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LUTHER’S HYMNS: THEIR 


INFLUENCE ON 


THE REFORMATION. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST, OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK, AUTHOR OF “ MELODIES 
OF THE FATHERLAND,” ETC. 


IN TWO 


PAPERS. — FIRST 


PAPER. 


In the courts of princes must the fight be won, 
While men’s hearts are waiting, and the world looks on: 
O for faith and patience, O for strength to fight, 
O for grace to triumph, as in God’s own sight! 
From the German of Tukopor KORNER. 


BROW true to nature and ex- 
perience is the saying, now 
so familiar to the ears of 
most, ‘Let me have the 


making of the ballads of 
my country, and let who 


will have the making of its 
laws!” Martin Luther must 

have felt strongly the truth 
of some such adage as this, for he largely availed 
himself of his opportunities in this respect, and 
usefully exercised the talent that enabled him to 
fill the hearts and homes of the Fatherland with 
the voices and echoes of Christian song. 

The gift of Christian poesy is in itself a kind 
of inspiration ; yea, even somewhat more than 
a merely human inspiration. It flows not always, 
but on occasion—on occasion of some burning 
thought within, or of some pressing circumstance 
without ; the musing, the kindling of the inward 
fire, the delivery of the “burden,” the speaking 
with the tongue (Ps. xxxix. 3), And as the motive 
is strong, and the gift exercised, so will the deep 
thoughts come welling up from the hidden spring, 
ex-pressed by the very intensity of the inward feel- 
ing. It was an experience such as this that 
enabled Rist, a North German pastor and poet 
of former days, to say, after a life of mental 
struggle, and of vicissitude from rapine, war, and 
persecution, “ The dear Cross hath pressed many 
songs out of me.” 

Not that Luther's hymns were melancholy or 
sad, or that they were pressed out of him by 
sorrow or tribulation. A troubled life he had, 
and inward struggles of the intensest kind ; but 
still his songs were, for the most part, songs of 
gladness, spirit-stirring war songs of the spiritual 
battle field, bracing and inspiring to those that 

925 


followed him. The motive power, however, was 
strong; it was of the strongest. He found 
Christendom in darkness; he sought to make 
it light; he found the whole professing Church 
of God steeped in ignorance and superstition ; he 
sought to deliver it from its bondage and corrup- 
tion. To these ends, his first great work was to 
release the fountain of God’s Word, and this he 
did by his translation of the Holy Scriptures in 
the vernacular of his countrymen. His next step 
was that of which this paper particularly speaks 
—his hymn-writings. At that period, and for 
ages before, the public service of the church was 
performed in a dead language, the Latin tongue ; 
the people, the worshippers, had no outlet for 
their feelings of devotion, and naught else to do 
but listen to a voice they did not understand. 
Luther sought to find vent for the pent-up feel- 
ings of men’s hearts. His own heart, so full of 
penitence, so full of trust, so full of praise, over- 
flowed— overflowed,” as some one has said, “at 
his lips ;” and he sought to provide for others the 
means to pour out their hearts in words, edifying 
alike to themselves and to the whole Church of 
God. 

Hence the Luther Hymns, and the Reformer’s 
appeal to the art of music—“ music,” as the late 
John Hampden Gurney said, “which proved his 
solace and delight through a stormy life.” These 
hymns of his own writing, set to music of his 
own composing, laid the foundation ef a new era 
in the religion of the Fatherland. The poetry 
itself was not of the best ; it was rough, and often 
unmetrical, but that age was not fastidious as to 
either rhythm or rhyme; and if the songs pos- 
sessed a homely strength and a vigorous tone, and 
gave expression to Scriptural truth—as they all 
did—they met with a ready acceptance, and, next 
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to the Holy Scriptures, became the most highly 
prized treasure of the people. Nor were the 
hymns of Luther many in number ; in fact, they 
were but few ; but, few as they were, they proved 
to be the pioneers of a race that has multiplied 
itself an hundred-fold since Luther’s days. In- 
deed, to produce this result was one of the 
motives that prompted the Reformer to under- 
take this particular branch of Christian literature, 
as he himself says in his preface to his hymns, 
“ All, to make a good beginning, and to encourage 
others who can do it better.” 

And in truth, this seed of good example was 
planted in a prolific soil; for no land, not even 
our own, has since that period yielded so large 
an array of sterling Christian poets as the Ger- 
man Fatherland. Luther’s “ good beginning ” 
has indeed been carried forward, and improved 
upon, from age to age, since his time—in the 
descriptive poems of Gerok, the experimental 
hymns of Gellert, Gerhardt, and Tersteegen, the 
devout utterances of Spitta, the pathetic pieces of 
Lange and Krummacher, Geibel’s songs of the 
seasons, all nature praising God, the heart-search- 
ings of Julius Sturm, and Uhland, and Von 
Redwitz, the highly spiritual stanzas of Angelus 
Novalis, and the authors of the far-famed Moravian 
hymns, and all the long list of hymn-writers of 
the German nation. 

But to return to Luther’s hymns. They sup- 
plied a want in the public worship of God, and 
filled a blank in the hearts of men, The German 
hymns of the Reformer travelled side by side 
with his German Bible. Indeed, some of these 
hymns were themselves translations or paraphrases 
ot Scripture models, so that the people could not 
only read, but also sing, the Word of God. He 
thus rendered into German poetry several of the 
more trustful or the more jubilant of the Psalms 
of David (e.g. the 46th and the 98th Psalms) ; he 
gave to the Church a German version of the Te 
Deum and the Nunc Dimittis; he made the 
Lord’s Prayer the property of every German 
heart and home by his wonderfully expressive 
paraphrase, 

Luther’s own preface to his hymns is not the 
least worthy part of the compilation. He justifies 
the Church’s voice of praise by the example of 
the Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament 
times, “‘ Who praised God with singing and music, 
poesy, and all kinds of stringed instruments.” 
He explains how the needs of men, in this re- 
spect, are still the same as they were in the 
days of old—“ That we may boast as Moses doth 
in his song (Exod. xv.), that Christ is become our 
glory and our praise, and that, whether we sing 
or speak, we may not know anything save Christ 
our Saviour, as St. Paul saith (1 Cor. 2).” He 
adds yet another reason, which many will appre- 
‘ate among ourselves—“ Besides this,” he goes 
on to say, “Iam not of opinion that all the 


sciences should be beaten down and made to 
cease by the Gospel, as some fanatics pretend ; 
but I would fain see all the arts, and music in 
particular, used in the service of Him Who hath 
given and created them.” 

Each of Luther’s hymns has a history of its 
own—an occasion that brought it forth—and 
beneficial results, some of them world-wide in 
their extent, which have flowed from them. 
Take, for example, his song for Christmas Eve. 
This was written for his little boy Hans, then 
five years old. We can almost imagine the child 
playing, as German children do to this day, with 
the toy playthings by which the “Christ-child” 
is represented at Christmas time—the manger, 
the oxen, and the Holy Family. By a suggestion 
such as this, Luther wrote his Christmas Carol ; 
he wrote it for his child, and God has since 
given it to the world, “A Christmas Child- 
Song concerning the Child Jesus ”— 

From heaven above to earth I come, 

To bear good news to every home; 

Glad tidings of great joy to bring, 

Whereof I now will say and sing. 
The hymn proceeds until it has placed the reader, 
as it were, beside the “ Cradle of the Babe Divine,” 
and then it says— 

Who is this Child so young and fair? 

The blessed Christ-child lieth there ! 
This simple hymn has had great honour laid 
upon it by the German people. Indeed, to this 
day it is sung from the dome of the Kreuzkirche, in 
Dresden, at the first dawn of the morning of 
Christmas Day, as well as in nearly all the evan- 
gelical homes and families of the Fatherland. 

Or, take another specimen, one of his peni- 
tential hymns, his ‘‘ De Profundis,” beginning— 

Out of the depths I cry to Thee, etc. 


In this hymn he embodies the doctrines of repent- 
ance, pardon of sin by Christ alone, the vanity 
of human merit, and the necessity of implicit 
trust in God’s loving mercy and grace,. concluding 
with these bracing and refreshing words— 
, Though great our sins, and sore our wounds, 
And deep and dark our fall, 
His helping mercy hath no bounds, 
His love surpasseth all. 
Our trusty loving Shepherd He, 
Who shall at last set Israel free 
From all their sin and sorrow. 

Among the more joyous of the hymns of 
Luther are those he wrote for the seasons of 
Easter and Whitsuntide. That for Whitsuntide 
is a free translation of the old Latin hymn of 
the Church, “ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” Here is 
a portion of one of his doctrinal hymns, a favourite 
melody, from the German hynin-book, and often 
sung in the Lutheran churches, We have not 
seen it translated elsewhere, and so have ven- 
tured on a rendering of these, its two concluding 
stanzas— 
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O happy he who holds this faith, 

And firm believes what Jesus saith; 

To Him Salvation is secure, 

He builds his hope both strong and sure: 
That Christ enough for us hath wrought, 
Salvation’s gift hath freely brought 
From God the Father’s throne of bliss ; 
Oh, what a wondrous deed was this— 
He bears for us the wrath and rod, 

And reconciles our souls to God! 
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Then, thank Him, Christian, praise and bless, 
For all His goodness and His grace; 

And of His mercy humbly pray 

That He may keep us day by day; 

And save us from delusions strong, 

Which to the soul bring harm and wrong; 

O Father, Holy Spirit, Son, 

Forgive the ills that we have done ; 

Send down Thy promise from above, 

And let us live in peace and love! 





HIS SECO 


BY C, DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS 


ND SELF. 


HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “ INTO A LARGER 


ROOM,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY FIRST AND SECOND HOMES, 


Ls. J +} 4 THINK you are 

BF right, my friend. 
Some one ought 
to write down a 
history of that 
strange event 
which was the 
turning-point in 
several of our 
lives. Gratitude 
demands _ this, 
and it is due to 
those who come 
after us. Mys- 
terious it must 
always be, and 
no explanation 
(sometimes I thank heaven for this) can dim that 
light in which, by one or two now living, the 
features of this tale are seen. But supernatural 
it is not. Of that I am firmly convinced. _ If 
prayer can wing its way to heaven, if love can 
redeem, if faith can move mountains of difficulty— 
then may it chance that this episode in the lives of 
two people, who, however great their faults, believed 
in these things profoundly, shall seem to be neither 
unnatural nor supernatural, but natural in the 
highest degree. 

With this short preface, I, who was one of the 
actors in the series of events in which the cireum- 
stance I have alluded to forms the culminating point, 
will proceed to my narrative. 

I must begin, I suppose, by giving some account of 
myself. A fair-haired blue-eyed little boy, dressed 
in a small suit of black velvet, and grasping the 
skirts of a tall and very handsome lady ; such is the 
picture [ see as I look back. It is traced on a large 
mirror, Which is the principal piece of furniture in a 
luxuriously furnished lady’s dressing-room. I see 
these figures elsewhere—in dining-hall and drawing- 









room, in a beautiful garden, and in woods that to the 
boy are mysteries of wonder, I see other figures as 
well—a man with a care-lined face, who comes and 
goes, taking little notice of the boy, but speaking to the 
lady, generally gently, sometimes with an abruptness 
that irritates and startles the child; an elderly 
woman, kind-faced and quiet, who has a trick of 
appearing at the most interesting moments in the 
boy’s life, and carrying him off to bed ; an old man, 
who works in the garden; two or three blissful 
beings, who are constantly in the stable-yard, and 
constantly doing delightful things, in which doing the 
boy is occasionally allowed to help—these, with 
various others, interesting in various degrees, fill up 
the canvas of my childish days. 

After-associations help me to sketch my first 
home. There is a certain high road, directly inter- 
secting the prettiest of our South-F stern counties, 
which, for its beauty, is well known to the lovers of 
the picturesque in the metropolis. Walking along 
that road, just as one hill has been climbed, and 
another is sighted in the distance, we find ourselves be- 
tweena wide stretch of undulating commonand a small 
pine-forest. We shall suppose the season to be early 
spring, for, beautiful at all times, this neighbourhood, 
to my mind, is most lovely then. To our right are 
the sombre pines, with their tall stems, and dark 
green crowns ; to our left are acres of level ground, 
all aflame with golden furze, to which the purple- 
black of heather and ling, that, later in the year, will 
be a purple glory, makes an appropriate background. 
Beyond this common, the ground dips into a valley, 
and rises again, but not abruptly, into a series of low 
hills, clothed with deciduous trees, that are slowly 
passing through stages of purple, and yellow, and 
pale green into the full beauty of their summer 
dress ; some larches, vividly bright, that have caught 
the rays of the afternoon sun, rise behind them, and 
they are separated here and there by the massive 
shapes and sombre blue-green foliage of the Scotch 
fir and the pine. In the valley that lies between the 
common and the wooded hills, the house which was 
the home of my childhood is situated, It is one of 
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those stately and comfortable old country mansions, 
which are seldom seen except in England. A beauti- 
ful garden, whose lawns have known for these hundred 
years or more the scythe of the gardener, and whose 
grand hedge of yew, grey-lichened walls, and massive 
box-edgings bespeak high antiquity, surrounds it ; 
while completely filling the valley, and climbing the 
hills, to which reference has been made, is a park of 
some considerable size. 

The place could scarcely have been kept up, 
except by a man of ample means; and when we 
lived there, my father was supposed to be rich ; but 
I know now that even in tHose days he was heavily 
burdened with debt and difficulty. At last a crisis 
came. The struggle was too much for him. He was 
compelled to yield, and we came down with a quick 
run from wealth to poverty. 

To me, at that age, the change meant very little, 
and, but for the mysteries which accompanied it, I 
should seareely have been affected by it at all. But 
certain circumstances, which I must pause for a 
moment to mention, made it assume a great import- 
ance in my eyes. The greatest change of all was 
the difference in the relations between me and my 
mother. Until we left Varley Park, she and I were 
constantly together, and such education as I then 
received was given to me by her. It was my mother 
who taught me to read and to write, and to repeat 
many a lovely poem, whose simple music haunts me 
to this day; and our walks together were made 
interesting to me by elementary lessons in natural 
history. But when, after our losses, we retired to 
the village on the Devonshire coast which was 
thenceforth to be our home, my mother gave up to 
others the task of educating me, and devoted herself 
He, on the other hand, was 
much gentler in his manner than he had been, and 
I began to love him as I had never done before. 

Another perplexing circumstance was the way in 
which the elder boys and grown-up people in the 
neighbourhood cultivated my society. Upon various 
occasions I was treated with more consideration than 
my father. A conversation I once overheard threw 
a little light upon this, 

I was spending the evening with the rector of the 
parish, who was also my tutor, and his daughter 
Mary, my little friend and playfellow, was playing a 
game of draughts with me. A visitor came in, and 
entered into conversation with Mr. Arden. It was 
considered, I presume, that I was too much absorbed 
in the game to be able to give attention to anything 
else ; but the sound of our own name has a peculiarly 


entirely to my father. 


stimulating effect upon the ear ; and when I heard 
the Rector say, ‘‘ Frank is a fortunate young fellow,” 
I could not refrain from a desire to find out in what 
my luck But the explanatory words 
which followed were not very enlightening. I heard 
something about a life-interest, and a shaky life, and 
it being impossible, fortunately, to break the entail ; 
and then my opponent, by crowning one of her men, 
whom my negligence had enable her to bring up 


consisted, 





across my lines of defence, recalled my attention to 
the game. 

Other scraps of talk I overheard which resembled 
this in character. That my lot was, in some mys- 
terious way, separate from my father’s did, I confess, 
occur to me occasionally ; but the only effect this 
produced upon my mind was a vigorous determina- 
tion not to be fortunate alone. 

So the time passed until I reached my nineteenth 
year. Up to this the rector was my only teacher, 
and he had taught me admirably ; but he was a 
gentle, retiring, bookish man, and in no sense a 
citizen of the world. 

In one of my father’s more observant frames of 
mind he noticed, no doubt, that I was growing up to 
man’s estate, and saw that things could not go on 
with us for ever as they were doing. He wrote, 
therefore, and despatched some two or three letters, 
and one morning there was a most astonishing 
number of missives from the outer world upon our 
table. 

I remember that morning very well—a bright 
morning in early June. I remember my curiosity 
and wonder, my consciousness of a mystery brooding 
in the air; and I remember my mother’s anxious 
look as my father, with a trembling hand, gathered 
up the little heap of letters. 

“Come. out,” she said, glancing at me; “we will 
read them outside.” 

He was always obedient to her lightest wish, and 
they went out together, while I, feeling as if some 
change, which might render the ordinary routine of 
daily work unnecessary, took my way as usual to 
Everything relating to that day is 
most clearly stamped upon my mind. I can see now 
the scenes amongst which it was passed : our little 
cottage, with clustering red roses over its porch, and 
honey-suckle peeping in at its white-curtained win- 
dows, the long strip of garden, filled at this season 
with fragrant flowers, such as rockets and stocks, 
clove-pinks and mignonette, the bit of wild moor- 
land dipping down into a valley, through which 
lay my daily morning walk, and far away in the 
distance the line where sea and sky met mys- 
teriously. 

Yes, and I have a most distinct remembrance of 
every incident of this day, which doubtless was due 
to the fact that it was a marked day, one of those 
that make epochs in our lives, Thought and feeling 
also were unusually active, and I perfectly recall how 
much sedater and more grown up I felt than I had 
done on the previous day. 

I did not respond with quite my usual alacrity 
to the gay voice which, when I swung open the gate 
of the rectory grounds, I heard erying out to me 
from an invisible nook, half-way up the wooded bank 
which skirted the avenue to the right. 

“Frank, is that you? Come up here quickly. IT 
have found such a lovely fern.” 

The voice belonged to Mary Arden, the rector’s 
daughter. I stopped, called ont that I was late, and 


the rectory. 
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therefore in a hurry, and begged her to come down “But does everybody do every day exactly what 
to me. they mean to?” asked Mary, mixing up pronouns in 


Then I saw her pretty little brown and red face her eagerness, I, in the meantime, had begun to 











“Mary .. . was playing a game of draughts with me.”—p. 4. 


peeping down at me through a leafy screen of pendent climb to her retreat, which was not very far up the 
willow branches. “ Poor Frank!” she said, “Iam so _ hill. 


sorry to disappoint you; but papa has gone out. “That ’s a good boy,” said the small queen, when 
There will be no lessons to-day: he told me to let we were close enough to one another to be able to 
you know.” exchange our ideas without shouting. ‘ Now isn’t it 


“Are you sure you are not playing me a trick, a lovely nook? I believe the fairies made it last night 
Mary?” I asked. “Mr. Arden always tells me the on purpose for us, as I never saw it before. Look 


day before, if he means to go out,” at that old root, a perfect bower, and the moss as 
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soft as a feather bed, and those lovely, lovely heath- 
bells. Isn't it much better than Greek and Latin?” 

“Tt is very nice, Mary ; but you know we must 
learn, or else de 

“Or else you would be as ignorant as a booby. I 
know that as well as you.” 

“Tt isn’t polite to take people up so quickly,” I 
said, with some offence (all the world knows that 
nineteen is a dignified period in a man’s life). “ As 
it happens, I meant to say something very different.” 

“ But I am sure it was not anything like so much 
to the point,” answered Mary. ‘‘ However, we need 
not quarrel over it, need we? especially when——” 
Here she caught herself up. 

This made me curious, and I begged her to go on. 

“When what, Mary? Is some great calamity im- 
pending?” I was deep in Gibbon at that time, and 
I loved sonorous words, 

“T don’t know,” she answered, demurely, “ unless 
it’s a calamity to havea long tongue. Bridget says 
it is ; but as she would gossip all day long if I allowed 
her, I don’t think much of that. Come and see the 





dogs, Harry. Pompo was asking after you this 
morning.” 


“You want to change the subject, Mary. What 
were you about to say when you interrupted your- 
self ?” 

“T interrupted myself? You must be dreaming, 
my dear boy. I wouldn’t do so rude a thing for the 
world.” 

“Oh, very well! if you like to be mysterious, you 
may,” and I walked on somewhat hastily, in a dignified 
and offended manner. 

It is hard to be perfectly dignified when one’s 
footing is uncertain, and, since to scale the side of 
this hill required some care, I was not sorry when I 
heard hurrying footsteps close behind, and found a 
soft little hand thrust into mine, while a pair of sweet 
brown eyes, from which the merry gladness had died 
out, were looking up into my face. 

“Frank darling, don’t be cross,” said my dear little 
queen. “I didn’t mean to offend you. We mustn’t 
be disagreeable with each other on our last day. 
There, now! I have told you ; but I can’t help it. I 
wouldn’t promise papa. I said I would try not to 
say anything. And I have tried, haven’t I, Frank ?” 

“You have tried very hard,” I answered, reas- 
suringly ; “ but now, as you have let out so much, 
it can’t matter, you know, if you tell me a little 
more.” 

“No, I don’t think it can; besides, you must 
hear soon, for it is all about yourself. You are 
going ever so far away—to London, I believe—and I 
am to stay here. And oh! I shall be so dreadfully 
lonely.” 

She clasped her hands one over the other, de- 
jectedly, and her eves filled with tears. 

“When papa told me,” she went on, after a pause, 
“T asked him if I might not go away too; but he 
said that women always stay at home. That’s their 
lot. I wish I was a man, Frank—then I would go 


away to London with you. 
staying at home.” 

“Tam sure I should not like it either,” I answered, 
with decision ; but seeing that she still looked sad, 
I added, “never mind, dear! when I have made a 
way for myself in the world I will come back. 
Most likely by that time I shall be very tired of the 
world, and then I will either stay with you here or 
take you away with me, whichever you like best.” 

There came a momentary sparkle of delight into 
Mary’s eyes, but before she spoke it had passed away. 
“Thank you, Frank,” she said, dejectedly ; “it’s 
very kind of you to say so, but I’m afraid” (sighing) 
“what you say doesn’t mean much. I’ve noticed 
that the knights and soldiers always say something 
nice to some one before they ride away on their 
adventures ; but most of them forget.” 

“T am not of the forgetting sort,” I said, stoutly. 

“You think you are not, Frank, but none of us know 


I don’t like always 


ourselves. Papa often tells me so, and I think him 
right. Besides, you know, riding away and having 


adventures, and coming back rich and famous, takes 
a dreadfully long time. Then there’s another 
thing.” 

Here she paused, and looked up with an expression 
half saucy, half shy. 

I asked her to go on. “Tell me everything,” I 
said, grandly, “and then I shall be on my guard.” 

“Oh! I’m afraid it’s nothing you could help,” 
she answered. “Suppose you came home tired of 
the world just as I wanted to go out and see it, then 
you would have to wait for me.” 

“But I might take you to see the world, Mary ? 
How would that do?” 

“Tt wouldn’t do at all. 
are tired of the world.” 

“ But surely you think I might sacrifice my own 
wishes ?” 

“Men always think their own way best,” she said, 
shaking her head. “I have seen it over and over 
again in the village.” 

“T am not quite like the men in the village, Mary. 
T am an educated man.” 

“T don’t think it makes much ditference being 
educated,” said my experienced little playmate. 
“Papa’s friends are just the same. It isn’t that 
they won’t sacrifice their will, but it is that they 
have always a number of ways of showing that their 
wills are the best. I often watch the married people 
—they are so funny. I have divided the husbands 
into two classes—the my-dear husbands, who always 
get their own way, and who are always perfectly 
certain that they know best ; and the Christian- 
name husbands, who sometimes give in, and who 
sometimes ask their wives’ advice about things.” 

As I thought Mary was not treating my offers of 
affection with sufficient gravity, I exclaimed, at this 
point, that she was talking nonsense, and that it 
made me quite impatient to listen to her. 

Then the tears filled her eyes again. 

“Tsn’t it much better to laugh than to cry ?” she 


Tam supposing that you 
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said, ina broken voice, which made me feel curiously 
inclined to give to the winds my new manhood, and 
to sit down on the grass, and cry with her. 

“Tam talking nonsense,” she went on, “ because 
I don’t want to be silly. It’s silly to mind about 
things very much—don’t you think so, Frank ?” 

To that question I gave, I am afraid, no very de- 
finite answer. For all that I was what Mary no 
doubt would have called “ only a boy,” I could not 
help being pleased, as well as sorry, that she should 
mind “ very much” about my leaving her. 

3ut Mary’s disconsolate mood did not Jast long. 
She had then, and afterwards, a quality which I 
wish was more widely diffused. Trouble, although 
it shook her for a moment, could not hold her bright 
spirit in its grasp. She was able to shake it off. 

“ There is enough misery, as it is, in the world,” 
she said, many years later, to one who expressed 
surprise at her ability to throw off her sadness, 
“ T am trying to make its sum less, not greater.” 

On that morning, I remember, when she began 
once more to rattle away after her usual fashion, and 
I chose to be reproachful at her so soon forgetting 
that this might be our last morning together, she 
was for a few moments perfectly silent. Then she 
looked up at me. “ Frank,” she said, “ you say you 
will remember me ?” 

“ How could I ever forget you?” I asked, 

“ But you would not like to remember me with a 
doleful face?” she said, smiling: “and I had 
rather that you should not. Whatever may happen 
to either of us in the future, I want you to remember 
me happy—happy and laughing as I am to-day.” 
With that she darted away into the woods, and 
though I called her again and again, she would not 
come back tome, I did not follow her, because it 
was time for me to return home. I went slowly, 
pondering on many things. I was extremely sorry 
for Mary, and I felt it must be dull to be a girl, and 
stay at home, As for myself, the idea of going out 
and engaging in a battle with Destiny (this word 
was writ large in my imagination), filled me with 
joy and pride. It was a touching thought mean- 
while that I should leave behind me in this secluded 


village a sweet little maiden like Mary, to weep over 


my absence and long for my return, 


CHAPTER fi. 
TWO PROPOSALS. 
My mother met me at the door of our cottage. 

“ Frank,” she said, “ your father is in our room, 
He wishes to see you alone.” 

I fancied there was an appealing tone in her voice, 
and thinking she might wish to recommend some 
course of action to me, I stopped to say, “If you 
wish me to do anything, mother, tell me what it is 
and I will do it.” 

“No,” she answered, mournfully. 
mised your father, 


“T have pro- 
I said I would not influence you.” 


“But you want to say something to me before I 
go up-stairs ?” 

She turned from me, and stood for a few moments 
looking out of the window. 
ruptly, “You care for your father, do you not, 
Frank ?” 

“Of course I do, mother. 
But why do you ask me such a question now ? 

“ Because I believe the time has come when you 
can prove your love !” 

“How?” I cried out, eagerly. “Only tell me 
how! I would do anything in the world either for 
you or my father.” 

“Would you, Frank?” My mother’s voice was 
very low, and though her face was still turned 
from me, I believed with some awe that tears were in 
her eyes. She paused for a few moments, which to 
me were strangely solemn, before she went on. “Go 
to your father in this spirit, my son, and I believe 
you will come to a right decision.” 

These words were in my ears as I ran up the 
little rickety stairs that led to the bedroom above. 

There I found my father, seated in an old arm- 
chair by the window, with a table before him 
covered with papers. The appearance of those we 
love best is, as a general rule, so familiar to us 
that it is only on special occasions we examine 
them with any minuteness of serutiny. To me, 
full of the belief that I was to be admitted to my 
parents’ confidence, the occasion was very remark- 
able, and I caught myself looking at my father as I 
had never looked at him before. I had always been 
passionately devoted to my mother, who possessed 
one of those royal natures that, by their grandeur 
and beauty, win and retain the devotion of those 
whose happiness it is to belong to them. But it was 
only when our troubles came that I first began to 
understand and love my father. 

As I looked at him that day—the picture is at 
this moment graven on my mind; the refined fea- 
tures, the colourless skin, the sad eyes, with a digni- 
fied patience in their expression, and the high 
thoughtful brow—I felt that I reverenced as well as 
loved him. Iwas at the age when feeling, if not 
deep, is strong. Standing in the presence of this 
man, whom the world had forsaken, I felt my heart 
leap out in a great fervour of devotion. Little know- 
ing, in the meantime, of the tumult which the sight 
of him had awakened in my mind, my father, in his 
courteous, old-world fashion, thanked me for having 
come up, asked me to sit down opposite to him, and 
hoped I had an hour or so to spare. He had a story 
to tell me which might tax my patience a little. 

I answered that it was not a question of patience, 
for that if his story was about himself it would cer- 
tainly interest me. 

“ Tt is about myself,” he answered ; “ the fact is, I 
have only just realised that you are growing up, and 
that it is time you should see something of the world. 
I thought at first that 1 would let you go in ignorance 
of our peculiar position ; but I think now, and your 


At last she said, ab- 


I care for both of you. 


» 
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mother agrees with me, that this would not be fair 
or right. Besides, you are sure to hear from others. 
I might have told you this in a few words, Frank; 
but your mother is particularly anxious that I should 
tell you clearly how everything happened. Before 
I begin, however, you must make me two promises, 
What I say must be treated as confidential, You 
promise this ?” 

“ Yes, sacredly.” 

“Thank you. 
tion names, if I seem to blame 


If I men- 
any one for any 


Now one thing more. 


part of my misfortunes, you will look upon such 
blame either as a slip on my part, or a misconception 
on yours. Do you understand me 


9” 





parents some uneasiness. He was advised not to 
study too much, and lads who loved sport and athletic 
exercises were made welcome to Varley Park. 

“ Amongst them,” went on my father, “was one 
who took my fancy immediately. He did not love 
books, as I did, nor did he care much for any kind 
of steady work ; but he was a fine handsome young 
fellow, careless by temperament, and extremely 
sociable and affectionate in disposition. 

“Your grandparents, seeing that the companion- 
ship of this lad, who was my second cousin, made me 
livelier, encouraged our intimacy in every way, and, 
after those memorable holidays, when we first inet, 
my cousin Dick was sent back to Eton with me, my 








I answered readily in the affirmative, and he went 
on to say that he did not see how he could tell 
his story without mentioning these circumstances, 
‘ 


“Things hang together so,” he said; “ nothing in all 


this world is isolated. We cannot so much as suffer 
alone.” 

He seemed to be falling away into speculative 
thought ; but I brought him back to his subject 
by saying that he might trust me; his story would 
be safe in my keeping. 

He came back to himself with a smile, and, saying 
that it would be best to begin at the very beginning, 
gave a brief account of his childhood, which had 
been that of an only and very much petted son, He 
was sent first to a tutor in the country, then to Eton, 
and finally to the University of Oxford. His devo- 
tion to books was great, and this, as his health 


during his early youth was delicate, caused his 





father paying the cost of his living there. We re- 
mained together for the next five or six years, and 
Dick interested me so highly in his pursuits—in 
cricketing, boating, football, and—TI am sorry to say 
—a mild species of gambling, that some of my more 
anbitious dreams of high scholarship departed, 

“The time came for me to pass into the University, 
and Dick and I were parted. 
ship at a London bank, and settled down in miser- 
able London lodgings, while I began a life which, 


He obtained a clerk- 


but for uneasy thoughts about him, would have 
seemed to me almost flawless. 

“T did not make many intimate friends at Oxford. 
This may surprise you, as it certainly surprised those 
who knew me then. I think I was too reserved to 
plunge readily into friendship, and I never became 
intimate—probably on this aceount—with men who 
shared my tastes for literature. It was no doubt 
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owing in a great measure to this cireumstance that 
absence from the friend of my childhood rather in- 
creased than lessened my love for him. 

“Tn the autumn of my first year at college I took 
chambers in London, on purpose to see something of 
Dick. 

“T was grieved to find that long hours, monotonous 
work, and meagre living had changed him sadly. 
Ile had grown haggard and wan, and all his gay 
spirits had left him. Poor Dick, however, was gifted 
with one of those natures that are called—and rightly 
called—elastic. Some good dinners, a little genial 
society, and a few innocent gaieties, had a mar- 
vellously restorative effect upon him. 

“You do not yet know, Frank,” went on my 
father, with a sad smile, “ what a great friendship is. 
If you did, you would easily predict that I would now 
find no mental rest until I could devise some means 
for placing my friend in a better position. 

“T immediately consulted my father, who was, as 
he had ever been, kindness itself, and full of anxiety 
to meet my wishes. He did not see, however, what 
could be done. It was Dick’s lot in life to work, and 
the earlier he became accustomed to the incon- 
veniences of that lot, the better it would be for him. 
Ile had always foreseen, he went on, that the 
drudgery of learning to work would test him pretty 
severely. But if he acquitted himself well in that 
trial, his friends would come forward, and he would 
be helped to some post holding out better prospects 
than the one he then filled. 

“ Of course this was far too vague to satisfy me. I 
went to Dick himself, begeed him to let me know 
his position exactly, and said that if he thought I 
could do anything to help him he had only to 
speak. 

“T would not, if I could, repeat the conversation 
that followed. Much of it would be inexplicable to 
you. I did not myself understand the full drift of 
everything Dick said ; but this seemed clear to me : 
with his knowledge of business, which I took on 
trust, and his natural shrewdness, in which I had 
always believed, he could, were he in possession of 
two or three hundred pounds, not only make his own 
fortune, but materially increase mine. 

“My allowance from my father was not more than 
sufficient to pay my expenses at Oxford, and, in fact, 
as I had been spending pretty largely in London, the 
whole of my coming quarter was due to creditors ; 
so that I had no ready money in hand. At Dick’s 
suggestion, however, I borrowed money on _ the 
security of my expectations ; for I should tell you 
that a small fortune was to come to me, indepen- 
dently of my parents, when I reached the age of 
twenty-five.” 

Here my father broke his narrative to say that 
some would think it a strange proceeding on his part 
to tell me about his own youthful follies ; but he 
was sure I would hear how easy a thing it was for 
those who had any expectations to obtain the loan of 
money, and he wished me to know how heavy a 


price men paid for the conveniences which they 
seemed to obtain so easily. Continuing his story, he 
said— 

“My cousin speculated with our borrowed capital, 
and at first he was successful. I now look upon 
that success as one of the most damaging circum- 
stances in both our lives ; but at that time we were 
much elated. Like many before and after us, we 
felt we had discovered the El Dorado; and when, 
having raised a further loan, that we might extend 
our operations, I returned to Oxford, I had the satis- 
faction of believing that Dick was in a fair way to 
make his fortune. 

“ You have heard of the dreadful event that made 
so deep a mark upon my life—the driving accident, 
that deprived me of both my parents at once. I was 
at Oxford when it happened, and the shock I ex- 
perienced at the time, with the miserable sense of 
desolation which followed my return home, were, 
together, more than I could bear. I became seriously 
ill. During my illness, Dick was with me ; and, 
when ” 
than ever; in fact, I soon persuaded him to give up 
his appointment in the bank, and to throw in his lot 
with me. 

“Our first task was to look into my affairs, which 
were in a very entangled condition. My father had 
not only lived up to every penny of his income, but 
had incurred heavy debts. I had many private 
liabilities to meet ; and the sums which I had bor- 
rowed for Dick’s speculative account had increased 
since we began to borrow, at a really alarming rate. 
My opinion was that it would be well to pay up 
everything, close our broker’s account, and by quiet 
living, and nursing of the estates, try to set matters 
on a better footing. But Dick laughed atme. ‘If, 
he said, ‘I would only support him with my credit, 
he would enter himself at once as a member of the 


became better, we were more inseparable 


Stock Exchange, and we should soon recoup what we 
had lost.’ 

“To this I weakly yielded, and once more we 
started on our downward course. 

* But I will not enter into my account of this period 
of my life with any detail. There is one circumstance 
which, at times, I feel inclined to regret—not for my 
own sake: no words are strong enough to express 
what your mother has been tome. In our prosperity, 
and in our disaster, when I have been fretful, faith- 
less, impatient, ailing, she has ever been the same 
calm, true, and loving woman. But it is on her 
account that I am sometimes sorry for not having 
kept to my first determination when she and I were 
betrothed—to delay our marriage, that is to say, until 
I -had freed myself from my liabilities. But what, 
when we love, are all such determinations ? 

“She saw I was anxious, and this troubled her. 
She came to me one day—how well I remember that 
day and hour !—and reproached me in her 
queenly way for not trusting her. 

“*T needed her then,’ she said. ‘ Later I might not 
need her so much,’ And a poor one-sided bargain it 
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would be if she were to share my prosperity while 
my days of anxiety were spent in solitude,’ 

*T yielded, of course—how gladly, no mere words 
can describe, and the millstone of debt was still about 
my neck when your mother and I married. After 
our marriage, I felt more than T had done before the 
pinch of a narrow income. I could not bear, you see, 
that my wife should be deprived of any one of the 
luxuries to which she had ever been accustomed. 

“T was wrong, Frank, and do you listen to me 
now, and take warning from my experience. It is 
not for things, for soft living, and fine dressing that 
the true woman It is for love—for love and 
confidence, and of this you can neve~ give her too 
much, This I had not, at that time, realised, and I 
failed to treat the noblest woman upon earth with 
that confidence which was her due. Even before her 
I kept up appearances, and the consequence was 
that she was made unhappy by my restless irritability, 
and that I plunged every year more deeply into debt 
and difficulty. 

“What the end would have been I do not know; 
but your mother heard, by some accident, how our 
affairs stood, and, the ice being once broken between 
us, | confided in her fully. We decided to pay up 
everything, to leave Varley Park, and to live in 
retirement. I was then, however, so deeply involved 
that only the sacrifice of my life-interest in the 
property would enable me to meet my liabilities. 

“ After everything was settled, our life here began ; 
and of that I need tell you nothing. This, only, I 
must say: in your mother’s love, in her tenderness, 
in her cheerful acceptance of every kind of hardship 
and limitation, I have found happiness so great that, 
but for her sake and yours, I could, on some days, 
have blessed our misfortunes, 

“There is the whole of my story, Frank. You 
realise, [ suppose, what it means for you. Now, you 
are poor; but, at my death, you will be a man of 
ample means. I may diesoon. I may live for many 
years. The question is, what are you to do with 
yourself during this intervening period ? You cannot 
remain here, and ought not to be idle. You should 
see something of the world, and, by mixing with men, 
learn to take care of yourself. But our income is 
not large enough to enable you to do this without 
working for yourself, or gaining assistance from others, 
I wrote to certain members of our family, and I 
received, this morning, two proposals. Your mother’s 
brother, a rich East India merchant, living in Lon- 
don, offers to take you into his office. He would 
give you a salary sufficient to live upon, and you 
would have opportunities of learning mercantile 
business thoroughly. This is the first offer. The 
second comes from a cousin of my own, a man of gooa 
property and high position. He advises you to read 
up for the bar, and proposes, upon your signing an 
acknowledgment of your obligation towards himself, 
and your readiness to repay it when you come into 
your property, to advance you the money necessary 
for your maintenance and education until you can earn 


"ares, 





money of your own. Stay a moment, Frank,” went 
on my father, as I was about to rush into an answer. 
“Do not be rash ; but listen to what I have to say, 
I am bound to tell you that my cousin’s proposal is 
generous towards you, and that his advice is good, 
You would live the life of a gentleman, you would 
meet men of your own position, and if you prove 
skilful and fortunate, there might be good chances of 
distinguishing yourself. In the other case your life 
would be hard, and you would have much drudgery 
The men with whom you would have to 
associate might not please your taste, and you would 
have few opportunities for change, gaiety, or self- 
culture.” 

Thus my father spoke, and now I began to under- 
stand why my mother had warned me. This was the 
test. Scarcely allowing him to finish, I cried out— 

“Please say no more, father. I will go to my 
uncle’s office.” 

“Your decision is rapid, Frank,” he said, half re- 
gretfully. “Iam not sure that I understand why 
you have come to it. Could you give me any 
reason ?” 

I paused for a moment, not being at that period of 
my life very ready with words. Then I said, as 
deliberately as I could— 

“My reason for refusing the first offer is that I 
think no one has a right to ask me for promises that 
cannot be fulfilled in your lifetime. My reason for 
accepting the second is that it holds out a chance to 
me of doing something for others.” 

There was wonder as well as affection in the glance 
which my father cast on me when I had spoken. For 
a few moments he did not answer, then he said, in 
a broken voice— 

“God bless you, my boy! 
would be your choice. I could not believe it. 
so be it, then. You shall go to your uncle.” 

Thus ended my first serious conversation with my 
father, and on the following day, as none of us wished 
that I should lose any time, I started for London. 
Searcely, in fact, had I realised that childish things 
were passed away before I found myself a man 
amongst men, perched high on an office-stool during 
business hours, dining hastily at the bars of restaur- 
ants, and exchanging worldly-wise remarks with 
young gentlemen of my own standing in the office, 
who, in spite of the awe with which they inspired 
me, were, in most cases, as ignorant as I was of the 
manners and customs of that great Babylon, whither 
we had come, with thousands more of our own age, 
to make our fortunes, 





to undergo. 


Your mother said this 
Well! 


CHAPTER III. 


SETTING TO WORK, 


My uncle was away from London at the time 
of my arrival there, and I had been in his oftice 
some days before I saw him. One morning, how- 
ever, I was told that he had come to town, and 
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wished to see me in his private room. I obeyed the 
summons With considerable trepidation. 

When [ was shown into his room he was seated 
before his writing-table, and as he did not im- 
mediately raise his head, what I first saw was the 
outline of a smooth bald crown, a fringe of grey hair, 
and the profile of a strong-featured, massive face. 
But no sooner was the door closed, shutting out his 
managing clerk, than he rose from his seat and 
offered me his hand. “Tam glad to see you here, 
Francis Varley,” he said, ina deep sonorous voice. 
* Be seated.” 

I obeyed his invitation, and he immediately re- 
seated himself. Then, for 2» few moments, which 
were to me exceedingly uncomfortable, he transfixed 
me with a most penetrating gaze. Presently he 
asked after my mother, and when I had answered his 
question, “May I ask,” he said, “if it was in obedience 
to your mother’s advice that you accepted my offer ?” 

“My mother gave me no advice,” I answered ; “ she 
knew how I would choose.” 

I said this proudly, and I think it pleased my 
uncle, for he nodded his head two or three times, 
“T conelude your mother has brought you up well,” 
he said ; “ your choice is that of a wise man. Inde- 
pendence is the best of earthly goods. May I ask 
you further, if you mean to work while you remain 
here ?” 

“Tf I took your salary, sir, and did not earn it,” I 
answered, “I could not consider myself indepen- 
dent,” 

Again he nodded. “ Well said,” he protested, 
“very well said. That is the true spirit in which to 
work. Earn your right to the fruits of the earth be- 
fore you attempt to enjoy them.” 

“But I want to earn more than independence,” I 
said, timidly. 

“Ah, more! The boy is ambitious. Indepen- 
dence, you think, is sweet, but there is something 
sweeter.” 

“ Fortune is sweeter, sir.” 

“A good many people are of your mind, Francis 
Varley.” 

I blushed, and looked down. Sut I think very 
few are in my position,” I ventured to say. 

“Well, yes. If I am rightly informed, your future 
is perfectly secure. That is certainly not the ease 
with many beginners.” 

“My future is secure, sir; but I was not thinking 
of that. I was thinking of my parents. I should 
like to put them in a better position.” 

I spoke with some diffidence, for in presence of 
this keen man of business, and with the memory 
fresh in my mind of the not very instructive tasks I 
had been called upon to perform since I had taken 
my place in his office, the ambitious dreams I had 
formed looked foolish and vain. But if my uncle 
thought this announcement of my wishes premature, 
he was kind enough to conceal his opinion. After 
looking at me for a moment, during which moment 
he seemed to be reading me through and through, he 
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said, with decision, “ Your ambition is a laudable 
one. Well, we shall see! Sit down there at my 
desk, Francis Varley. Now, write to my dictation.” 

He gave me in rapid succession an English, a 
French, and a German business-letter to write. 
Fortunately I had a fair acquaintance with the 
modern European languages. My mother, who was 
a good linguist, had taught me French thoroughly, 
and I had learned German from the foreign governess 
at the Rectory. My uncle, when he had looked over 
my letters, was pleased to find them correct. 

Next he ordered me to compose a business-letter 
in the three languages, on certain heads which he 
When he spoke on business, he spoke 
As my full 
mental energies were in play, I at once grasped his 
meaning, and, following the type which he had set in 
the dictated letters, I managed fairly well. 

He now requested me to tell no one the terms on 
which I had been admitted to the office. 

“The young fellows with whom you will work are 
unsalaried,” he said. “Several of them have paid 
premiums for their admission here. It is fair, per- 
fectly, as I intend to take my full money’s worth out 
of you; but they might not understand this.” 

I promised readily to keep my own counsel, and 
then, with a changed tone and manner, he asked 
what arrangements I had made for my living in 
London. After I had satisfied him on this point, he 
invited me to dine with him that evening in his 
house at Kensington. 

“T should like to introduce you to my wife,” he 
said, “and to my stepdaughter.” 

I could not help looking surprised, for I had under- 
stood that my uncle was a bachelor, and he explained, 
with a smile— 

“My marriage is a recent event, and the reason I 
never wrote to your mother about it was that until 
the other day, when I had her letter about you, I 
thought she had ceased to take any interest in me.” 

I tried to apologise, by saying we had lived very 
quietly since we left Varley Park, and he answered, 
with much heartiness— 

“f am aware of what your circumstances have 
been. Your mother is a grand woman, Francis 
Varley—no one knows that better than I do—but she 
is too proud. I said your father was on the high 
road to ruin; but I confess I might have said it less 
bluntly. Your mother was seared, and thought I 
meant to reflect harshly on your father. That is the 
whole history of our estrangement. By sending you 
here she has shown that her confidence and affection 
For the rest, let bygones 


specified, 
rapidly, but with admirable clearness. 


towards me are still alive. 
be bygones,” 

He now touched an electric bell, and, having sent 
for his managing clerk, said to him, “ Mr. Varley will 
help you with the foreign cerrespondence. Give 
Stephens the work you have been giving to him, and 
let me know when there is a vacancy in the tea- 
room.” 

During the rest of that day I was too busily 
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engaged to give many thoughts to what my uncle had 
told me ; but as the work given to me was of a much 
more interesting character than any that had, up to 


fore me, I was interrupted by the pulling up in front 
of our door of a private hansom, and, a few moments 
later, the servant brought in a note addressed to my- 
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“She sang, in a full rich voice.’—p, 14. 


that time, fallen in my way, I went back to my lodg- 
ings feeling much elated. 

I lived in Islington, and, as this quarter is as far 
removed from Kensington as if it belonged to another 
world, IT was somewhat puzzled to imagine how I 
could manage, without the assistance of a cab, which 
would be an expensive luxury, to transport myself to 
my uncle's. 

But while I was busy with a map of London be- 


self. It was from my new aunt, and ran as follows : 
—“T am sure you will never find your way from 
Islington to Kensington alone, and, as I do not wish 
dinner kept waiting, I send my husband’s cab to 
bring you to our house.” I thought this a very kind 
attention, and my drive through the changing scenes 
of the London streets in the mellow light of this 
summer evening remains in my mind as a pleasantly 
exciting memory. I wasas full of wonder as a child, 
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The world of toiling, struggling, moving humanity 
seemed to be hemming me in on every side. I felt 
like a swimmer, who pauses for a moment to take 
breath, before, with powerful strokes, he divides the 
stream, which, were he content to lie idle on its sur- 
face, would assuredly bear him down. 

At last my dream-like sensations were inter- 
rupted by the drawing up of the cab before a hand- 
some house in the fashionable part of Kensington. 
At the same moment the door of the house was 
thrown open, and a respectful attendant, who stood 
in waiting, 
through a corridor, and up the steps of a fine wide 
staircase, 

“The ladies are expecting you, sir,” he said, as he 
opened the door of a room on the first floor, and 
showed me in. 


conducted me across a large carpeted hall, 


’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY UNCLE’S HOUSE IN KENSINGTON. 


THERE were two ladies only in the large drawing- 
room into which I was ushered. One, the mistress of 
the house, and my aunt by marriage, who was busy 
over some embroideries at a sofa, threw them down 
in a heap when the door was opened, and came for- 
ward to meet me. 

“Here he is, Augusta,” I heard her say to the 
other lady, who was standing by the window to catch 
the last of the evening light. The drawing-room had 
not yet been lit up, and entering it as I did from 
the brilliantly lighted hall and staircase, it seemed 
almost dark. 

When my eyes became accustomed to the light, I 
found myself seated in a luxurious arm-chair directly 
opposite to a little, dark, and most vivacious lady, who 
was talking faster than I had ever heard any lady 
talk in my life. I was conscious also of the fact 
that I was being observed by a pair of dark and very 
handsome eyes, on a somewhat higher level than 
mine. The fact was that I had been hurried into 
a chair by my kind aunt, one of whose pleasant 
idiosyncrasies it was to believe that every one who came 
within the sphere of her influence needed rest or refresh- 
ment, while Miss Augusta Fanshawe, her daughter, 
had chosen to stand. She was dressed in white, with 
a few flowers in her hair and a coloured girdle round 
her waist, and she stood, half leaning against the 
piano, in a very graceful attitude. Since then I have 
seen pictures of last-century beauties, which were 
very much like her as she was then. I say as she 
was then, because, during the years when I had the 
privilege of knowing her, she represented, in her own 
particular person, so many ages and seasons that it 
was very diflicult for a person so inexperienced as I 
was to get at her real identity. 

Meanwhile my aunt was pouring out questions 
which she did not wait to have answered, and ov- 
easionally appealing to her daughter, who had said 
nothing but “ How do you do ?” with an entreaty 


that she would let me rest and become accustomed 
to them before she expected me to converse. 

“People talk so fast and so unceasingly now- 
adays,” she said, addressing herself to me, “ that I 
feel pleased to come across a person who can sit quiet 
for a few minutes. Not that I like a perfect dullard, 
either ; but we know very well you are not that. 
Between ourselves—you must really promise me not 
to let it go further—vour uncle has brought home a 
most glowing account of you. Imprudent, am I, 
Augusta? Well, I grant you it would be imprudent 
in most cases ; but I am sure Mr. Varley is not one 
to take advantage of a little frankness, He likes 
frankness, you see! SodoI. We shall be very good 
friends ; Iam sure of that. And now, Mr. Varley 
—you would prefer me to call you Frank? Oh, 
that’s right, we shall get on so much better! Well, 
then, Frank, I hope your uncle did not -alarm you 
this morning. He has a blunt manner, but his heart 
is in the right place. Your mother, Lady Varley, 
you should know, was always his favourite sister. 
Aad that reminds me—how is your mother? and 
what is she like? It is funny, and I can’t tell how 
to account for it; but I am extraordinarily curious 
about her. 
about your mother until we know each other better. 
Well, I can understand that.” 

Here I managed to interpose a word or two to the 


Perhaps you had rather not talk to me 


effect that it was always a pleasure to me to talk 
about my mother. I added, hastily, being fearful of 
a further torrent of speech, which might finally pre- 
vent me from expressing my gratitude, that it was 
very kind of my aunt to have sent a carriage to my 
lodgings. 

She nodded her head in a gratified way when I 
had spoken ; then she looked towards her daughter. 

“Tt was Augusta who thought of it first,’ she 
said; “such a head that child has! You would 
not imagine it, to look at her, but it’s a fact. She 
thinks of everything—yes, literally everything. My 
dear, you need not protest ; you know it perfectly well. 
I should be lost without you, and so would But 
here he is, to answer for himself. Come in, Mr. 
Mortimer. I was just telling your nephew Frank 
that you would be lost without our Augusta. Isn’t 
that the case?” 

My uncle had just come in. 
fully for the evening, and looked a different person 
from the shrewd somewhat hard man of business 
whom I had that morning: encountered in the office. 

* Augusta and I have been friends for many a long 





He was dressed care- 


year,” he said, kindly. “‘ T remember her before she 
remembers herself. But why are you sitting in 
Egyptian darkness ?” 

“Don’t have lights just yet, Guardy,” said 
Augusta ; “ we should have to shut out the sky, and 
it is so lovely to-night !” 

“Well,” he said, “if we must sit in the dark till 
By-the-by ”— 
turning to me—“‘are you fond of music, Francis ?” 

I answered, as a matter of course, that I delighted in 


dinner, sing to us, like a good child. 








































it. Really, I did not know much about music at that 
time. The “native wood-notes wild” of the birds, 
as they sang, in early summer, in our hedgerows and 
copses, and the scarcely more cultured music of my 
playmate’s voice, raised in the morning and evening 
hymn, or in some ballad which had caught her fancy, 
were the only sorts of music to which I was ac- 
customed, 

The piano faced the window. Augusta seated 
herself before it, and the evening light was on her 
face while she sang, in a full rich voice, one of 
Schubert’s lovely melodies. 

Before she had finished singing dinner was an- 
nounced, but none of us stirred until the last low 
note had dropped away into silence. Then my uncle 
said, with a sigh, “Thank you, my dear. That does 
one good after the toil and turmoil of the day, But 
come tome. Francis takes his aunt in, of course, as 
this is his first visit. You and I will go together.” 

“And not for the first time, Guardy,” she an- 
swered smilingly, 

The dinner was as finely laid out and as pune- 
tiliously served as if I, in my solitary insignificance, 
had been a dinner-party ; in fact, having been ac- 
customed, for many years, to the exceedingly simple 
style ef living in my cottage-home, I confess I was a 
little abashed at first by the profusion and magni- 
ficenee of everything. This was, doubtless, observed 
by kind-hearted Mrs. Mortimer, for she was care- 
ful to make few demands upon my conversational 
powers. I have known her now for a considerable 
length of time, and [ have known others who were 
gifted as she was, but never have I heard her or any 
ove else talk with such unceasing volubility. Had 
I been a talker, and wished to shine in this capa- 
city, [ should have been utterly foiled. I was not a 
talker ; I felt shy and a little strange, and it was a 
relief to me to have all responsibility taken off my 
shoulders. Notaing was required of me but appre- 
ciative listening. But it was not only the grandeur 
of the dinner which deprived me of my self-posses- 
sion. Without looking I could see that during the 
whole of the evening I was being observed by the 
pair of dark handsome eyes, whose glance I had first 
met when, in the half-dark drawing-room, I was 
being welcomed by my aunt. I felt also—how I 
cannot say—that there was something more than 
ordinary curiosity in their watchfulness, Occa- 
sionally I thought the observation was unfriendly, 
and I wondered how I could have managed, at this 
early stage of our acquaintanceship, to awaken the 
young lady’s displeasure. But soon I decided that it 
was merely critical. 

Curiously enough, I was called upon that very 
evening for an opinion about her. 

When the ladies had left the dining-room, my 
uncle, motioning me to a chair near him, said, in a 
friendly tone— 

“You will get on well with your aunt, Francis. I 
see she has taken toyou. But I want to know what 
you think of my step-daughter.” 
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This was no little puzzling. 

“Miss Fanshawe is very handsome and eraceful,” I 
said, after a short pause. 

“She is certainly graceful,” he answered. “I am 
not sure that she is generally thought handsome, 
But you,” he smiled, “ have not much experience yet. 
However, I am glad you admire Augusta. You and 
she will see much of each other in the future. Have 
you found out that she is a remarkable girl ?” 

“‘She seemed to me clever,” I said, though I felt 
slightly incompetent to express an opinion. “ And,” 
with more courage, “she has a most delightful voice.” 

“ Yes,” replied my uncle, meditatively. “ Augusta 
sings well. She does other things well. In fact, she 
won't attempt anything unless she believes she can 
doit well. There can be no doubt about it, the girl is 
remarkable. I believe, if she plays her cards well, 
she has a remarkable future before her.” 

“T hope her future will at least be a happy one,” I 
said, 

To my surprise, he turned round on me a little 
sharply. 

“Do you put happiness in the first place in your 
thoughts about the future, Francis Varley ?” he said. 

“T!” T echoed, reddening, 

“Yes, you. Do you think of nothing so much as 
being happy ?” 

Recovering myself, for his abruptness had momen- 
tarily startled me, I said, with a smile, “ I was not 
looking at the question from my own point of view. 
It is pleasant, of course, to be happy, but men must 
think of many things before their personal pleasures. 
I was thinking of your step-daughter. It seems 
unnatural that a pretty and clever girl should have 
anything but happiness before her.” 

“There is some truth, and a good deal of senti- 
ment in that, Francis. Men of your age don't, as a 
general rule, believe ina woman’s ambition. I do; I 
like to see a woman with ends and aims above the 
common, This quality gives what I call flavour to 
her character. It helps her through the milk-and- 
water ‘all for love and the world well lost’ stage 
of her existence. That’s a stage, you know, as 
necessary as measles to the greater proportion 
of men and women. Once safely through it, and 
there is hope of their making some figure in the 
world.” Here he glanced at me, half humorously, 
half scrutinisingly ; and I fully expected a catechism 
which I might have found it hard to meet, about the 
stage of experience I had reached, when he broke off 
suddenly to ask if any one had ever noticed my 
extraordinary likeness to my mother. 

It was always a pleasure to me when my resem- 
blance to my mother, on which I greatly prided 
myself, was noticed. I answered that I was some- 
times thought like her, and that [I was pleased to find 
he agreed with the opinion. He went on to say that 
he hoped he and she might meet soon. 

“There are one or two little matters,” he said, 
which I should like to diseuss with your mother.” 

“ Shall I tell her what you say?” I asked. 
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“* Yes, do—or no—perhaps we had better wait a 
while, and see whether you settle down and like 
your new life.” 

*T will tell her of the kind reception I have met 
here,” I said. 

“ Well! if you like, and you can tell her of my 
marriage too. That will surprise her, and, in fact, it 
often surprises me. I had known Augusta and her 
mother for years, and had always taken an interest 
in them. Mrs. Mortimer’s first husband was wealthy 
and ambitious. He wished to found a family, and 
ifason had been given to him, he would willingly 
have paid away half his wealth, and worked day and 
night to make up the loss, As his only child was a 
daughter, he cared little for her ; so little, indeed, 
that but for me the poor child would never have 
been properly educated.” 

He paused a moment, and a smile, half gentle, 
half malicious, came over his face as he went on. 
“The little minx does not know that, but it is 
true. She owes her pretty manners to me, the 
cultivation of her voice to me, her carriage, her 
style, and that general miscellaneous knowledge 
which the monkey so well knows how to use 
—all to me. I had no particular views then. I 
was a disappointed man, and [ took to the dark-eyed 
little beauty for no other reason, I believe, than 
because she took to me. But now the child has 
become mine, and [I have views for her.” At this 
point, just when I was becoming interested, my 
uncle stopped and asked me to replenish my glass, 
aud pass the claret. I told him I was not accus- 
tomed to wine, and he did not press me, nor did he, 
to my disappointment, return to the subject we had 
been discussing. After a little desultory conversation, 
we joined the ladies in the drawing-room. Augusta 
gave us some music, Mrs. Mortimer favoured us with 
several more of her lively monologues, and I made a 
lame attempt to enter into conversation with Miss 
‘anshawe, who piqued me by the chilliness of her 
manner. Finding then that the evening was drawing 
on apace, I thought it well to speak about retiring. 


I returned to Islington as I had come, in my uncle’s 
‘ab, and this drive was even more exciting to my 
imagination than the former one had been. London 
by night oppressed me. The utter silence that 
brooded over some of the streets, where only an 
illuminated window, here and there, told that any 
one was alive; the rush and movement of others ; 
momentary glimpses at some corner, occupied by 
a gin-palace, of terrible and pathetic scenes; a 
policeman, followed by a ragged crowd, taking into 
custody a human being, so miserable as scarcely to 
look human; these things I saw, and my heart 
burned within me, and my eyes were hot with unshed 
tears. This, then, was London—this was the world. 

Never shall I forget the deep depression that fell 
upon me that night. 

But presently, taking heart again, I looked up. 
The sky I knew—the midnight sky, with its myriad 
stars, shepherded all by the crescent moon, which 
had been my childhood’s delight and wonder, hung 
over this grim world of London as it hung over the 
moors and valleys at home. 

Yes, the sky was there—the same deep, tranquil 
sky, which, ever through the turbulence of time, and 
the mystery of generations hurrying to the tomb, is 
telling out its silent lessons of faith and patience and 
sublimity. 

“The evil is transient,” I said to myself, “‘ the good 
remains for ever.” 

But that night I formed a determination, which, 
with more or less of courage and perseverance, I have 
always endeavoured to carry out. 

The lessons that I, through.no merit of my own, 
had learned from sea and sky and rolling downs, [ 
would endeavour to impart to some few, at least, of 
these unhappy London poor. 

Excitement kept me long awake that night, and 
when, towards the morning, I fell asleep at last, I 
dreamt I was in the Rectory garden at home, walking 
with Mary Arden in the beech avenue, and making 
her weep by saying that she ought not to wish to be 


happy. (To be continued.) 








THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY, AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS,” ETC. 


I.—THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” — 
GALATIANS v. 22, 23. 


=> 

x >ATHER in heaven, we humbly pray, 

FE: In mercy look on us to-day, 

eos And, guiding us upon our way, 
Grant us Thy Holy Spirit. 

Forgive us all the wrong things done, 

Help us the paths of sin to shun, 

That we may show, ere sets the sun, 

Sweet firstfruit of the Spirit. 


May we be gentle, patient, kind, 
To every selfish pleasure blind, 
Using for others hand and mind, 
Helped by Thy Holy Spirit. 
And may we serve Thee, Lord, aright, 
Living our lives as in Thy sight, 
Showing each day more fair and bright 
The sweet fruit of the Spirit. 
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T the remote end of the village, where 
a community of silver birches and fresh 
green fir-trees fringes the base of the 
hill, stands the cottage of Reuben Gray. 
Behind the garden is a sandstone cliff, 

overhung by a curtain of ivy of living green, 

interspersed with soft tufts of rich feathery 
ferns. 

Many a time [ have watched the dawn, the 
development, and the decadence of the seasons on 
that ivy-covered and fern-fringed cliff; and so 
has old Reuben Gray. It has told him, as well 
as any calendar could, when virgin May, song- 
bearing June, rich July, and lusty August were 
with us. It is a concentration or an epitome of 
all the verdure and wild flowers of the vale ; and 
when we see the scars on the dinted rock appear 
again where before there hung a drapery of tender 
verdure, we know that the lustre of the season 
has begun to grow dim. 

At the foot of his garden, throughout all the 
seasons, there flows, like a silver streak in the 
sunshine, a stream pure, garrulous, and bright. 
Long ago, in the midst of its flower-fringed 
windings, Reuben Gray formed a rockery com- 


passed with ferns, and indented with emerald 
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shells from the sunny islands of far-off seas. 
Then there are the modest little wicket gate, 
the honeysuckle porch, the latticed windows and 
the straw-thatched roof, which give the cottage 
an additional charm. The little upper windows 
are deep-buried in that thatch as in a nest of 
straw, while the old and hospitable covering is 
inlaid with the golden stone-crop or deep- 
cushioned with green moss. 

Reuben Gray has been for twenty years in 
Dovedale, and during that time, like many others 
of us, he has compassed all the notes of joy and 
sorrow in human existence. It has often 
occurred to me, when I, in the twilight, have 
gone round to the old church and found Reuben 
playing on the organ, with deft hand and the 
finest feeling, that sublime Ayrie Eleison trom 
Mozart’s Twelfth Service, that in it there were 
the spiritual outcome and expression not only of 
his life, but of the lives of many in the world. 
Every phase of joy and sorrow; every tone of 
human happiness or misery; every lofty 
aspiration, and every blighted hope in human 
existence, are contained in that wondrous music. 
Beginning with the deepest wail of supplication, 
it takes the soul as it were up the steps of a 

















golden ladder, and leaves it in a grand rhapsody 
of triumph and praise. 

Reuben’s heart was one of tenderness and 
affection, and yet the cast of his face was usually 
sad. His was a countenance that was the index 
to a soul that had oft been baptised in suffering 
and sorrow. And yet in all the passing years 
that sad look never repelled one heart in Dove- 
dale. His was that sweet, generous nature that 
children love and trust, a precious possession to 
have; and all of the dale, son and sire, matron and 
maid, gave him not only respect but reverence. 

Reuben Gray’s kith and kin had run their lives 
in Dovedale for many generations far back into 
the olden days. The Parish register and that other 
register cut on the stone slabs in the church- 
yard, contain their names for nearly a century. 

Reuben Gray had left Dovedale in early 
youth for an appointment under the East 
India Company’s service. He spent more than 
twenty years in India. During this time, if he 
had not become positively wealthy, he had 
earned what would keep his wife, an only 
daughter, and himself in comfort ; and thus 
they had come to begin, as it were, a new and 
more restful life in his native vale. 

As [ said, Reuben Gray had been in Dovedale 
for twenty years. During that time he has sat 
twice in the solemn shadows of sorrow. We 
all know that affliction worketh either towards 
woe and unrest, or toward righteousness and 
peace. Him it purified and brought into a 
loftier spiritual life. 

For three years after they came to Dove- 
dale, no hearts were brighter and no hands were 
readier for good, noble parish work than were 
those of the Grays. Alice, a sweet maiden of 
eighteen summers, knew the little wants and 
wishes, joys and sorrows of every cottager not 
only in the hamlet but in the valley far and 
near. Her face and that of her mother were of 
the same type of loveliness. I cannot say that 
the faces were beautiful after the artistic mean- 
ing of the word. In their dark eyes there dwelt, 
however, a warmth and a look of infinite tender- 
ness and love. ‘They were faces that were 
sweet, delicate, subdued—such faces as those 
that the grand old masters gave to the Madonnas 
long ago. For these three years mother and 
daughter were ever at work, wherever  sick- 
ness or death, poverty or suffering called them. 

It was alike beautiful and pathetic to learn, 

often by the merest chance, how their sympathy 

led them to identify themselves with the suffer- 
ing and the long nightly vigils in some cottager’s 
sick family. Many a time they cooled the 
child’s fevered brow, or watched, with comfort- 
ing presence, by the bedside of aged ones whom 
the ebbing tide was bearing across the solemn 
dark sea on which we must all voyage alone. 
They are both gone now to their rest, and the 
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great Master has already announced the reward 
of such, more than eighteen centuries ago, on 
the green slopes of Olivet—‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto these, the least of My disciples, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

This brings me now to the solemn, sad, almost 
tragic days in Reuben Gray’s life. Old Luke 
Barton’s wife lay stricken of a fever. Luke and 
she had no sons or daughters, now got to man- “ 
hood or womanhood, to cheer them with bright 
hearts and ready help; they had been going 
down the hill of life with ever-increasing frailty 
for years now. Every succeeding step was 
becoming more tottering, and they had no 
guiding or upholding help from any one unless 
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that which was extended to them by myself or 


some kind hearts in Dovedale. They lived ina 
small thatched cottage built on a patch of sloping 
ground at the remote end of the mill weir. The 
house was small, dull, and had that lonely look 
which can hardly be described by one word, a 
look as if it were a castaway and discarded by 
the other more comfortable and well-to-do look- 
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ing houses in the vale. The house is now a ruin, 
and is the only unlovely fragment in all Dove- 
dale of what was formerly a human habitation. 
The plot of garden ground is now covered with 
matted weeds. The currant bushes hang in 
lank slips by the mouldering wall. Luke Barton 
and his wife are long gone from that frail habita- 
tion :— 
They are dead, 

The light extinguished of their lonely hut, 

The hut itself abandoned to decay, 

And they forgotten in the quiet grave. 


It was while nursing Luke Barton’s wife that 
Alice Gray contracted that fever which took her 
from us, and saddened all the vale. Her case, 
good old Dr. Young said, had been most critical 
from the beginning. Never shall I forget that 
night on which I was hurriedly summoned, after 
all hope of recovery had gone. 

It was an evening of sweet and calm repose. 
The grassy meadows, the hawthorn bushes and 
the willow holts were all rejoicing in the fresh 
verdure of early summer. The swallows in their 
happy flight were describing large, graceful circles 
or descending to the stream in swift aérial leaps. 
The tender notes of the love song of the wild 
dove came in sweet pulsations from the shadowy 
wood. The other sounds were only those of the 
bleating of a stray lamb and the far-off call of the 
bittern from its sedgy haunt. It was an evening 
of calmness and peace in all the vale, an evening 
that surely did not seem to compass or contain 
the sorrow and pain that I was forced to see ere 
the stars paled before the rising sun of the fol- 
lowing morn. 

All through that night of early summer we 
waited by the bedside of Alice Gray. It was 
infinitely distressing to see how she wandered in 
her delirium. From snatches of “ Home, Sweet, 
Home” and “ Allan Water,” she drifted on to 
one of the verses of Herrick’s quaint Litany :— 

“When the tapers now burn blue, 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me.” 

From that she passed to—and sang with the 
most touching abandon—the sweet Psalm of the 
young shepherd-minstrel of Israel, and from that 
she went to more tender and diviner words of 
David's great Son and Lord. 

There came one calm hour before she entered 
the dark valley. Her face became wondrously 
chastened, almost glorified—that face that ever 
was clothed with chastity, reverence, and the cast 
of holy thought. She bade us all farewell, and 
had only done so when again reason left its throne 
and— 


The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way. 


A few moments more of light and love 
were granted for the last parting. ‘Kiss 


me, mother dear, and father—come near and 
kiss me. Give me your strong hand,” said Alice, 
now in her mortalconflict—that conflict which we 
must engage in all alone, so far as human help is 
concerned. There were some moments of intense 
silence, broken only by the sobs of those around. 
The dying one spoke again in a whisper : “ Father, 
keep my hand in yours till my feet touch the 
waters of Jordan; after that my Saviour shall 
lead me through. Farewell; we shall meet on the 
far-off shore.” We had to unloose that grasp 
after her spirit had fled. 

In one brief year her mother followed her 
through the dark river to the land where dwel- 
leth the King in His beauty. 

In that grave, at that solemn hour, Reuben 
Gray buried much of his hope and joy. 

And yet that same grave is very dear to his 
heart. God has in it, in His safe and tender 
keeping, the dust that to Reuben is so precious. 
The winds blow more softly as they pass over it, 
and the flowers that bloom on that spot of earth 
give to it a patient waiting joy. Every visit he 
pays to it sends him back with more unselfish 
ideas in his own mind, a greater benevolence 
towards others, and makes him more resolved 
than ever to quarrel less with earthly pain and 
the inscrutable visitations of God. To him 
the sighing of the winds in the trees in the old 
church-yard around that grave is sweeter than 
song, for his heart refuses to be divorced from 
the sorrow for the separation from his dead ones. 
The wells of love are not, however, frozen within 
his heart ; his unselfish deeds go out to all around 
who are in need. The souls of lovingkindness 
that were in his sweet Alice and her beloved 
mother seem to have centred themselves in him ; 
and if the spirits of the departed can know of the 
effects wrought out through the memories left of 
the influence of noble unselfish lives, then these 
two shall be filled with a holy joy. 

And so old Reuben Gray has long lived in that 
peace that cometh forth from sanctified suffering, 
He has endeavoured to imitate the Master, and 
he has grown thereby in lovingkindness and 
mercy. One little incident which happened on 
an evening not long ago may serve to show this. 
It was just at eventide. I was sitting at my study 
window, and, looking out into the dusk, I saw 
him in the churchyard, going towards that grave 
which he tended with such loving hands. I went 
across to join him. When [I arrived he had left 
the grave, but I knew from the strains of the organ 
that he was in thechurch. I quietly approached, 
and just then, in a sweet and tremulous voice, he 
was singing a tender and simple hymn of 
William Blake’s :— 


“Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by ; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 
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“Oh! He gives to us His joy, 
That our grief He may destroy ; 
Till our grief is fled and gone, 
He doth sit by us and moan.” 


This old hymn, so quaint and yet so full of 
reverence and the truest worship, was most im- 
pressive to me, sung, as it was, in the old church 








My Weary Sout. i9 


in the falling twilight. It contained also the 
triumph of faith. 

I did not care to break in upon the old man’s 
sacred snatch of heartfelt song. I went out into 
the churchyard just as the first stars began to 
shine in the twilight, and left Reuben Gray all 
alone. 
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Words by ANNE STEELE, 


Refuge of my Weary Soul. 


Musie by Grorcr B. ARNOLD, Mus.D., Oxon. 
(Organist of Winchester Cathedral.) 
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2. To Thee I tell each rising grief, 
For Thou alone canst heal : 
Thy word can bring a sweet relief 
For every pain I feel. 


3. Hast Thou not bid me seek Thy face ? 
And shall I seek in vain 2? 
And can the ear of sovereign grace 


4, No; still the ear of sovereign grace 
Attends the mourner’s prayer : 
Oh, may I ever find access 


To breathe my sorrows there! 


co 


Thy merey-seat is open still— 


There let my soul retreat; 
With humble hope attend Thy wiil, 





Be deaf when I complain ? 


And wait beneath Thy feet. 








CHAPTER I. 
YY WONDER if I shall ever feel at home here, 
) or be happy again ?” Grace Norman said aloud 
as she glanced round the chill bare school- 
room at Wingtield Manor ; “ it’s all so different 
from what I expected and hoped !” 

Bravely she brushed away her tears, and began 
to examine the dusty book-shelves, while she 
waited for some one to welcome her to Wingfield 
Manor. 

She was a tall slender girl, with sad dark eyes, and 
a very pale face, and her simple black dress added to 
the melancholy of her appearance. She felt very 
solitary and unhappy as her thoughts flew back to 
her own old home, a pleasant little vicarage nestling 
in a fertile valley. But sorrow found its way even 
into that peaceful spot ; first her mother was taken 
from her, then her father died quite suddenly, and 
Grace Norman found herself, at sixteen, alone in the 
world, and quite unprovided for. She had no rela- 
tives save Mr. Wingfield, a distant cousin of her 


“Grace would read to Ada during the long pleasant summer 


afternoons,”—p. 22. 


GRACE NORMAN’S VICTORY. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


mother’s, and he wrote offering her a home at the 
Manor, till something could be decided on as to her 
future. 

She arrived in the afternoon, and learned that Mrs. 
Wingfield and Miss Ada were out driving, and then 
a servant conducted her to the dusty and depressing 
school-room to await their return; Grace smiled 
sadly through her tears as she remembered how dif- 
ferently strangers had been welcomed at her father’s 
vicarage. No one, no matter how poor or humble, 
was ever received with such chilling coldness. Then 
she began to wonder about Ada ; would she be kind 
and affectionate, or stiff and formal ? was she a grown- 
up young lady, and done with lessons (a glance round 
the dusty school-reom made that seem very probable), 
or was she a child who had not yet commenced to 
learn? In the midst of these reflections the door 
opened, and Mrs. Wingfield entered, followed by a 
beautiful child of ten or eleven, who hung back with 
a shy almost sullen expression, and glanced at Grace 
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with a scowl that totally disfigured her extremely 
pretty features. 

“Come and shake hands with your new cousin, 
Ada, and say you are pleased to see her,” Mrs. Wing- 
field said kindly, after having given Grace a cordial 
welcome ; but Ada refused to make any advances, 
and frowned defiantly. 

“Come and have some tea,” Mrs. Wingfield con- 
tinued pleasantly ; “ Ada has had a long drive, and 
is very tired, and [ dare say you are tired too, Grace, 
and will be glad to go to your room; but come and 
have some tea first.” 

As Grace rose to follow her hostess, Ada rushed 
rudely in front and seized her mother by the hand. 
It was unkind as well as rude, and poor Grace felt it 
keenly. She did not know that Ada was an only 
child, and very much spoiled, and that she had taken 
it into her pretty, wilful head to bitterly resent her 
cousin’s coming to the Manor. But then Ada was 
jealous of every one her father and mother took the 
slightest notice of, and caused herself and all who 
loved her a great deal of misery. 

“You must try and make yourself at home and be 
happy with us, Grace,” Mrs. Wingfield said, taking 
no further notice of Ada. “ You can walk in the 
grounds and gardens, and there are plenty of books, 
and then you and your little cousin will soon become 
friends, [hope. She is shy and sadly spoiled, so you 
must try and be patient with her. I may as well tell 
you now that Mr. Wingfield intends to place you in 
a first-rate school, where you will receive a thorough 
education, and so be able to earn your own living 
some day ; but, for the present, you must consider 
this your home. [’ll have a piano put in the school- 
room, and you must practise and continue your 
studies.” 

“Thank you very much,” Grace said, shyly. “ You 
are very good !” 

“But you don’t like lessons, do you?” Ada cried, 
suddenly. “ You don’t want to practise !” 

“Ves, indeed I do. I love musie and lessons,” 
was the eager reply ; and Ada looked considerably 
astonished ; then her brow clouded, and she turned 
away with a burst of tears. “Mamma, I don’t want 
Grace Norman here; send her away,” she cried, 
passionately. 

“My dear, you must not talk like that ; go straight 
to your room directly,” her mother said, gravely and 
sadly. “And you, Grace, must not mind anything 
Ada says this afternoon; she is not quite herself.” 

Grace forced back her tears as well as she could, 
and then said good-night, as she was very tired. 
Her welcome to Wingfield Manor had not been a 
very cheerful one. 


CHAPTER II, 


“GRACE dear, do you know anything of Ada? 
She said she was going to the school-room to you.” 
* Thave not seen her since breakfast, aunt,” Grace 
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replied, looking up from a_ drawing she was finishing ; 


’ 


“but I will go at once and look for her.’ 

“Do, please, dear; if she is out of sight for a 
moment, I am terribly anxious about her, as she is 
nearly sure to be in some mischief,” and Mrs. Wing- 
field sighed deeply as she thought what a trouble her 
only child was, and how difficult she found it to 
manage or control her. 

Grace Norman had been three months at the 
Manor, and as yet there was no word of her going 
away to school. She was very useful to her aunt 
and uncle, as she called Mrs. and Mr. Wingfield, 
and had become a general favourite with the whole 
household. Her patient gentleness and unvarying 
good temper had won her a way to all hearts save 
Ada’s ; she was still rude, ungracious, and jealous, 
and never lost an opportunity of teasing her cousin. 
It was enough for Grace to express admiration for 
anything, for Ada to take a violent dislike to it. She 
smeared Grace’s exercises, smudged her crayon draw- 
ings, tore up her neatly copied music, and often 
scribbled over her books, and even tormented her poor 
little fox-terrier, Buffer, to the verge of distraction. 
He was a forlorn, friendless little creature, that had 
strayed into the Manor garden one day, and as Grace 
seemed to pity the creature deeply, Mr. Wingfield 
said she might keep him. Ever since, little Buffer 
had been her greatest friend and companion, for Ada 
persistently refused to make friends with her cousin: 
But Buffer was as good-tempered and forgiving as 
his mistress, and never bore malice for the teasings 
he received ; and when Grace left the schoolroom to 
seek Ada, he followed her, gravely wagging his tail, 
as if deploring the necessity for such an expedition. 

“ How different it would be if we were only friends, 
if Ada loved me and permitted me to love her,” 
Grace mused, as she hurried through the gardens, 
and across the thickly wooded park in search of her 
cousin. “ How much happier uncle and aunt would 
be too; and, most of all, how much pleasanter it 
would be for Ada herself.” 

Grace scarcely knew how truly unhappy Ada’s 
father and mother were about her; she could not 
realise the care and anxiety the child’s wilfulness 
and intractability caused them. They had hoped at 
first that Grace’s presence would have a beneficial 
result, but it really seemed as if Ada had grown 
worse instead of better. Still Grace was always so 
cheerful and forgiving, so ready with the soft answer 
that turns away wrath, so inclined to make the very 
best of her cousin, that they felt her example must 
in time do Ada good. It was uphill work for poor 
Grace at times, hard to keep her temper under 
taunts, teasings, and unjust reproaches, but she 
strove always to be patient, and remember that it 
was better to keep her temper than take a fortress. 

“Where can the child be, now, I wonder?” she 
said aloud, as she looked right and left through the 
Park. “Can you find her, Buffer?” and the wise 
doggie wageed his tail and set off in the direction of 
a pond that Jay in 4 remote part of the grounds, 


22 THE QUIVER. 


Water-lilies grew 
breakfast Mrs. Winefield said she would send the 
gardener for some. Ada, however, had set off at 
once to gather them, though she had been forbidden 
She had just filled her basket, 
and was turning away, when she slipped on the edge 
of the water, and rolled in, just as Grace and Buffer 
came in sight. 


to go near the pond, 


Without a moment’s hesitation, Grace waded into 
the water, and dragged her cousin to the bank, 
thoroughly wet and chilled, and almost frightened 
to death ; while Buffer swam out and heroically res- 
cued the empty flower-basket. Terribly frightened 
herself, and with faltering steps, Grace half-led, half- 
carried Ada towards the house. 

When they were near it, they met Mr. Wingfield 
hurrying in search of them. He took the half-fainting 
child in his arms, and, telling Grace to be brave and 
keep up, they soon reached home, and both girls 
were warmly wrapped up, and sent to bed to prevent 
their catching cold. 

* * * * * * 

“Why did you pull me out of the pond, Gracie ? 
If you hadn't come I should have been drowned,” Ada 
said, next morning, with a sort of defiant humility. 
“Tf LT had, I think it would have served me right ; 
I have been so horrid and unkind to you.” 
kissed the 
abashed and troubled face. She knew how much 
it cost Ada to confess she had been wrong, and made 


DD 


For answer, Grace bent down and 


it as easy as possible for her. 
“You must thank Buffer, dear,’ 
the soft golden hair. 


, 


she said, stroking 
“T should never have gone to 
the pond but for him ;” and the doggie wagged his 
tail in support of that statement, 


there in abundance, and at 


Once the barrier of pride and jealousy was broken 
down, Ada’s was no half-hearted repentance or affee- 
tion. She became warmly attached to Grace, never 
going anywhere without her, and in a little while 
Wingfield Manor became a different place. Merry 
laughter echoed from the dingy schoolroom, now 
transformed and brightened by 
humour. 


smiles and good 


Grace tried every morning to instruct her cousin, 
but there was not very much progress made in-dovrs, 
3ut in a shady corner of the Park, half-hidden | y 
the trees, surrounded by a wealth of fragrant wild 
flowers, and with a merry little brook chattering 
cheerily in the distance, Grace would read to Ada 
during the long pleasant summer afternoons, while 
Buffer dozed lazily beside them. He had become the 
privileged companion of all their rambles, and Ada 
was nearly as grateful to him for rescuing her 
basket as to Grace for saving herself, as it proved 
that the doggie, like his mistress, bore no malice. And 
after a time, seeing how much Ada was improved by 
companionship with her cousin, Mr. Wingfield re- 
solved Grace should not go to school at all, but share 
Ada’s studies under a competent governess. 

So the Manor has become Grace Norman’s per- 
manent home, and wilful Ada Wingfield her most 
loving cousin. They are constantly together, and 
always friends, and Grace feels that it was patience 
and gentleness conquered <Ada’s stubborn pride, 
rather than the fortunate circumstance of pulling her 
out of the pond. 

Whatever the cause, Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield have 
reason to bless the day that they offered a home to 
Grace Norman, and they fully appreciate the vic- 
tory she achieved over their wilful Ada, H. 
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IN TWO PAPERS—FIRST PAPER. 


“Jesus saith unto her, Give Me to drink.”—St. JoHN iv. 7. 








LL paths lead toa well. It 
is the focus of interest, the 
vital point and creative 
centre of the landscape. It 
attracts all things to itself, 
and diffuses its blessings, as 
a star diffuses its light, far 
around, It is the place 
where life begins and where 
it is constantly renewed. It 

has a perpetual springtime about it. Our Lord’s 

steps, in His toilsome journey northwards from 

Judza to Galilee, along the arid rocky back- 

bone of Palestine, led naturally to such a well. 

The same cause that drew to its side the blade 

of green grass, the lily of the field, and the 





overshadowing tree, the timid cony, and the 
thirsty wayfarer, drew Him Who shared the 
sympathies and experiences of His creation, 
and linked the wants of His own life with those 
of the least of His creatures. The well on whose 
shaded brink He sat down, in the fervid heat of the 
Eastern noon, to rest His weary frame, was one 
not more celebrated for its delicious water than for 
its august associations. It was as old then, to 
the great Pilgrim who had wandered to it from 
Judea, as it is now to the modern pilgrim who 
visits it from England. Ebal and Gerizim, on 
whose twin peaks the altars of an alien faith had 
smoked for ages, looked down upon it; and 
around it the same  corn-fields which had 
nourished the ancient Shechemites, spread their 
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golden aureole. The shadows of eighteen cen- 
turies rested on it ; and during all that long period, 
from the time when the patriarch Jacob dug and 
bequeathed it to his favourite son, its pulse had 
continued to beat, and its living waters to minis- 
ter refreshment to the passing generations. 

What were the meditations of our Lord in this 
storied spot, as He waited patiently for the return 
of His disciples, who had gone to buy food in the 
neighbouring city, we cannot tell, But the ne- 
cessities of the present would overmaster the 
memories of the past. He was not only worn out 
with fatigue, He was also faint with thirst. The 
well of Sychar was not a spring or fountain, 
whose sparkling waters wimpled up to the brim, 
and overflowing with their own fulness, ran re- 
joicing over the fields, diffusing life and gladness 
wherever they flowed. On the contrary, it was a 
draw-well, more than a hundred feet deep. Far 
down, through the filmy green meshes of the 
maiden-hair fern that lined like lace-work its damp 
shady mouth, He could see the glimmering of the 
cool sweet water; and He longed for a draught. 
But He had no rope, or bucket, with which to 
draw it up ; and His thirst was intensified by the 
inaccessibility of the water that seemed so near. 
He might indeed have supplied His want by a 
miracle. He, who in olden times had caused the 
flinty rock to pour forth fresh sparkling water at 
the touch of Moses’ rod,might have made the well 
itself a cup, and caused the water, deep down be- 
yond the reach of an unaided arm, to bubble up 
spontaneously and offer itself in homage to His 
lips. But instead of availing Himself of His super- 
natural power, Jesus sat down beside a well dug 
by human hands, and waited patiently for human 
help to relieve Him in the ordinary way, and by 
the common machinery in use. True to the pur- 
pose of His life, He submitted to the human limi- 
tations which He had imposed upon His Divine 
power, when He entered our flesh and sojourned 
in our world ; and fulfilled the high purposes of 
God in ways and by means accessible to all men. 
And just as in the wilderness He endured the 
pangs of hunger for forty days rather than convert 
stones into bread at the suggestion of Satan ; so 
here, at the well of Sychar, He bore the pangs of 
thirst and faintness rather than separate Himself 
from the lot of humanity which He had voluntarily 
assumed, and fall back upon His power as God to 
relieve His wants. He waited in the former case 
with a sublime patience and self-abnegation till 
the angels relieved His necessities, in a place where 
human help was not procurable ; He waited, in the 
case before us, till a woman came up to the well 
to draw water, as her custom was, for house- 
hold purposes, and to her He said, “ Give Me to 
drink.” 

We have in this request of Jesus a strange re- 
versal of the relations between the Creator and the 
He Who sat there weary and thirsty 


creature. 
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beside the well, was God over all, blessed for ever, 
the Author of every good and perfect gift, He 
whose distinctive name is the Giver. And yet we 
find Him a suppliant at the feet of His own 
creature, begging for a portion of His own gift from 
her. Does it not show in a striking manner how 
in giving Himself to save a perishing world, Jesus 
made Himself a complete sacrifice, emptied Him- 
self of everything and became poor as the very 
poorest 4 

In the thirsty East a request for water is every- 
where answered with the utmost readiness and 
courtesy. The sense of a common need, and the 
inestimable value of the element that supplies it, 
makes even the rudest peasant at once sympathetic 
and anxious to give relief. But religious hatred 
had dried up this fellow-feeling in the heart of 
the Samaritan ; and instead of at once offering the 
pitcher full of water which she had drawn up 
from the well to the lips of the thirsty Jew before 
her, she expressed her astonishment that such a 
request should have been made to her at all. It 
is possible that having thus given expression to 
the hostility of race and creed that separated her 
nation from His, she might have speedily repented 
of her churlishness, and granted Jesus the simple 
favour which He had asked. But no opportunity 
was given to her. Absorbed in the interest of 
the conversation that ensued, she forgot all about 
her own errand and the necessities of the 
mysterious stranger before her, and laid the 
pitcher down beside the well that she might listen 
more attentively. While Jesus Himself was so 
engrossed with His exposition of Divine truth to 
the ignorant and sinful woman, that He com- 
pletely lost all sense of thirst and weariness. 
Xecalling to her the dark secrets o: her life, He 
aroused her slumbering conscience. He saw 
within her a spiritual susceptibility, vague hopes 
and aspirations after higher and purerthings which 
her loose and careless life had not wholly stifled ; 
and to these He appealed in the most gentle 
manner. He dug, by His close personal dealing, 
through the hard rocky strata deposited over her 
truer nature, and thus prepared a well in her heart, 
from which the living water she had idly asked 
from Him without any trouble to herself, should 
flow as the result of her own experience. And she 
was the first to receive that glorious revelation, 
to whose full unfolding all after ages have listened 
with the deepest reverence and joy—‘“I that 
speak unto thee am He.” 

And how refreshing must this interview have 
been to Jesus! He had just begun His public 
ministry. During several weeks He had re- 
mained in Jerusalem after the Passover preach- 
ing the Gospel of repentance. But He pro- 
duced almost no impression upon the hardened 
and bigoted Jews. The Pharisees were irri- 
tated against Him because He had expelled the 
traders from the Temple, and had dared to 
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interfere with their time-honoured eustoms; and 
began to manifest their opposition in various 
trying ways. He was filled with grief and indig- 
nation when He saw the spirit of envy and 
jealousy that moved the holiest men, dashing 
fiercely the cup of life from the lips of a dying 
world, lest their own privileges and vested rights 
should be imperilled. His heart was disconsolate 
when He saw how unsuccessful had been His 
mission. Wearied and dejected more by the cruel 
hardness of men’s hearts than by the tropical 
fierceness of the sun and His own physical wants ; 
athirst more for the saving of men’s souls than 
for the water of any earthly well, we can imagine 
how the successful result of this interview must 
have cheered Him. Rejected by His own people, 
He was welcomed by this Samaritan stranger. 
And there was a gentleness and winningness 
about His whole manner to her, which shows how 
much she had touched His heart, how intensely 
personal and individual was the interest which 
He felt in her. We realise as we gaze and listen 
how near Jesus has come to us; how truly He 
is our brother. He had indeed drink as well as 
meat which the world knew not of. His spirit, 
revived and strengthened by heavenly in- 
fluences, bore up the sinking body ; and. the joy of 
bringing back this poor lost sheep to the fold 
was to Him as the sweetness of water to the 
parched lip. She had not given him to drink 
from Jacob’s well, but she gave Him to drink 
with joy water from the well of salvation. She 
gave Him to drink the joy of saving and blessing 
her. This was the true water that He wanted 
when He said to her, “ Give Me to drink.” The 
natural was but the type of the spiritual. 

The whole incident is an acted parable of the 
Gospel. The words of Jesus, “Give Me to 
drink,” are an illustration of the thirst of God. We 
are accustomed to think and speak about the thirst 
of man, and deem it an all-important thing that 
his thirst should be satisfied. But we hardly 
ever think or speak of the thirst of God. We 
think it natural for man to say to God, “ Give 
me to drink,” but we imagine that God can have 
no thirst. Such a desire would seem to us an 
imperfection; and we cannot associate the 
faintest idea of want or imperfection with Him. 
We think of His infinite self-isolation. We pic- 
ture Him in the vast loneliness of space satisfied 
with His own glory. The old pagan idea of thie 
gods contained in Lucretius— 


Who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm— 
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This pagan idea we transfer to the fiving and 
true God. We imagine that He cannot have 
anything corresponding to the experiences of 
humanity ; that He is raised infinitely above all 
that we can know or feel. But what is the 
object of Revelation but to counteract this erro- 
neous conception ; to show to us that God has no 
self-love, does not live for His own glory in the 
sense that mistaken men impute to Him? We 
believe that God made us in His own image, that 
our nature is but a reflection of His nature ; that 
there is that in the creature which corresponds, 
though at an infinite distance, to something in 
the Creator. If this be so indeed, then it cannot 
be wrong of us to say that God has wants as we 
have, which require to be satisfied, desires that 
need fulfilment. What does the creation of the 
world indicate, but the fulfilment of God’s desire 
for self-manifestation, for giving away that He 
may get back again? He created the multitude 
of waters upon which He sitteth, to satisfy a want 
in Him corresponding to the sensation of thirst 
in. man. This is the final end of water, not 
merely to quench the thirst of plant and animal, 
and make the earth fertile and beautiful ; these 
are secondary and mediate ends, but to minister 
to God's own enjoyment, for we are expressly 
told that for His pleasure water and all other 
objects of nature are and were created. Long 
ages before there was any rational self-conscious 
being who could understand and enjoy this most 
wonderful, this most familiar element, to whose 
wants it might minister, God called it into exist- 
ence, He thirsted for water, and water appeared 
in the desert world ; deep called unto deep, and 
the sea without responded to the sea in the 
Infinite Being And for unknown exons He 
drank a divine joy from the boundless ocean and 
the flowing river, from the foaming cascade and 
the sparkling fountain. He needed all these 
forms of water to satisfy the mighty thirst of 
His nature ; and He was satisfied, for He said of 
them all that they were very good. The beauty and 
the glory of the multitude of waters form a foun- 
tain of joy, which only He who created them can 
drink in its fulness. It can be said of all the 
waters of the earth, in the highest sense, that 
they are rivers of God which are full of water, 
which He keeps ever full and flowing, that they 
may be sources of perpetual refreshment to Him- 
self. And it is a sublime thought that He 
quenches His thirst day after day, not only from 
the streams which man frequents, but also from 
the central sea, over whose vast solitude no ship 
has ever passed, and from the little spring that 
wells up on the lonely mountain side where 
human foot has never trodden, All their beauty 
and their glory minister to the thirst of God, 
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T HE grasses droop, the flowers are dead, 
© The leaves are gone, the ferns are brown ; 
All day the drizzling rain comes down 
And fills afresh the river’s bed. 
At eventide the sun is red, 
And white mists lie in valleys wide, 
Like silver seas with noiseless tide, 
Whose shores are not inhabited. 
The ravaged wheat-fields, bare and white, 


Look cold and gruesome in the night, 
And winds lament with mournful sigh 


The pleasant summe 
Thus Nature in her perfect way 
Reads us the lesson of decay. 
J. T. Burton WOLLASTON, 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


BY THE REY, J. WICLIFF GEDGE, M.A,, DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR WINCHESTER, 


OLD TESTAMENT TYPES. 


No. 1. ADAM, THE FIRST MAN, 
Scripture to be read —Genesis 7., ti. (parts of). 
WLal? THE TEACHER, | It is in- 

| tended this year to give a course 
of lessons on the Types of the 
Old Testament—not merely the 
types of Christ, but also those 
of other things in the Christian 
dispensation. It is, of course, 
difficult to say exactly what 
persons, places, or things were 
actually intended or understood at the time to 
be types. Remembering, however, the old proverb 
that the “New Testament lies hid in the Old” 
(Novum Testamentum in vetere latet) a liberal 
construction will be put on the word type, and the 
lessons will include a few illustrations as well as 
strictly types. 

INTRODUCTION. Bible divided into two parts— 
what called? Before and after coming of Christ. 
He the centre of all Bible teaching. Sor 
4,000 years after creation of world. During 
that time prophets foretold His coming; also many 
persons in their lives pictured out something about 
Christ. These called types. Take first to-day. 

I. ADAM Gopb’s Son. (Read Gen, i. 26—31, and 
ii. 7—10.) Notice these points :—Adam was 
(a) Made in God’s image—therefore like God—pure 
and holy—without sin. (b) Lived in Paradise— 
beautiful place made by God—fitted for His home. 
(ec) Enjoyed God’s favour (see iii. 8); God talked 
with him asa Friend. (d) Had work to do. Can 
picture Adam in Paradise (which means a park) 
tilling the earth, making the gardeneven more beau- 
tiful—was useful, active, happy. (e) Had to obey 
laws. What Jaw was given as to Sabbath? This 
would test his obedience, and give rest from labour. 
What other law was given? Did God grudge the 
fruit of the tree? No; simply a second test to see 
if was faithful. (f) Was tempted. Story of fall 
familiar. Satan tries to persuade Eve that God’s 
word is not true—that death will not follow dis- 
obedience. She tempts Adam, and he disobeys. 
(yg) He affects all descendants. (See 1 Cor, xv. 22.) 
Sin, sorrow, pain, death came on the whole world. 

II. Curist Gop’s Son. Let children point out as 
many of the points of resemblance as possible. The 
teacher must show where the resemblance fails. 

As Man Christ was—(a) Son of God—therefore 
without sin. (1 Pet. ii, 22, 23.) (b) Lived in heaven, 
His ather’s house. (c) Had God’s favour. Remind 
of baptism—how God was well pleased. (Matt. iii. 17.) 
(d) Worked for God always (John xvii. 4), went 
about doing good. (e) Obeyed God’s laws—kept 








them perfectly. (Heb. x. 7.) (f) Was tempted by 
the devil (Matt. iv. 1), not in a garden, but a 
wilderness—not when full with all needful, but 
after forty days fast—not once, but thrice—not 
listening, but driving devil away. (g) Affects all 
His people. He bore the penalty (Isa. liii. 5); gives 
victory over death (1 Cor, xv. 57); gives everlasting 
life (John i, 21). 
Lesson. In Christ all are made alive. 


No, 2, THE SABBATH, A TYPE OF HEAVEN. 
Scripture to be read—various, 
INTRODUCTION. In our last lesson the type was a 
man; in this it isa day. The Sabbath instituted in 
paradise, as rest from work, a type of heaven, where 

God’s children rest from their labours. 

I, THE SABBATH. (Read Gen. ii. 1—3.) Ask 
a few questions about the creation —the time 
occupied—six periods called days—the order of the 
work—light, air, land, sun, birds, animals, and 
man; the work ended, being fully done and well 
done, Then what did God do? Rested, not as being 
tired, but as satisfied. Ordered man every seventh 
day to cease from work, and keep it as a holy day 
set apart from common use for rest and religious 
worship. 

Notice that the Sabbath was (a) God's appointment. 
Man would not probably have thought of regular 
intervals of rest—would have taken occasional ones 
when weary. God knows what is best. (b) Jt fol- 
lowed work, Six days of labour followed by one of 
rest. Must serve God truly on working days, if 
would serve Him truly on Sabbath. (c) Was « day 
Jor rest, not absolute idleness—little rest in that, 
but cessation from ordinary work by which living is 
earned—day for rest, refreshment, recreation of body 
and mind, (d) A day for worship. Was to be holy 
rest. See Isa. lviii. 13, for account of what Sabbath 
is to be. Remind how Christ always went to the 
synagogues for worship and hearing of law and 
prophets. (Luke iv. 16, 17.) 

II, HEAVEN. The day plainly typical of future 
state of rest in heaven. See Heb. iv. 9, where 
“rest” in original is “a keeping of Sabbath.” 
Heaven, like the Sabbath, is (a) God’s appointment. 
(John xiv. 2.) See also 1 Pet. i. 4,5. Prepared by 
God for man’s everlasting habitation. (b) Follows 
work, Saints in heaven are said to rest from their 
labours. What are these? The fighting against sin 
within—the doing God’s work in the world—the 
glorifying God on earth. (John xvii. 4.)  (¢) A 
place of rest. (See John xiv. 1—4.) Are told that 
there the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
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are at rest. (Is. Ixv. 25.) No more sorrow nor 
sighing—no more hunger and pain—no more cares 
and toils. Perfect rest for ever. (Rev. vii. 14—17.) 
(d) A place of worship. (Rev. vii. 9—12.) Worship 
on earth imperfect because mixed with sin, subject 
to interruptions—but in heaven will be holy, constant. 

LEssON. There remaineth a rest for the people of 
God. 


No. 3. THE TREE OF LIFE, A TYPE OF SPIRITUAL Foon, 
Scripture to be read—Genesis ti., vii. ; Rev. vai. 
(parts of ). 

INTRODUCTION. Another kind of type to-day. 
Have had a person and a place—this a tree—bearing 
fruit-—type of food and nourishment given to our 
souls, Remind of the two parts of each of us—body 
and soul—each made by God (Gen. ii. 7). Possessed 
of life—require nourishment ; which is of more value ? 

Soul will live for ever. 

I. THE TREE, (Read Gen. ii. 8—10 ; iii. 22.) All 
children have seen trees—love te sit under shade 
in summer—to see covered with beautiful hoar- 
frost in winter, a tree type of all that is beauti- 
ful. Is that all its use? Most useful for food. Tell 
of Italian peasants living on chestnuts all winter, of 
gigantic fruit tree in tropical countries food for 
millions, So trees are beautiful to the eye, shelter 
from heat and storm, good for food. This tree in 
Paradise something more. What is it called ? What 
would have happened to Adam if had eaten? But 
neglected to eat when might have done so—when he 
would was no longer allowed—turned out of Para- 
dise (iii, 22, 23). Three things to be noted about 
this tree and all trees—(a) [ts root. Who planted 
it? How was the garden watered (ii. 6)? Also 
by river (ii. 10), therefore tree had all nourishment 
needed for roots—was firmly planted (Ps. i. 3), well 
watered—would not wither. (b) [és growth. This 
difference between mineral and vegetable life—they 
grow and increase in beauty and perfection. When 
stop growing begin to decay. (c) Jts fruit. Ask 
children to describe fruit of trees—apples, nuts, ete. 
Give food, nourishment, refreshment, etc., to many. 

II]. THE Type. (Read Rev. xxii, 1—3.) This 
a vision seen by St. John—a picture of heaven. 
Saw a vision like garden of Eden. What became 
of that garden and its trees? Withered and 
blighted because of man’s sin. But who came and 
removed the curse? Christ should conquer Satan, 
bruise his head (Gen, iii. 18), give new life—open 
His Kingdom to all believers—feed man’s soul with 
His grace, give everlasting life. This pictured out 
by the Tree of Life. Therefore notice—(a) Its root. 
Stands on side of river of life, z.c., is based on eternal 
life of God. He gives all spiritual life. In Him 
alone man’s soul lives. (b) Jés growth. We often 
told to “grow in grace.” Can never stand still. 
Must gain more knowledge, faith, love, patience, ete. 

2 Peter i. 5—8.) All God’s gifts to those who 
seek them. (c) Its fruit. Leaves of tree were for 
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healing of nations. Pardon, peace, joy, all fruits of 
tree of life. (Gal. v. 22.) These fruits last, will never 
decay. Noone can take away. Shall be no more 
curse, 

Lesson. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. 


No. 4. ABEL’S OFFERING A TYPE OF CHRIST’S SACRIFICE. 
Scripture to be read—Genesis tit. (part of). 
INTRODUCTION. Once more a different kind of type, 
not @ person, place, thing, but a sacrifice. Comes at 
very beginning of Bible, immediately after’s man’s sin, 
showing how God aé once provided an atonement. 

I. ABEL’S OFFERING. (Read Genesis iii. 3 
Hebrews xi. 4.) Question on the well-known story. 
Adam and Eve turned out of Paradise! How were 
they clothed? Who were their children? What did 
they offer in sacrifice ?. This shows that God evidently 
commanded animals to be offered in sacrifice from 
the very first. Now describe the two brothers 
coming to worship. Abel building a rude altar, 
bringing the lamb, killing it ; the blood pouring out, 
God in some way showing that He accepted and 
approved it. Cain not taking trouble to procure 
lamb, offering only fruits of the ground. Why was 
Abel’s offering accepted? Because brought appointed 
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offering. But why was a lamb ordered? Because of 
its («) Meekness. A lamb one of gentlest of creatures. 
(b) Innocence—had done no wrong. (¢) Blood being 
shed. All this showed on Abel’s part faith in what 
God had ordered, as a type of an innocent victim ; 
and obedience in bringing the appointed sacrifice. 

What did Cain bring? Fruit ; quite proper for 
thank-offering, but not as an offering for sin—there- 
fore his offering rejected. Abel in his offering 
(1) Confessed his sin. Afterwards Jews were told to 
lay hands on head of the animal (Lev. iv. 29), 
thus as it were transferring the sin to the innocent 
victim. (2) Provided a ransom. Cannot know how 
much Abel understood. Still did what he could, 
and so was accepted. 

Il. THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. The anti-type 
or meaning is obvious. Abel’s lamb typified the 
meekness and innocence of Christ the Lamb of God. 
Called so by John the Baptist. (John i. 29.) His 
meckness spoken of Matt. xxi. 5; shown in His 
patience at His trial, not answering enemies, bearing 
His sufferings patiently. His dunocence testified to 
even by His judge, who found no fault in Him. 
(Luke xxiii. 14.) But His precious blood was shed 
at Calvary. (1 Pet. i. 19.) 

What did all this teach ? (1) Sin must be punished. 
Christ had our sin laid on Him (Isa. liii. 6; 1 Pet. 
iii. 18.) He bore it as if His own. He who had done 
no sin. (2) His sacrifice accepted. God was well 
pleased—accepted Christ’s death as atonement for 
man’s sin. (Rom. iii. 25.) Man now forgiven and 
safe. (Rom. viii. 1.) But this pardon must be sought 
for by faith. (Acts xvi. 31.) 

LESSON. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be suved. 
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A GIRUL’S SACRIFICE. 


A STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOSHUA WAYLEN’S REPENTANCE, 


HE saying of the Psal- 
mist that “ weeping 
may endure foranight, 
but joy cometh in the 
morning,” sometimes 

appears to be wofully 

in human 
experience. Out of 
the sunshine of a great 
gladness the subject 


reversed 


of the parental chas- 
tening steps into the 
shadow of disappoint- 
The 
fair skies are suddenly 
overcast, and the poor 
fluttering heart trembles at the thunder of the up- 
rolling storm. 

It was thus with Agatha Trenton. On the heels 
of a well-nigh bewildering happiness had come a 


ment and loss. 





crushing disaster. 

Agatha was the daughter of a Brakeshire clergy- 
man, and was the eldest of a somewhat numerous 
family. Her mother, for several years, had been a 
complete invalid, and on Agatha’s shoulders rested 
the burden of household management. It was not 
alight one. The vicar of Hiltworth had no private 
means, and his income from tithes and endowment 
not large. There 
scheming, and for continual self-denial, if the finance 
of the vicarage was to be ordered honestly in the 


was was need for considerable 


sight of all men. It was probably the pressure of 
this load of care that made Agatha Trenton so differ- 
ent from other girls. At twenty-two there were those 
amonest her acquaintances who openly spoke of her 
as old-fashioned. She was fair of feature and grace- 
ful of figure ; the most captious of critics was forced 
to admit 3ut there was about her 
reticence, a peculiar subdued air that seemed to shut 
her off behind walls of mental isolation. 

“* Agatha is a good girl—I only wish I were half 
as useful; but she ‘Il never marry,” said vivacious 


so much, a 


Mabel Sutton to a friend ; “ Agatha keeps too much 
in the background ; no Jover will venture to approach.” 
In less than a fort- 
night from the evening of its utterance, the friend 


It was an erring prophecy. 


who had so gravely listened to it had placed himself 
and his fortunes at Agatha’s feet. 
Roderick Dalling was a good match. He was 
opened at 
the north end of Hiltworth, and which was destined 


proprietor of the mill which had just been 


to revolutionise the 
He had a 


presence, an irreproachable character, the assurance 


or local opinion was mistaken 


hitherto quiet midland town. handsome 


of a moderate competency, 


IN ONE 


CHAPTER. 
” EC., ETC. 

“My love is not the growth of yesterday,” he 
pleaded ; “it has been developing day by day for 
months ; it grows stronger with every glimpse I get 
of you, with every word [ hear you speak. 
an answer, Miss 'Trenton—Agatha !” 

The maiden was rosy with surprise, 
at the vehemence of the young man’s 


Give me 


and trembled 
avowal. But 
already her heart was enlisted on Roderick’s side, and 
before he left her she had shyly confessed the truth. 

“T eannot deny that I do—care—a little,” she 
stainmered ; “but, indeed, I can’t promise what you 
ask—this afternoon; I must have time to think, 
There are difficulties fa 

Agatha was listening, as she spoke, to the echoes 
of noisy voices in the nursery, and before her mental 
retina rose the picture of the pale suffering mother 
in the adjoining room. If she consented to for- 
sake her home, the vicar would have to engage « 
housekeeper. 

“T understand,” Roderick replied, gently. ‘Never- 
theless, I believe even your father—who must of 
necessity lose if I gain—will advise you to say 
‘yes.’ I will call to-morrow and know my fate.” 

The morrow came, but the vicar of Hiltworth 
could answer no questions of human lips. In the 
night-watches the Master’s messenger had visited the 
bedside of the faithful toiler. Francis Trenton had 
gone home. It was heart-disease, the physician said, 
from which, unsuspected even by himself, he had 
probably been in danger for many years. 

The outlook for Agatha was entirely changed. 
When the last sad offices for the dear one had been 
fulfilled, it was necessary to look the future fairly in 
the face ; and this forecast was far from agreeable. 
An insurance policy for no very large sum represented 
the resources of the bereaved family. Mrs, Trenton 
was in despair. Fortunately, Agatha possessed a 
genuine talent for painting. She had already 
earned a slender store of gold by utilising it, and 
now resolved to make a more extended and de- 
termined effort to conquer the appreciation of paying 
patrons, 
ever, the stay of the helpless household. 

With an instinctive delicacy, Roderick Dalling 
refrained, during these days of trial, from even the 
remotest reference to the offer he had made. He 
sympathy ; he afforded unostentatious 
assistance where an opportunity <lisclosed itself. But 
of love he said nothing. 

Yet the girl knew that, though silent, he was 
simply biding his time. it 
inevitable that her ordeal should arrive. Alone, in 
the solitude of her chamber, not seldom on her 





She must become, in a sterner sense than 


expressed 


Sooner or later was 


knees, she groped her way to a decision, and, having 
reached it, she held it fast. She would give Roderick 
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“The reproach in his tone had gone to her heart.”—p. 31. 
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up. She had no right to ask any young man to 
wait indefinitely, and to the struggle upon which she 
had entered she saw no limit within a long vista of 
years. It was impossible that she should impose her 
burden upon Roderick, even if he were enamoured 
enough to invite it. She must fight her own battle 
with her own brain and fingers. The young manu- 
facturer was expecting his brother from the North 
shortly. The two would then settle down together, 
smd Roderick could find a wife and house-mistress in 
—Agatha thought, with a pang—Mabel Sutton. 

A whole month went by, and then Roderick ven- 
tured to speak, 

“ Agatha, dearest,” he said, “can you not give me 
the promise for which I am waiting? I hope this is 
not too hasty an appeal, but I hear that Dr. Royal is 
about to remove from Brighton Villa, and—and, if 
you give me permission, I will take the house ; it is 
a commodious one.” 

It was the latest and best in Hiltworth, and the 
suggestion showed very clearly that Roderick 
Dalling desired to surround his wife with every 
comfort, and even luxury. But Agatha was firm. 
Duty demanded the sacrifice of sweet young hopes, 
and though now and again her heart died within her 
at the thought of the lonely life-time that might lie 
ahead, the imperative claim should be obeyed. 

“T thank you very much for the honour you have 
done me, Mr, Dalling,” she replied, with the faintest 
perceptible quiver in her tone ; “ but I must refuse. 
I told you there were obstacles ; they are quite in- 
superable.” 

“Quite ! may I not help you to overcome them ?” 

“No, no!” she cried, hastily ; “indeed, it cannot 
be. If—if you care as you say—and as I believe — 
leave me ; look for some one else. Probably I shall 
never marry. 

“To me there is but one in the wide world,” he 
“still, I will not annoy you; I 
Good-day, Agatha.” 

The conflict was over now, and the victory won. 
In the refuge of her own room a flood of tears came 
to the maiden’s eyes. But something of thankful- 
ness for a vanquished temptation mingled with that 
bitterness of renunciation, 


There are other girls.” 


answered, hoarsely ; 
will wait. 


All was not gloom, 
though the lights of earthly ambition had gone out. 
In the exercise of unselfishness, Agatha Trenton 
found a deep and abiding peace. 

On learning of the vicar of Hiltworth’s decease, 
and of the straitened cireumstances of his family, 
certain friends in a southern centre exerted them- 
selves to obtain admission for the two eldest lads 
into a high-class charitable institution, established 
for the sons of clergymen, The endeavour was suc- 
cessful, and it seemed to both Agatha and her mother 
that it would be best to remove into the immediate 
The abandonment of 
the vicarage was in any case inevitable. 


neighbourhood of the school. 
There were 
few ties to bind the Trentons to Hiltworth, and so 
the project of departure was quickly carried out ; at 
Melbury, within sound of the city hum, the wrestle 





with poverty was 
strained conditions, 

A correspondence was naturally maintained 
between Agatha and several of her midland ac- 
quaintances. But in all her letters the girl was 
exceedingly careful to avoid even the most distant 
and enigmatical reference to Roderick Dalling. His 
life and hers had drifted apart, and it was better that 
a thick veil of oblivion should cover the bygone 
episode of love-making. But before the summer 
was over a fragment of intelligence had come, which 
Agatha tried her hardest to receive with equanimity. 

“By the way, there was quite a fashionable 
marriage here last week,” wrote the unsuspecting 
friend ; “Mr. Dalling and Mabel Sutton have gone 
into bonds of holy matrimony—isn’t that the proper 
expression ?” And then followed details of the bride’s 
dress and behaviour, which only a feminine pen 
could have mirrored so exactly, and only a lady’s 
eyes could have been expected to peruse with interest 
and with the orthodox admiration. 

“Tt is all ended, then—all!” murmured poor 
Agatha, with a sigh and a stray tear. “I hope they 
will be—happy.” 

She went up-stairs, sat down by her mother’s sofa, 
and read with even voice and unwonted pathos, 
She would crush down unlawful repinings at the very 
outset. 

Very nearly two years had gone by in this placid, 
humdrum manner. Agatha’s painting had prospered, 
and the heavy breathing of the gaunt old wolf was 
no longer audible at the family door. Moreover, Mrs. 
Trenton was distinetly improving in health and 
spirits. The change to Melbury had accomplished 
what medicine could only feebly attempt. The boys 
were doing well with their studies ; and the three 
younger children were day by day becoming more 
helpful. Their horizon was decidedly brighter than 
at any date since the death of the revered father, 
and the good fortune—so far as Agatha was con- 
cerned—had not yet reached its climax. 

Strange stories had recently drifted to Melbury 
respecting the doings at Hiltworth. It was said 
that coal had been discovered in the vicinity ; that a 
mining shaft had been sunk in a field in the rear of 
Messrs. Dalling Bros.’ mill, and that nothing short of 
an industrial revolution was before the entire district. 
Agatha longed to explore for herself these wonders, 
but searcely dared to venture as yet into the possible 


continued under slightly less 


presence of her ancient lover, even if she could easily 
have spared the time ; she had to be content with 
the reports of her correspondents—for awhile. 

It was a hot August day, and the silence of the 
summer noontide seemed to have penetrated into 
every cottage and homestead in Melbury. The tick- 
ing of the corner clock was the solitary sound that 
troubled the repose of Agatha’s trim little kitchen. 
The girl was pausing in her task of setting in 
order some sketching materials. Suddenly a ring 
She hurried through the passage 
and opened the door, 


came at the bell. 
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“ Agatha in person? Surely a good sign!” said Ro- 
derick Dalling, impulsively, with outstretched hand, 
The girl had paled, and with difficulty repressed a 
Her surprise betrayed her un- 


cry of eager joy. 
quenched affection. 

“Mr, Dalling! Whereis—your wife?” she faltered. 

“ My wife ?” 

“Yes; [ heard of your marriage many months ago.” 

A sudden light broke upon him. ‘“ That was my 
brother,” he answered. “ Dick fell in love with 
Miss Sutton, and the engagement was a very short 
one. You did not think me so fickle, Agatha?” 

What could she say? The reproach in his tone 
had gone to her heart, and stirred strange depths of 
passion and of happiness. She was silent, and her 
eyes refused to meet Roderick’s earnest gaze. 

The visitor was standing in the old-fashioned 
parlour now, and without resistance he had drawn 
Agatha to him. 

“T have waited as I said I would,” he whispered ; 
“T knew the cause of your objection, and I honoured 
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you for it. I meant to make a fortune and then come 
to you again, if it were years hence. But you have 
given me wealth, and all I have to do is to ask that 
you will share it.” 

“1?—how ?” 

“Instead of taking Brighton Villa I bought the 
Moor field. You have heard the result ?” 

* Coal has been discovered.” 

“That coal would belong to-day to another but 
for your decision of self-sacrifice. Half of it is fairly 
yours, Agatha. Will you accept it?” 

Roderick had no need of spoken reply. 

“ But how did you find me out?” she asked some 
minutes later. 

“ Through Alice Frowde—I should suppose your 
leading correspondent; I have really never lost sight 
of you, Agatha.” 

Before the harvest shocks had vanished from the 
Brakeshire hill-sides there was a wedding in Hilt- 
worth, and faithful patient waiting and service 
received their due reward. W. J. LACEY. 
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WILLIAM HOWELS OF LONG ACRE. 






HE power of the pulpit has been 
often exhibited in the cultured 
gifts of finished and graceful 
preachers, but probably a wider 
influence has been exercised by 
those who, being men of rougher 
parts, used with rugged energy 
and fire the unspoiled eloquence 
of nature. The difficulty of 
estimating the influence of such 
men lies in the simple and wel- 
worn truth that the words of such 
orators pass from the lips to find 
no permanent record. The zeal 
which they have aroused, the con- 
viction which they have wrought, 
may remain, but the sermon or speech has passed 
into thin air. Scattered fragments may be re- 
covered, but no fixed record of the whole remains 
to give us an adequate notion of the speaker; and 
were it otherwise the completest analysis, or the 
minutest report could never restore to us the 
tones of voice, the glance, the gesture, the sug- 
gestive movement which combined to complete 
the charm. The orator, with the actor, passes 
away to leave behind only an empty name. 
William Howels, for many years minister or 
incumbent of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel, was 
one of those men of native force and genius, whose 
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sermons were listened to with delightand read only 
with weariness. He was a Welshman, and was 
endowed with the natural eloquence of his race. 
The highest tribute to his powers, perhaps, lies in 
the fact that the Welsh-born preacher, accustomed 
to speak and preach in Welsh, and speaking 
English only with harsh voice and maimed 
utterance, was yet able to enthral an English 
audience, as few even of the polished speakers of 
his day could have done. The truth is that what 
is called finished speaking, excellent and delight- 
ful as it is to listen to, can never be a substitute 
for true fire, any more than a gas stove can be 
popular among those who love a good honest coal 
fire. 

The early years of William Howels’ life were 
passed in Wales ; he was born at Cowbridge in 
Glamorganshire. His parents were of lowly rank, 
and procured for him education in the grammar 
school of the town. He must have been more 
advanced in life than freshmen usually are when 
he went up to Oxford ; for though born in 1777, 
he did not leave the University till 1805. During 
his residence at Oxford he did more than pursue 
his studies. He fell in love, and his attachment 
was destined to bring him into the crowning 
sorrow of his life. Everything at first promised 
well ; the wedding was fixed, but on the very eve 
the bride-elect died. It was not without a 
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reference to his own experience that he afterwards 
said, “I am intimately acquainted with a young 
man who, on the eve of marriage, was separated 
by death from his dearest earthly treasure ; he 
told me that the world for some time after 
appeared to him to be a wilderness, ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘I soon became reconciled when I read my 
Bible.’ ” 

On leaving the university, his first curacy was 
with Mr. Jones of Langan, a man of remarkable 
earnestness—“ uniting the simplicity of a patri- 
arch with the burning zeal of an apostle.” Such 
mixture of simplicity and fervour is in itself an 
indication of power. Simplicity in this sense is 
the absence of self-consciousness which gives 
directness to a man’s work, and is consequently an 
element of strength. In its exaggeration it leads, 
of course, to droll results. If it belonged to Mr. 
Jones, it no less belonged to his curate, and 
when he came to London, and was entertained by 
persons of wealth and influence, ‘his simplicity 
seems still to have remained. 

* You will dine with us, Mr. Howels?” said a 
gentleman whose child Mr. Howels had been 
baptising. 

“Of course I will, and sup too!’ 
answer, 

When told that six o’clock was the dinner 
hour, he exclaimed—* Then at whatever hour do 
you sup?” 

When in the drawing-room he would show his 
simplicity in the childlike curiosity with which he 
examined the pretty things—emptying a lady’s 
workcase to see its beauty. 

A child in the drawing-room, he was a man in 
the pulpit, and a vigorous and rigorous watcher 
over his own heart and life. When preaching, 
his Welsh accent and defective enunciation was, 
as we have said, painful, and, of course, led to 
difficulties. Indeed, it has been said that “ till 
he had been heard two or three times it was 
hardly possible to comprehend him.” But his 
energy and his undoubted earnestness were fas- 
cinating ; and people seemed to forgive every 
roughness for the sake of the grand reality of faith 
and force which underlay all his utterances. This 
reality and earnestness did not show itself in the 
persistent and wearisome iteration of a few 
crudities or goodinesses. His sermons were the 
sermons of one who thought, and, impelled by 
the structure of his mind, reasoned as he thought, 
so that he made demand upon the attention of 
his hearers, and those to whom swift, abrupt, 
condensed reasoning was painful, could feel no 
delight in his preaching. 

One, himself a master, has given a sketch of 
William Howels as a preacher. “ Mr. Howels,” 
wrote Canon Melvill, “ possessed a mind of uncom- 
mon power, logical in the arrangement of his 
thoughts, but quick-sighted to discern truth afar 
off, he knew how to lead others from stage to 


> was his 


stage, but needed not for himself the inter- 
mediate demonstrations. His faculties were of 
that class which would have pre-eminently quali- 
fied him for mathematical investigation, and 
when these faculties were turned on theology, 
they enabled him to bring out truth in such con- 
densed and concentrated form that less powerful 
minds could not receive it till broken up and 
expanded. The style, whether of his preaching or 
his conversation, accorded precisely with the char- 
acter of his mind. It was a sententious style ; 
one of his paragraphs would have been another 
man’s sermon. His ideas were great ideas ; and 
when they struggled forth in their naked and 
unadorned grandeur, there was a nervousness in 
his speech which vastly more than compensated 
the want of the beauties of a highly polished 
diction ; yet he required to be heard often to be 
duly appreciated. He was a preacher who of all 
others grew upon his hearers. ‘The stranger who 
came once might go away disappointed, but each 
succeeding time he would be admitted so much 
further into the mind of the speaker, that he 
would quickly refer his disappointment to his 
own want of discernment.” 

It was perhaps the consciousness of this ten- 
dency to compact overmuch his thoughts which 
led him to say one day, after he had stated some 
paradoxical proposition, “I could prove it easily, 
but then,” he added, gazing slowly round his 
congregation, “ there’s none of you would be able 
to follow me.” Preaching of this close-packed 
order was naturally fertile in quaint and piquant 
utterances, many of which have been preserved to 
us, and which enable us more exactly to measure 
his powers than the ghostlike reproductions of his 
sermons ¢z extenso could possibly do, Abundant 
examples of his striking sayings might be given. 
The following will give some idea of his quaint- 
ness and quick sense. 

Speaking of the way in which men deceive 
themselves into believing in their own goodness, 
he says, “ The hypecrite makes the truth of God 
furniture for the devil’s house.” 

We all remember the old and sorry joke of the 
churchman who was accused of refusing to bury a 
dissenter, and who replied, “ Refuse to bury a 
dissenter? Why, I should like to bury them all!” 
Rightly or wrongly, a similar saying is attributed 
to William Howels. He was intensely vehement 
in his opposition to Socinians. ‘ I have been told,” 
he said, “that if I had a living I would have to 
bury a Socinian. I would gladly bury them 
all.” 

The vigorous homeliness of his illustrations mav 
be seen in passages like the following :— 


There is a difference between sinning and walking in sin 
—a difference between diverging for a moment from the 
strait road, and continually abiding in the broad road; 
itis not by falling into the water, but by remaining in it, 
that men are drowned. 























Of the different value of Law and Gospel, he 
says— 

“The Law is good if a man use it lawfully.” We should 
do well if we were to exercise the same degree of common 
sense in matters of religion as we do in other things. No 
man would ever think of turning a looking glass into a 
wash-hand basin; so the law of God was given to us as a 
mirror in which we may see our own depravity; it was 
never intended as afountain to cleanse us from our sins, 


The fatal fascination of curiosity about predes- 
tination is thus pictured :— 


There are two errors abroad, both equally awful: some 
conceive God to be all mercy, some believe Him all holiness 
and justice ; some elevate mercy and grace at the expense 
of justice, some the contrary; many look to decrees 
alone, and before they do anything, travel back to see what 
interest they have in the Book of Life. This is like a child 
refusing to learn his letters because he does not know how 
to read, 

The miserable effects of a selfish life are touched 
on in this only too true saying— 


Sin has contracted man’s heart into the narrow dimen- 
sions of a nutshell; there is no room in it but for little self. 


He had an intense love of God, and an intense 
hostility to anything which seemed to darken the 
character of God and His love to mankind. 
“God,” he said, “is a substitute for everything, 
nothing is a substitute for God ! with His love in 
the heart, we might be happy even in hell, 
though surrounded by devils and damned spirits.” 
Disliking any teaching which appeared to lessen 
the truth and fidelity of God’s love, he opposed 
everything that undermined the responsibility of 
man, as the following will show :— 


God is not the author of punishment, but sin is. Cause 
and effect were never more intimately connected than in 
the case of sin and its penalty. 

I hate the word reprobation; there is no such doctrine 
revealed in Scripture. O God! impress it on the minds of 
all who hear me, that there is nothing in the Gospel which 
precludes their coming unto Thee! teach them that the 
system of exclusion is found exclusively within their own 
breasts. 

It is not only unscriptural, but anti-scriptural, to confine 
the benefits of Christ’s death to believers only. Why, then, 
are all the world invited to taste the blessings of it? 
Because it is a mediuin between God and all mankind, but 
specially believers. Christ not only died for them, but 
entered into a pledge that they should obey Christ for ever ; 
this glorious event has been too frequently considered as 
exclusively for the benefit of the elect; this has very 
materially iniured true religion, by joining it with repro- 
bation, whereby some have supposed their condemnation 
to be decreed from eternity ; the truth is, there is a decree 
of reprobation, but it comes from man himself; the decree 
of election is from God ; due consideration, therefore, shows 
that the decree of reprobation is the offspring and not the 
origin of sin. 


There is much wisdom in his teaching on the 
subject of miracles. There has always been a 
tendency to bear too much on mere wonders as 
evidences of matters of faith; this tendency 
Howels seems to have avoided. Much, of course, 
of what he says may read as common-place now, 
but when we think of it as the teaching of fifty or 
sixty years ago, it will he read with a greater 
appreciation of the largeness of his views, 
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Mark vy. 43. He commanded that something should be 
given her to eat. Infinite wisdom does nothing in vain, 
nothing unnecessarily. He raised the girl miraculously 
from the grave, but He did not miraculously sustain her. 
He raised Lazarus miraculously from the grave also, but 
He did not use a miracle to free him from his grave-clothes. 
He said unto them that stood by, “Loose him, and let 
him go.” 

Miracles are long since banished from the Church, and 
we have reason to thank God that they are so; had they 
continued, they would have had a tendency to pervert the 
judgment, to weaken the reason, and stultify the intellect ; 
the very continuation of them would have done away with 
the effect of them, an uninterrupted breaking in upon the 
settled order of nature would soon have ceased to be mir- 
aculous. Then would the infidel advocates of chance have 
had vantage ground to rest upon. Had miracles been con- 
tinued in the Church we should have had no need of the 
canon of Scripture, and the very possession of this blessed 
Word proves that miracles are no longer necessary. The 
very possession of this volume is a miracle—the Divine ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath is a miracle—and its uninter- 
rupted observation as a day set apartis amiracle. In like 
manner the anniversaries of the birth, death, resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ are 
miracles. Are not the Jews as a nation a standing miracle, 
and a striking one too, even to the present day? But above 
all this, the eye of faith can realise greater and more 
numerous miracles than these. . By faith the 
Christian can accompany the same Jesus to the cross of 
Calvary and Arimathzea’s tomb, a witness of that greatest 
of all miracles, Jesus raising up Himself again from the 
grave. 

The good sense and health of mind, the zeal 
for practical rather than theoretical religion, are 
evident in all his teachings, but the true secret of 
his power lies in something deeper than the 
depth and strength of his teaching. To reach 
this we must reach the fountain of his life, and 
here we shall find the true man. The intel- 
lectual qualities are under the guidance of a 
personal conviction which is clear and unchan- 
ging. He preaches to himself as well as to others. 
Indeed, the first application of his sermons is to 
his own spirit and life. He knew well the risk 
of becoming blind while endeavouring to give 
sight to others. In his own quaint way he could 
speak of himself as the most troublesome member 
of his own congregation. “In all the course of 
my experience,” said he, “I never met with so 
great a scoundrel as William Howels of Long 
Acre ; no one ever played me the rascal so fre- 
quently, or acted with such falsehood towards 
me.” The language is strong, but it may be more 
healthy than the tones of feeble pietism, and 
affected saintship, which is serenely convinced of 
its own high place in the spiritual sphere, and 
speaks with sorrowful superiority of the unen- 
lightened state of others. 

Certainly one saying of his might well be laid 
to heart by those who have reached a state of 
self-contentedness. ‘ When a man discovers him- 
self to be a hypocrite he makes an invaluable dis- 
covery.” ‘That tune goes manly,” and our piety 
sadly lacks a manly tone. This manliness is the 
offspring of simple truthfulness towards self, and 
towards others, and is the helpful ally of a true 
religious life. 
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With William Howels this religious life was 
first due to the teaching of his mother. The 
pious Welshwoman bestowed upon her son that 
same inheritance which St. Augustine, Bishop 
Hall, and Richard Hooker received from their 
mothers—the best portion a mother can endow 
her children with—a deep and reverent regard of 
life and the God of life. The seed sown in his 
youth began to bear its first fruits when Howels 
was an undergraduate in Oxford ; it showed its 
strength in the indefatigable labours of his life of 
ministry ; and it reached its rich mellowness as 
the day of his death drew near. Friends gathered 
round his dying bed ; words of St. John’s Gospel 


which have consoled the sorrowing, and'‘encouraged 
the dying for centuries were quoted. “ In My 
Father’s house are many mansions: I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” 

“Yes,” said the dying man, with some remem- 
brance of the rough scenes of his early life ; 
*yes—our Lord says, ‘You have been outdoor 
servant long enough! [ will make you now an 
indoor servant. I will take you out of the wind 
and rain, and give you better wages in a better 
mansion,’ ” 

And so William Howels passed out of the rough 
weather, and the storm and rain of life, into the 
soft shadow and shelter of the tearless land. 











TOO DEARLY BOUGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC. 


-IN FAMILY CONCLAVE. 

AQU will consent, 
won't 
you? I’ve set 
my heart on it, 
and I know I 
shall never be 
happy or con- 
tented in Dale- 
field again,” and 
Edith Wyat 
leaned over the 
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mother, 


back of her 








chair, 
and stroked her 
pretty wavy hair 
coaxingly, 
Mrs. Wyat 
sighed, and Alice 
looked up from her work with grave gentle reproach 


mother’s 


in her eyes. 

“You never have been happy or contented here, 
Edith,” she said, quietly ; “and I daresay just as 
soon as you got settled in London, you would want 
to come back to the country.” 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t, Dora,” Edith cried, turning 
appealingly to another sister, busy over a piece of em- 
broidery. “ Why, can’t you see, Alice, the immense 
advantage it would be to all of us to live in a city ? 
and there’s no place like London. We have no 
opportunities of doing anything in this ‘remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow’ little village ; we may 
spend our whole lives here, and the world never even 
know of our existence ; whiie in London——” 

“The three Miss Wyats will be persons of vast 
importance,” Alice interrupted, a little impatiently. 
“ Edith dear, do try and be reasonable ; or if that’s 
not possible, listen to reason in other people. Dale- 
field is dull and dreary enough, I admit, but it has 
its advantages ; it’s cheap—--—” 


“Not so cheap as London. You know you often 
send to town for things,” Edith cried, triumphantly. 

“Yes, dear, for just a few things; but living, | feel 
sure, is much cheaper here, and rent is at least six 
times cheaper. Here we know exactly how far our 
small income will go, and the cost of everything to a 
fraction. Weean do our own work. 
care to keep us well supplied with vegetables. We 
have no occasion for much dress, for we never go out 
anywhere. Edie dear, when you talk of going to 
London I’m afraid you forget how very poor we 
are!” 

“Forget! No, that I don’t. I wish I could,” 
Edith eried. “It’s because I remember it too well, 
because I am reminded of the fact every hour of my 
life, by this,” with a wave of her hand and a glance 
* and this,” scornfully 
touching her well-worn black dress. “It’s just be- 
cause I can’t forget that I want to get away from 
here. Of course we’re poor, Alice, crushingly, 
abominably, miserably poor! It’s intolerable, and 
we may continue poor all the days of our life if some 
of us don’t wake up and make an effort. I, for one, 
can’t endure this life much longer. In London there 
are fortunes to be made, and I mean to have one of 
them, or at least to try for one.” 

“Suppose you fail, Edie,” Alice said, gently, while 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“What’s the use of supposing disagreeables ?” 
Edie replied. ‘“ Even supposing I do, what does it 
matter ? I shall have had the pleasure of trying, and 
I know— 


How far high failure overleaps the bounds 
Of low success. 


’ 


Dora takes 


round the shabby sitting-room, 


At twenty, one shouldn’t be able 
If you will 


3ut I won't fail. 
to find sucha word in the dictionary. 
not all come to London with me, why, I must only 
leave the Nest myself, and try my wings alone !” 

“ My darling ! as if I could ever consent to such a 
thing! If youinsist on going, I suppose we must all 
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go with you,” Mrs. Wyat said, looking irresolutely 
from one of her daughters to the other. Edith had 
the strongest will ; Alice had far the wisest head, but 
will generally carried the day with Mrs. Wyat. 

“But, mother, what shall we all do when we get 
there ?” Alice said, earnestly ; “just think of it! We 
shall be total strangers in that vast city, and not in a 
position to make new friends. We shall be poorer 
than ever there, and sadly miss the luxuries we enjoy 
here without ever giving them a thought.” 

“Luxuries,” Edith cried, raising her delicately 
arched eyebrows; “luxuries in the Nest, Alice !” 

“Yes, dear, such as all the fortunes in London 
City couldn’t purchase. First of all, health,” and she 
looked admiringly at her sister’s and at her own firm 
brown hands; “ we are all perfectly well and strong, 
thank Heaven! Then we have freedom, the blessed 
freedom of the fells and moors and mountains, the 
clear sunshine, pure bracing air, sparkling water, the 
sweet scent of the heather from the moors, the first 
fragrance of the roses blown in our very windows ! 
Oh, yes, we have pleasures and luxuries dwellers in 
cities only dream about, or at best faintly imagine, 
and that people born and brought up in the country 
never fully know the value of till they have lost them 
for ever! Then we have many friends here.” 

“ Such -friends !” Edith interrupted, scornfully. 
“ Why, there is not a creature fit to speak to in the 
place, Alice.” 

“ Not according to your standard of culture or 
refinement, Edie,” Alice replied, good humouredly ; 
“still, they are very worthy people, kind and true, 
and faithful. Their hearts are warm, even if their 
manners are rough.” 

“ And their accent poisonous,” Edith added,'with 
a shrug. 

“ Well, their drawl is a little tiresome,” Alice 
admitted, “ but what of that? I am sure they all 
love us, and would miss us, and we would miss them 
and their pleasant homely ways.” And Alice gazed 
dreamily through the open window and down the 
fell valley where the little village of Dalefield lay 
basking in the summer sunshine. 

“Tt would be hard to leave all the associations of 
one’s life and begin again amongst strangers,” she 
added, with a sigh. 

“Not if you begin aright, Alice, amid pleasanter 
associations and more harmonious surroundings, and 
with some grand object in view to work and hope 
for. This place is so narrow, so stifling, so behind the 
age in everything, that it fairly crushes me. There is 
absolutely no scope for ambition, no means of culti- 
vating talent; while in London there is everything, 
free libraries, reading rooms, museums, picture gal- 
leries, schools of art and music; with such advantages 
one might do almost anything, and as for friends, 
why, we’ll soon make new ones, and it will take us 
months to see all the places of interest. Oh, mother, 
do say you will come to London at once. Why, Ill 
undertake to make all our fortunes by my own un- 
aided efforts, You shall be rich yet, mother dear, 
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and wear beautiful dresses and soft laces. Dora shall 
be belle of the season, 1 famous, and Alice happy as 
the proprietor of such fortunate people. When she’s 
driving about in her carriage and entertaining lots of 
distinguished people she will be forced to admit that 
I was right to leave Dalefieid. Oh, we shall have a 
grand glorious time yet !” 

“T haven't the least doubt but you would make an 
admirable fairy godmother, Edie, but where’s the 
magic wand to come from?” Alice asked, with a 
smile. 

“ Here.” And Edith tapped her forehead with her 
finger. “You always have entirely misunderstood 
me, every one of you, but Ill prove some day that 
there ’s something inside this head of mine !” 

“ My dear little sis, I know there are a great many 
things inside it—pretty fancies, poetical ideas, 
generous impulses; but, Edie darling, there’s one 
thing wanting, and it’s about the most important of 
all. You’ve no experience ; you’ve never tested 
your powers by comparison with others, and that’s 
the surest test of capacity. Living all your life in 
Dalefield, what experience of the world can you 
have ?” 

“None at all,” Edith replied, cheerfully; “ but it’s 
about time I acquired some, and I must go look for 
it, for it will never find me here.” 

“Tm afraid you'll have to buy it, Edie dear,” 
Alice replied, sadly, ‘and I only hope it may not be 
in a very dear school. Of course, if you’re resolved 
to leave here, I may as well give in, so [ll say no 
more ; what do you think of it, Dora ?” 

Dora, the youngest of the three girls, laid down 
her work, and came over to where Alice was sitting, 
with a strange wistful smile. She had taken no part 
in the conversation, though she had listened with 
almost breathless interest. 

“T hardly know what to say, Allie,” she replied, 
slowly. “In some respects I think you’re right, in 
others I’m inclined to agree with Edie. There really 
is no prospect for girls here, and we’re not getting 
younger ; we'll have to do something for ourselves 
some time, and I think it would be better to make a 
beginning together, asit were. It would be hard on 
us to separate, and there’s really nothing we can do, 
individually or collectively, here. I love the fells 
almost as much as you do, Allie, but I confess I don’t 
care about spending my whole life amongst them. 
I should like to see a little of the world beyond ; it 
may be beautiful even outside Dalefield. Life here, 
as Edie says, is a little monotonous and narrow!” 

“T know it, darling ; but the world outside may 
be just as much too wide, and we and our poor 
efforts may be completely lost,” Alice said, earnestly. 
She was grieved and disappointed that Dolly had 
gone against her, for she had counted on her as a 
faithful ally. 

“Tt’s true we have no violent pleasure here,” she 
continued, “but neither have we any crushing 
troubles. We seem to be quiet and safe, and I 
think, I really think, that no woman ever hurried 
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the approach of fortune by going out into the world 
to look for it.” 

“No; you think we should all sit quietly at home, 
knitting and spinning, waiting for the baron all 
covered with jewels and gold to come along,” Edith 


to rust unused. Dora has a voice that, with a little 

cultivation, would make her fortune as a singer.” 
“But I never could sing in public—I should be too 

frightened,” Dora cried, flushing at Edith’s praise. 
Nonsense! you would soon get over that, and 
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“He handed him the letter that so materially altered his plans.”—p. 33. 


cried, gaily ; “ but, Alice dear, even the most vagrant 
baron would never find his way to Dalefield ; and 
even if he did, the Nest is entirely out of the track 
of tourists—out of the way of everything and every- 
body. Here we are, three charming, amiable, accom- 
plished (according to Dalefield lights), and good- 
looking yqung women, ‘wasting our sweetness on the 


desert air ;’ and, what’s worse, allowing pur talents 


if you didn’t like to sing, why, you could teach 
music. I can draw fairly well, paint a little, teach 
French and German, and I feel sure I could write 
if I only once began ; and fortunes are easily made 
by literature. Surely we ought to turn such talents 
and accomplishments as we possess to some account ! 

“Yes, darling, and I’m sure you will succeed in 
anything you attempt,” Mrs, Wyat said with a 
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proud glance at her beautiful talented Edith. “We 
will go to London; and really, Alice, you need 
If the worst comes to 


» 


not look so serious about it. 
the worst, why, we can come back to Dalefield ! 

“True, mother ; I never thought of that,” Alice 
replied, with a forced smile. 

In her heart she knew that, once they left the 
Nest, there would be no home-coming for them 
ever again. She felt, too, that there was no place for 
She 
was not clever nor accomplished, nor beautiful, but, 
with a smile, she reflected that she was just a 
little useful. She could make the girls’ dresses, get 
up their laces, prepare their dinners, and comfort 
and advise them at all times. Whether they failed 
or succeeded, they could always rely on Alice as 
they had done as long as they could remember ; 


her in the programme sketched out by Edith. 


though only two years older than Edith—and she 
was barely twenty, Alice had always seemed a 
sort of mother to the girls and to her mother as 
well, who was youthful looking, and pretty enough 
to be her daughter’s elder sister, and inexperienced 
Since they 
were determined to go to London, it was as well, 


enough to be the youngest of them all. 


perhaps, that there was one common-place practical 
person to look after them all, and take care of their 
scanty pence while they were earning the pounds 
that were to make them rich, and famous, and happy. 

So it was resolved, in solemn family conclave, to 
give up the tiny cottage on the edge of the fragrant 
heathery moor—the cottage where the girls had been 
horn, and their father had died—and go and live in 
London. It was a daring step even in the eyes of 
Edith, but it had a wonderful fascination for her, 
and she had not a single doubt or misgiving as to 
the future. Dora, too, was hopeful and excited at 
the prospect of change—and such a change! Mrs, 
Wyat, who had one or two fashionable acquaintances 
in the city, began to build the most magnificent 
castles in wholly uninhabitable regions. Her beau- 
tiful brilliant girls only wanted to be seen, she 
assured herself, to be fully appreciated ; they cer- 
tainly were lost, buried alive, in Dalefield ; to Lon- 
don they should go, And she smiled complacently, 
full of pleasant thoughts for the future. But to 
Alice the idea was simply terrible—a rash, mad step, 
which she hoped they would not all bitterly repent 
of. How rash, reckless, and fraught with sorrow and 
danger even she could never imagine, and yet her 
heart was troubled. 

“Tt seems like forsaking father,” she said to her- 
self, as she stood at her window, looking across the 
moor in the direction of the little churchyard. “If 
he knows, I hope he will think it all for the best. 
My only hope now is in Felix ; perhaps he may be 
able to save us. I’m sure he will say something 
when he hears we are leaving the Nest.” 


CHAPTER I1,—‘‘BEAR IT LIKE A MAN, AND WAIT.” 
Doctor WyAT had been for many years the only 
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medical man in Dalefield, but when, about a year 
before his death, he found his health hopelessly 
broken, he engaged an assistant with a view to his 
Felix Pengelly came to 
Daletield unknown, friendless, with a few hundred 
pounds scraped together by various means, bought a 
share in Doctor Wyat’s practice, and succeeded him. 
Just at first he was not very popular; he was too 
grave and reserved, took too much interest in the 
real ailments, and too little in the imaginary ones of 
his patients, cared nothing about their little squabbles 
and scandals, and was altogether the reverse of 
his pleasant chatty predecessor. But they soon began 
to find out that though a bad talker he was a good 
doctor, and in the course of a few years discovered 
that he possessed many other valuable qualities, and 
at length Dalefield began to be really proud of its 
doctor. He had behaved very well to the Wyats ; 
from the first he had liked them very much, and from 
the first he had felt quite at home at the Nest, and 
after the doctor's death he had insisted upon handing 
over a portion of the first year’s income to the widow. 
She did not want to take the money, and the girls 
bitterly resented being placed under such a heavy 


becoming his successor. 


obligation to a comparative stranger. 

But the money was very useful, for all that, for the 
doctor had been able to make but a very scanty pro- 
vision for his wife and children, having kept the 
latter at an expensive school. Doctor Pengelly said 
he paid far too little for the practice, and wanted to 
keep on handing a portion of the proceeds to Mrs. 
Wyat; but the girls rebelled, and after a little good- 
natured quarrelling, the doctor relinquished the idea, 
and worried his brain to find some means of giving 
pleasure to the girls without their being offended. 

Two or three times a week he called to see them ; 
summer or winter no Sunday passed without his 
looking in, if only for five minutes; and the vil- 
lage gossips smiled complacently, and wondered 
over their tea which of the young ladies he was 
going to take away to the Brown House in Dalefield ; 
some thought Alice, some Edith, and not a few, 
the very thought they could see 
further into a milestone than others, shook their 
heads and declared it was their mother he admired 
and meant to marry. She was only a trifle older 
than he, they said ; for they put a good ten years 
on his shoulders, that lay before instead of behind 
him, and took five years from Mrs. Wyat’s age that 


wisest, who 


justly belonged to her. 

But the doctor had 
of marrying ; he liked 
of them; but he was 
settled down and took 


not any very serious ideas 
all the girls, and loved one 
ambitious, and before he 
a wife, he was anxious to 
have a good home and a good income. But on the 
evening after the discussion which resulted in the 
determination of the Wyats to go to London, he 
arrived at the Nest with more definite ideas about 
his future than he had ever entertained before. In 
his pocket was a letter informing him that he became 
possessor of a hundred a year through the death of a 
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distant relative, and that, with his practice, would 
enable him to live in comfort. He would also be 
able, and have the right, to help the others if he 
married Edith, and he knew that Alice felt the burden 
heavy, and was often heartily weary of trying to 
make ends so very far apart meet. 

So he walked down the valley whistling cheerily. 
He did not dream of a refusal. Edith, he was quite 
sure, liked him. He was equally satisfied that he 
had no rival in her affeetions, and marriage seemed 
to be the natural termination of their long friendship 
and intimacy. Nor did he anticipate any opposition 
on Mrs. Wyat’s part. She would be pleased to have 
one of her daughters safely settled near her, especially 
Edith, who was undoubtedly her favourite. So the 
doctor walked leisurely along the dale, whistling 
cheerily, and feeling very self-satisfied and compla- 
cent. He was not a sentimental man by any means, 
nor very demonstrative, but he loved and admired 
Edith as much as he believed it was in his nature to 
love and admire anybody, and he felt quietly grate- 
ful for the unexpected good fortune that enabled him 
to marry under such favourable circumstances. 

As he neared the Nest he was joined by Jimmy 
Dodd, a young farmer whose visits to Mrs. Wyat’s 
were nearly as frequent as the doctor's. A tall, square- 
built, loose-limbed young fellow, with an awkward 
way of carrying his hands, and a painful trick of 
blushing to the very roots of his curly flaxen hair, 
but as true-hearted and honest a young fellow as ever 
trod the dale. He loved his farm, and his quaint, 
many-gabledold homestead, that had been in his family 
for hundreds of years ; he loved the moors, the moun- 
tains, and the streams, where his gun and _fishing- 
rod afforded him unfailing amusement. In fact, he 
loved everything, and it’s scarcely too much to say 
everybody, in and about Dalefield, and they all loved 
him, men, and women, and children, dogs and horses ; 
and every one who could articulate called him Jimmy, 
regardless of position, and he never even dreamed of 
resenting the familiarity. His education was limited, 
his intellectual resources still more so, while the 
“burr” of his accent sounded to many ears inhar- 
monious if not vulgar; but every one knew Jimmy 
Dodd's heart was in the right place. 

As Dr. Pengelly advanced, Jimmy paused, lean- 
ing over a gate that separated his fields from the 
road, and asked the quite unnecessary and purely for- 
mal question as to whether he was going on to the Nest. 

“Of course I am,” the doctor replied, pausing on 
the other side of the gate, “and on a most important 
errand, too. Read that, Jimmy ;” and he handed 
him the letter that so materially altered his plans. 
“What do you think of that ?” 

“T think I’m heartily glad, Felix ; a hundred a 
year certain is a nice little nest-ege ; only, for your 
sake, I wish it was a thousand !” 

“Thanks! I know, Jimmy ; but can’t you guess 
my errand up yonder ?” 

“No, unless to tell them ; they Il be rare glad to 
know !” 


“T think they will,” replied the doctor, heartily ; 
“but I want one in particular to be pleased. Do 
you know, Jimmy, I’m turned nine-and-twenty ; 
don’t you think it’s about time I thought of being 
miuried 2?” 

“Why, uvhappen it is, Felix; is it that you ’re 
going up yonder for ?” 

“Yes, I’ve waited a long time ; [’d have waited 
longer but for this,” tapping the letter. ‘ Wish me 
success, Jimmy.” 

“T do, Felix, with all my heart! I might have 
guessed it would have come some day; and yet I 
didn’t. Well, I’ll give you joy. You'll have a 
treasure.” - 

And for once Jimmy’s fair freckled face was 
strangely pale, instead of its usual cardinal colour. 

“She’s unquestionably the flower of the flock, and 
the bonniest girl in the shire—Heaven bless her !” 
the doctor said, earnestly, but without much of a 
lover’s rapture in either voice or face. “ Come along, 
Jimmy, and entertain Miss Dolly, while I tell Edith 
of my fortune, and learn my fate.” 

“And Miss Alice,” Jimmy said faintly, with a 
sudden rush of blood to his forehead. 

“ Of course we must ask Allie’s consent and bless- 
ing; she’s really ‘the head of the family.’ But I 
don’t anticipate any very strong objections on her 
part,” the doctor replied, with a smile. 

And then they walked up the dale in silence, 
Jimmy glancing furtively at his companion, vainly 
trying to understand how any one could possibly 
prefer Miss Edith to her sister ; for to him she had 
always seemed, and, as a matter of fact, had always 
been, cold, haughty, and not unfrequently downright 
scornful and rude. In his secret opinion, there was 
but one Miss Wyat—or, indeed, but one woman in 
the whole world worth marrying. But that was 
Jimmy’s secret, and he guarded it religiously. 

When they reached the little cottage, the doctor 
paused at the gate, with a glad smile. Edith was 
sitting under the old walnut-tree, a book in one hand, 
a pencil in another, and her eyes closed, as if she 
were lost in deep thought. She looked very beauti- 
ful, with the afternoon sun turning her sunny brown 
hair to deepest. gold ; and the doctor felt a thrill of 
pride as he gazed at her. 

“Til go in and see Mrs. Wyat,” Jimmy said, “ and 
keep Miss Dora engaged if I can,” and the doctor 
nodded, smiled, and passed down the little path that 
led to Edith’s favourite haunt, under the walnut tree. 
She started, and shut up her book, as he passed her, 
and she smiled, too, in a triumphant way that he 
scarcely understood, 

“Sit down, Felix. 
she said, making room for him beside her. 
you three guesses as to what it is!” 

“Tf you gave me thirty, I should never find out ; 
and I also have some news for you, which [ think 
will please you,” he said, sitting by her side, “so 
make haste, and get your budget finished.” 

“Tell me yours first ; mine can wait ; it’s not really 


I have a piece of news for you,” 
I'll give 
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so Very Important except to ime. Go on, Felix; I’m 
all impatience.” 

For answer, he placed the letter in her hand, and 
she read it carefully. 

“Tam glad, Felix; it will be a great help to you, 
and enable you to devote more time to study,” she 
said, kindly ; but there was no particular elation in 
her voice. “A hundred a year is a nice addition to 
one’s income.” 

“Yes, when it’s sure, no matter what happens. 
Do you know, Edith, the possession of it has made a 
great change in me already.” 

* Not made you proud, I hope !” 

“Yes, proud, daring, and ambitious ; it has caused 
ine to think myself justified in marrying, and I have 
come up here this evening to tell you that I love 
you, and want to marry you!” 

“Marry me, Felix! Why, I never even thought 
of such a thing. You must be jesting,” Edith re- 
plied, looking really perplexed. 

“No, darling! I’m serious enough, and I want 
you to think of the matter now. I have loved you 
for a long time—ever since I knew you, I think— 
and I always looked forward to the time when I 
would be able to tell you so. This addition to my 
income makes the way tolerably plain, and I would 
do everything in my power to make you happy. 
Try and think favourably of it, my dear,” he added, 
earnestly, laying his hand on hers. “ I am not very 
clever at showing my feelings, but I love you with 
all my heart, and have no dearer wish in life than to 
make you my wife.” 

“Felix, it’s impossible. You forget that—that we 
have not a thought or idea in common ;” and Edith’s 
fair face flushed crimson as she remembered their 
very last interview. 

“Surely, Edie, you don’t bear malice because I 
laughed at your verses the other day,” he said, flush- 
ing in turn. ‘“ Believe me, dear, I did not mean to 
vive offence.” 

“T’m sure of that, Felix ; but, if one loved a per- 
son one should have the fullest sympathy with all 
their tastes and ambitions. You know that I am 
very ambitious indeed, and the last thing in the world 
that would content me would be life in Dalefield.” 

“Tf you loved me, dear, you would be happy and 
contented anywhere ; but I see that Ihave been mis- 
taken ; and yet, Edie, you seemed at times as if—as 
if—— Darling, why were you so kind, if you never 
meant to be any hinder? Is there no hope that you 
will change your mind and Jearn to love me a little ? 
I will wait as long as ever you like, only don’t send 
me away altogether.” 

“T can’t help it, Felix,” she cried, touched by his 
deep earnestness and the strange troubled look in his 
eyes. “I like you very much, and I do not think, 
at the end of a hundred years, I would like you any 
better; but I can’t be your wife. I can’t settle down 
in Daleticld. I can’t live all my life amongst the 
moors and boors. Don’t press me any further, for I 
simply cannot,” 


“But, Edie, I'll leave here. I'll settle anywhere 
you like——” 

“No, no. I want to be free,” she interrupted. “I 
want to carve out my own future with my own hands, 
to be great, rich, famous, see the great, wide, beauti- 
ful world, know celebrated people. I cannot marry 
and settle down to simple country life ; it would drive 
me mad. Let us be friends, Felix, and some day 
you will thank me for this.” 

“T think not, dear, and I earnestly pray that some 
day you may not be sorry for it,” he said, with grave 
earnestness that had not a touch of egotism or 
vanity. “The world is not such a_ beautiful 
place as you think, Edie, and fame and fortune are 
hard to find. At best, child, we make our own 
world, and if we are content, it matters little where 
we live, seeing we can be in but one place at a time. 
I am sorry to have troubled you. Only that regrets 
are idle I should say I regret I ever came to Dale- 
field, and now I shall leave it without regret as soon 
as possible. I feel some way that we could never go 
back to the old cordial intimacy again ; there would 
be a sense of restraint upon us, so I will go away. 
I wouldn’t for the world cause you any annoyance.” 

“ There ’s no necessity for you to go, Felix,” Edith 
interrupted, “for we’re going away. Last night we 
resolved to give up the Nest, and go live to Lon- 
don.” 

“Give up the Nest and go live to London,” he 
repeated, like a man in a dream. “ Has your mother, 
has Alice consented ? ” 

“Of course they have ; they never can refuse me 
anything, and I quite set my heart on leaving this 
place. So we’re going to sell the cottage and the 
furniture and go away.” 

“Edie, Edie, this is the hardest blow of all! What 
shall I do?” he‘asked, staring in helpless dismay ! 

“ Bear it like a man, and wait. Some day, when 
I’m successful and famous, you will admit that I was 
right. Now come in, and see mother and the girls; 
and Felix,” she added, laying her hand on his arm, 
as they neared the house, “ don’t throw cold water 
on the project, and for merey’s sake don’t look as if 
you had seen a ghost!” 

“T’'ll try to look as if I had not just heard the 
worst piece of news I ever heard in my life, Edie,” 
he replied, with a melancholy smile. ‘ Oh, my dear, 
can no one persuade you from doing this thing ?” 

“Noone. I’m firmly resolved if they don’t come 
with me I'll go alone, and learn something of the 
world. You have no sympathy with my ambitions, 
no belief in my powers.” 

“No, Edie; ‘but, unfortunately, I have a very 
painful knowledge of the obstacles and disappoint- 
young, utterly ignorant 





ments you will encounter 
and inexperienced.” 
“That’s enough, Felix ; one would think experi- 
ence was more than genius, or patience, or perse- 
verance. See, there’s mother calling us, and Jimmy 
looks as if he saw a ghost, too. I suppose he has 
heard the news, also, Is a five hours’ journey such a 
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serious undertaking that every one must look so 
gloomy about it ?” 

“A five-hours’ journey may carry you beyond the 
reach of your friends for ever, Edith,” the doctor said, 
sadly, as he followed her into the house. ‘ Now, 
indeed, I feel that I have lost you !” 


CHAPTER III.—ANOTHER TROUBLE, 
* DOLLY, my darling, what is it ?” 

“Nothing, Allie; I shall be better in a moment ; 
leave me alone, dear,” and Dora buried her face in a 
pillow, and sobbed quietly. 

Alice had been standing at her window. Looking 
down at Edith and Felix in the garden, she saw 
them in deep conversation, saw Felix lay his hand on 
her sister’s in affectionate entreaty, and then turned 
away with a well-satisfied smile. It was all just as 
she imagined. As soon as Felix heard of their 
intended departure, he spoke out plainly, as she had 
felt quite confident he would do, and asked Edith to 
be his wife. She would have the change she longed 
for, and a sense of security, independence, and freedom 
from care she could not hope to possess for a long 
time by her own unaided efforts. She would be a 
person of some importance, too, in the dale. Doctor 
Pengelly was very highly thought ef, and more than 
one heiress would have been very glad to share the 
Brown House at the end of the village. 

So Allie’s heart was lightened of a heavy and secret 
load ; and she turned away from the open window, 
with a well-contented smile, only to come face to face 
with Dora, white, startled, with a strange far-away 
look in her blue eyes, and a pitiful quiver on her pale 
lips. 

“What is it, Dolly?” Alice cried, taking both her 
sister’s hands. “ Tell me, darling, are youill? Has 
anything happened ?” 

“No, I shall be better presently,” and then Dora 
sank sobbing by the bedside, and buried her face in 
the pillow, 

“Is it because we ’re leaving the Nest, Dolly? If 
so, cheer up, darling; there’s hope yet ; I think I see 
away. I think we shall remain here after all, and 
be very happy.” 

“Oh, no, no, Allie! let us go as soon as ever we can, 
and as far away as possible. I can’t stay here,” Dora 
cried, looking up. “Oh! Allie, Allie, I’m so miserable.” 

“ Oh, my pet, my poor little one,” Alice said, ten- 
derly, stroking the disordered curls. “Come, my 
darling, you mustn’t give way like this. We ’ll go 
to London, or to New York, or New Zealand, any- 
where you like.” 

“Will you really, Allie, no matter what happens ?” 
cried the girl, eagerly. 

“Yes, darling, if you wish it, no matter what hap- 
pens; and you must be brave, Dora, and patient, 
and remember that ‘ Hope itself can smile at length 
on other hopes gone from us.’ Now bathe your face 
and come down to teaas soon as you can; Jimmy and 
Felix are both below.” 


Alice spoke carelessly. She dimly divined Dolly’s 
trouble, but took no further notice of it, only it 
seemed one more burden added to her heavy list. 
With a smiling face and an aching heart she entered 
the sitting-room, to find her mother and Edith alone, 

“T’m so sorry, Edie,” Mrs, Wyat was saying. “It 
would have been such a safe and easy way out of all 
our troubles. Felix loves you devotedly, and would 
make you an excellent husband, and I really thought 
you liked him.” 

“So I do, mother, very mueh, but I would not give 
up my career for anybody—and to be an obscure 
country doctor's wife !” 

“Do you mean to say you have refused him, 
Edith?” said Alice, staring incredulously at her sister, 

“Yes; why not? I don’t care very particularly about 
him, and I simply hate the idea of being tied down 
to one place all my life. Besides, after having de- 
termined last night to go to London and make my 
fortune, you would all langh at me if I altered my 
mind to-day just because Felix Pengelly has an extra 
hundred a year. Now don’t begin to lecture me, 
Allie, for I’m resolved ; if Felix ever becomes enorm- 
ously rich and startlingly famous I may change my 
mind, but not otherwise !” 

“Felix may have altered his mind by that time 
too,” Alice said, a little impatiently. ‘ You really 
are a very wilful foolish girl, and I truly hope you 
may not be very sorry some day.” 

“Sorry for what?” Dora asked, entering the 
room at that moment. ‘ What has Edie done now ?” 

“The most foolish thing she ever did in her 
life—refused Felix Pengelly.” 

“Perhaps she does not care sufficiently about 
him to marry him, Alice,” Dora said, quietly, with 
a sudden faint rush of colour to her pale cheeks. 

“T don’t, Dolly! I like him very well, but not 
enough ; so don’t look so melancholy. We shall go 
to London, after all, and become rich and famous,” 
Edith replied, “and that, perhaps, sooner than you 
imagine,” she added, with a proud remembrance of 
the volume of poems in her trunk and the sketches 
and plots of innumerable stories. 

“Let us have some tea,” Alice said, taking her 
place at the table. “ As Edie has made up her mind, 
we may as well make the best of it.” 

And Dora, in passing to her place, bent down and 
kissed Alice on the forehead. 

In afew days all Dalefield was astounded by the 
intelligence that the Wyats were leaving the Nest. 
The furniture was to be sold by auction ; and it 
almost broke Alice’s heart to think of her treasures 
being roughly turned over by careless hands, and 
their value estimated by parsimonious purchasers, 
Jimmy Dodd, to whom she confided that and many 
another trouble, secretly resolved that no profane 
hands should touch a single thing Alice loved ; so he 
persuaded them to leave the whole management of 
the sale to him—he would see to everything, and 
send them the proceeds—that would save them some 
trouble, and insure his having their addresses (an im- 




















portant matter) ; and, after some little hesitation, 
Alice consented. 

Then, on one sunny fine morning, when the roses 
were blooming, and the moors and mountains look- 
ing their 


best, he drove them into Graytown, and 
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“Dora, in passing to her place, bent down and kissed Alice.” 


took tickets for them to London. A former house- 
keeper of his kept a cosy little hotel in a street 
off the Strand, and to her care he consigned them, 
till they should find suitable lodgings, with strict 
injunctions to be moderate in her charges, or, if 
she found that impossible, to send the bill for all 
“extras” to him. It was mistaken 
Jimmy’s part, for it gave them a very erroneous im- 


kindness on 
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pression of London prices. But he meant kindly, and 
his sole thought was to save them trouble ; and in- 
deed, but for his forethought in writing to Mrs. Web- 
itis hard to say how they fared 
arrived at Euston Station, four friendless, 


ster, might have 


when they 
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helpless, inexperienced ladies. But a “boy” from 
the hotel was waiting for them, and in a few minutes 
they while the 
“hoy ” followed with their luggage in another. And 
Edith’s heart throbbed furiously as she was driven 
through the noisy crowded streets. At last she was 
in London, and life for her had commenced indeed ! 


were packed into a four-wheeler, 


(To be continued.) 
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> OME years ago the writer of 
this paper had occasion to 
call on the chief of the Con- 
stabulary Force in one of 
our largest cities. Having 
been on intimate terms with 
some of his relations, he 
” found him exceedingly desirous to show 
him all the attention in his power. The 
\ conversation having turned on the 
y arrangements for extinguishing fire, the 
P, chief constable entered with great 

alacrity into the subject, and after 
some verbal explanations, added— 

“Tf you can spare half an hour, I will call out 
my men, and you shall see how we proceed.” 

[ was taken aback at the idea of the firemen 
and engines being called out on a fine summer 
day to’ let a stranger see them at work; so I 
thanked him for his offer, but added that i could 
not think of giving him so much trouble. 

“Trouble!” said he ; ‘ what’s that? That’sa 
word I don’t know.” 

“ You are a happy man,” was the reply, “if you 
don't know the meaning of trouble.” 

‘No, indeed,” he said. “ I assure you I do not. 
The word is not in my dictionary.” 

As I was still incredulous, and wondering 
whether or not he had lost his senses, he 
rang the bell, and bade his clerk fetch him an 
English dictionary. Handing it to me, he 
said— 

‘Now, sir, please look and see whether you can 
find the word ‘ trouble.’ ” 

[ turned to the proper place, and there, to be 
sure, where the word had been, I found it care- 
fully erased by three lines of red ink. Of course 
[ caught the idea at once. Ina great work like 
that of the police in such a place, trouble was 
never to be thought of. No inroad that might be 
required on the ease, or the sleep, or the strength 
of any member of the force was ever to be 
grudged on the score that it was too much trouble. 
In the work of that office the thought of trouble 
was to be unknown. 

[ felt that I had got a sermon from the chief 
of police, and a notable sermon, too. The three 
lines of red ink were as clear and telling as any 
three heads into which I had ever divided my 
discourse. It was a thrilling sermon, too—it set 
something vibrating within me. It called up the 
remembrance of much indolence and sluggishness 
in my particular work, and sent the blood to my 
cheek. It humbled me when I mentally con- 


trasted the sleepy method in which I had often 
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done my work with the spirit of indomitable 
activity with which this officer sought to inspire 
his men. It was something to be a little proud of 
to see the engineer and firemen turn out to ex- 
tinguish an imaginary fire, all for my behoof. 
Yet I left the office a humbler, and, I hope, a 
wiser man. 

Soon after, in reading the fifty-fourth Psalm, 
T came upon the words, “Thou hast delivered me 
from all trouble.” The incident at the police- 
ottice came naturally into my mind. Here, I 
thought, is another way of getting rid of trouble. 
Of course I saw that in the Psalm the word was 
used in a somewhat different sense. It was not 
trouble in connection with active labour the 
Psalmist meant, but trouble in the passive sense, 
the feeling of perplexity, pain, and disquietude, 
connected with what we have often to bear. But 
the thought of the three lines of red ink was not 
unsuitable. Trouble, in the sense in which he 
knew it most, had been erased from the Psalmist’s 
dictionary, too, And in the Psalmist’s case, the 
erasing lines seemed to be deeper than in the 
other. In the device of my friend, the ofticer of 
police, there was something eccentric and laugh- 
able—as if erasing the word could destroy the 
thing! In the case of the Psalmist it was not the 
word that had been erased, but the thing that had 
been destroyed. I thought, If the world could 
know the way of destroying trouble, what a boon 
it would be! ‘Take the twelve or fourteen 
hundred millions of human beings that people the 
globe, and add up all their troubles, what a sun 
in addition it would come to! What a blessing 
if all these troubles could be annihilated—if 
one and all of these burdened human creatures 
could say, “Thou hast delivered me from all 
trouble !” 

Towards this most desirable result, very great 
progress, to say the least, would be made if, by 
God’s help, people would attend to a few plain 
Scriptural directions. 

1. Do not call anything a trouble which ought 
not to be a trouble. This refers to trouble in the 
active sense—the sense of the officer of police. 
The meaning of trouble is, something that 
burdens, distresses, and even overwhelms us. 
My friend’s idea was, that in the performance of 
necessary duty, no such feeling was to be allowed. 
This idea is founded on the fact that to a large 
extent the sense of trouble is a thing of the 
fancy—things are troubles or not, just as you 
take them. It depends on your own will 
whether they shall burden, distress, and over- 
whelm you. There is a power within you that, 

















if only you are willing, may be so braced up as to 
destroy the sense of trouble. This, of course, 
cannot be said of all trouble, but it may be said 
of a great many things that people are apt to call 
trouble. To an indolent man the slightest exer- 
tion is a trouble. “A slothful nan hideth his 
hand in his bosom, and will not so much as bring 
it to his mouth again.” There cannot be a more 
pernicious idea than that all labour is trouble. 
And there cannot be a more unhappy man than 
he who has grown up with the idea that to get 
rid of work is to get rid of trouble. 

Very much depends on our education. In 
young persons there is usually an abundance of 
life, a spirit of activity, a desire to be doing 
something. But even to young persons some 
kinds of labour are very distasteful. There is 
something at first very irksome to a young person 
in most kinds of regular, plodding work. If he 
perseveres, the irksome feeling will pass away, 
and he will do his work easily, patiently, and 
even pleasantly. But if he gives way, the irk- 
someness of labour will be a greater and greater 
bugbear, and try what he may, he will never 
succeed, It is in this way that the spirit of con- 
firmed indolence is formed in many. Instead of 
grappling with the irksome and overcoming it, it 
is allowed to overcome them, and they are good 
for nothing. Everything is sucha trouble, every- 
thing bores them. They ought to be ashamed to 
say so. It isa token that they have been van- 
quished by a foe whom it would have been easy 
for them to conquer. Let young people and all 
people face wholesome labour bravely, and the 
idea of trouble will rapidly disappear. Let them 
scorn the thought vf their being vanquished by 
the mean spirit of indolence—of their being found 
incapable of a few hours’ steady and earnest 
application to any form of honest labour, how- 
ever humble. Let them guard against the 
approaches of indolence, and cultivate the habit 
of making good use of fragments of time. Let 
them “have a time for everything, and every- 
thing in its time,” and it is certain that a vast 
amount of what is called “ trouble” will vanish, and 
the work of life will go on smoothly and steadily, 
bringing pleasure as well as profit. 

We admit there are exceptional cases where, do 
as men may, labour must bring trouble. A poor 
man in sickness, forced to work on when his 
strength is quite insufficient, and his labour only 
feeds the disease, is a most painful sight. Work 


that is too heavy—too distracting—too em- 
barrassing—cannot but involve real trouble. In 


such cases, recourse must be had to other reme- 
dies, and, as we shall presently see, to the 
Christian mind there is no lack of these. 

2. Do not make the trouble than it 
really is, There is an evil habit that many 
people have of looking on the dark side of every- 
thing. The Englishman’s “right to grumble” 
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has passed into a proverb, It is a sort of relief 
to painful feelings to get them out in the form of 
complaint. What a good cry is toa child, a good 
grumble seems to be to many a man and woman. 
The natural tendency of this habit is to make 
things out to be worse than they are. And along 
with this habit of looking very dolorously at 
what exists, many have a tendency to look for- 
ward most gloomily to the future. Things, 
they think, can only go on from bad to worse. 
This terrible thing and that terrible thing are 
sure to happen: in short, everything is on the 
way to wreck and ruin. They appear engulfed 
in a whirlpool of misfortune, and, by-and-by, 
will go down. 

It is a painful thought that this way of viewing 
things, which used to be the result of individual 
temperament, and perhaps a touch of bile, has 
of recent years been elevated into a philosophy. 
‘* Pessimists,” as they are called, view the whole 
arrangements of the world with aversion and 
dismay. Things are moving in a wrong groove, 
and no power exists to put them right. Disaster, 
suffering, and sorrow are the inevitable lot of 
mankind, and there is no millennium to look 
forward to, nothing but the gathering of dismal 
night. Pessimism is the almost inevitable out- 
come of scepticism; it denotes the tendency of 
unchecked evil to increase; disorder grows to 
worse disorder; sooner or later the catastrophe 
will come. 

In opposition to all such tendencies, we call on 
men to look at the bright side of things. If 
they had nothing more to think of than the 
proverbs that have been coined in the mint of 
Hope, they would have much to encourage them, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ”— 
“nothing so bad but it might have been worse” 
—“when things are at the worst they mend ”— 
“the darkest hour of night is that which precedes 
the dawn.” It is interesting to mark how many 
proverbial words of cheer like these have been 
stored up by hopeful souls, when, like clouds of 
mist rolling in from the sea, disastrous influences 
seemed to be gathering round them. Even “ if 
the worst comes to the worst,” they have some 
resource. And this is not merely a thing of 
temperament, it is a matter of habit too. The 
negro slave, in the Flanders fortification, men- 
tioned by Goldsmith, who wanted a leg, was 
maimed, deformed, and chained, obliged to toil 
from morn to night, and condemned to this for 
life, yet was always bright and hopeful, and ap- 
peared the merriest, happiest man of all the 
garrison, was a sample of the happy temperament 
triumphing over all that was dark and trying. But 
if, by God’s help, we would try to form the habit 
of thinking how much there is to cheer us even 
when there may be much to depress ; how often, 
on former occasions of trouble, we have been 
wonderfully helped ; how foolish it is to anticipate 
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evil before it comes ; how loving and kind and 
gracious is the Power that orders all, the clouds 
would not be so desperately gloomy, nor the hope 
of relief so infinitely far away. 

3. Lay all trustfully before God, according to His 
direction. It is certain that Christians have numn- 
berless encouragements of this kind. “ In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.” ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” 
“Be careful for nothing; but in everything, 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known to God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.” Unbelieving hearts speak of these as 
beautiful promises, but think of them as of cer- 
tain mantelpiece ornaments, made to be admired 
rather than used. It is certain that the good of 
them cannot be experienced unless they are re- 
ceived as true, and trusted as solid. Many aone 
has trusted them and found the benefit. Noman 
ever had more trials or difficulties than David 
Livingstone, in exploring Africa. In all his 
difficulties he rested on the promise, ‘‘ Commit 
thy way unto the Lord,” and he found the truth 
of it. He tells us, too, of one of the Arctic navi- 
gators who did the same and found the benefit. 
There is no doubt that one of the chief graces 
which the Heavenly Father desires to stimulate 
in His children is that of trustfulness ; and that 
He is never more grieved than when they will not 
trust him. Little wonder! The mother who has uni- 
formly lavished kindness on her child from its 
first day of life, and the father who has filled up 
the hours of every day with hard labour on its 
behalf, and never failed to provide for its every 
real want, may well be grieved when, by some 
heartless act of plunder, that child shows that 
he has no faith in their love and no gratitude for 
their care. 

t, Call in the aid of patience. It is wonder- 
ful how much we are capable of doing and of 
bearing when we have made up our minds to it. 
To make up one’s mind to some kind of evil is 
just to bear it with patience, as something that 
for the time is inevitable ; and it is wonderful 
how much the sting of the trial is taken away by 
this determination. An evenness of temper is 
wrought in us, a capacity of enduring calmly, 
very different from the restlessness and irritability 
which most men show under a course of trial. It 
is remarkable how conspicuous a place the grace of 
patience occupies in the New Testament. “In your 
patience,” says our Lord, ‘“ possess ye your souls.” 
If you are patient, you will be able to control 
your souls ; if they are impatient, your restless 
feeling will master you. ‘We glory in tribula- 
tions,” says St. Paul, “knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience.” “Be followers of them,” 


says the Epistle to the Hebrews, “who through 


faith and patience inherit the promises.” “ Let 
patience have her perfect work—ye have heard 
of the patience of Job”—says St. James. Add 
to faith patience,” says St. Peter, “T 
know thy works, and thy labour, and patience,” 
says our Lord in His Epistle to the Church of 
Ephesus. And in the Apocalypse we read of the 
souls under the altar calling out, “ How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” The 
answer is a call to patience—“ It was said unto 
them that they should rest yet for a little season, 
until their fellow servants also and their brethren 
that should be killed as they were should be 
fulfilled.” The patience so often shown by the 
Church in times of fiery persecution is a most 
beautiful sight; if it were but shown by 
Christians in their more ordinary and moderate 
trials, how much better it would be for them- 
selves, and how much more for the glory of God. 

5, T'ry to get good out of your troubles. Un- 
doubtedly it is to be got, if the right way be 
taken to extract it. There is no question about 
there being gold in this mine. The troubles to 
which we are said to be born are not purposeless 
troubles, “All things work together for good 
to them that love God—to them that are the 
called according to His purpose.” Is there no 
error into which you have fallen, that your trial 
warns you to avoid? Is there no lesson in it for 
you not to rely for your happiness on broken 
cisterns, but to resort to the fountain of living 
waters? Is there nothing to show you that you 
have not been regarding and honouring God as 
was meet—that He has not been the strength of 
your heart, nor your portion for ever? Has the 
world not had an undue place in your regard ? 
Have you been in earnest in seeking for the 
pardon of your sins through the blood of Christ, 
and the renewal of your hearts by the Holy 
Spirit? Is it not possible for you, through the 
blessing of God, to get more of the graces which 
are said to come from tribulation? ‘ Knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, because the loving God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us”? The building up of the Chris- 
tian character is like the building up of a coral 
island—slow, secret, silent. But let us see that 
there is a building up. Let us pray that every 
trial may help somewhat towards the great con- 
summation, “that the trial of our faith being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, may be found unto 
praise and honour and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ.” 

6. Look forward to the eternal glory. For in 
the blaze of that great glory, both the little 
troubles and the terrible trials of life alike dis- 
appear. What we know not now, we shall know 




















hereafter. The great purpose of all that has 
befallen us will stand revealed. And nothing 
probably will cause us more regret than that we 
should have been so much excited and distressed 
by dealings of our Father, which were only 
blessings in disguise. It is remarkable that the 
white-robed company in the Apocalypse, who had 
come out of the great tribulation, and had, many 
of them, suffered such unheard-of cruelties, as 
are recorded in connection with the pagan per- 
secutions of the Church, had no word of wonder 
or complaint when they stood before the throne, 
clothed in white robes and palms in their hands. 
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They could but ascribe “salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.” The remembrance of all their sufferings, 
heart-rending at the time though they were, was 
swallowed up by the consciousness of the bliss 
they had been brought to—the things that eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had they 
entered into the heart of man. Of that supreme 
glory we cannot think too highly. To enter it 
by faith is like bathing in the river of God’s 
pleasures, If the Land of Promise be so glorious, 
it matters little if the way to it through the 
wilderness be rough and thorny. 


AGO. 


A CORNER OF DEVON. 


BY THE REV. S. PASCOR, 
{ corner is a quiet 
corner now. Strangers 
seeing it for the first 
time would say it is 
entirely out of the 
world. The popula- 
tion is scanty, the 
high-road is lined with 
grass, the by-ways are 
thick with it, the 
people are quaint, their 
houses are old. There 
is so little coming and 
going that the sound 
of hoofs or carriage wheels in the 
lane that bounds the Rectory, fills 
one with pleasant anticipations of 
a visitor and a talk and news. It 
seems as though here, the past 
%*, had lingered into the present, and 
that my corner of Devon has slept 
‘for a century. 

But this is a mistake. At this extremity of 
the kingdom, though the pulse beats feebly, it 
does beat, and there is life and therefore change, 
and decay, and renewal. Let me record a few of the 
contrasts between to-day and seventy years ago. 

We take a very languid interest in the busy life 
outside us, but seventy years ago none apparently 
cared for it at all. The limits of the parish, or at 
most the limits of the county, were the limits of 
their world. And there were abundant reasons for 
their indifference. With the possible exception of 
the parson’s household, a newspaper never entered 
ahome in the parish. Letters were an infrequent 
and a very expensive luxury. One of my pre- 
decessors rode eight miles twice a week to fetch 
any that might be addressed to him. Our roads 
are not in perfect order to-day, but then, they 
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were execrable ; wonderfully picturesque, with their 
high Devonshire hedges lined with flowers and 
fern, and topped by trees whose spreading branches 
arched the way, but narrow, stony, filthy, with 
huge ruts and deep pits, and here and there a 
broken water-course or a wide and often dangerous 
ford. A specimen of these ancient ways exists 
within five miles of me; a wide stream, often a 
torrent in winter, which for twenty yards or so 
is the parish road. The condition of the way- 
farer on horse or on foot, on a wet winter’s day 
seventy years ago, can be readily imagined. 
Though Fielding and Smollett wrote earlier still, 
their descriptions of such scenes are photographs 
of our highways at the time of which I am think- 
ing. So, as the people desired neither to be 
“stogged ” (to use an expressive Devonshire word) 
nor drowned, they stayed at home, unless 
compelled by sheer necessity to go beyond the 
familiar limits of the parish. 

And yet they were neither dull nor unhappy. 
They did not live better lives than their des- 
cendants do to-day. In many ways the habits and 
manners of the present generation contrast favour- 
ably with those of seventy years ago. But the 
people then were far jollier. First of all, the popu- 
lation was much more numerous. At least twice as 
many souls as are in the parish to-day dwelt here 
in 1813, and the old rule held good, ‘the more 
the merrier.” And the people were on a more 
intimate footing too, for to quit their native parish 
for another thirty miles distant was then almost 
a more serious matter than emigration to Australia 
would be to-day. So the same house sheltered 
the same family for generations, and _inter- 
marriages were frequent, and everybody knew 
everybody. Then, too, flourished a sturdy race of 
men, now almost extinct. Nearly every farmer 
in the parish to-day is a tenant ; then, nearly to a 
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man, the farmers were yeomen, loving their acres 
with the love born of hereditary possession, and 
intensly proud of them. They farmed in the old 
fashion, were full of obstinacy and fine old rooted 
prejudice, and despised all new-fangled ways. 
They were a jovial race too, They lived after 
a rough but plentiful fashion, ate and drank 
more than was good for them either in per- 
son or pocket, and though very chary of parting 
with their cash, were prodigal of their hos- 
pitality. They worked hard and found pleasure in 
their work, Their acres were their own, and they 
toiled on, believing that their sons would inherit 
them, and in their turn transmit them to their 
children. The farm-yard and the farm-house 
were always full and always noisy. The monotony 
of work was broken by the prevalent custom of 
neighbour help neighbour, turn and turn about, 
by the sheep-shearing gatherings, by the rough 
festivities of harvest-time, by journeys along the 
narrow lanes to the distant village, or more dis- 
tant shore for lime or sand. How the men’s 
tongues wagged, as in company they passed along 
the deep leafy lanes, their strings of horses 
following them, each laden with its pack-saddle; 
for carts were, in those days, scarcely known. 
Then there was the weekly market, whither farmer 
Hodge wended his way on his stout nag, his wife 
or daughter occupying the pillion. In winter 
they were always lively, and whilst the genteel 
townsfolk were pitying their isolation, the ob- 
jects of this sympathy were intensely happy 
after the old homely fashion, for the winter 


party was a great institution, From miles 
away the guests came, careless of rain, or 
snow, or tempest. We can picture the scene. 


The night is setting rapidly in, the snow is lightly 
falling and fast covering, with its pure white, the 
half-frozen mud of field-path and farm-yard, the 
old house begins to twinkle with lights, from the 
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tiny diamond-paned windows amongst the brown 
thatch, to the longer, wider casements of the lowest 
storey. One of the young people flings open the 
door and peers out into the gloom, and thus reveals 
a glimpse of the great kitchen with its huge wood 
fire lighting up the place with its fierce red glow, 
and making the old oak beams of the roof, black 
with age, shine like polished ebony. She is watch- 
ing for the guests, and here they come at last, in 
twos and threes, cold and rather tired and very hun- 
gry, but blithe and noisy as crickets, for they know 
that the heartiest of welcomes and good cheer alike 
await them. Now the house is full, and as the 
dark night closes in, all the life of the country-side 
seems concentrated there, so still and lonely is the 
world outside, so full of stir and laughter is the 
little world within. 

The golden lads and lasses of that and many 
another such festivity, grew to be grey-headed 
grandfathers and grandmothers until they, too, 
were laid beside him. And where are their 
descendants? Scattered far and wide. Some 
in America, some in Australia, the less for- 
tunate are farm labourers, some are even in 
the workhouse. I fear the old yeomen forgot 
that there is a time for everything, and failed 
to recognise that men must adapt themselves 
to the world’s imperious though changing ways. 
Before these we must bend or be broken. They 
would not bend, and so a stubborn adherence to 
old systems rendered them powerless to cope 
with foreign competition,and with the disastrous 
seasons which helped to usher in a new era. The 
sturdy race is almost extinct. The few yeomen 
still amongst us, though they love to pour into 
admiring ears the legends of the ancient days of 
merriment and profuse living, take care the while 
to live frugal lives, warned by the ruin which so 
speedily followed the extravagance of seventy 
years ago, 








A ROUGH SKETCH OF THEBES (LUXOR). 


BY THE LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 


IN 
UXOR at last! For 


days we had been told, 
“Bokra! bokra!” — to- 
morrow ! to-morrow !— 
until we complained, as 
did little Alice in Won- 
derland, that it was 
always to-morrow and 
never to-day. However, 
despite contrary winds 
and no wind, our lazy captain and obstinate crew, 
at last, at midday, on the fourteenth of January, 
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Luxor was in sight. Down we all flew to our 
cabins to prepare for landing, which we did at three 
o'clock ; and oh! the confusion! A babel worse 
than usual, and dust to match. We waited on 
deck while our saddles found backs, and watched 
the meeting of the crew with their friends. 
Donkeys ready, we trotted off to Karnac, 
passing the statues of Ramases IT. (the Pharaoh 
of Moses), which are almost buried in the sand, 
and the grand Obelisk, whose twin is far away 
in Paris. These obelisks and the fine row of 
columns which lifts itself over the irregular 
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modern houses opposite the landing-place (Lady 
Duff Gordon’s among them) were all once part 
of the rambling temple built by Ramases IL, but 
now the modern houses, pigeon-cotes, and mud 
huts crowd around, and choke the bones of Thebes 
with dust and rubbish. 

Our half-hour’s ride over, we dismounted at the 
South Pylon (Gate) of Ptolemy Evergetes, a con- 
trast in its uninjured majesty to the headless ram- 
sphinxes which form the dromos, or avenue, to 
this Pylon. | Only one head was to be seen, and 
that lay broken on the ground. The woman- 
headed sphinxes between Ptolemy’s Gate and 
the temple of Khons (one of the three patron 
deities of Thebes) are buried, with the exception 
of two or three ; but strong and fine stand the 
pillars of Khons, and still finer are those in the 
inner hall. The sculptures there are almost 
effaced, and on the walls they are indistinct, but 
within, again, on the walls of a small chamber or 
passage, the freshness and power of the scenes 
depicted filled us with delight. 

We did not, however, linger long, for the great 
hall was before us, and once there we forgot 
everything and everybody in that workshop of 
the Titans. The Central Avenue is perfect, only 
the capitals of the pillars being broken or chipped, 
and that not all. To the right and left are rows 
and rows of other giant columns, so thickly set 
that, looking down the nave, your impression is 
that of a virgin forest just assaulted, in which a 
highway has been cleared, but that done, the 
workmen threw down their axes in despair. 

I never imagined—never dreamt of such stupen- 
dous work. And on all sides are heaped up against 
a temple wall, or among some of these pillars— 
anywhere, everywhere, within, without—blocks of 
stone ; each huge when examined, all together, 
and in the giant surroundings, looking simply 
stones for Titanic road-mending. Then, too, 
massive blocks are suspended, caught half-way 
between some capital and opposite column, and 
hindered in their fall ; and you feel your breath 
stop, as when, in your child-days, an incautious 
footstep across the room would bring your tower 
of bricks to the ground with a crash ! 

We poked about through temples, north and 
south, east and west, for Karnac is a temple-world, 
in and out of sand. The Pylons—there are five, 
two towards the south, and the others looking 
north and east and west—stand quite clear, also 
many of the wall-fractions and some columns beside 
those in the great hall, but otherwise the sand has 
the best of it, as for instance with the colonnade be- 
tween the chief pylon (west) and the great Hypo- 
style Hall, where the pillars are twelve feet in the 
sand. Weall agreed that, while the colouring of the 
granite was less red, and the paint more destroyed 
than we expected, the abundant sculptures, on 
the contrary, whether in intaglio or in relief, were 
sharper, and in design more original and spirited. 


Our next Karnac day we prowled, “ Mariette” in 
hand, identifying places and subjects, and spelling 
out cartouches, but I confess my happiest time 
was that when I left book and detail, and, 
yielding to the fascination of the great lines and 
forms, I roamed aimlessly about in a huge content 
which even the eddies of dust did not affect. At 
first I thought these eddies arose from Arab fires 
(the natives improvise mud-ovens in dips of the 
ground), the dust was so like smoke, but I soon 
perceived my mistake, as the eddies spread and 
whirled, eddy whirling after eddy, and sweeping 
over the whole area in a truly unpleasant way. 

The sunset over Karnac was magnificent. It 
flamed away over the Libyan Hills across the 
water, dipped into the river, landed at Luxor, 
and along the shore it swept up through the 
Dromos to the Pylon of Ramases IL., and set fire to 
the great hall ; the palms scattered-up and down 
caught, and as we rode away, we looked back at 
the Crimson Temple and the Pylons standing in 
light ; for the sand had all misted into rose and 
golden light, all the dust and squalid surroundings 
were transfigured, and Karnac glowed in the sun- 
set glory, which is the beauty of a day on the Nile. 

Now I must take you to that part of Thebes, 
No-Ammon, across the river. The mountains in 
the background are literally pierced with tombs, 
and remains of temples and palaces cover the 
whole area between the mountains and the river 
for several miles. We rowed across to our 
donkeys on the other side, and then our path led 
us over heavy sand toa canal. Men and beasts 
ferried over, and didn’t the poor donkeys hate it! 
The Arabs grabbed at their tails, and thus pulled 
and shoved them into the boat. Remounted, we 
trotted in single file through brilliant barley and 
leeks, and dashes of vetch in full purple 
blossoming, to the Colossi, which are now cut off 
from their temples, and stand alone in the midst 
of the barley fields. They both represent the 
same Pharaoh, one Amenophis III. That to the 
north is the Vocal Memnon. Mariette thinks 
that until 27 B.c. they were known as Amenophis, 
but after their wrecking by the earthquake, the 
sounds which came at sunrise from the headless 
statue (probably the effect of the sun on the dew- 
wet stone) seemed to the Greeks and Romans 
as the voice of Memnon calling to Aurora, for 
they always held that Memnon must have 
founded the Memnonia, an adjacent district of 
Thebes. The Colossi are featureless now, and 
Memnon no longer a monolith. Between his 
head and his loins the fracture has been made 
good with several blocks of stone, and his broken 
head has a curious hawk-shape against the sky ; 
still, between their position and their colossal 
frame, making the distant temples shrink into 
insignificance, and the mountains look like those 
of a lower earth, these strange giants are very 
impressive, and have a grand presiding air. As 
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we passed them, an Arab lad, curled up on the 
lowest step of Memnon, was making music with 
his reed pipe, and as in other cases distance lent 
enchantment until when far away we could 
fancy it really Memnon’s voice. To the south- 
west of the Colossi is Medinet Abou, the palace 
and temple of Ramases IIL, his father and 
grandfather. A grand series of courts, with 
deserted mud-huts, caked outside against the 
half-buried western walls. Within all is clear, 
and as we strayed from court to court, we saw 
the life of the Pharaoh sculptured on every side ; 
playing draughts with one daughter, graciously 
smelling a lotus flower offered by another, while 
further on he is embracing a third. Or he is 
seated, a colossal figure on his throne, receiving 
miserable captives who are driven up to him in 
layers ; the first parallel with his head, the second 
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with his shoulders, and so on; their gestures of 
despair are warranted by the executioners who 
chop off their hands, and scribes make inventories 
as the showers of hands fall before the Pharaoh. 
The finest scene is that where he goes forth to 
pour libations to the god Amon-Ra, “ from whom 
all men and all things come.” He then is crowned 
lord of Upper and Lower Egypt, then is the 
ceremony of the first reaping and the offering of 
the six ears of corn to the god. Always the 
Pharaoh, Ais life, his deeds; no mention of the 
people excepting in an entirely subsidiary manner, 
whenever they ministered to or were conquered 
by the king. Of all the reliefs, the most power- 
ful in expression and individuality is that of a 
group of captives as you enter the temple—the 
expressions of passionate, sullen, hopeless, or 
struggling despair. 














In the walls of Medinet Abou we saw the lock- 
and-key system of this massive masonry. No 
cement, no mortar, but block fitted block, the 
excrescence of the one fitting into the incision in 
the other. 

And as in Medinet Abou, so in the Rameseum, 
Deir-el-Medinet, Goorneh, and Deir-el-Bahari, the 
Pharaohs who built these Theban temples built 
for eternity. The Rameseum to which we next 
went is now more a series of colonnades at right 
angles, in parallel lines, or altogether disconnected, 
than a united building. Very noble is the row 
of sentinel Pharaohs (all Rameses 1I.), with 
folded arms across the breast, the royal crook and 
flagellum, signs of power and authority, in their 
hands. The river-fight on the inner wall of the 
south-eastern semi-enclosure, is splendidly spirited, 
particularly where Ramases, deserted by his 
nobles, charges the Khitas alone. As usual the 
Pharaoh is giant size, and the river Orontes flows 
in strata, the fighting and mé/ée of men and 
chariots being in between, on a sandwich system ! 
The terrible confusion, desperate fighting, horses, 
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i Psalm, like the lxv., was very likely com- 
posed for use on one of those great festivals 
when the Jews came up from all sides of the 
country to Jerusalem. They left their wives 


no men to defend them from the onslaught of 
the many foes round about, it is a very striking 
fact that we do not read of any invasion of 
their coasts when they were absent on these 
occasions. By these frequent gatherings in 
Jerusalem, their patriotism, their unity, and love 
for their nation were kept alive. 

It is very probable that these animated and 
joyous Psalms were composed after David had 
introduced instrumental music into divine wor- 
ship; and we can imagine what a powerful 
effect must have been produced when the voices 
of so vast a multitude as was then assembled, 
blended with the sounds of trumpets, harps, and 
viols, ina grand burst of exultant song. ‘ Make 
a joyful noise unto God, all ye hands ; sing forth 
the honour of His name; make His praise 
glorious.” It would not be possible for a good 
man to compose such Psalms, if he did not most 
thoroughly enter into the spiritual significance of 
these festivals, looking far beyond the temporal 
privileges enjoyed by the Hebrew race, to the 
blessings to be conferred on the whole world by 
the Messiah. 
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“The peoples shall praise Thee, O God; all peoples shall praise Thee. 
the earth shall fear Him.”—PsaLM Ixvii. 


and little ones at home ; and though there were’ 
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maddened by terror, rearing and plunging, over- 
turned chariots, ete., all are excellently given ; but 
truly the sublime and the ridiculous touch, 
when one sees running through all this tragedy a 
careful economy of space by which the artist 
arranges that a soldier who is throwing a javelin 
should by the uplifting of his hand accommodate 
exactly a falling fellow soldier from the upper 
stratum ; and an unhappy prisoner, throwing up 
his arms in despair, similarly receives into them a 
soldier in his literally headlong course through 
the river. Even at right angles the sufferers 
make the best of it, neatly fitting in heads and 
legs. All this considered in corresponding sur- 
roundings soon appears at once a reasonable and 
even possible arrangement. 

Beyond this temple fragment lies the Colossus 
of Colossi, Ramases II., such of him as has not 
been taken for milestones, his head, and part of 
his body, and broken feet. The Vocal Memnon and 
his fellow, which we had thought immense, were de- 
throned by this monster, who lies, a huge Humpty- 
Dumpty, by the wall of the first court-yard. 


A PROPHETIC SONG. 


TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


God shall bless us, and all the ends of 


A prayer for the mercy of God is a most 
fitting prelude to this prophetic song. But it is 
not the language of a penitent, seeking that 
blessing for the jirst time. It is the prayer of 
a devout man who had already enjoyed a full 
sense of the Divine mercy, for the continuance 
of what he already had. But inasmuch as all 
our service is imperfect, and we are exposed 
to temptation, and our natural proneness to error 
and sin is not yet wholly destroyed, we need 
every day, and every hour, the mercy of God. 
And the oftener we ask for it, and the deeper 
our sense of its enjoyment, the less likely are we 
to trifle with it, and the more likely to hate and 
shun whatever requires its exercise. 

He asks if possible for a greater blessing still, 
the light of God’s countenance. Moses once cried 
out, “ I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory,” and the 
request was granted in part. And godly people 
in every age since then have felt, and expressed, 
a similar desire. Some slight illustration of the 
meaning of this request may be found in what 
we see continually in the natural world. How 
pleasant and necessary is the light of the sun! 
To the benighted traveller, for example, groping 
on his way in paths unknown ; to the mariner 
after a long, dark, and stormy night; or to 
the industrious toiler watching for the dawn ; 
that he may, refreshed by sleep, pursue his 
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avocation with renewed energy. What intense 
enjoyment do the beams of the rising sun 
afford to a spectator standing on some mountain 
top, throwing roseate tints over other hills, and 
driving the mist out of the valleys below, and 
investing the heavens with glory. And equally 
impressive is the spectacle of the sun sinking 
beneath the clouds, which form “a magnificent 
theatre for his reception,” some of them glow- 
ing with effulgence, others with colours of softest 
beauty. 

We cannot see God after this fashion. Yet He 
reveals Himself to those whom He loves; in 
Christ their Saviour, in the doctrines and promises 
of His Word, in the sense of sins forgiven, in the 
convictions of safety founded on the unchange- 
ableness of His purposes, in the consolations of 
His grace, in the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit on our emotions and desires, in the 
assurance of triumph over death, and endless 
life in heaven:—in these ways does our Almighty 
Father cause His face to shine upon us, 

When we consider that no command was 
laid upon the Jews to diffuse the knowledge 
which they had of God to the nations about them, 
this prayer is all the more remarkable. The 
blessings are asked not for their own advantage 
merely, but for an ulterior object, that “Thy way 
be known upon earth,” which implies that the 
Scriptures may be universally known, Divine 
worship equally prevalent, the idols abolished, 
and the reign of peace and goodwill established. 
It is a noble thing to seek for gifts at the hand 
ot God to increase our power to benefit mankind. 
Our personal consecration to Christ will induce 
large generosity to all Christian enterprises, and 
we shall “give:God no rest until He establish Zion, 
and make her a praise in all the earth.” 

There was a time, and that not very long 
since, when such expectations were deemed 
fanatical, even by good devout men. There was 
little or no sympathy with the idea of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the \Church of God in this fallen 
world. The meaning of this prophetic song was 
hidden from their eyes. The world was lying in 
wickedness, and they were content to leave it so. 
They might often utter the words, “Let Thy King- 
dom come,” and “Thy will be done on earth even 
as it is in heaven,” but there was no corresponding 
effort to effect the object. And when they were 
summoned to embark in the enterprise, most held 
back, many were indifferent, and some, eminent 
for talents and piety, were actually hostile. 
Happily those days are past, and now, with few 
exceptions—and they are growing small by 
degrees—the various sections of the Christian 
Church are up and doing, and form a grand con- 
federacy against the powers of darkness, resolved 
to win the world for Christ. After ages of guilty 
silence the song is again heard, and with renewed 
vigour, and in louder strains—‘ God shall bless 


us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear Flim.” 
The reader, especially if any doubt exists 
in his mind as to the complete accomplishment 
of the end thus expressed in this prophetic 
song, may ask, What are the grounds on which 
your expectations rest? We reply, Very many. 
There is the whole scope of prophecy, from the 
promise given to our first parents after their fall, 
the covenant made by God with Abraham, and those 
predictions, which, having no special relation to the 
Jewish race, embrace all mankind. The declara- 
tion of Isaiah that the Messiah is to see of the 
fruit of His travail of soul, and is to be satisfied, 
the vision which Daniel saw of the stone cut out 
of the mountain filling all the earth, the language 
of Christ when standing in the midst of Jews, 
“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must bring,” and the grand spectacle 
which John beheld amidst the solitudes of 
Patmos, of the multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations, peoples, and tongues, 
standing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
assure us of the final triumph of the Church, in 
her struggles to extend the Kingdom of her Lord 
throughout the world. 

And past success is a justification of the hopes 
we cherish. The early triumphs of Christ were 
wonderful. But there is no reason why they may 
not be repeated, though in a ditferent form. After 
a long and dreary time of corruption and darkness 
which enwrapped all Europe, these wonders have 
been repeated in modern days. Though the gift 
of tongues has not been granted to the heralds of 
the cross, they have mastered every language of 
the civilised world, have reduced many barbarous 
tongues, notably in Africa and the South Sea 
Islands, to the written form, produced in them the 
literature needful for the instruction of the 
young, and translated, with rare ability, the 
Word of God into them all! And this wonderful 
work has been done, not by scholars from our 
seats of learning, but, for the most part, by self- 
taught men, many of whom had not the ad- 
vantages of the commonest education ere they 
entered on the work. Wherever they have gone 
their influence has been felt in every walk of life, 
among races the most erudite and civilised, and 
among the most savage and degraded. The 
suttee fires have been extinguished, infanticide 
exchanged for the love of children, idolatry 
abolished, and slavery, that “sum of all human 
villanies,” which demoralised the master and 
cruelly wronged the slave, has ceased to exist 
throughout our vast empire. When missions to 
the heathen were commenced, the whole world was 
closed against us; now, that world is opened. 
Public opinion, which mocked and derided the 
work and its promoters, has been changed into 
respect and admiration, The Gospel of Christ is 
beyond all question the greatest power on earth, 

The perfect adaptation of Christianity to all 
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ranks and conditions of men insures its final 
triumph. True, its success in primitive times, as 
in these days, was chiefly among the poor, and 
necessarily so, because they form the great bulk of 
society everywhere and at all times. But, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, it has been equally suc- 
cessful among the noble and the learned. From 
the throne down to the hovel, through all the grada- 
tions of social life which lie between these ex- 
tremes, the cross has drawn immortal souls to 
itself. Persons of the highest rank, of the most 
exalted genius, and the profoundest learning, as 
well as the slave and the savage, have felt its 
power. When we think of them simply as men, 
the interval which separates the monarch from 
the peasant is vast indeed. But let the Word 
of God enter their souls, and though the social 
distinction may remain, their relation to each 
other is entirely changed. The king on his 
throne, the noble in his mansion, the philosopher 
in his chair, the cannibal in his hovel, become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus, are drawn into 
fellowship with the eternal God, and with each 
other, and stretching out the hand of a common 
love, can say to each other, “One is our Master, 
even Christ, and all we are brethren.” 

A system of Divine truth, which is thus 
adapted toall ranks and conditions of men, needs 
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only the faithful and unfaltering service of those 
who have felt its power, to secure its ultimate 
triumph. And this is the design and end of the 
Gospel. It offers salvation to all without money 
and without price, and there are no limits to its 
offers except those of repentance for sin, and 
faith in Christ ; and these are necessary, since 
the Gospel could do no one any good who did 
not feel he was a sinner, and needed a Saviour. 
We do not know what arethe nature and extent 
of the communications between this world and the 
next, nor what amount of knowledge the de- 
parted saints may have of what is doing here 
below. But if they know nothing of all this, 
and their eyes were now opened, with what 
wonder and astonishment they would look on 
the vast change which has taken place in the 
condition of mankind since the first missionaries 
went forth to carry the Gospel to the heathen ! 
We have seen the beginning, and have followed 
the course of this enterprise, but our surprise 
and astonishment would be little less than theirs, 
if we had before our minds a vivid and accu- 
rate perception of the condition of our race at 
the close of the past century, and what it is 
now. With what intensity of feeling should we 
re-utter words so often on our lips—‘“ God hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad!” 
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CHAPTER IL 
aii Jim, I couldn’t tell where you 
were gone to. I’ve got some- 
thing to show you.” 

Jim suspended operations 
among his match boxes for an 
instant. 

* Well, what’s the matter ?” 

Faith unrolled a corner of her 
ragged shawl and brought to 
view a broken stalk of dark blue hyacinth; the faint 
sweet fragrance crept up from it to their unaccus- 
tomed noses. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” she cried, her eyes full of ad- 
miration, 

“ Pretty well’; where did you get it?” remarked 
Jim, glancing with lofty composure at her excited 
face. “ Stole it?” 

“ No, there was a woman getting into a cab at the 
station with a lot in a basket, all covered up in white 
paper, and she let this slip ; so I stood in the gutter 
and kept my foot over it till she’d gone,” and Faith's 
nose went down again. 





Jim took up another box. “It’s only a_ piece 
of one, after all,” he said, “ and I’ve seen lots of them 
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growing wild in the country—millions ”—with an 
impressive emphasis. 

“That was the day you went away with the 
Sunday-school, and left me behind,” observed Faith 
reproachfully. “Why didn’t you tell me there were 
flowers like this ?” 

“What would have been the good, when you 
didn’t know what that was like?” retorted Jim, with 
undeniable logic, and wisely ignoring the first part of 
her observation. “They weren’t as big as that— 
quite, but just as blue, that’s why they called them 
bluebells ; don’t you see the shape of them ?” 

Faith looked thoughtfully into the tiny cups; 
her horticultural knowledge was limited. 

“What lots of things you know about,” she re- 
marked. “And was it as cold—were there any 
slides out there?” she asked, suddenly catching a 
gleam of a shining streak on the pavement in front. 

** Slides! no, it was all grass, and as soft and warm 
as—as anything,” he concluded abruptly, no suitable 
simile presenting itself at the moment. 

““T wish we lived out there, then,’ commented 
Faith. “Jim,” with a sudden descent to practical 
life, “I haven't sold half my matches yet.” 

“Then you're a lazy idle thing,” said Jim, with 
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great disgust. 
did like that?” 

Truly Faith did not know. She got up from the 
step and rolled her flower up tightly in the corner of 
her shawl again, and, taking the slide in her way, 
went back to her neglected professional duties. 

It was a day when trade and commerce seemed 
anything but brisk, and Faith’s business transactions 
were on a small scale. It was past seven before her 
last box was disposed of and she was able to patter 
joyfully home with her coppers and her bluebell. 

“Home” was a cellar under a joiner’s workshop, 
and Faith judiciously reconnoitred before she de- 
seended the steps. One or two cautious little coughs, 
and the door opened about an inch, and Jim’s face 
peeped out into the darkness, 

“Come down,” he whispered ; “ he’s here, but he’s 
gone to sleep. L’ve been waiting over half an hour 


“Where would you be if I went and 


for you.” 

Faith squeezed herself through with great prompti- 
tude. A little fire blazed up cheerily on the hearth, 
and an old brown teapot simmered away beside it. 
A strong odour of stale beer pervaded the place—that 
accounted for a good deal of its poverty ; and in the 
corner, on a pallet bed, lay a man in the dull heavy 
sleep of intoxication, Faith glanced at him appre- 
hensively. 

“Dead drunk,” commented Jim. 
soon as he got in. 
tea.” 

‘aith counted out her pence, as she contentedly 
munched her slice of bread and treacle, her feet 
stretched out to the blaze ; not as large a pile as 
Jim’s by any means, but a very satisfactory return, 
considering the sleet. Presently, business being dis- 
posed of, she unpinned the shawl corner to take 
another look at her beautiful bluebell. 

Alas, for the hyacinth! Such a day’s vicissitudes 
were enough to have ruined a sturdier flower than this 
frail hothouse fledgeling. Faded and battered out of 
all resemblance to its morning glory, it lay a melan- 
choly wreck on her palm. 

“Oh, Jim, what ¢s the matter with it?” she 


gasped. 


“Went off as 
Come along, and let’s get our 


Jim looked over her shoulder carelessly.‘ Why, 
it’s just withered, that’s all. Did you expect it 
was going to last for ever? and squeezed up like 
that, too.” 

Faith did not answer; she sat looking at it in blank 
dismay ; she had not concerned herself about its im- 
mortality, or expected anything except to find her 
fair fragrant bells as she had tied them up that 
morning, and now this was all that remained. 

“It’s no use looking blue about it,” commented 


Jim, aftera reasonable pause. ‘ There, you can have 


’ 


this corner of my slice ; there ’s a fine lot of treacle 
on it.” 

Faith took it with gratitude ; but, once the dainty 
was disposed of, her eyes went back to that unsatis- 
factory bluebell. 

“Tt needn't have withered up quite so quick,” she 


said, in an aggrieved tone. 
ever see another.” 

“Nonsense !” briskly returned her brother. ‘“ Why, 
if you were to be a good girl, and do everything I 
tell you, I don’t know—I don’t know,” he repeated, 
with solemn importance, “ but that I might take you 
myself to see that place I told you about this morn- 
ing.” 

Faith sat bolt upright, and stared at him in utter 
amazement, mouth and eyes open together. 

“Do you mean—really ?” 

“T said, ‘If you were good,’ ” 
autocrat. 

He was gratified, on the whole, with her reception 
of his offer, Like many older people, he was not 
without a certain leaning towards benevolence for 
its own sake, but there was no doubt he found it 
much more attractive decorated with a little worldly 
recognition. 


“T don’t suppose I'll 


qualified the young 


“Til be good enough,” Faith assured him, earn- 
estly. “When do you think you’ll go? Are the 
flowers there always?” 

“Of course they aren’t ; they only come in the 
beginning of the year. I heard some one talking 
about it; but it’s February now, and that’s the be- 
ginning, s. wed better go in good time, before other 
people go, and pick them all.” 

“ Then——” 

“T wish you’d let me finish, and not be always 
talking yourself; that’s not what I call being good. 
If it’s fine, and I’ve got nothing particular to do, 
we ll go on Sunday. Mind, you’ll have to get up 
early, and not cry out at walking—it’s a tidy way.” 

“Which way is it ?” queried the irrepressible Faith. 

“Leave that tome. You go over a bridge, and 
down a lot of streets and roads,” was the lucid 
response, “It isn’t every fellow would know the 
way, I can tell you,” he added, and all the more 
severely because he was not feeling by any means 
certain that he knew it either. 

And then, the fire showing unmistakable signs that 
its race was nearly run, the conference broke up. 

The next day was Saturday. According to her 
light, undoubtedly Faith was “good.” Up and 
down the frost-bound streets she pattered, heedless of 
tingling ears or numb fingers, intent on disposing of 
her wares and raising the exchequer high enough to 
merit the approval of her dearly loved tyrant. 

The domestic circle was not enlivened with their 
father’s presence that evening. 
pay-days before eleven,” Jim remarked, with a 
sagacity born of long experience. They were at 
liberty to make as much noise as they pleased over 
the baked potatoes Jim brought in from an itinerant 
barrow. He gave her the brownest, in recognition of 
her special exertions, and Faith went to bed filled 
with profound commiseration for her unfortunate 
acquaintances whose fathers were not considerate 
enough to stay out till closing time, and who were 
not going to see any bluebells to-morrow. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“Faith . . . brought to view a broken stalk of dark blue hyacinth.”—p. 51. 
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A FLOWER SERMON 


ON A RAINY DAY. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., AUTIIOR OF “FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN OF GOD,” ETC, 





\ 
HIS is not the text I had 
= intended to preachfrom. 
, In a “ flower sermon ” 
we should speak, I sup- 
pose, about flowers, or 
at least about trees, or 
shrubs. When I got 
up this morning, I had 
made up my mind to 
consider with you the 
eedar of Lebanon. 
However, the wet came, 
and I changed my 
plans, and I shall preach 
about the rain, 

Now, there are some 
Psalms, my dear children, which may be called 
Messianic. The word “ Messianic” is a hard one, 
and perhaps you never heard it before, but it 
only means “ referring to the Messiah ;” that is, 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. There are one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms altogether, and possibly 
all of them refer more or less directly to our 
Saviour ; but in some of them the allusion is so 
plain that it cannot be mistaken ; and when this 
is the case the Psalm is commonly spoken of as 
“Messianic.” Of these, the seventy-second 
Psalm is one. Once upon a time, and somewhere, 
I think, in the north of Scotland, there was a 
nobleman, much beloved by his tenants, who had 
very large estates; and it was said that if you 
picked up a pebble anywhere on his ground, and 
cracked it with a hammer and laid it open, you 
would find his initials printed in the very heart 
of the stone. 

Of course the story is not a true one; but as a 
proof of the love which these people bore to their 
lord, it is a very pretty one, and I think you 
will feel it to be prettier still if you will let it 
remind you of the wonderful way in which the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ is imbedded in 
the heart of every portion of Holy Scripture. 
Take up a Psalm, for instance. At first sight 
there seems to be nothing about the Saviour in 
the verses. But you open the Psalm, and you 
look carefully into it, and then you see some- 
thing which, if it does nothing else, at least 
reminds you of the Saviour Who loved you, and 
gave Himself for you. 

About the Psalm from which my text is taken, 
there can be no doubt. It is full of Jesus Christ 
from the beginning to the end. It describes a 
good and kind King, Whose reign shall bring 
every blessing to His people ; and it describes 





‘He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass; as showers 
that water the earth.”"—PsALM Ixxii. 6. 


Tlim in such a way that you feel sure that Jesus 
Christ is meant in all that is said. The writer 
may be speaking, in the first instance, about 
Solomon, the son of David ; I suppose he is ; but 
you see plainly enough that in the background 
stands the majestic figure of “great David’s 
greater Son,” the Lord Jesus Himself, King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords. 

Now, what is told us about this Prince? That 
He shall “come down like the rain upon the 
mown grass.” And what does that remind us 
of? Of what Jesus said Himself about the Holy 
Spirit. 

On the night on which Jesus was betrayed, He 
had a long conversation with His disciples. He 
was going away, He said, ‘going to the Father 
from Whom He had come; but He would not 
forget them when He was gone. He would be 
always thinking about them, and caring for them ; 
and in addition to this, He would send them from 
Heaven some one Who should take His place and 
carry on His work, so that they would never feel 
as if they were neglected and forsaken. And this 
some one, He said, would be a Divine Person. 
He would be the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth— 
God the Holy Ghost. They would not, it is true, 
be able to see Him, but He would speak seeretly 
to their souls, and He would dwell in them, and 
work in them; and every good thought, and 
every holy word, and every honest attempt to 
serve and please God would flow from Him, 
as the waters flow from some full and spark- 
ling fountain. Well, after this conversation 
—just as He was on the point of ascending 
up into heaven—Jesus spoke again about this 
promise of His, and told the disciples to wait in 
Jerusalem until it was fulfilled. He would send 
the Holy Spirit, He said, and when He came 
they should be endued with power from on 
high. And the Spirit did come on the day of 
Pentecost. He came down like a shower upon 
the disciples, and filled their hearts with gladness, 
and made them by His divine power strong for the 
work which the Saviour had given them to do. 

It is about this Holy Spirit that I am going to 
speak this afternoon. Remember what I have told 
you—that He is a Divine Person ; that is to say, 
that He is God. And that although we cannot sce 
Him, yet He is present with us, and working in 
our hearts, if our hearts are given to Christ ; and 
that the Lord Jesus has sent Him down from 
heaven in order that He may stay with us for 
ever. He is the abiding Spirit, He never leaves 
the people of God, 
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T. Now, what does our text tell us about Him ? 
First, that 7/e comes down like rain upon the mown 
grass, If you will think of the meaning of these 
words, you will see that they teach us that the Spirit 
of God is very kind and gentle. When the sharp 
scythe of the mower has passed over the grass, 
the stems that remain in the ground are exposed 
to the air, wounded—as it were—and bleeding. 
What they require at such a time is very tender 
and soothing treatment. And the rain descends 
softly upon them, and washes their wounds, and 
comforts them ; and by-and-by they recover them- 
selves, and grow strong again, sending up their 
shoots into the air. Just so when we are in 
trouble, when our hearts are wounded and sore, 
the Spirit of God, with His gentle touch, soothes 
and calms us, and makes us strong and happy 


again. Do you understand what | am talking 
about? We grown-up people have trouble, of 
course. We cannot expect to get through the 


world without it. Nor would it be well that we 
should do so. But children, even little children, 
have trouble too, sometimes ; and then they need 
a Comforter as well as we. For instance, do you 
not know what it is to feel unhappy because you 
have done what is wrong? You have sinned (let us 
suppose) in some way or other against your gracious 
and loving God. Perhaps you have told a false- 
hood ; perhaps you have been disobedient to your 
parents ; perhaps you have been passionate and 
revengeful, or cross and sulky ; or perhaps you 
have copied in an examination ; or perhaps you 
have been greedy, and taken for yourself what 
you ought to have shared with others. There are 
many ways in which a child can sin, and in some 
one of these ways you have sinned, and of 
course—you are miserable. Now, how is your 
grief to be removed? Well, you must confess 
your fault, and make amends as far as you can; 
but that will not be enough. You will have to 
obtain pardon from God. You know that He 
is ready to bestow it on you, if you ask Him in 
earnest, and the Spirit will make you feel that 
God for Christ’s sake has really forgiven you, and 
accepted you, and so—will impart comfort and 
peace to your soul. 

Or, again, suppose that you are ill, seriously 
ill, and begin to think yourself likely to die. 
Now, to go into the next world seems like going 


into the dark. You do not know what will 
happen. You do not know what you will meet, 
and you are frightened. I do not wonder. 


Grown people are often frightened under such 
circumstances, and perhaps more frightened than 
children ; and we, ail of us, need comfort. But 
who is to give it us? The Holy Spirit about 
Whom I am now preaching. It is through Him, 
through His help, through His teaching, through 
His influence upon our souls, that we come to 
know the Lord Jesus Christ as a real Friend, Who 
is always standing by our side in this world, and 
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Who will meet us in the world to come. This is 
a most encouraging thought, my dear children. 
You would probably be afraid to go to a strange 
country where you knew nobody ; but if -you felt 
sure that the first person you would see on land- 
ing would be your dear father or mother; or 
both, who had come down on purpose to meet 
you, the case would be entirely altered, and your 
fear would pass away, for you would feel your- 
self going home. We are not, then, going into the 
dark when we die ; we are going to meet Jesus, 
Whom we know, Who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us; and it is the Holy Spirit Who makes 
us believe this, and so comforts our souls, when 
otherwise we might be greatly alarmed. 

Or again, perhaps you have lost some one who 
was very dear to you—a father, or mother, or 
brother, or sister—and you cannot help being 
sad. It is natural to be sad at such times. 
It is right to be sad. Jesus shed tears by the 
grave-side of His friend Lazarus, although He 
was going to raise him from the dead. And 
now who shall comfort you? Well, earthly friends 
will do something, but they will not be able to do 
all. You must look to the Holy Spirit for help. 
He will whisper peace to your soul. He will tell 
you that your dear one is taken away to be 
happy with Jesus in the bright home beyond the 
grave, and He will wipe away your tears, and 
bind up your broken heart. Of course, you 
knew all this before, inacertain way. But He will 
mike you really believe it, and so will comfort you. 

We see, then, why the Spirit is said to come 
down like rain upon the mown grass. Jesus 
sends Him, and He comes; and when we are 
anxious, or depressed, or sorrowful, or grieving on 
account of sin, He is more gentle and tender to 
us than words can tell. Like Jesus Himself, 
Whose spirit He is, He binds up the broken- 
hearted, and speaks peace to the troubled soul. 
He is like the softly falling dew, or the gently 
breathing breeze. We do not know much about 
the way in which either of them works. We do 
not see the dew fall, or the breeze blow ; but you 
know what they have done when the flowers 
expand their petals, and look cheerfully up into 
the sky, and when the fogs and mists scatter be- 
fore the breeze, and everything around you is 
freshness and life. If you look intothe Bible, you 
will find that the Holy Spirit is always spoken of 
as being tender and gentle. God is love: but 
still you hear of the “wrath of the Father.” 
Jesus is love: but still you hear of the “wrath of 
the Lamb.” But you never hear of the “wrath” 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘“ He comes down like rain 


upon the mown grass.” 

II. But something else is said about Him. He 
is compared to “ showers that water the earth.” 
Now in the East, as I suppose you know, there 
is not so much rain as we have in England ; and 
sometimes the earth, when the dry season has 
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continued long, becomes hard, and chapped, and 
dusty, and nothing whatever will grow on it. 
Then what do the people long for and pray for ? 
For rain! If they have 1.0 rain, they will have 
no harvest, and they will be in danger of perish- 
ing by famine. So they ask God earnestly to 
send them rain. And when the rain descends, 
then the seeds in the earth begin to swell, and 
grow, and to throw out their little fibres, and the 
shoots spring up above the soil; and in an in- 
credibly short space of time the scene is com- 
pletely changed, and the meadows are covered 
with grass and flowers, and the fields with crops 
of corn waving in the wind. Such is the effect 
of the showers. But rain is equally necessary in 
our own country, as you will easily see. You 
know what a seed of corn is. Well, take a seed 
of corn, and throw it down on the floor: will it 
grow? “No.” Shut it up in a drawer: will it 
grow? Again, “No.” Why not? ‘“ Because in 
order to grow it must be put in the earth.” Well, 
put it in the earth—into quite dry earth—will it 
grow there? “No,” you say; “I think it will 
not.” Why not? “ Because it requires moisture, 
and there is no moisture in the soil.” Quite 
right ; it will not grow, it will only remain hard 
and dry. Unless, then, something like a shower 


comes to help it, the seed of corn is not enough, 
and the earth is not enough; you want the rain 
also. I think, my dear children, you and I may 
gather a lesson here. We learn many things out 
of the Bible. We know much about Jesus Christ, 
and what we call the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The heathen are not acquainted with these 
things ; but we are. We believe, all of us, “ that 
God so loved the world as to give His only-be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” It 
is a grand thing to know and believe that. Yes ; 
but if we only know it with our heads, that great 
truth is only like a seed of corn shut up in a 
drawer, It is dry ; it will not grow ; it will not 
bear any fruit. And what is the use of it? None 
at all, What is wanted is that the shower of 
the Holy Spirit should come, and water the seed 
of Divine Truth, and give life to it, so that it 
shall enter ‘nto 2nd occupy our hearts. See, then, 
my dear ch.{dren, what you and I need in order 
to understand, and to feel, and to act upon those 
things which we learn out of the Word ef God. 
We need the Holy Spirit. Let us, then, offer 
up, in conclusion, this simple prayer—each for 
himself or herself—‘‘O God, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, give me Thy Holy Spirit.—Amen.” 








CROSS the English Channel the name 
of Colbert, the French statesman, is 
justly regarded with national pride ; 
but in this country, especially among 
our young men, it is not so widely 
known as it should be ; for British 
youths may learn some very valu- 

able lessons from it. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert was born in 1619 at Rheims, 
but the incident that may be called the turning point in 
7,:s life occurred when he was fourteen or fifteen years 
of age. He was then an apprentice with his godfather, 
M. Guillaume Certain, a woollen draper, at Rheims, 
His master was a thin, withered, old, and, as we shall 
see, not over-scrupulous man of business, It would 
seem that the Colbert family was of noble descent ; 
but it had become reduced in circumstances, and 
because his father was poor, young Baptiste had to 
learn a trade. 

The young apprentice knew something of the 
history of his own family and of his country, for he 
had always been very fond of books. 

* What book is that you are reading?” asked his 
master one day. ‘It seems to interest you very 


much,” 

“Why, sir, Iam reading the trial of the Duke of 
Montmorency ; he was beheaded, you know, poor 
fellow, by the order of the Duke of Richelieu. 


THE FRENCH BOY WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


Ministers are too harsh, too arbitrary, too despotic,” 
replied Baptiste with animation ; “and, if ever I am 
prime minister 

A roar of laughter from the old woollen draper 
cut short the ardent boy’s speech, and made the 
blood mount to his temples. At length, in the 
greatest amazement, M. Certain queried, “If 
what ?” 

** Pardon me, sir; I spoke foolishly, on the spur of 
the moment,” replied the young apprentice. 

“ Bah!” said the old man; “let me hear no more 
of such nonsense. Remember, that here, at my 
shop, at the sign of the Golden Fleece, your duty 
is to sell cloth ; and you ought to be thankful for 
having got into so respectable a way of earning ¢ 
livelihood.” 

“T will obey you, and attend to business,” 
answered the boy. 

“Very well, then,” said his master, “ put aside 
your book and listen to me. M. Cenani, the Paris 
banker, is staying at a certain hotel in our town. 
He wants to buy some of our best cloth, and you 
must take these four pareels to him for his in- 
spection, No. 1 is marked three crowns a yard ; 
No. 2, six crowns ; No. 3, eight crowns; and No, 4, 
fifteen crowns a yard. It is dear enough, but it is 
the very finest Saxony. Set off now to tiie banker, 
mind, and make no mistake—charge the full price, 
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and bring back ready money. Moline, the porter, 
will carry the parcels.” 

Arriving at the hotel, and telling what their busi- 
ness was, both of them were ushered into the banker’s 


presence, 
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“Four hundred and fifty crowns! Here they 
are,” said the banker, as he handed Baptiste the 
money. 

A receipt was given, and the apprentice and the 
porter returned to their master’s shop. 























“*T like this best.’” 


The banker came forward, and after just touching 
each piece of cloth with the tips of his fingers, he 
laid one of the parcels aside, saying, “TI like this best : 
what is its price?” 

“Vifteen crowns a yard,” answered Baptiste. 

Moline made a grimace. 

“There are thirty yards, sir, in this piece,” con- 
tinued the youth, 


“T think Baptiste has made a mistake,” said Mo- 
line, with a smothered laugh, as he threw the other 
bales of cloth on the “ Golden Fleece ” counter. 

“Do you think so, Moline?” asked M. Certain, 
“Tet me see ; No. 3 is 
I ‘ll warrant the 
young rascal has sold it for six crowns a yard—he 
shall pay the difference out of his wages.” 


trembling from head to foot. 
wanting, at eight crowns a yard. 
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“How stupid T have been!” said Baptiste. “I 
have sold the cloth for fifteen crowns a yard.” 

“Indeed! Happy day!” exclaimed the old draper. 
“You are a fine good boy, Baptiste—I am proud of 
you. hirty yards: six hundred and thirty franes 
more profit than I expected.” 

“Surely you would not take such a mean ad- 
vantage, godfather,” Baptiste remonstrated, draw- 
ing back towards the street-door of the shop. 

“Oh! perhaps you want to go shares?” said the 
dishonest old man. “ Certainly, I agree to give you 
something.” 

“1 cannot agree to any such arrangement,” said 
the young apprentice. 

“Bravo! my boy! Well, then, give it all to me,” 
eried M, Certain, rubbing his hands with hopeful 
glee. 

A single bound, and Baptiste had cleared the shop- 
door threshold into the street, and was running back to 
the hotel with breathless speed. 

“Can I see M. Cenani?” he asked of his valet. 

“Not just now,” replied that worthy. ‘My 
master is dressing ; but I will inquire when you can 
see him.” 

The valet went to his master’s room, and told him 
who wanted to see him; the boy following closely. 

“No,” was the answer; “he cannot see me 
now.” 

Stepping forward, Baptiste pleaded : “ One word, 
sir—only one word, I have unintentionally imposed 
upon you, sir. The cloth was only eight crowns a 
yard, instead of fifteen. Here are the two hundred 
and ten crowns which you paid me toomuch, I wish 
your honour good morning.” 

“Stay a moment,” cried the banker. “I am no 
judge of cloth, and I see that you might easily have 
kept this money for yourself.” 

“T never thought of that, sir. 

“Suppose I were to make you a present of this 
money ?” queried the banker. 

“T would not take it, sir,” answered Baptiste. 

Taking him by the hand, M. Cenani said, “ You 
are a noble boy. What is your name ?” 

* Jean Baptiste Colbert, sir.” 

“Colbert, Colbert,” repeated the banker, “ Is it 
possible you are a relation of the Colberts of Scot- 
land ?” 

“ The barons of Castlehill are the ancestors of both 
the Scotch and French Colberts, sir,” replied Baptiste. 

“Then how is it that your father, a descendant 
of such an illustrious family, is a woollen-draper?” 
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“ My father is very poor, and it was to relieve him 
of the burden of my support that [ became an ap- 
prentice to my god-father, M. Guillaume Certain.” 

“Your carriage is ready, sir,” said the valet, re- 
appearing. 

The banker let the boy’s hand go with regret 
but as he did so, he said, “Good morning, Baptiste 
perhaps you and T may meet again.” 

At length, released by M. Cenani, Baptiste ran 
down the staircase of the hotel, and was boundir 
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into the street, when somebody seized him by the 
collar and shook him roughly. It was his enraged 
master, who had followed him, and who now 
abused hin in the most frantic manner for having 
returned the money. 

All remonstrances from the poor apprentice were 
in vain. M, Certain was not only greedy of gain, 
but he also had a hasty temper. “Give me the 
money,” he shouted. Baptiste handed him the 
amount, two hundred and forty crowns, which the 
cloth came to at eight crowns a yard. “ Now, 
then,” said he, “get out of my sight, you young 
rascal ; never enter my shop ag: 
come within reach of either my arm or my tongue.” 

Monsieur and Madame Colbert were astonished 
when they heard of their boy’s dismissal. 

“You have been about some folly then, sir,” said 
his father sternly. 

“T will tell you how it happened, father,” replied 
Baptiste, modestly, “and leave you to decide whether 
I have done right or wrong.” 

When Baptiste had told his story, M. Colbert, 
extending his arms to receive him, said, “ Come and 
embrace me, my son; you have behaved well, and 
you have my full approbation.” 

“Sir,” said the one solitary servant of the house 
to M. Colbert, quietly opening the parlour door, “a 
gentleman in a post-chaise wants to see you.” 

“His name, Janon ?” 

“He said it was useless to give it, sir, as you did 
not know him.” 

“Then, ask the gentleman to walk in, Janon,” 
said M. Colbert. 

At the first glance of the visitor, as he entered, 
Baptiste coloured deeply. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, bowing low to Madame 
Colbert before addressing her husband, “I beg a 
thousand pardons for having thus, as it were, forced 
an entrance upon you; but I leave to-morrow, and the 
business which brings me here would not admit of 
delay. Iam M. Cenani, of the firm of Cenani and 
Mazerani, bankers, Paris. I was delighted with your 
son’s noble conduct to me this morning. I have been 
to the woollen-draper’s shop and have learnt that in 
consequence of his honesty, Baptiste has been dis- 
missed by M. Certain from his employment. I 
have come to ask if his parents will allow their son 
to enter our banking-house in Paris? This is my 
business.” 

No member of M. Colbert’s family relished the 
idea of Baptiste’s going away; nevertheless M. 
Cenani’s proposition was ultimately accepted ; young 


ain, and never more 
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Colbert, as a clerk, entered the great banking-house 
in the French eapital. This proved to be to him the 
first rung on the ladder of fame ; and step by step, the 
woollen-draper’s apprentice, who had been dismissed 
for his integrity, climbed to some of the highest 
offices in the state under Louis the Fourteenth. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, afterwards Marquis de 
Croissy, became one of the ablest statesmen of France 
and of his age, 


















































“And then his voice rang out, and words of wonder 
Rolled on our ears,” 
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A SKETCH, 


Ui ’ HEARD him speak, in accents slow and solemn, 
cit Of sin and sorrow, and of Christ’s sweet 
? ) love; 

Down the far aisles each fretted arch and 


column 
Reverberated to the voice above. 


Ile told us of a fair and blessed city 
Lying all golden in the smile of God ; 
He told us of our Father's tender pity 
And destined mansions in a bright abode. 


And then his voice rang out, and words of wonder 
Rolled on our ears, and filled us with dismay, 

While arch and column echoed back like thunder 
Warnings of wrath and of the judgment day. 


Tears in all eyes you might desery appearing, 
And brows, erst calm, betrayed the strife within ; 
Dark clouds of self from troubled 
clearing, 
And every sinner felt his own deep sin. 


hearts were 


T marked his face : there was no beauty in it ; 
I marked his speech : ’t was little, after all. 
What was this power, thus changing in a minute, 
Which could all passions and all hearts enthral ? 


Strange soul of man! Wouldst thou, O preacher, 
stir it, 
And to good ends its powers for good evoke ? 
Then like thy Master must thou be in spirit, 
Who felt and lived Himself the truths He spoke. 
J. H. DaAvigs, B.A. 
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SHORT MEDITATIONS 


BY THE REY. P. B. 
GOD IN ALL OUR THOUGHTS. 

we (Psalm x, 4.) 

Ox. allow a great part of our thinking 
x’ to be done for us by others. We 
accept their thinking for us, 
although we would not accept 
their eating for us, or loving for 
us, or many of the common things of daibky life. 

We can have no better example of this, than 
the way hundreds and thousands of people are led 
by what they read in the newspapers—they allow 
the author of what they read to think for them. 

And in doing this, we hand over the noblest 
part of our being to others. 

But we cannot get on on other people’s thinking, 
any more than we can upon their eating, or sleep- 
ing. Nothing is really our own unless it comes 
to us in our own thought, or unless it is assimi- 
lated by us, if it be another person’s thought, 7.e., 
unless we think about it, and take it in, and make 
it a part of our mind, just as we assimilate bread, 
or make it a part of our bodies, by swallowing it, 
digesting it, and letting it enter into our blood. 

And this supplies comfort when we are troubled 
because bad thoughts invade our minds. We can- 
not help a bad thought’s coming. Sometimes, no 






doubt, we may bring such upon ourselves by going, 
for example, into circumstances and places of temp- 
tation, to which such thoughts are appropriate, 
but often bad thoughts will come, whence and 
how we know not. 
shall we treat them ? 


Well, the question is, how 
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OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 

Will we think them over in our own minds, dwell 
upon them, like them? or will we drive them out, 
and refuse to let them fasten on us? If we do 
this—if we are thus far like our blessed Lord, that 
Satan in this respect comes and has nothing in us 
—then the evil thought is not reckoned to us, we 
have stood clear of it; it is like poison that we 
have spat out and not swallowed. 

It is a law of the life we now lead, that all with 
which we have to do is double sided—it may be 
turned to a good or bad use. The one thing may 
be medicine or poison, all according to the way in 
which it is used. And this is true of thinking, as 
well as everything else. “The thoughts of the 
wicked,” it says in Prov. xv. 26, “are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord ;” and in Prov. xii. 5 it says 
that “The thoughts of the righteous are right.” 
It is the same mind at work in each case, only 
producing what is quite different. 

God means our power of thought to be exercised 
and to produce what is good. He reveals Himself 
to the one that thinks about Him. We are never 


likely to know much about Him unless we do 
think. It is quite true that no man by searching 


can find out God, that all the thinking in the 
world would never reveal Him to us, unless He 
chose to reveal Himself. But that is just what 
He does; the thinking mind is like the good ground, 
and it makes good use of the good seed that is 
sown in it. 

Some people seem to imagine that thinking will 
make them sad, No doubt it brings some sadness 
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with it. How can we think over any sin which 
we have committed, without being made sad by 

seeing how much more evil there is in it than we 
imagined at the time, without seeing how un- 
worthy it was, how it broke God’s law, grieved 
\ His Spirit, and dishonoured His Son ? 

How can we think over the pain, and poverty, 
and misery in the world, without being made sad 
by the thought? But it is by thinking that we 
also come to hate our sin, and to dwell on the love 
of the Father Who forgives it, and to rely on the 
Son Who atones for it, and the Spirit Who can 
bring in the righteousness which is opposed to it. 

And it is by thinking that we will be moved to 
relieve, as far as we can, the trouble in the world, 
and devise and find out the ways of doing so. 
The “ considering the poor and needy ” shall make 
us do them good. 

An empty head and an empty heart generally 
go together. A thoughtful head and a holy heart 
will make us as nearly perfect as we can be on 
earth. 


GOD’S GIFTS UNTO MEN. 
(Luke xi. 13.) 

The old name, Whit Sunday, came partly be- 
cause of those vast diffusions of light and know- 
ledge—tor light is whit or white—which at this 
time we commemorate, were shed upon the 
Apostles in order to enlighten the world ; but 
principally from the white garments which newly 
baptised people put on. 

Some people think it is called Whit from the 
French number, Awict, or eight ; then Whit Sunday 
will be Huict Sunday, or the eighth after Easter. 

But there is another curious derivation of the 
name which is found in an old manuscript in the 
Sodleian library, where it says that it was a cus- 
tom among our ancestors, upon this day, to give 
all the milk of their ewes and kine to the poor 
for the love of God, in order to qualify themselves 
to receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost ; which milk 
being then, as it is in some countries, called 
“white meat,” this day from that custom took the 
name of Whit Sunday. 

But it it enough for us that it brings before us 
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in remembrance a great fact, viz., the descent of 
the Holy Ghost; that His Spirit, Who came for the 
enlightenment and blessing of the Church of God, 
and Who still continues His blessed work amongst 
men ; that Holy Spirit—let us particularly observe 
this, for herein lies the good of that great truth 
to us—Who dwells not only in the Church at large 
but in individuals, in people, one by one, in who- 
ever will receive Him. 

Of many people, hundreds of thousands 
amongst professing Christians, it might be said 
that they have never so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. he lives that they 
lead, such as they are, are led without Him. Some 
are merely ignorant—no one ever told them about 
a Holy Spirit ; some are self-sufficient—they know 
about Him, but think they can do without Him. 

And there are wicked people who know jwell 
enough all about Him. But they will none of 
Him. They do not want Him to discover their 
sins to them. They do not want to have their 
consciences quickened and enlightened, they do 
not want to be made more holy; they do not 
wish the Spirit to give those things which He will 
give, and to take away those things which, if He 
is allowed to work, He will take away; and, so to 
say, there is no Holy Ghost for them, except, 
indeed, to add to their condemnation. 

Now, icader, I would have you possess a deep- 
rooted belief in not only the existence of the Holy 
Spirit, but of His great necessity to you. I want 
you to feel that you cannot do without Him. 

The intentions may be the best, the efforts may 
be the strongest, the promise may seem the 
fairest, but the true element of success is not in 
them unless amid all there be the Holy Ghost. 

I shall have many more things to say from 
time to time on this subject, but now all I will 
say is, believe that, however fair your intentions, 
however promising your resolution and strength 
you will fail without the help of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Left to ourselves we must certainly fail, even 
in the lesser heights to which perhaps we are 
happily aspiring ; with Him we shall climb to 
heights which in the very nature of things we do 
not dream of now. 





HEROES OF 


THE FAITH. 


I—MARTIN LUTHER (0. Novy. 10, 1483; d@. Feb. 17, 1546). 


At priestly craft and specious false pretence, 
At superstition and indifference, 
Luther stood bravely forth and cast his gage 
Right at the feet of Rome, and dared to wage 
Persistent war against its cruel power, 
And towered forth a giant in that hour, 
The grandest figure of the Middle Age, 


agree with zeal, and full of honest rage 
é 
ory 


Four hundred years have swiftly passed away 
Since Luther saw the light ; and we rejoice 
In Luther’s work, and now again to-day 
We seem to hear the monk’s strong, earnest 
voice 
Preaching that truth which shook the papal 
throne— 


Salvation by the power of Christ alone. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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THE NIGHTINGALE FUND. 

HIS fund, the appropriate outcome of Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s work in the military 
hospitals during the Crimean war, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of introducing into our 
public hospitals and infirmaries an organised 

system of trained nursing. As a proof that this 

object has been in some degree attained, the re- 
ports of past years show that to many of such in- 

. stitutions a large number of nurses, forming in 
some cases acomplete nursing staff, has been provided from 
the Nightingale Fund School. In others good schools of nurs- 
ing, established on a similar basis, have been set on foot, 
by which the object of the fund has been still further pro- 
moted and extended. A great and beneficent change in the 
working of our hospitals has thus been accomplished. From 

the opening of the school in June, 1860, to the end of 1882, a 

total of 686 candidates had been admitted, of whom 41/4 

left, after completing a year’s training, as certified nurses, 

and received suitable appointments. It is pleasing to note 
that the number of Probationer-nurses who completed 
their course of training satisfactorily, and became entitled 
in consequence to be entered on the register as certified 
nurses, was larger in 1882 than in any previous year. 

Applications from institutions in want of trained superin- 

tendents and hospital nurses, or from candidates desirous 

of being trained as permanent nurses, as well as for regu- 
lations as to admission, should be made to Mrs. Wardroper, 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E. <A limited number of gentle- 

women can be admitted who may wish to be trained in the 

practice of hospital nursing, with a view to become 
qualified for superior situations in public hospitals, 
infirmaries, and similar institutions. 





“CAST DOWN, BUT NOT DESTROYED.” 

In the course of a few weeks three new churches have 
been recently opened in France for Protestant worship, 
and all under circumstances of somewhat exceptional in- 
terest. The first was at Avignon, a former stronghold of 
Romanism; and here, indeed, the building was not new, 
in which on July 12th, for the first time, the simple service 
of the Reformed Church of France was held; but a Roman 
Catholic church, 300 years old. In ages gone by this 
Avignon had been the scene of a short-lived but heroic 
struggle for religious life and liberty ; but an enlightened 
monk, and a vendor of the Scriptures, were dragged to the 
stake, and Protestantism in Avignon had been so nearly 
stricken to death, that it was not till 1813 its Gospel-loving 
inhabitants ventured to meet together in private houses, 
and not till 1833 that a little chapel was opened for their 
use, and a pastorappointed. The congregation which met 
for the first time in the larger building now secured for 
them, counts among its members many of the wealthiest 
and most respected families in the town. 


PROTESTANTS AT ETRETAT AND CLICHY. 

At Etretat, a watering place on the coast of Normandy, 
a little ‘‘temple” holding about a hundred persons has 
been built entirely at the cost of a small colony of 
Protestants who yearly visit the place. Its inaugural 
service was very interesting—a congregation of mixed 
French and English Protestants, of Roman Catholics and 
Jews, listening with earnest attention as Pastor Decoppet 
preached with great power on the text, “ My word shall 
not pass away.” As great a contrast as could be conceived 
to this scene at Etretat was the opening service held on 
July 29th in the new Protestant church at Clichy, one of 
the poorest and most crowded suburbs of Paris. This 
church is a growth from very humble efforts; beginning 
with a school founded and supported by Protestant 
Christians dwelling in wealthier quarters. Evangelistic 
work among the parents of the scholars followed, and the 
earnest labours of Pastor Vinard, for five years past, have 
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been so blessed as to make this lately opened “temple,” 
holding 400 to 500, a necessity. Indeed, it could not admit 
nearly all who presented themselves at its opening service, 
though the children of the Protestant community had a 
special gathering elsewhere. 


THE BRITISH-AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

From the head-quarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia, this 
Society annually sends forth a vast number of books and 
tracts through the Dominion. To'the sailors alone many 
thousands of tracts are distributed every year in various 
languages; while Sunday-schools, colleges, and families 
benefit in proportion. We can give but a faint idea of the 
work performed by the emissaries of the Society; but 
when we state that more than one hundred men are em- 
ployed in the distribution of good books we may all estimate 
the value of the Association. A million people scattered 
over an area of one hundred thousand square miles demand 
constant watchfulness, and this the workers sent forth by 
the Society give, travelling, visiting, and preaching daily 
to many families. Still, the work is increasing, while books 
are much needed, and we understand that an appeal is 
being made, or about to be made, to the mother country to 
assist the efforts put forth by the loyal colony. 


SERVANTS’ TEMPTATIONS. 

We needscarcely do more than indicate the various temp- 
tations and trials to which our servants are subjected, 
whether it be from the carelessness of a mistress, who leaves 
her ornaments and money or keys within reach, or the 
people who permit their carriages to wait for hours in the 
streets, or at the public-house, where so many vices are 
fostered. The Christian Servants’ Association has already 
made an appeal, and with very considerable success, to those 
domestics whose duties keep them out at night. During 
the season this work is continually carried on, anda regular 
distribution of books, with some heart-moving addresses, 
are placed within the reach of all. Some results are quoted 
inthe report. The testimony of a female servant comes to 
cheer the missionary, and the advent of a butler who has 
renounced his former courses, and come steadily to the 
Throne of Grace in consequence of being persuaded by a 
missionary one evening, are cases in point. It will not be 
amiss to record the results, generally, of the Association. 
There are two hundred and eleven members who have been 
enrolled with the intention of influencing their fellow-ser- 
vants for good ; or some may add to this work the visiting 
of the sick, and the distribution of tracts. Two hundred 
and forty-six have passed through the men’s home during 
the year, and many of these have been led by example 
and precept to see the error of their worldly lives. Let us 
conclude by exhorting employers to look after their ser- 
vants’ welfare, and servants to pay attention to their duties 
and resist the too frequent temptation. It isnot enough to 
let the servants have time for church. They should be 
encouraged to go there by the institution of family prayers 
and example. Servants who are living in a godly house- 
hold will have no excuse ; and all domestics should remem- 
ber they should serve faithfully, and with all their hearts, 
if they wish to receive due consideration. We hear too 
much of the “ungratefulness” of servants, and for this 
reason we trust that employers will endeavour to take 
an interest in the true welfare of their domestics, and 
rule them by example for good. We shall then hear less 
of ungratefulness, and more of the ** Christian servant.” 


“THAT IS THEIR BUSINESS!” 


The report issued a few weeks ago contains much 
interesting matter to those masters and mistresses who 
have the eternal welfare of their domestics at heart. 
Frequently we hear of masters who care nothing where 
their servants go, nor what they do, so long as they do 
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their work. ‘‘Itis nothing to me,” these people say, ‘* what 
they do. They may do as they please. I give them time to 
go to church, and very likely they don’t go at all. That is 
their business!” But the trainer of the Christian servant 
will not stop short at this. The master of a house cannot 
very well interfere with the female servants, but the men 
he can control, and we very much doubt whether any 
servant who perceives his employer is consistent will 
be offended or be inclined to resent the interest thus 
taken in him. We have said if the master be con- 
sistent, and here is the whole root of the matter. We 
cannot blame our 
servants for not 
attending their 
places of worship 
if we never go 
ourselves. If we 
do not observe 
the Sunday and 
keep it quietly and 
decorously as a 
day of rest, we 
cannot expect our 
servants, who are 
proverbially apt to 
imitate those a- 
bove them, tostudy 
the sacredness of 
the day. They will 
only regard it as a 
holiday and no- 
thing else. It is a 
very bad sign to 
perceive Sunday 
now such a regu- 
lar day of enter- 
tainment amongst 
the more worldly 
ones of society. 
We are more 
than sorry to say 
that dinners and 
drainatic enter- 
tainments, or, at 
any rate, musical 
entertainments, 
are commonlyto be 
heard on Sunday 
evening, which is 
that chosen for 
“pleasant dinner 
parties” and re- 
ceptions. <All the 
more honour then 
to the domestics 
who, in this whirl 
of dissipation, find 
time to attend upon their Great Master while their earthly 
employer is amusing himself, 





THE REV. 


A VETERAN MISSIONARY. 


What a wonderful career was that of Dr. Robert Moftat, 
the veteran missionary, the South African traveller, the 
father-in-law of David Livingstone—who passed away 
from our midst on the evening of August 9th last, being 
then nearly 88 years of age. Born at Ormiston, East 
Lothian, five years before the close of the eighteenth 
century, he spent his early boyhood in the neighbourhood 
of the Carron Ironworks, where his father held a Custom- 
house appointment. When only twelve years of age he 
was allowed to follow his inclination and go to sea, but one 
voyage was enough to disenchant him, and he was soon 
glad to return to school, where he began to study garden- 
ing and botany. After this the boy was apprenticed to a 
gardener, and when his father removed to Inverkeithing, 
in Fifeshire, he obtained employment in the gardens of the 
Earl of Moray in the same county. Subsequently he 
accepted a situation in Cheshire, where he remained two 





DR. MOFFAT. 


or three years working hard at his botanical and horti- 
cultural studies. Attending a missionary meeting at 
Warrington in 1815, his attention was directed to mis- 
sionary enterprise, and he began to desire to carry to the 
heathen the glad tidings of salvation through Christ. He 
at once took steps to receive the necessary education at 
Manchester, and having been accepted as a missionary by 
the London Missionary Society, was ordained on October 
13, 1816, in Surrey Chapel, London, together with eight 
others, one of whom was John Williams, the South Sea 
missionary. On the 3lst of October in the same year, 
being then not 
twenty-one years 
of age, he set sail 
for Cape Town, 
having been se- 
lected for service 
in South Africa, 


A TRANSLATOR OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

It is impossible 
to speak at any 
length of Dr. Mof- 
fat’s early mission- 
ary labours, of the 
influence he ac- 
quired over the 
outlawed chief 
Africaner and his 
savage band of fol- 
lowers, of his work 
among the Bechu- 
anas and Kuru- 
mans, and of his 
travels into the in- 
terior of the “Dark 
Continent.” But 
mention must be 
made of the fact 
that five years’ la- 
bour among the 
Bechuanas seemed 
to produce no fruit 
until,at thesugges- 
tion of his wife— 
to whom he was 
married in 1819, 
she having come 
out to him from 
England — he de- 
termined to ac- 
quire their tongue 
and speak to them 
without an inter- 
preter, and then, 
when he had mas- 
tered the uncouth dialects of the people around him, he had 
a full and sufficient reward. But, having acquired the 
Sechuana language (the vernacular of the Bechuana 
tribes), the missionary was not satisfied until he had trans- 
lated the greater part of the Scriptures for the use of the 
natives. When the manuscript of,the first three Gospels 
was ready, he journeyed to Capetown, and as printers 
were scarce, he himself set up the type at the Government 
printing office, the plant having been placed at his disposal 
by the Governor of the colony. A little later a plentiful 
supply of type, paper, etc., was forwarded to him from 
England, and with these he returned to his missionary 
station, and completed his work. It was not till after 
more than fifty years’ labour in South Africa that Dr. 
Moffat returned to the old country, and even then he did 
not rest, for until the very last he was engaged in trans- 
lating books for mission work, 


“STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND.’ 
According to a recent statistical statement that possesses 
alittle interest for most of our readers, the number of resi- 
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dents of foreign birth in England is not so large as might 
be supposed. ‘Taking its inhabitants at 27,000,000, the 
number of foreigners is but 140,000. Germany would appear 
to offer few inducements to the outsiders, for out of a popu- 
lation of 45,000,000 only 270,000 are of foreign birth, France, 
on the other hand, would appear to be the ‘* most favoured 
nation ” of the European continent. She boasts upwards of 
a million of resident foreigners out of a population of 
37,400,000, while during the last five years the increase has 
amounted to 200,000. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

We have ere now advocated the cause of Medical 
Missions in these columns, and the Society or Guild of St. 
Luke has, it appears, undertaken a very practical duty in 
sending a Medical Missioner to Zanzibar. Some very in- 
teresting correspondence has been sent home, from which 
we gather particulars of the life and work at the station. 
There are but four Europeans, but their efforts are supple- 
mented by native deacons and readers, who teach the 
people attached to the Mission. But the surrounding tribes 
come in for treatment and medicine. Their only remedy 
for sickness is a charm hung round their necks, and for 
every illness they make anincision in the skin. They are 
fairly intelligent, but the women do much of the work re- 
quired. A schoolmaster is attached to the Mission, and 
with his assistance we have little doubt that when the ne- 
cessary arrangements are perfected, and the funds sub- 
scribed, much good will result. The Guild of St. Luke, 
which has guaranteed the expenses for three years, have 
done well in initiating the work, and their example may be 
followed with advantage by other societies. At present 
few natives have been added to the Church, save those 
born of Christian parents, but the general condition of the 
people at the station gives us reason to expect increased 
success shortly. 

HELPS TO THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

A charming little series of volumes has recently been 
published, under the title of ‘‘ Heart Chords,” * which has 
for its object the stimulating, guiding, and strengthening 
of the Christian life. As explained in the preface, ‘it has 
been prepared, not to advocate the views of any special 
school of religious thought, nor to discuss any vexed ques- 
tions, but rather to minister to all that is true, and strong, 
and manly in moral character. Each volume is brief, and 
divided into short chapters, easily read by busy people, suit- 
able for perusal at morning and evening devotion, or for 
reading in the family circle, in the school, or in the Bible- 
class.” Most of the authors are already well known to the 
readers of the QUIVER, the following being included :— 
Bishop Cotterill; Deans Bickersteth, Edwards, Mont- 
gomery, and Boyle; Canons Farrar and Boyd Carpenter ; 
Prebendaries Reynolds and Chadwick; and Reverends 
KE. E. Jenkins, P. B. Power, Dr. Matheson, and Dr. Blaikie. 
The titles of many of these little books are very suggestive 
of their character—‘* My Walk with God,” ‘“‘ My Work for 
God,” ‘*My Object in Life,” ‘‘My Sources of Strength,” 
“My Aspirations,” ‘‘ My Growth in Divine Life,” etc.—and 
all will well repay perusal. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Education has been making enormous strides in India 
during the past few years, and lately an amount of 
enthusiasm has been generated with regard to it, through 
the operation of the Viceregal Commission, such as was 
never before known. Its benefits will doubtless erelong 
be extended to the vast masses of the population, and 
there is a vast field, therefore, for Christian effort in creat- 
ing and circulating a healthy literature for the rapidly 
increasing millions of those who can read; and yet who, 
under present circumstances, have hardly anything but 
what is pernicious to read. The literature of India is im- 
pure, and the immense exportation to the country of quasi- 
philosophical publications of an avowedly atheistic and 
infidel character by the English secularist societies is year 


* © Heart Chords’’: Cassell and Company, Limited. 


by year increasing the evil. ‘At Madras an important 
meeting of both Kuropeans and natives has lately been 
held, to devise means for remedying this state of things, 
and for combating the errors in modern thought now being 
so actively propagated amongst all classes. On all sides 
the need is most urgently and pressingly felt of good school- 
books, sound literature, and an adequate supply of able 
and faithful teachers. Is it not the bounden duty of all 
Christians to do something to promote their provision, and 
to avail themselves of the opportunity which now offers 
itself so invitingly for Christianising India? or shall our 
brothers and sisters there be left to the hollow, if more 
zealous, teaching of agnostics and atheists ?, 


HOW SHALL WE HELP THEM? 


There is abundant testimony to show that the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society for India has been doing ex- 
cellent work, and it is, doubtless, one of the most powerful 
agencies for establishing the knowledge and Kingdom of 
Christ in that land. Since its foundation, now just twenty- 
five years ago, this Society has established three colleges, 
in which 750 teachers have been trained, and about 100,000 
other pupils have been brought under instruction. The 
enormous number of 10,000,000 copies of their publications, 
in no less than eighteen different languages, have been 
issued. There will be still more need for these excellent ser- 
vices in the future than in the past, and the Committee look 
confidently to the public to enable them by their support 
to carry on the good work with increased energy. The 
preparation of educational and popular books in the many 
languages of India is unspeakably important, and if the in- 
come of the Society were at once increased a hundredfold, 
its resources would not exceed the already urgent demands 
made upon them by the greatness of the work. Can the 
people of England do more towards the discharge of the 
debt which they undoubtedly owe to India, than by giving 
it Christian instruction and Christian literature? 


THE LONDON FRENCH MISSION. 

The Mission to the French and other foreigners in 
London and Great Britain, under the active and energetic 
superintendence of the Pasteur Du Pontet de la Harpe, has 
been so successfully carried on that it has grown out of all 
proportion with the resources available for carrying on the 
work. The little band of workers hitherto engaged in it, 
is no longer adequate to its requirements, and voluntary 
helpers of both sexes are invited to assist in the Medical 
Mission, the Sunday School, Youths’ Club, Evening Classes, 
Bible Readings, and house-to-house visiting. Friends in 
the country could give welcome help by sending contribu- 
tions of cut flowers for the use of the Medical Mission, so 
that each patient might carry away a little bouquet with a 
text attached. Besides the agencies already mentioned 
there is the church at Bayswater, always well filled on 
Sunday mornings, agencies for foreign tutors and 
governesses, a registry office for foreign servants, a society 
of friends of the poor, and another for befriending foreign 
girls in England, a mission to shop girls, day and Sunday 
schools, window gardening mission, reading room and 
libraries, missionary services, ouvroir, and penny bank, 
etc. This work, so good, so extensive, and so well managed, 
is likely to prove one of the most effective means of send- 
ing the Gospel to France. Every year large numbers of 
French, both men and women, return to their native 
country, after having been brought under the influence of 
the Mission, which is worthy of the most cordial and 
liberal support. 

LONDON THIRST. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough 
Association, which is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, and is the only agency for providing free 
supplies of water for man and beast in the London streets, 
has established during the twenty-four years of its 
existence no less than 511 drinking fountains and 526 
troughs. From reliable statistics received it appears that 
at these at least 500,000 human beings, 200,000 horses, and 
an innumerable multitude of oxen, sheep, dogs, and other 
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dumb animals, daily quench their thirst, amounting in 
the aggregate to probably not less than the enormous total 
of 250,000,000 drinkers in a year! Many of the human 
portion of these are working men, who would otherwise 
be compelled to resort to the public-house. The Associa- 
tion has probably, therefore, done more than any other 
agency to promote habits of temperance amongst our 
itinerant and working population, and to relieve the 
sufferings of animals from thirst as they traverse the 
streets. Yet there are still hundreds of miles of streets in 
London where, for want of funds, no such provision has 
yet been made. Will some of our readers do what they 
can to enable the Committee to supply the want? To any 
desirous of erecting memorial or gift fountains, the 
manager would be happy to give all the advice and in- 
formation in his power, and to furnish designs and cost of 
fountains free of charge. Others may be willing to con- 
tribute towards the expense of maintaining in proper order 
and repair those already provided. Half-an-hour spent at 
one of them during the heat of summer would probably do 
more to secure sympathy and support for the Association 
than any other appeal which could possibly be made. 


THE BETHEL-SANTHAL MISSION. 

The eighth report of this mission is now in our hands, 
and contains much that is interesting and instructive. 
There are fifty-eight church members and thirty-eight 
children, living in scattered villages, whence they come 
every Sunday to divine service. Besides the chapel, there 
are training schools for boys and girls, as well as village 
schools. In the first-named school the children obtain food, 
clothes, and education, free ; and the only wonder is that 
many more do not endeavour to obtain these benefits. 
The girls are carefully trained, the cost of each child 
being about £3 a month. The village schools appear to 
be most popular, and there have been as many as two 
hundred boys under instruction. But more help is needed, 
and as each school only costs 2s. 6d. a week, no difficulty 


should be made about keeping them up. The medical 
branch here, as in so many other places, is most successful, 
and furnishes one more proof that efforts to teach the 
soul of the heathen through the healing of the body are 
likely to be attended with success. 


THE RESULTS OF HEALING. 


We may give an instance of this, and one of the bene- 
ficial results of the teaching at the hospital. An artisan 
had been ill for months, and at length was treated by the 
Mission surgeon. This gentleman took the opportunity to 
instil into his patient Christian principles, while he daily 
ministered to his bodily necessities. The result has been 
that the man has quitted hisidolsand embraced Christianity, 
calling on his Saviour to heal him. He rallied quickly, 
and the rapid recovery has had a decided effect upon his 
neighbours, and inclined them to be more tolerant to the 
Mission. The other was the case of a Brahmin priest’s 
servant who was glad to hear of the saving grace ready to 
be bestowed upon him; and when he died those around 
him had every hope of his acceptance in the better land. 
Thereare many other interesting details in the report, and 
no doubt the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. Gurney, 12, Camden 
Hill Road, Gipsy Hill, London, will furnish particulars to 
any one desirous to assist the mission. 





Do we mourn because we have not the means to raise 
“the poor from the dunghills and to set him among 
princes,” to dispense riches as the dew, and scatter benefits 
as the clouds of the latter rains? Shall we sigh for the 
power to give, the lip to plead, the strength to aid, and 
envy another the ability largely to befriend, when at every 
step, at every turn of life, in every hour of our existence, 
the great Benefactor of all, that He may exclude none 
from the privilege in which He Himself delights, enables 
us to confer pleasure and to receive it from the simplest 
act which grace confers and gratitude appreciates? 
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LIFE-BOAT FUND. 


NINTH LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Being amounts received up to and including July 26, 1883. 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


1. What is meant by the expression ‘“ The place of 
Sichem,” and with whom was it connected? 

2. In what place is Abram spoken of as 
Hebrew,” and why ? 

3. How old was Sarah when she died, and what is 
notable in the mention of her age? 

4. In what way were the Midianites connected with 
Abraham ? 

5. In what way did those who offered a burnt-offering 
connect themselves with the sacrifice ? 

6. What uncle of Aaron is mentioned in the book of 
Leviticus ? 

7. Which of the descendants of Aaron were forbidden 
to exercise the office of priest ? 


“Abram the 


8. In what way does St. Paul speak of anger as an 
incentive to evil? 

9. Who designed the Tabernacle which Moses crected 
in the wilderness ? 

10. What was the god Moloch, and by what people was 
it worshipped ? 

11. What was the law concerning the keeping of the 
feast of the Passover by those who were unclean at the time? 

12. At what two places did Jacob see a vision of angels? 

13. What people are mentioned as being so connected 
with commerce that their name became used as an equiva- 
lent for the word “‘ merchant” ? 

14. Where is the first distinct mention made of God’s 
appearance to man after the fall ? 
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PLEASURE-SEEKER. 


BY THE REY. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF “ ECCE VERITAS,” ETC. 






EN encient Athens, when 
young men entered on 
their nineteenth year, 
it was demanded that 
they should appear in 
the presence of their 
neighbours and acquaintances, 
and enrol their names upon the 
civic list. They were then 
armed with a shield and spear, 
escorted to a temple, and re- 
quired to take a solemn oath of 
loyal service to their gods and 
their country. The oath was 
thus worded :—“ I swear not to 
bring disgrace upon these arms, nor desert my com- 
rades in the fight. I will do battle for the common 
weal, for the religion of my fathers. I will obey 
those who bear rule, and the laws which are in force, 
and all that the sovereign people shall decree.” 
Having thus pledged themselves, they were 
required to enter upon a special form of military 
duty for some two years. Thus, from early years, 
the ancient Athenians were trained to service. 
Indeed, indolence was regarded as a criminal 
offence. 

It is otherwise in these days and in this 
country. Society owns too many young men 
who pass their time in a state of idleness, who do 
little or nothing to serve their generation, and 
upon whose hands the precious hours must hang 
heavily. 

By idleness we mean the absence of any useful 
pursuit in life. It is the spending of days and 
hours without attempting or achieving aught that 
can benefit self or be of lasting value to the race. 
A man may be out of employ, so far as the pro- 
fession or business to which he has been trained 
is concerned, and yet not be idle. Misfortune may 
remove him from the desk or the counter, where 
he has been accustomed to spend his days, and 
he may have to wait long before another kindred 
opening is procured, and yet all the while he may 
be usefully employed. On the other hand, a man 
may be constantly on the move, fussy and flurried 
from sunrise to sunset—he may travel much and 
talk much, and appear to others to be oppressed 
with engagements, and yet be in reality an idler— 
leading a useless, profitless, objectless life. 

Manifestly idlers are divisible into classes. 
Representatives of each class you have frequently 
encountered. As we unveil the portraits, you will 
recognise them. 

There is the s/wygard, who passes the larger 
portion of his time in sleep. The morning sun 
929 


rises and advances far on his day’s journey ; the 
feathered songsters have carolled forth their 
morning hymn ; the streets are alive with eager 
men of business; bargains have been struck, 
journeys accomplished, marriages solemnised, and 
the day rendered memorable by hundreds of 
stirring events before he begins seriously to think 
of rising. The watch is scanned, a dreamy note 
is taken of the hour, a faint intention to rise is 
foramomentindulged, but turning to the other side 
he drawls, “ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep.” 

There is the gossip, who, if he has any business 
or profession, allows it to take care of bim rather 
than he of it. If an engagement should take him 
into a neighbour’s house, he may be found there 
hours afterwards. His tongue moves very glibly. 
He knows every man’s duty but his own. He is 
a social bore. He wastes your time, greedily 
seeks for your secrets, sorely tries your patience, 
and freely consumes your viands. Should such 
an idler ever review the day at nightfall, he must 
find that he has called here and there, heard this 
and said that, but performed no action, and 
exerted no influence that can be pointed to with 
pleasure as beneficial either to God or man. 

Then there is the fashionable lounger, who may 
be seen daily sauntering in the park, or standing 
on the steps of his club or hotel. He is what 
Carlyle terms “a clothes-wearing man—a man 
whose trade, office, and existence consist in the 
wearing of clothes. Every faculty of his soul, 
spirit, purse, and person is heroically consecrated to 
this one object—the wearing of clothes wisely and 
well ; so that, as others dress to live, he lives to 


dress.” His conversation is decidedly fast and 
frothy. He reads little other than the sporting 
intelligence. He thinks of nothing but the next 


ball or opera he has promised to attend. Every 
day he ‘takes a world of pains to prove that bodies 
may exist sans brains.” 

Such are some of the idlers of society who 
often cross our pathway. From a certain stand- 
point their lives appear enjoyable, and, in a 
moment of temptation, you may have even envied 
them their easy career. Let it be remembered, 
however, that such men are exposed to all manner 
of allurements to evil. They are like resting birds 
before the gun of the sportsman. They almost 
solicit thedevil to attack them. Their imaginations 
will be haunted with hideous forms of unlawful 
deeds. Their passions are easily fanned intoa raging 
flame. ‘The idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
Falsehood, dishonesty, fraud, and debauchery 
follow in the wake of indolence. It is not an 
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innate criminality of disposition that hurries 
many young men to a life of vice. It is not an 
absolute love for vice that fills our gaols and con- 
vict stations. It is a shrinking from honest toil, 
a love of indolence, a succumbing to sloth, a wish 
to enjoy life’s pleasures upon easier than the 
Heaven-appointed terms of work. 

Such men are not happy. ‘True satisfaction 
and joy do not spring from the seeds of plenty, in- 
dolence, or excess; they are the fruits of industry. 
It is not possible for an unemployed man, how- 
ever amiable, to be truly happy. A young man 
devoted to study, business, or benevolent service 
is in the way to maintain his physical health, to 
gain buoyancy of spirits, to acquire some of the 
grandest virtues that can adorn the human 
character, and to reduce the pressure of trial when 
it comes. Absorbed with duty, clouds of care 
pass over his mind like little ripples on a sunny 
river. 

Neither are such idlers successful in the cru- 
sade of life. Some young men have the impres- 
sion that either genius or fortune is necessary to 
success. ‘They fail to place application and per- 
severance in their rightful places. No genius can 
afford to despise labour. It cannot dispense with 
the gymnasium. And as to what is termed fortune, 
it will always be found arm-in-arm with industry. 
Franklin well says, ‘To be thrown upon one’s 
own resources is to be cast into the very lap of 
fortune.” Patient persistence will often atone for 
what a man lacks in power. Industry will 
achieve by a succession of efforts what another 
man’s marvellous talent may perform at a stroke. 
Indeed, genius is often like the spark ina flint; it 
is not seen until it is struck out by repeated and 
severe application. Bushnell has truly said, “ All 
the heavy and massive forms of genius, all the 
giants of inspiration are sons of work.” 

Moreover, such idlers are by their indolence 
sinning before God. The Almighty designed all 
His products and possession to be, like Himself, 
active. He created all to work. The law of 
labour is impressed upon each of the Divine 
handiworks. All things, from inanimate creation 
up to the realm of spirits, teach the lesson of in- 
dustry. Insignificant atoms and immeasurable 
worlds, ephemeral insects and immortal archi- 
angels, all work. Is man to be an exception? Is 
the shortlived, sinful, dependent occupant of this 
little planet to consider himself free from the law 
of labour? Goethe well says, ‘“ Nature knows no 
pause, and attaches a curse upon all inaction.” 
Jesus said, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” God hath given “to every man_ his 
work.” Not one is to be a motionless onlooker in 
the theatre of mundane existence. Each must 
play his part. Each is expected to serve his 
generation. No man answers the design of his 
being unless he be aiming to be useful; and every 
man who stands idle in the world’s market-place 


sins against the Most High, He thereby pours 
contempt upon the Divine purposes, declines to 
obey the eternal will, becomes an obstacle to those 
who would be industrious, sets his own selfish 
desires in antagonism to the expressed intentions 
of Heaven, and, wasting the precious moments 
lent him by the Great Taskmaster, squanders his 
talents and passes a profitless existence. 

Such industry as that for which we now plead 
is not incompatible with recreation and honest 
pleasure. The Christian vocabulary retains the 
four words relaxation, diversion, amusement, 
and recreation. Relaxation is the unstring- 
ing of the bow when the archer has accom- 
plished his task. Diversion is a turning aside 
from the beaten track, a drawing off the atten- 
tion from the principal point of effort. Amuse- 
ment is the quitting, for a season, the en- 
grossing company of the muses. Recreation is 
the restoration of vigour to the body and anima- 
tion to the mind after exhaustive toil. These 
very terms imply a_ strain—-toil, application, 
labour. Every man living should work, and then 
every man living may at seasons play. To deny 
ourselves legitimate rest and recreation is unwise, 
and may prove suicidal, The greatest workers 
and the brightest saints have had their diversions 
and amusements. They have all acknowledged, 
with the Wise Man, that there is a time to play 
and a time to laugh. The celebrated Athenian 
philosopher, Socrates, found his chief recreation 
in music. The famous Theban, Epaminondas, 
amused himself by singing at village festivals, 
Innocent IIL. sought regular diversion by gossip- 
ing familiarly with an old monk in the Vatican 
Gardens. Cardinal Mazarin relieved the mental 
strain by shutting himself in a room and jumping 
over chairs, Luther's chief diversions were play- 
ing the flute, throwing at nine-pins, and dressing 
Christmas trees for children, Dean Swift found 
recreation by harnessing his servants with cords 
and driving them up and down the stairs and 
through the rooms of the deanery. Milton turned 
aside from life’s sterner work to broadsword ex- 
ercise and organ playing. Rembrandt spent 
hours in trifling with a pet monkey. Goethe 
fondled a live snake, which he treated like a 
bosom friend. Cowper spent pleasant moments 
with his tame hares. Dr, Johnson indulged in 
boxing ; M‘Cheyne in gymnastic exercises with 
poles and bars. Our own Prime Minister 
recreates by the use of the axe; and the hard- 
working Spurgeon has found pleasure in fencing 
and playing at bowls. Not one of these great 
men would have accomplished what they have 
had they denied themselves recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

sut occasional pleasure and diversion is a 
totally different thing from the habitual, constant, 
lifelong indulgence in worldly gratifications, The 
young man who from legitimate sources aims to 
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recreate what he has mentally and physically lost 
by the fatigues and friction of life’s calling is to be 
commended, But no words are too strong to 
denounce the man who makes pleasure-seeking 
the business of his life—whose days are passed in 
play, not work—-whose energies are spent in a 
heated chase after the bubble pleasure—who, 
doing no good to his fellow-man, selfishly devotes 
all his time to securing his own animal enjoyment. 
Such a man has been described as “an immortal 
being that has but two marks of aman about him, 
upright stature, and the power of playing the fool, 
which a monkey has not.” 

There are two conditions we require, and 
those acceded we are ready to join in quest of 
amusement. We ask first that the pleasures 
shall be without sin, and next that they shall be 
without excess. We require that they shall not 
be injurious in themselves, nor rendered injurious 
by the feverish and immoderate pursuit of them. 
We denounce unlawful pleasures, and unre- 
strained indulgence in those which are deemed 
lawful. With such limitations we by no means 
rob a young man of relaxation, diversion, recrea- 
tion, or amusement, We only lay down the lines 


along which these may be securely and _satisfac- 
torily found. We simply place up the boundaries 
beyond which you are in peril of your health, 
happiness, honour, holiness, and usefulness. 

Let the reader of this paper understand that 
the first call of life is to work. Select some 
honest, honourable occupation, and devote your- 
self wholly to it. Whether led to court the 
muses or to perform the most matter-of-fact duty 
—whether you work with the head or with the 
hand—whether your position be in the bright 
light of popular scrutiny, or in the shady retire- 
ment of some quiet home, have a definite 
purpose, and to that daily and _perseveringly 
devote your powers. Thus will rest be doubly 
sweet, and your occasional amusements be ten- 
fold more joy-affording. 

But when you turn from toil to cull the 
flowers of pleasure, take all possible care. 
Remember that Cleopatra’s asp was conveyed to 
her in a basket of flowers ; that the fabled sirens 
allured voyagers on to the fatal rocks by their 
sweet songs ; that Samson lost his strength on the 
lap of a bewitching Delilah; ay, that the Lord Jesus 
was betrayed by the kiss of a professed friend. 
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BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC, , 


CHAPTER  V. 
NEW EXPERIENCES. 


' Y doubtful views 
about my uncle’s 
friendly _ feeling 
were changed, 
after a very short 
time, into a plea- 
sant certainty of 
his interest and 

protection, He 
took much trouble 
with ime. As often 
as not he looked 
over my corre- 
spondence himself, 
correcting it in 
my presence, and 
giving me, in the 
clearest way, his reasons for such alterations as he 





thought fit to make. Sometimes I was allowed to 
be present in his private room when business discus- 


sions were going on, and, after such occasions, he 


would cross-examine me about what had been in pro- 
gress, try to elicit my opinion as to the value of the 
business offered to him, and explain—often at con- 
siderable length—why he had acted in one way rather 
than in another. How kind and how unusual this 
was I did not at that time know. 

But it was not only in my business life that my 
uncle interested himself, for he constantly impressed 
upon me the necessity of being what he called “a 
good man all round.” He would have me read, study, 
and keep up with the literature of the day. By 
precept and example he enforced upon me the neces- 
sity of taking an interest in the social and political 
questions that were agitating the public mind. He 
insisted that I should hear good music, that I should 
attend lectures, that I should go to picture galleries 
and museums. He made arrangements for the dis- 
position of my time out of office hours, and introduced 
me to people who might, he thought, be useful to me. 

As it may be imagined, I had to work hard ; but 
to this I did not object, and, looking back now, from a 
higher point of vantage, upon those days in London, 
J feel deeply thankful for the fact that I was never 
allowed to be idle. 
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Then, I confess, I felt sometimes inclined to rebel 
against my uncle’s authority, for, if kind, he was per- 
fectly absolute. That I must obey him in every- 
thing or in nothing he allowed me to feel from the 
very first, and, but for the magnitude of the task I 
had undertaken, which was none other than to clear 
my father from his millstone of debt, and to restore 
him to Varley Park, I might have been far less submis- 
sive. Asit was, although I showed no desire for inde- 
pendence, I experienced more than once an emotion 
of perplexity, if not of uneasiness. Often and often, 
when my uncle spoke to me, I was reminded of his 
words about his step-daughter, “ She owes the culti- 
vation of her voice to me ; she owes her pretty man- 
ners to me.” 

I also, if I sueceeded, would owe everything to him. 
Could it be that in this owing I should put life-fetters 
about my limbs? This question did, I confess, haunt 
me most uncomfortably at times, but I tried to put 
it from me. What I had to do at that time, was not 
to ask fruitless questions, but to take full advantage 
of the opportunities thrown in my way. 

I had not forgotten, meanwhile, the thoughts which 
the sight of London’s misery and grandeur on the 
night after my first dinner with my uncle had 
awakened in my mind, and one day, with some shy- 
ness and confusion, I opened myself out to him on 
the subject. To my great relief he answered me in 
a friendly and affectionate manner. 

“Tam glad you have this inclination, Frank,” he 
said, “ for I wish you to know something of the con- 
dition of the poor. It will be well for you also to 
learn to speak, and a beginner cannot have a better 
audience than one of working men and women. 
They show their feelings, and if you can move them, 
you may be sure that you have some power.” 

“But,” I said, being a little confused to find my 
motives thus misinterpreted, “I do not wish to experi- 
ment upon people. What I wish is to do them good, 
There is so much and such grievous misery in the 
world, that it seems selfish of those who are in com- 
fortable circumstances to sit down idly and care for 
nothing but their own advancement.” 

Into this view of the question, however, my uncle 
refused to enter. 

“ Take my advice, Frank,” he said ; “ don’t go too 
deeply into motives, and avoid extremes. Motives, 
even our own, are far too complicated for us to 
understand them offhand, and self-analysis is useless, 
as well as dangerous. You, besides, have your own 
task in the world to accomplish, and it would be im- 
possible for you to devote yourself to work amongst the 
poor as others may. But I will consider your request.” 

Then, for the moment, the matter dropped ; but a 
few days later, he told me that he would like me to 
dine with him at his club, as he had a friend whom 
he wished me to know. 

There were two guests beside myself at my uncle’s 
dinner that evening ; one was an old friend, a relative 
of Mrs. Mortimer’s, whom I had met several times at 
Kensington ; the other, a stranger to me then, I at 


once put down in my mind as a most remarkable 
man, I was right; but I little knew, at that time, 
how marvellous was his life, or how exceptional were 
his powers. 

My uncle introduced me brietly. “ Mr. George 
Anson—my nephew, Frank Varley, whom I men- 
tioned to you yesterday ;” and then dinner was 
proceeded with, and there was a general conversation 
in which I took very little share. 

Not knowing my uncle’s reason for desiring me to 
know Mr, Anson, I was in the meantime watching 
him quietly. The first circumstance that struck me, 
was the massiveness of his face and figure. His body 
was like that of an athlete, well knit, muscular, and 
admirably proportioned. I do not mean a modern 
athlete, one who has trained himself into condition 
for a boat-race or running match, and who, when he 
returns to his ordinary method of life, will speedily 
relapse into the fat or lean flabbiness which is his 
natural state. I was thinking rather of the Grecian 
wrestler and runner, the beautiful strong man whose 
type has been preserved for us in the statues of the 
victors of the Olympian games, Large of limb, yet so 
well proportioned that his superior size never thrust 
itself upon the notice of any one ; strong and sinewy, 
but full of grace, with head well thrown back upon 
his shoulders, clear complexion, direct glance, firm 
mouth and chin, and broad thoughtful forehead: 
Such was George Anson in those days, before hard 
work began to tell upon his superb frame. I soon 
found out why I had been introduced to him by my 
uncle, and what his work was, and to this day I 
often wish that there were more men of his type to 
enter upon such hard work as his. I would cast 
reflections upon no one ; from my heart I honour the 
delicate, fragile human beings, who, with their life 
in their hands, and very little of it left, throw them- 
selves into the battle against sin and degradation, 
whichis going on in thedark corners of our great towns. 
No one but their God knows what good they have 
effected. But I should like to see more of the young 
and vigorous, and beautiful, whose hearts are athirst 
for enterprise, who have power, no less than will, 
and who, by the very perfection of their own phy- 
sical life, can win votaries for the life they recom- 
mend, come to the front. 

I shall never forget the remark of a poor miserable 
man, evidently dragged down by his own folly and 
weakness, upon seeing George Anson once, and hear- 
ing him preach. I overheard the words, for I was 
sitting near him. 

“Tf,” he said, straightening himself —the poor erea- 
ture was, for, perhaps, the first time since he was born, 
proud of being human—‘ If a man could be like he !” 

“A man who would be like George Anson must 
live like him,” I whispered in his ear. 

I followed that man’s course with interest. He 
never became like his model; he had not the same 
physical advantages ; but he was, when I last saw 
him, a man whom no one need be ashamed to 
acknowledge as his brother. 
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This is by the way. I must return to my uncle’s 
dinner. After we had dined, he took his friend into 
the reading-room, and saying, with a smile, that Mr, 
Anson and I might like to have a little talk on the 
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had opened what he called a mission in a miserable 
neighbourhood, not very far from the grand house in 
which we were at that moment. 

“T have classes, lectures, evenings for entertain- 


3 WaT 2, 


“The arrival of George Anson acted upon them like a fresh summer breeze on a sultry day.”—p. 70. 


subject which appeared to interest us both, left us 
to make each other’s acquaintance. When we were 
alone, George Anson said, “I hear you are anxious 
to give a little of your time to work amongst the 
poor. Perhaps you would like to hear what we are 
doing.” I answered that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure, and he proceeded to say that he 


ment, and little exhibitions of curiosities lent to me 
for the purpose by my friends, on week-days,” he 
said ; “on Sundays we have two religious services— 
one in the morning and one in the evening. I con- 
duct them myself ; sometimes a clerical friend, in 
the Church of England or out of it, drops in and 
gives us a few words. We have had all sorts of 
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people addressing us—journalists, and barristers, and 
If they don’t suit us, they 
know it, and never come again; if we have been 


members of Parliament. 
pleased with them—and we show our feelings very 
frankly —they are sure to give us another visit.” 

J asked if the services were well attended, and he 
answered that the 
throneed. 


mission-room was generally 

“Tam thinking seriously of enlarging,” he said ; 
“but to do that I should have to buy the houses next 
us, Which I do not wish to do until the present tenants 
can get suitable lodgings near at hand.” 

“But how do you do all this?” I eried, 
subscription ?” 

“Well, no. If I had to depend upon subscriptions 
IT should be in a bad way. I am 


beggar. 


“ By 


a most inferior 
The cause in which I take an interest be- 
comes so identified with myself that I hate to ask 
money for it. Help in other ways ? 
never shy of asking for that. 
it is a false pride, no doubt. 
that.” 

Then he turned to me with a merry laugh, and 
asked if I wished to offer him a subscription. 

“T should, if I thought you wanted it,” I answered, 
taking him in his own humour, “ but I see you like 
to spend your own money.” 


Oh, yes! Tam 
But money? Well} 
I never care to ask for 


“Pardon me, not my own! Money that came into 
my hands in a strange way, and that I must use in 
helping others. Mr. 
Mortimer tells me you wish to see something of us.” 
“Will 
you make me a member of your congregation ?” 
“Twill show you what I am doing, or trying to 
do, and I am sure you will soon be able to help us.” 


But to change the subject. 


*T do, indeed,” I answered, with alacrity. 


He looked me straight in the eyes as he said this, 
and IT hada curious sensation as of being read into 
and through and up and down. 

When he added, in a tone of assurance, “ Yes, I 
am sure,” I felt an indescribable thrill of pleasure. 
That a man like George should think me 
worthy to work with him gave me such a sense of 
triumph as I had never known before. 

It was speedily arranged that we should meet on 
the following Sunday morning and go together to the 
Inission-room. 


Anson 


Iam of an enthusiastic temperament, as some of 
my friends will have doubtless found out, and, until 
the memorable Sunday came round, I could scarcely 
rest. It did come in due time, and, full of a young 
man’s first hero-worship (an emotion, I may say in 
passing, to the full as absorbing as a first love) T made 
ny way to George Anson’s lodgings. 

He had breakfasted, and was ready equipped for a 
start—not in clerical black and tall hat as the re- 
spectable like to see themselves on Sunday, but in a 
loose shooting-coat and Glengarry cap. Anything 
would have suited such a man; but I thought he 
looked particularly well in this style of dress, 

“1 believe my friends at the mission-room like me 
best so,” he said, when he caught me noticing his dress, 


“ For one’s self it matters very little what one wears, 
But come, are you ready to start? We have about 
an hour before service begins, but I generally do a 
little beating up of new recruits.” 

We left his lodgings, which were situated in a 
very miserable locality, and ten minutes’ brisk walk- 
ing brought us to the heart of the distriet which he 
was seeking to evangelise. It was a district not so 
much wretched as and dispiritine. 
Streets of small houses, only differing one from the 


monotonous 


other in degrees of dirt and untidiness, ran in every 
direction, and at each available corner there was a 
public-house. 

As it was a bright warm morning in early autumn, 
many of the doors were open, and the pavement in 
front of them was full of pallid and emaciated 
children, some sitting sadly on the door-sills, others 
playing with the stones and mud. Women, with 
unkempt hair, came out now and then to the doors 
to settle a disputé between the children, or to pick up 
and take in some particularly small serap belonging 
to them; and men, in their shirt-sleeves, looking 
melancholy, as if they missed their daily toil, stood 
about in groups, exchanging their ideas in grunts 
and monosyllables. There brooded over everything 
an air of dulness and ennz?/, and this it was, rather 
than the misery, which impressed me, One would 
have said that these men and women and children 
had no hope in life, had never heard the blessed 
sound of laughter, and did not know what enjoying 
themselves meant. But the arrival of George Anson 
acted upon them like a fresh summer freeze on a 
sultry day. The children began to shout out one to 
the other, and to cluster round his feet ; the women, 
coming out to see what was the meaning of the 
noise, smiled after a fashion that made some of them 
look young and handsome ; the men, who could not, 
of course, be so demonstrative, nodded, and bade 
us good-day, and some said they were going to tidy 
themselves up for meeting. 

We went on, leaving traces of our passage, in a 
little ripple of excitement, and, having passed the 
Mission House, which my companion pointed out to 
me, made our way, through streets of a still more 
iniserable description, to the river-side. 

“T want to make a call,” said my companion, 
presently, stopping at a little distance from a terrace 
of houses, of rather more pretension than those in his 
particular district. “And I think, with your per- 
inission, I will leave you outside. There is a woman 
living here who attends our services, but she has not 
been very regular lately, and I want to look her up. 
If I brought any one in with me she might be offended. 
Do you mind waiting ?” 

“Oh! not in the least,” I answered. 
as you like; I have plenty to think of.” 

He was only ten minutes away. When he came 
back there was a puzzled expression in his face. 
“She tells me she will come,” he said, “and I think 
my visit pleased her; but I eannot quite make her 
out ; IT wonder what the reason is,” 


“ Be as long 
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T asked him why he was so particularly interested 
in this woman, and he answered that he could searcely 
tell, except that he believed her life had been a 
miserable one, and that he feared more misery was in 
store for her. “TI thought some time ago that we 
had made a little way with her,” he said. “She 
used to come every Sunday and bring her son with 
her, and [ have seen her face light up marvellously 
when some of us were preaching. But lately she has 
changed,” 

“ Perhaps it may be that her son does not care to 
come,” IT suggested. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “that is quite possible ; and, 
indeed, [ greatly fear that the unhappy young man 
is on the high road to ruin. But,” he added, “you 
must see them, and judge for yourself. They are so 
different from any one else who comes that I know 
you will pick them out at once.” 

Our time was nearly up, and we hastened to the 
mission-room, into which men and women were 
dropping by twos and threes. 

I must risk incurring the blame of tediousness by 
giving one word to the room in which George Anson, 
as he would have expressed himself, received his 
friends. Though destitute of architectural preten- 
sions within or without, the first impression the little 
hall produced on my mind was of brightness, warmth 
and colour, When I came to examine it in detail I 
found that this arose from the richness and admirable 
taste of its decorations, There were many windows, 
some of which (presents, as I afterwards learned, 
from rich men who took an interest in the work) 
were of exquisitely painted Munich glass, and the 
walls, painted rose-colour, and broken by little 
niches and recesses artistically draped with hang- 
ings of the same colour as the walls, showed many 
a fine engraving. The floor was covered with 
pretty matting, and the platform, shut off by heavy 
curtains, which were drawn back when the hour for 
service arrived, was decorated with flowers, and fur- 
nished with a good piano, a reading desk, and a high 
easel. In spite of the multitude of chairs and 
benches on the floor, the little hall looked a pleasant 
and home-like place, and so, as I presently found out, 
many of the poor regarded it. 

Anson and [ had, on our arrival, retreated behind 
the curtains. When, in due time, they were drawn 
back, the room was full to overflowing. We opened 
with a hymn, the accompaniment to which I, at my 
friend’s request, played at the piano. The air was 
familiar to many, and was received with enthusiasm. 
A great number sang. Those who could not sing 
kept time with their heads and hands. While we 
were singing the little hall was full of life and 
movement. Anson now offered up a short prayer, 
and read a chapter from one of the historical books of 
the Old Testament. Then we sang again, with even 
greater heartiness than before, and afterwards came 
what he considered, as he told me later, the great 
feature of his service at that time —a lecture, or little 
sermon, on one of the parables in the New Testa- 
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ment, copiously illustrated by pictures of Eastern 
life and scenery, which he borrowed or hired for these 
occasions, That the pictures were of great assist- 
ance in charming the attention of the audience I 
could see at once, and it struck me then how much 
easier it is to teach the uncultured through the eye, 
than through the ear. As to the lecture itself, while 
it was well suited to the time and place, it would 
have been charming to a much more critical audience. 
Of the research, the labour, the deep erudition, which 
had been employed upon it, of its style, marvellous 
in clearness and simplicity, and of the winning, 
bright delivery, that made listening no less of a 
pleasure than a duty, I dare not say much in this 
place. I might be betrayed into what my friends 
would look upon as exaggeration. What I can state 
for certain is, that sitting by, and watching the 
people, I was struck with wonder by the intelligent 
and eager interest they displayed. There was scarcely 
a dull face amongst them all. 

Meanwhile, however, I was looking out, with some 
curiosity, for the woman witha history ; and having, 
as I believed, discovered her, about midway between 
the platform and the door, I could scarcely take my 
eyes off her. She was a woman, so far as I could 
judge, about forty-five years of age. Once she must 
have been extraordinarily comely. With her strong 
definitely marked features, her proud carriage, and 
her intensely black and piercing eyes, she would 
have been comely still, but for the deep sear which 
ran from under her right eyelid to her chin, and 
for the peculiarly defiant expression of her face. 
She appeared also to be easier in her circumstances 
than the greater number of those who made up our 
congregation, for she was well, but not showily, 
dressed. And a young man, of slight build and half 
foreign appearance, sufficiently like her to be taken 
for her son, sat by her side. Whether or no these 
were the pair whom Anson had wished me to ob- 
serve, I felt immediately and very strongly inter- 
ested in them, and when, after another hymn, and a 
short concluding prayer, the little assembly broke up, 
I asked him to tell me all he knew about them. Events 
of a later date, with my strong interest at the time, 
have combined to stamp what he told me upon my 
mind, and, though many a day passed before I again 
saw the woman, the remembrance of her handsome 
restless face, and the defiant pain which looked out 
from her dark eyes, often haunted me. 

[ will give, as briefly as may be, the story I heard 
that day. 

Mrs. Searelli, whose husband, an Italian, had been 
the possessor of a few street-organs, which he hired 
out by the day or week to his miserable countrymen 
in London, was now a widow, with anonly son. Her 
husband had left her a little furniture, his organs, 
which she sold, and the freehold of the house in 
which they were living at the time of his death. With 
the proceeds of the organs, she put her house ip 
habitable repair, and she now gained her own 
livelihood, and that of her son, for he did little or 
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nothing, by taking in lodgers of the mechanic class. 
Being a handsome capable woman, with a talent for 
making both ends meet, marriage had been proposed 
to her again and again since her widowhood ; but she 
would not think of such a thing. From hints she 
had let fall upon various occasions, George Anson 
felt convinced that her married life had been one 
of the most terrible misery ever known. Now 
her whole affections centred in her delicate way- 
ward son. For him she toiled, and contrived, and 
saved, nay, even it was to be feared, robbed, and 
thought robbery no sin, for everything that could 
further his interests was lawful in her eyes. Her 
love was that of the lioness, that is ready to tear 
and rend anything which threatens the safety, or 
even the comfort, of its young. 

From this engrossing single thought of gain for her 
darling—a thought which was ruining him as well as 
herself—Anson, who came across her when he was 
visiting a young mechanic lodging at her house, and 
laid up through an accident, sought to arouse her, 
and for some time it seemed as if his counsels would 
take effect. She attended the services regularly, 
bringing her son with her. But he, being idle and 
weak, fell amongst bad companions, and, upon these 
choosing to sneer at him for his love of the street- 
preacher, he declined to accompany his mother any 
longer. She also discontinued her attendance, and 
it was only Anson’s earnest appeal to her, on her 
son’s behalf, which induced her to use her power 
over him, for that one occasion, and bring him with 
her, 

In spite of all she could say or do, however, the 
unfortunate young man, whose mental incapacity 
soon beeame painfully apparent, had begun to drift 
away from her, and during the months of my friend- 
ship with Anson, and constant attendance at the 
mission rooms, the painful process went on. She 
came several times alone to the services, and it 
seemed to me that her eyes grew fiercer, and her 
expression more defiant, whenever I met her. At 
last she ceased coming altogether, and denied entrance 
to Anson when he called at her house to remonstrate 
with her. Stories of the most miserable kind were 
in the meantime in circulation about her son, who, 
it was said, would certainly come to a bad end, if he 
did not pull up from his evil courses. In mentioning 
this, however, I am somewhat anticipating events, 
for the path of degradation is often gradual in its 
descent, and during the first year of my attendance 
at the mission-room, Mrs, Scarelli was a very differ- 
ent woman from what she became later. 

There were naturally others in the district who 
interested me, but I make particular mention of 
these because of the place they have in my later 
memories, 

The meetings were not all of the type I have de- 
scribed ; for Anson, whose great aim it was to attract 
the uncultured masses of the people, said continually 
that to do this he must harp on more strings than 
one of the infinitely complex human heart. It makes 


me proud to remember that, after having trained me 
for months, he permitted me one day to address the 
people. That was a great occasion for me—one of 
the greatest in my life. 

I shall never forget the deep sense of responsibility 
that weighed me down as I stood before the little 
assembly of sad and heavy-laden human beings, 
and tried to realise what they were and what I 
was, 

My friend said I acquitted myself creditably. I 
remember nothing except the standing up in my 
place. But the people, whether I interested them or 
not, were indulgent, and I was allowed to speak to 
them again and again. 

It was my country memories and the lessons I had 
learned in the course of solitary rambles by the sea- 
shore, and through the lovely valleys which lay about 
my home, that helped me to themes of general in- 
terest, and now, and every day of my life, it makes me 
happy to feel that one or two whom the narrowness 
and monotony of a town life had crushed and 
cramped well-nigh out of likeness to humanity, 
found, through my words, a little window opened in 
their souls towards the free air and sunlight of 
heaven, 

Willingly would I have given other days besides 
Sunday to George Anson’s district. But this might 
not be. My uncle professed himself pleased when he 
heard how I disposed of my Sundays, but he claimed 
the prerogative of advising, or, rather, I should say, 
of commanding, how my other days should be spent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PERCY ROWLANDSON. 

ON the whole, those first six months in London were 
pleasant and profitable to me. My salary was raised, 
I was put in the way of making a few small sums by 
commission on the business I brought to the firm, 
and I began to save money. How glorious I felt 
this to be, and with what ardent hope I looked for- 
ward to the future, I must leave those who have once 
been young to imagine. 

It was summer, as I have said, when I went to 
London. The weeks and months, rolling swiftly by, 
brought us to winter ; and early in December I was 
told by the managing clerk that from the twenty- 
fourth of that month until the second of January my 
services would not be required at the office. 

I immediately turned over in my mind a design, long 
since formed, of running down into Devonshire for 
my holiday ; for, though perfectly reconciled to my 
London life, my desire to see the two dear faces at 
home, to drink in the breath of the salt sea-breezes, 
and to figure as an experienced man of the world 
before the bright eyes of a certain sweet little maiden, 
was very strong. 

But when I mentioned my project to my uncle, he 
expressed disapproval of it, 

“You had better,” he said, “do nothing to break 
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the regularity of your life just now. Spend your 
holidays m looking up the museums and picture- 
galleries. I wish you to get an insight into art.” 
(Into what, I asked myself, did he not wish me to 
get an insight?) “ My wife and Augusta,” he went 
on, in a tone of voice which intimated that he meant 
his invitation to be interpreted as a command, “ ex- 
pect you to spend the holiday-week with them.” 

“ They are exceedingly kind,” I answered. 

“ Well, I will tell them you will come,” said my 
uncle, shutting and locking his desk, in preparation 
for leaving the office. 
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each other. But now it is my earnest hope that you—my 
son—in whom he takes so generous an interest, will be the 
instrument, under Providence, of bringing us more closely 
together. Will you remember this—my hope—in all your 
intercourse with your uncle ? 


It was shortly after I received this letter that my 
uncle’s will and mine did, for the first time, decidedly 
clash. 

One afternoon, two or three days before the com- 
mencement of the holidays, | was sent for to his 
private office. 

“ Here,” he said, holding out a ticket, “ I forgot 
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I said nothing ; for, though sorely disappointed, I 
could not at the moment give any reason for refusal 
which would be likely to have weight with him. 

I wrote that night to my mother, telling her of the 
invitation I had received, and by return of post I 
had her answer. She commended me for my pru- 
dence in giving up the idea of spending my holiday 
at home, and said that, though naturally disap- 
pointed on their own account, she and my father 
were well pleased that I should see a little of the 
world, and make new friends in London. I will 
quote the concluding words of her letter, as they 
considerably influenced my after-conduct— 

My brother, I can see, takes a deep interest in you, 
and this gives me pleasure on more accounts than one. 
It is not too much to say that his warm reception of you 
at first, and the continual friendly guidance of which you 
write, have touched me inexpressibly. I am ashamed to 
confess that Iam moved with surprise as well as gra- 
titude. Your uncle and I were young when we separated, 
and we never had the opportunity of rightly understanding 


to tell you just now about Mr. Smithson’s lecture at 
the Institute. He is a good speaker, and his subject 
is political economy. It will be worth your attention. 
You had better take notes, and write out an abstract 
of the lecture for me.” 

I took the ticket, and having glanced at the date, 
said I was much obliged, but that I feared I could 
not go that night; I had an engagement. 

He turned round sharply. “ An engagement !” he 
echoed. “ With whom?” 

I felt disposed not to answer, or to answer eva- 
sively ; but, remembering my mother’s letter, I said, 
with what composure I could, “ Rowlandson has 
promised to dine with me, and we have tickets for 
Hallé’s Recital at St. James’s Hall.” Then, seeing a 
look of annoyance cross his face, I hastened to add, 
“Tf you wish me to go to this lecture, I will give up 
the concert.” 

“What I really wish,” he answered, frigidly, “ is 
that you would not make a friend of the most 
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unsatisfactory person in the office. The society of 
Rowlandson can do you no good.” 

‘T assure you, sir,” I returned, “that there is no 
harm in him,” 

“When you are asked for an opinion, you can give 
it. Ido not like Rowlandson, and that ought to be 
enough for you.” 

My colour rose, I felt I was being treated like a 
child. If I did not make a bid for independence at 
once I was condemned to slavery for ever. 

“T am afraid it is not enough,” I answered, after a 
moment's pause. 

His face changed as he looked round at me. 

“What is that you say?” he asked, ina low angry 
voice. 

I did not speak, having, as I thought, sufficiently 
asserted myself. He rose from his seat, walked once 
or twice backwards and forwards through the room, 
and then returned to where I was standing. 

“ Perhaps we had better,” he said, calmly, “say 
no more on this subject to-day. If you have asked 
Rowlandson to dinner, I suppose he must dine with 
you; but let it be the last time. I have reasons of 
my own for not wishing you two to be intimate. 
There,” as Twas about to speak, “that will do. I 
prefer not to hear your views at present. Go back 
to your desk,” 

| obeyed, of course, but I felt little inclined to 
submit, 


‘ 


Percy Rowlandson, who was one of the articled 
elerks, had, from the very first, attracted me. He 
was a remarkably handsome young fellow, tall, mus- 
cular, and well proportioned. His face also, though 
a physiognomist might have detected weakness in 
the lines about the mouth and chin, was very pleasant 
to look wpon, while his unfailing courteousness, his 
ready wit, and his high spirits, that never for a 
moment degenerated into vulgarity, made him a 
delightful companion. 

I was fond of him, besides, on other grounds, 
While all the other young fellows in the oflice showed, 
in some unpleasant manner, their jealousy of the 
favour with which I was treated, Rowlandson had 
throughout been kind and friendly, and I already 
looked upon him as something more than a mere 
acquaintance. My uncle’s mandate, therefore, fell 
upon me like athunderbolt. Give up my friend! It 
was impossible. In this thing, at least, I would be firm. 

Of course, it was not my intention to repeat what 
had been said to Rowlandson, and great was my sur- 
prise when, as we were sitting together over dinner 
that evening, he said— 

“ You will have to give me up, Varley.” 

“Why?” I asked, reddening. ‘“ What do you 
nean ?” 

“Mr. Mortimer does not wish us to be intimate. 
My dear fellow” (with a smile), “you need not trouble 
yourself to deny it.” 

“ But,” I faltered, “ even if it were so, that I should 
give you up does not follow, I can’t be expected to 
knock under in everything. It is unreasonable,” 


“Ah! unreasonable ; but that is ne argument, 
People, and things too, are oftener than not unreason- 
able. ‘Take our friendship, for instance, I consider 
that the most unreasonable thing in the world.” 

This puzzled me extremely. 

“Our friendship unreasonable?” I said.  “ But 
why? Weare about the same age; we are in the 
sane office. Many of our ideas and circumstances 
are alike, I can see no reason for our being anything 
but friends.” 

“Well,” he answered, lightly, “perhaps you may 
some day, or perhaps you never will. And, on the 
whole, I think that second possibility the most 
likely. You are a lucky fellow, and I don’t grudge 
you your good fortune. But take a friend’s advice, 
Don’t cross the persons who have taken your future 
in hand.” 

{ did not like the tone of this speech, and I said, 
with some annoyance— 

“Tt seems to me, Rowlandson, that you have set 
yourself to talk in riddles to-night.” 

He apologised in his usual frank and winning way; 
but he would not explain his reason for saying our 
friendship was unreasonable, and, during the rest of 
the dinner, we talked of matters which had no per- 
sonal interest for either of us. 

No sooner was dinner over than he began to grow 
restless, 

“Don’t you find this place stifling ?” he said. “We 
should have time for a stroll before either your lecture 
or my recital begins.” 

I laughed at him for his passion for the open air. 

“One would think, to hear you talk,” I said, 
“that it was June instead of December. However, 
the night seems clear.” 

“Clear! it is glorious!” he cried out, as we 
emerged from the dingy restaurant where we had 
been dining. “ And as for my passion for the free 
and open air, can J have a better one? It is true it 
is difficult to indulge it in London; but there is 
always, everywhere, some glimpse of the beyond, 
Look up at that sky; doesn’t it set a fellow dream- 
ing? And the stars, how intensely brilliant they 
are to-night! TI like the wind, too, stinging as it is. 
Now; if we could get rid of the houses, we might 
think ourselves back into the time when all London 
was a solitary marsh, Do you know that the lion 
and hippopotamus once lived here ?” 

“Tt must have been some considerable time ago,” 
I said, laughing. 

“Tt was certainly before the Conquest,” he made 
answer, gravely ; then, after a few moments’ pause, 
“That,” he said, “is my only resource.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Thinking the houses away. You have no idea 
what pleasure it gives me. I lift grand mansions 
bodily off the ground. I level bridges. I sweep 
away shops and carriages and promenaders. AIL the 
huge public buildings disappear before me like the 
unsubstantial pageant of a vision. When I have 
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plains covered with rank grass and marsh-weeds, 
The river, much wider and more majestic than it is 
now, flows through them, and low verdant hills 
bound the prospect. Now, is not that much better 
than this ?” ; 

“That depends,” I said, “on the point of view. 

“Ah!” he answered. ‘“ But you like towns ? 

“They interest me,” I said, “especially London, 
which is so vast and complicated. It always seems 
to me like a great thought that one can never get 
to the end of.” 

“A thought, my dear fellow !” cried Rowlandson, 
with a light laugh. “ Well, it is good to be romantie, 
to be able to idealise even London.” 

* You dislike a town life?” I said. 

“Yes; more than [ can possibly express. IT was 
born and brought up in the country, and, till the 
other day, I thought I was intended for a country 
life.” 

“ And yet you are here.” 

“Yes. My poor father died insolvent, and as, 
when all was realised, there did not remain too much 
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for my mother and sisters, I came to London to see 
if | could do anything in trade, But I don’t think 
I shall be able to stick to it.” 

“ What will you do, then?” 

“J will try for a gamekeeper’s berth, or I will turn 
fisherman, or [ might perhaps get a place as hunts- 
man or whip, for | defy any one to beat me across 
country if Iam decently mounted. But, indeed, I 
care very little what I do so long as it is out of doors, 
If | had any talent for desk-work,” he went on, very 
sadly, “ heaven knows I would persevere gladly. But 
I shall never do anything here. I shall sink into a 
miserable pale-faced clerk. Don’t think I despise 
the order ; on the contrary, I honour men who can 
keep their heart awake while their brains are upon 
the treadmill. All I say is, that I can’t doit. I 
should never rise. I should become small, and petty, 
and whining and fretful. I should forget that the 
sky was blue and the earth green, and that rainbows 
threw their arch across the heavens.” 

These words, spoken with vehemence, seemed to be 
addressed not so much to me as to some imaginary 
person, who had complained of lis want of aptitude 
for business ; and, as he went on, there was a tone of 
appealing in his voice. 

“Tt is not that I want ambition. TI have had 
other motives besides ambition, motives deeper, 
dearer far. But a man cannot change his nature. 
My love is for the free air and sunshine. I cannot 
breathe in London, It is a prison to me. It makes 
me bad. And as for the bewildering maze of chica- 
nery and general overreaching of the stupid and 
weak by the clever and strong, which goes by the 
name of business, I detest it.” 

“Do you call that a definition ?” Tasked, laughing. 

“It’s about as good as any other,” he replied, with 
an answering laugh. “ But, seriously, don’t take too 
much account of what of I say. Perhaps I should 
see things differently if I had your prospects.” 
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“My prospects !” IT echoed, 

“Yes. Come, Varley, don’t pretend not to under- 
stand. My dear fellow, | am not jealous—not in the 
slightest. And | know that, whatever had been 
done for me, I should not have sueceeded in busi- 
ness. I want the one thing needful; I mean that 
good steady acquisitive faculty, that clear eye for 
one’s own, in contradistinetion to other people’s in- 
terests, which, according to our merchants, have made 
England what she is. For I must be fair, and tell 
you that I was given a trial. I was received at 
Kensington once. I was set to letter-writing, and 
the study of political economy, and commercial 
morality. If I had been clever enough, there is 
no saying What might have happened.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that you were 
cast adrift for me ?” 

“No; I believe I was dropped before you were 
thought of. I was too independent in the first 
place. I had no such prospects as you have in the 
second place. You will be Sir Francis Varley some 
day. You will have a park and an income.” 

“You seem to know more about me than I know 
about myself,” I said, stiffly. 

“Dol? Well, forgive me. It is very wrong to 
rattle on as I have been doing to-night.” 

“Not wrong,” I said, “but strange. “I should 
like to know if you are really in earnest.” 

“Tn earnest!” he answered, lightly. “I am never 
in earnest. But I am afraid we must part now, 
Varley. It would be a piece of Vandalism to be late 
for Hallé’s recital.” 

After that we shook hands and bade each other 
good-night ; but the conversation remained in my 
mind, I did not like the idea of supplanting any 
one, more especially so good a fellow as Rowlandson, 
and I determined, during the holidays, to try and 
find out whether what he had said about his having 
been taken up by the head of our firm and then 
dropped was strictly true. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT KENSINGTON, 
SHORTLY after the conversation just recorded I found 
myself installed, as a welcome and honoured guest, 
at the handsome house over which Mrs. Mortimer 
presided, It was a great change for me after my 
life in lodgings at Islington and the business and 
study with which my days and nights were filled, 
At first, in fact, I scarcely knew what to do with 
my idle hours. But presently I began to look round 
me with interest, and to draw amusement from 
watching those amongst whom I was thrown. On 
the second day of my stay, which was Christmas 
Eve, the house began to fill with visitors, most 
of whom were relations either of Mrs. Mortimer or 
of the late Mr. Fanshawe ; for my unele, as I pre- 
sently found out, made it his boast that he had few 
relatives and fewer friends, He lived in a proud 
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isolation, and was looked upon by mest people as a 
man of reserved and haughty disposition. 
Whether or no his step-daughter had caught from 











noon tea-table ; but, while the other occupants of 
the great drawing-room were trifling with sewing 
work, or comparing various ornamental designs, she 
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him the trick of this behaviour, I could not at that 
time tell ; but it surprised me to find that, amongst 
all those who were in the house, she had no intimate 
friends. Nor were her occupations of a similar 
nature with those of the other ladies. She fulfilled 
her duties as hostess in bringing together people who 
would suit one another, in seeing that every one was 
comfortably amused, and in presiding over the after- 


was either deep in a book, or gazing absently out of 
the window, or seated at the piano playing and sing- 
ing, in a gentle abstracted way, as if the room were 
empty, and she was amusing herself. 

The visitors were mostly persons who had known 
her from her childhood, and her aloofness appeared 
to be a generally recognised fact amongst them ; for 
no one seemed to wish to interfere with her in any 























way. The first scene of that week’s holiday which 
distinctly recurs to my memory took place after dinner 
on Christmas Eve. The gentlemen, with the excep- 
tion or Mr. Mortimer, who generally went to his study 
after dinner, had joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room. Most of those present were on intimate terms 
one with the other, and Mrs. Mortimer was a plea- 
sant and lively hostess. Every one, therefore, was at 
ease, and the laughing, talking, and jesting that 
went on amongst the groups of young and old, who 
were scattered about the room, made, to my mind, a 
most merry din. 

I was in an observant mood that night, and I stood 
a little apart from them all, watching and listening. 
It occurred to me then to look round for Miss 
Fanshawe, whose curious ways always provoked my 
interest. I saw her sitting alone at the piano. She 
was dressed, I remember, in a clinging robe of flame- 
coloured silk, which had already provoked my wonder, 
and there was in her face a sad expression, like that 
of one who is waiting, but who waits without hope. 
This, with her picturesqueness, rather than beauty, 
fascinated me, and I continued to watch, until, as if 
suddenly awakened to the knowledge of where she 
was, she struck a few chords on the piano. It was the 
prelude to Schubert’s lovely “Addio,” and soon her 
voice, full in its tones, but so low as only to be heard 
by the one or two who happened not to be talking at 
the moment, swelled out into the sweet melancholy 
of that matchless dirge— 

Es ist bestimmt, in Gottes Rath 
Das Mann von liebsten was Mann hat 
Muss scheiden, Muss schei-den. 

As with the fall of the melody on the last word, 
her voice dropped, I experienced such a sensation as 
music had never made me feel before. Here, I felt, 
Was sorrow, but it was sorrow idealised by the 
softening hand of art. Very quietly I stole across 
the room, and stood behind the singer as she sang the 
second stanza. So far she sang unconsciously, but 
when, through an awkward movement, which I 
inadvertently made, she discovered I was listening, 
she stopped abruptly, rose from the piano, and 
closed it. 

“Oh, thank you! very pretty! Please tell me 
what that charming thing is. I know it so well!” 
came from one or two in the room, who had only 
realised when the musie stopped that any had been 
going on. 

I said, “It is unkind of you to stop so quickly,” 
Miss Fanshawe.” 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“Twas enjoying your music.” 

“Were you ?” with an incredulous smile. 

“Yes, indeed I was. Will you not sing again ?” 

“Certainly, if you like,” and she turned to look 
over her portfolio. 

“But I should like to hear that song to the end,” 
I said. 

“What? the ‘Addio’?” 
“Yes; the song you have just been singing.” 
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“T am sorry to disappoint you,” she said; “ but 
I fear that is impossible.” 

** Why impossible ?” 

“ Because my voice is not in tune for it now.” 

“Tt was a few moments ago.” 

“A few moments ago, I thought no one was 
listening to me.” 

“T disturbed you,” I said, penitently. “ I am very 
sorry. 

“You have not lost much,” she answered, with the 
ghost of a smile. 

“ There I disagree with you,” I returned, “ Ihave 
lost an impression.” 

“Ah! but impressions are always coming and 
going at your age. You will find it again.” 

“With your help.” 

“Or without my help. It does not matter much. 
Some day you will find out that music, like many 
other fine things, is only an imposition. You think 
singers feel what they sing. Well ! you are mistaken. 
They feel nothing. It is all an art—a trick. So 
with actors, painters, and the rest. They pretend— 
you feel. The day of discovery is a little disagree- 
able ; but there are a good many unpleasant things 
in this world.” 

I was amused, and, at the same time, nettled by 
the superior airs which this young lady, who was 
some months younger than I, chose to assume 
towards me. It made me feel pugnacious, and I said— 

“T hope such an uncomfortable day as you de- 
scribe will never come to me.” 

“Ah!” she answered, shrugging her shoulders, 
“you hope. Well! hope is an admirable contri- 
vance; but it is, unfortunately, of very little use. 
The day of awakening comes to all.” 

“The day of awakening? yes,” I said, hotly; “but 
that does not mean the same to everybody.” 

We were seated on an ottoman in a recess behind 
the piano. We had forgotten the music in the inte- 
rest of our discussion, which Augusta chose now to 
interrupt by a laugh. 

“So you have a taste for metaphysics as well as 
everything else,” she said. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I answered, my 
colour rising. 

“Then,” she said, “ you are in my position pre- 
cisely. I have not the faintest idea of what you 
meant just now. Did you mean anything, by-the- 
by?” 

“T am not in the habit of talking at random, Miss 
Fanshawe,” I answered, loftily. 

“That is a most interesting fact,” said my tor- 
mentor. ‘‘ But suppose I put you to the test. What 
did you mean by—let me see—I do believe I have 
forgotten what you said.” 

“Then pray speak of it no more. It is not worth 
remembering. Will you sing to us again ?” 

“ Not until I have had an explanation from you. 
Do you shrink from the test ?” 

“T cannot see that you have proposed any,” I an- 
swered, with some considerable impatience. 
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There was a mocking light of laughter in Miss 
Fanshawe’s eyes, which produced a most unpleasant 
effect upon me, and I turned away, 

But a teasing spirit had taken possession of the 
strange girl, 

“Come back,” she said. “ You know I do really 
want to understand you. Your uncle says you are 
to be a distinguished man some day. When that 
day arrives I might be sorry for having missed such 
a good opportunity as this for learning what the 
mind of a distinguished man is like. Take pity on 
my ignorance. Tell me what you meant by the day 
of awakening not being the same to everybody.” 

“Put in that way,” I said, with some indignation, 
“it is a truism.” 

“How shall I put it then? Pray instruct me.” 

“T think,” [ said, a little bitterly, I fear, “ that 
you are far better able to instruct me than I am to 
instruct you. But when I spoke of the day of 
awakening not being the same to every one, I was 
thinking of some one I know who did not become 
cynical, and think everything an imposition when 
he fell on hard times, That is what made me speak 
as [ did. But it would not interest you to hear of 
him ; he happens to be only one of the fellows in 
our oflice—a man called Rowlandson.” 

IT was much too indignant by the way in which I 
had been treated to look at my companion while I 
Was speaking, and I expected another cynical re- 
mark ; but absolute silence followed my words. 
When, in some surprise, I glanced at her, it touched 
me to see that a change had come over her face. The 
hard set look had gone, and in its place were shining 
eyes and rose-red trembling lips. One look, swift 
and sudden as lightning, such a look as seems to 
run in front of words, and read them before they are 


spoken, she east upon my face, then in a voice low 
and troubled, she said— 

“T have been talking folly—worse than folly, 
Forgive me. If you tell me about your friend,” she 
added, with a smile of infinite grace and gentleness, 
“Tmay, perhaps, be cured of my cynicism.” 

But at this moment, to my extreme disappointment, 
we were interrupted, 

Mrs. Mortimer’s thin high voice came to us from 
the fire-side. ‘‘ Augusta, do come here to the fire, 
and bring Frank with you. You must both be nearly 
frozen out there. Uncle Fred is giving us such a 
delightful account of his trip to America. You ought 
to hear it.” 

In face of the room there was no answering this 
appeal except by obedience. Sighing deeply, Miss 
Fanshawe rose. I thought her very stately, even 
beautiful, as, with her flame-coloured robe clinging 
about her, she crossed the room and entered the circle 
round the fire. 

We had not the opportunity for any further quict 
talk that evening, since Uncle Fred’s experiences, if 
not of the most interesting character, were at least 
voluminous, as Mrs. Mortimer, by her frequent ap- 
peals to us for our opinion on their various inci- 
dents, kept us up to the high-level mark of attention. 
But I could not help from time to time glancing at 
Augusta, who had become more of an enigma to me 
than ever, and I was perplexed to find that through 
the rest of the evening her face never once lost 
the soft look which my random words had called 
forth. It was still there when we bade each other 
good-night, and her last words were, “ You must not 
forget where our conversation broke off. I really 
wish to hear about your friend.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE DIVINE LIFE. 


(SHORT MEDITATIONS 


ON GREAT SUBJECTS.) 


BY THE REV, P. B, POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC, 


CONVINCING OF SIN, 
(John xvi. 8.) 

MAY almost say that it is impossible to live the 

divine life on earth without experiencing dark 

shadows as well as bright lights, without 
tears as well as smiles, without a consciousness 
of poverty (yes, even beggary), as well as of 
wealth, without strife of war as well as calm of 
peace. 

And the older we grow, and the more ex- 
perience we have, and the more we are taught of 
the Holy Ghost, the more do these intensify, the 
bright become brighter, and the dark darker, as 
our knowledge and experience bring us into con- 
tact with the ever-deepening depth of the reality 
of the things themselves. 


But now [ have to do, not with any depths of 
these things, but just with something general about 
them which is certainly of present importance to 
us, and which, if remembered, will be helpful to us 
in our measure of spiritual life now, and in other 
experiences which we shall probably have in this 
same life hereafter. 

[ want you just simply to remember that the 
Holy Ghost has a great deal to do with sin. 

Perhaps some one would say that sin is a dark 
subject for the mind to dwell upon; but can 
you get away from it? TI am sure it troubles 
you more or less even now. 

But our thought need not be a dark one. On 
the other hand, we may so think it as to have 
it bright. 
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Well then, the Holy Ghost convinces of sin. 

When He deals with our hearts, and we sub- 
mit ourselves to His blessed influences, He shows 
us that we are sinners generally, or perhaps 
that we have committed some particular sin ; or 
if we know that we have committed it, He tells 
us many things about it. 

Now all this is very beneficial to us. For 
if we do not feel that we are sinners—I mean 
really feel this—how shall we ever go—I mean 
really go—to Jesus for cleansing by His blood ? 
How shall we ever have those low opinions of 
ourselves which will make us feel that we can 
do nothing for ourselves ; how shall we feel that 
we are weak, and so seek that strength outside 
ourselves which will enable us to conquer evil 
and become holy ? 

When you feel that you are really a sinner, 
and accept that teaching of the Holy Ghost, it 
is the first step to bringing you to Christ, and 
so to life eternal. How blessed, then, that there is 
a Holy Spirit, how blessed that He is the 
Spirit of truth, that He does not flatter us, but 
that in love He helps us, telling us what we are as 
a first step to making us what we ought to be. 

Remember that it is not to condemn you only 
that the Spirit teaches you that you are sinful ; 
that certainly is not His immediate object. You 
are condemned already. He simply tells you and 
makes you feel what really is. He does not bring 
you to the brink of a precipice ; He only opens 
your eyes to show you that you are already 
standing there. He takes away the false notions 
that aman has when he says such things as these : 
“God is not so hard as people say;” “I’m no 
worse than others ;” ‘“ God does not take notice 
of little sins.” “God knows that we are only 
flesh and blood, and He won’t expect much from 
us,” and so on. 

This is one of the very things the Holy Spirit 
does: He destroys what the Scripture calls “ the 
refuge of lies,” He knocks down the wall which we 
have built with untempered mortar, behind which 
we think to shelter ourselves. 

Should not we be thankful for this? Should 
it not make us glad that we have a heavenly 
Friend, who takes such an interest in us as to 
take us in hand to teach us?) When He comes to 
teach us that we are sinners, should not we wel- 
come Him, and say, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth?” If we look upon Him as an 
enemy when He comes to convince us that we are 
sinners, we shall resist Him, we shail become 
more hardened, we shall put away from us the 
only means by which we can be made holy. For 
we shall never seek to be made holy until we 
feel the want of holiness. 

When the Son of God is teaching me that I 
am a sinner, He is a gracious kind Saviour. He 
is then putting me in the way of coming nearer 
to God, of becoming really holy. 
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There are many bright doings of the Holy 
Ghost to be spoken of, but even in this dark sub- 
ject of sin, see, is it not a bright thought that it 
is in love to a man’s soul, He makes him feel he 
is a sinner ? 


THE TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 
(Rom. viii. 1—12.) 

I have just said that it is the Holy Spirit 
who convinces us of sin generally —that we 
are sinners. This is not a position which we 
take up willingly ; it is humbling, it is discom- 
forting, it is alarming. For if we be sinners, 
and our sin is not got rid of, we have an inward 
testimony that we deserve punishment for it ; 
and we have the sure word of God that we shall 
receive it. 

It is, indeed, an all-important matter that we 
should not only know that we are sinners, but 
that we should feel that we are such, so that we 
may come to the fountain that is opened for sin 
and for all uncleanness, and be washed entirely 
from it all. 

And now before we part with that work of the 
Spirit as convicting of sin, let us look at one or 
two more of His operations in this matter. The 
subject is very useful to us—useful to us in our 
daily life. 

The Holy Spirit of God comes to us, then, in 
the matter of our particular sins. Our sin pro- 
ceeds from our sinfulness; and when we have 
sinned, He carries on a work upon our hearts. 

What a blessing it is for us that we are not 
left to enjoy our sins in comfort! If we were, 
we should probably think little of them ; but, 
when we sin, God’s Holy Spirit strives with 
us, and makes us miserable, more or less, ac- 
cording to the tenderness of our heart with 
regard to it. 

The subject of the withdrawal of the Spirit is 
an awful and mysterious one, and there is no need 
of my writing about it here. I trust 1 am writing 
to those whose hearts and consciences are certainly 
more or less tender as yet. 

3e thankful that God’s Holy Spirit makes you 
uncomfortable—that He will not allow you to 
settle down contented with yourselves. 

And be thankful for the sense of shame with 
which He visits you when you sin. All sin is 
shameful, but when men refuse to take the stan- 
dard of life which the Spirit of God puts before 
them, just in proportion as they lower that stan- 
dard do they tolerate sin, and become unconscious 
of its shame. 

The more the Holy Spirit works upon us, and 
the more we lay ourselves open to the influence, 
the more we shall be ashamed of ourselves before 
God. But let us yield ourselves to the fulness of 
the Spirit’s influence. That influence would never 
drive us away from God, but would always lead 
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us to Him—and that for pardon for that particu- 
lar sin. 

Sometimes, when a man has committed a sin, 
and the Spirit of God strives with him on account 
of it, he tries to take refuge in the general fact 
of his being “a sinner;” but the Spirit, if He 
be indeed striving with us, will not allow us to 
get away from our guilt by anything so vague as 
this. He convinces us of this particular sin 
which we have just now committed, and the de- 
finiteness of the work does us great good. It 
makes us look more closely into ourselves than we 
should otherwise have done ; it shows us, perhaps, 
some weak point in our character ; it brings home 
to us that about which we had before but a 
general idea. 

The Holy Spirit can so deal with a man’s sin, 
if the man will put himself under His teaching, as 
to make it even a help to him in his spiritual life. 

But the process must be a painful one. Shame, 
discomfort, self-reproach must all be endured, 
and although the Holy Spirit does undoubtedly 
teach much by means of sin, he would be a mad- 
man who said, “I will sin that I may be taught 
of God.” 

And thus we can see how the Holy Spirit is in 
the midst of our daily life. He is not some Being 


too exalted in holiness to come down into the 
midst of this scene of strife with evil, and too 
often of failure in the strife. 

The idea of “Spirit” is very ethereal, very 
sublimated, very shadowy. We are so much in the 
habit of contrasting it with what is gross, with 
the body. But the Spirit is as really working 
amid what makes up our daily life, as we our- 
selves are. It is with us as tempted, struggling 
beings that He has to do. And if we be tempted 
by what are after all but very poor and miserable 
things, their poverty and misery does not hinder 
His being with us in them, to help us if we 
desire to be helped; to reprove, to restore us, if 
we fall. 

And so you may easily gather, from what I 
have said, that here in little things you may sin, 
and the sin may be as great in connection with a 
little thing as with a great one, but that the 
Spirit of God is at hand to first convict and then 
convert you from the sin. Learn now to offer 
Him a tender heart to work upon, and through 
your very infirmities He will increase your graces, 
and under His teaching, whether it be by being 
kept from sin, or being extricated from it, you 
will grow in grace, and fitness for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 





PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE. 


BY THE RECTOR. 


CHILDREN: LIVING AND DEAD. 


JORDSWORTH 
never expressed a 
sweeter truth than 
that contained in 
the line, “ Heaven 
lies about us in 
our infancy.” = It 
comes to us like 
thes music of the 
shell, revealing in 
its calm murmur 
the mysterious mes- 
sages from the far- 
off, infinite sea. 
Ineffable beauty 
and glamour encom- 
pass child life. In the early dawn of a child’s 
years, before its soul has been touched or tainted 
through contact with the world, how often do we 
receive mysterious gleams indicating the grand 
origin and place of its birth. And thus, I think, 
my friend, that there was a wondrous tenderness 
joined to a divine knowledge in those words, 
immortal in their sweetness, of the great Master, 





“ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
heaven.” The picture is alike delightful, ten- 
der, and instructive. Neither is it lacking in 
solemnity : occurring, as it did, during our 
blessed Master’s brief sojourn in some picturesque 
Perran village, on His last memorable journey 
towards Jerusalem. 

That picture in our blessed Saviour’s life shall 
shine through all the ages, how that He folded these 
children in His arms, laid His hands upon them, 
and blessed them, and spake those words winged 
alike with warning and tender guidance— Who- 
soever shall not receive the Kingdom of heaven as 
a little child shall not enter therein.” In this 
was laid down the grand lesson of child-like faith 
and spiritual humility. The spirit of pride, self- 
glorification, and scepticism had no place in the 
Kingdom of God. Only meekness, humility, and 
trust could enter there 


Humble we must be, if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low. 


Wordsworth, who was able to look upon nature 


























with a gaze more intense than that possessed by 
ordinary minds, was ever irresistibly drawn to- 
wards children. Nature in its simplest forms 
had ever a peculiar charm for him—the yellow 
primrose, the mossy stone, the singing brook, or 
the daffodil wooing its own shadow in the glassy 
pool. And so he clings with an affecting tender- 


ness to human existence in its simplest and most’ 


attractive form. Thus it is that he can sing in 
strains mellowed by that experience that old age 
brings :— 
A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


Wordsworth loved children as other people do, 
for their sweet simplicity and unaffected manners, 
But other elements in them drew forth his sym- 
pathy and his song. Their young lives were to 
him gilded with the halo of the Divine birth on 
the one hand, while on the other their existence 
was wrapped up in the wonder of the infinite 
possibilities of the future. These two great ele- 
ments gave child-life an awful interest to the old 
man who thought and sang so well of some of the 
deepest phases of spiritual life. It was this 
930 
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inborn feeling of his that led him to join inno- 
cent childhood with human habitations, or with 
the most delicate and tender phases of nature, 
as in “ Lucy Gray”— 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door ; 


and in his poem “ Lucy ”— 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where tiyulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 

To him the children of these Westmoreland 
dales—heaven-sent as they were—appeared as 
the highest and noblest form of the work from 
the Divine Hand, and incomparably far beyond 
the various forms and phases of that awe-inspir- 
ing nature which he loved so well. It was this 
all-possessing feeling that inspired his matchless 
ode on “ Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Childhood,” in which, as in many other 
instances, Wordsworth beautifully evolves the idea 
that children are new comers from the heavenly 
places, the land of those “ trailing clouds of glory” 
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which speak of the radiance of Him Who is in- 
finite tenderness, and love, and life. Each of 
Wordsworth’s poetic children, too, is the embodi- 
ment of trust, and peace, and joy. Every one is— 


A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer's day. 


Nor in those years of dawning life and opening 
experience have they lost sight of the heaven 
from whence they came. How well this is brought 
out in the conclusion of that narrative poem, so 
simple, and yet so dramatic in its scope, “We are 
Seven”— 
‘But they are dead, those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven.” 
’T was throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And say, “‘ Nay, we are seven.” 


Here, then, in this simple ballad, is the de- 
lightful issue of a child’s faith in the eternal 
existence of life and love, a faith that the world 
too often leaves behind it, but to which it must 
return if it shall have any hope of final partici- 
pation in the glory and the joy that are reserved 
for those who have become again as little chil- 
dren, and are meek, and merciful, and pure in 
heart. 

When we feel, then, that we are little, we are 
on the way of being made great. When we are 
humble, childlike in faith, and abased in our own 
eyes, then we are at least on the way to that 
glory and that peace that the world can neither 
give nor takeaway. But, then, there are our chil- 
dren dead, my friend. There are many little 
grassy mounds in the old churchyard over there. 

To me that tender, loving last gift of earth to 
us, the humble moss, is most touching in its lowli- 
ness, where it gently spreads its soft green cover- 
ing over a child’s grave. There it is, the emblem 
of tender shelter and repose, sharing the peace of 
the little bed of rest. But while we love to 
meditate by their sacred dust, we have a holier 
joy in the assurances that the dear ones lent to 
us for a few brief years are now in the perfection 
of bliss, and are our children still ; and that if we 
have been made poorer on earth we are richer in 
heaven. How often have I seen, and so have 
you, I am certain, a child with a richer share 
of that wondrous undefinable glow of heaven 
upon its face than is usually bestowed upon a 
child ; and these heaven-gifted children leave us 
early, to be our loved ones still in the shade- 
less, sorrowless homeland to which we are travel- 
ling. I think there is a pathetic ray of truth 
in Wordsworth’s lines— 

The good die first, 


And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 


"Tis well, my friend, that sorrow can open the 
fountain of tears when she is in her holy moods, 


Tears come like the dews of heaven upon the soul 
that has been dried and riven under the wither- 
ing wind of grief. There are some sorrows so 
great that we must bow our heads and sit in the 
desolating storm with tearless eyes. Others, 
again, should be met with resignation, and weaned 
into a sacred and pathetic gentleness. Of such 
latter sorrows are the deaths of our children. In 
our loss, it is against the spirit of Christian faith 
to allow the chains of death to bind our souls. 
It is quite in keeping with our tenderest forms of 
sympathy and love that we should weep, but the 
tears should not be those of rebellion, but of 
affection tempered with resignation: then shall 
they be wells of quiet waters dedicated to Him 
Who doeth all things wisely and well. That 
loving Father Who made and knoweth our frame 
has willed it in His mercy that even here we can 
in a measure conquer sorrow and death. The 
thought of those in the grave—or, rather in the 
life beyond—becomes a pleasing dream on which 
we ever hover with unsullied reverence and affec- 
tion, if not with pleasure. There is a little grave 
over there in the churchyard that to me is the 
sweetest bit of ground on earth. In it lies our 
Dora. She came to us “a vision of delight,” and 
left us just as she was on the borderland of ques- 
tioning and wonderment of a child of three. My 
wife and I often sit by that grave with some 
undefinable feeling in our hearts which I could 
almost name pleasure. We feel as if our bright 
sunny-eyed Dora were sitting at our feet. No 
flowers are brighter to us than those of that grave, 
no sunbeam is more warming to us than that 
which falls on the headstone above her, and 
illumines with a golden glory the letters of her 
name. The bugle breezes that pipe the advent 
of Summer seem to come to us with a more kindly 
greeting while we sit there ; the lark’s song, too, 
is more exultant overhead. Everything around 
seems to bridge time for us again, and to link our 
lives with that of our darling Dora of three years: 
we feel, with an almost tearful gratitude welling 
up from our hearts, that we have yet, and ever 
shall have, even through the solemn and glorious 
eternities, an infant child! In the first hours 
of our bitter sorrow, we thought that death was 
harsh: but when a better dawn had arisen on 
our souls, we knew that God, and not death, had 
taken her, and that He in His great love had left 
us an eternal memory of a sweet soul fresh and 
stainless from the bosom of God. 

Let you and me, then, reverence the chil- 
dren that are sent fresh and fair from the in- 
visible world. They are the ever-abiding inno- 
cence and joy that go far to tone down human 
sorrows. They give a nobility to self-sacrifice, 
and sweeten love. Their wisdom is often used to 
confound the mighty, and of them the Master has 
said, with enfolding arms and loving voice, “ Of 
such are the Kingdom of heaven !” 
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we Servants of fhe Lord. 


Words by PuHitie DoppRIDGE, D.D. Music by W. H. LoNGHuRsT, Mus.D. 
(Organist of Canterbury Cathedrat.) 
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(2) Let all your lamps be bright, And trim the 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS BROUGHT. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


‘BY CHRISTIAN REDFORD. 


CHAPTER I.—WITHOUT A PURPOSE. 
ee.  ‘T was a cold January evening; 
; the curtains were closely 
drawn, the hearth neat, and 
the fire burning cheerily ; 
and in a large arm-chair— 
her father’s usual resting- 
place—sat Miss Maud Ford, 
with her feet upon a gaily 
worked fender-stool. 

* Do you think Mr. San- 
ger will come this evening, 
: Ella?” asked she. 

“He may,” rejoined the gentle elder sister, 
quietly, not to say coldly. 

“T hope he will,” Miss Maud continued. “I 
like to hear him talk; there is always so much 
point in what he says.” 

Ella did not reply. Tea had stood long on the 
table, and she had now risen to clear it away, for 
Mary, their one servant, had asked leave to go out 
for the evening ; and their young stepmother had 
gone with their father to an entertainment at the 
village school-room. 

Mr. Ford was in business in the nearest town ; but 
of late years he had not been particularly prosper- 
ous. However, his young wife had brought him 
a little money, and since the marriage, some six or 
eight months before, Ella and Maud had felt more 
hopeful than for some time. 

Maud now took her feet from the fender-stool, 
and leaned forward with her chin on her hands, 
gazing into the fire. 

“ And it is not only what Mr. Sanger says,” she 
went on; “but what he does, that ladmire. It is 
easy to talk, but it is wonderful, when one comes 
to think of it, how little people really do, in the 
twenty-four hours of each day! And then—look- 
ing at the things that are done—it is still more 
wonderful to see how little real point they have, 
as arule. From beginning to end they mean 
nothing in particular; they are not part of the 
building up of any great purpose, as they should 
be ; in short, they are, nine-tenths of them, simply, 
as Mr. Sanger would say, ‘pointless exertions,’ 
and might just as well have been left alone.” 

“Mr. Sanger has an apt pupil in you, dear,” 
said Ella, rather coldly still ; “but may I ask for 
the point of what you have just now said?” 

Maud half smiled. 

““T am ambitious,” she returned slowly, as she 
still gazed’ meditatively, but with brightly spark- 
ling eyes, into the fire. ‘And I have not the 
slightest intention, whatever anybody may think, 
of burying myself ina little village like this all my 





life. Look at Winifred Bowman, see how she im- 
proved after spending six months away from home 
last year. She made a point then; but if she 
doesn’t follow it up by another, and another, and 
another—all pointing towards some great crowning 
point—of what use will be that one alone? And it 
is just the same with me. I have made perhaps a 
little point in this direction, another in that, as 
scores of people do, and then I have left and for- 
gotten them, and so—of what real use have they 
been? But now I am going to begin afresh upon 
an entirely new plan ; and first—I must leave home 
for a time, at any rate.” 

But Ella only gave a quiet smile, and went on 
busily drying the tea-cups. She was used to her 
young sister’s flights of fancy. 

“* Home-keeping youths,’” quoted Miss Maud, 
looking up now with merry eyes, ‘ ‘have ever 
homely wits ;’? and so have home-keeping young 
ladies also ; and I am determined that I will even 
go out as governess or companion, if I cannot get 
a change in any other way.” 

“T do not quite see your point yet, dear, I 
think,” returned her sister, “ but if you only want 
a change, perhaps you may be able to get a very 
pleasant one without leaving home altogether. 
Winnie Bowman’s cousin, Mr. Goodwin, is coming 
to stay at the vicarage, you know, and I daresay 
we shall be quite lively then for a month or 
two.” 

But Miss Maud gave a little dissatisfied frown. 

“ Yes, but do you not see, Ella? I want a great 
deal more than just to be lively ! Weare poor, and 
my aim is to rise above our present position alto- 
gether. I do not exactly see how I am to contrive 
it yet, of course; but my great point is to be music. 
I am fond of it, and if I follow out my plans, why 
should I not succeed as well as any one else ?” 

“Will you explain to me exactly the kind of 
success you mean, Maudie dear?” asked Ella in 
grave swect tones. 

“ Oh, not your kind!” laughed Maud carelessly. 
“You are too contented, Ella, I believe you 
would be quite happy—under certain circum- 
stances ”—with a twinkle of mischief in her eyes 
now—“if you knew that you would have to go 
plodding on through the remainder of your days 
upon a crust! But, as for me, I want just a little 
more than that, and I think, too, that it will be 
my own fault if I don’t get it!” 

“Tt is success in money that you wish for then, 
Maudie ?” 

“Yes, for the simple reason, that one can do 
next to nothing without money in these days.” 

After a pause, Ella said thoughtfully, as she 
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“Chose a low seat by the fire, and laid her head on Maud’s knee.”— 
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was packing the cups and plates together, prepara- 
tory to carrying them into the kitchen :— 

“Our final aim is the same—that is, we both 
wish to attain satisfaction, I suppose ; but the 
means we daily take to arrive at this desirable 
end, are as different—as we are different ! ” 

“Yes,” rejoimed Maud. ‘“ And we are so dif- 
ferent, that what would be happiness and 
satisfaction for one, would be by no means the 
right thing for the other. And another thing I 
may as well say while I have it inmy mind. You 
are not like yourself lately, Ella. What is the 
matter with you? And why do you treat poor 
Mr. Sanger’s opinions with so little respect? He 
is perhaps thirty years older than yourself ; he is 
clever and energetic ; also he is rich, and kind and 
good-natured and wishing to do good ; do you 
not think him, then, from various points of view, 
worthy of some sma!l consideration ?” 

But Ella looked grave, and stood for a moment 
in the doorway. 

“1 will answer you when I come in again, 
Maudie.” 

She was absent but a few moments, and then, 
returning, chose a low seat by the fire, and laid 
her head on Maud’s knee. And Maud bent and 
kissed her, 

“* Maudie dear !” 

¥en,” 

“You were speaking of Mr. Sanger. You will 
wonder, I daresay, to hear that I consider his ex- 
ertions also pointless ?” 

Maud gave a little start as of surprised indig- 
nation, but said nothing. 

“Do they give him any lasting satisfaction ?” 
continued Ella. ‘ He does not appear as though 
they did. And towards what end is he working ? 
I do not believe he knows——” 

She had got so far, when they were both 
startled by a loud and abrupt knocking at the 
street door. 

As Ella left the room to answer the knock, 
Maud rose from her chair, and listened, and 
waited, half fearfully, half impatiently. There 
was a short colloquy in the tiny hall; a stranger’s 
quick tones, and Ella’s soft ones in reply ; and 
Maud caught the words :— 

* Here are my credentials.” And then, ‘Son 
of an old friend of Mr. Ford’s.” And again, “I 
am quite sure that [ may claim a welcome.” 

At length Ella ushered in the untimely visitor, 
announcing him as :— 

* Mr. Donald Ferguson.” 


CHAPTER Il.—CHANGE AND PROGRESS, 
Ir was a bright cold afternoon in the end of 
March. Ella knelt before the white kitchen 
hearth toasting. 
More than two months had passed away, and 


they had been happy months for Ella ; and kneel- 
ing there, she had been thinking over all the 
happiness, and how it had come about. 

Ella was going out to tea, and Maud also. 
The latter had not yet finished dressing, but 
Ella was quite ready, in her neat brown dress, 
with its soft frills of lace, and the silver brooch 
that had been her mother’s ; and she would only 
have, in twenty minutes’ time, to put on her warm 
furred cloak, and little brown velvet bonnet. 

As she busied herself with the muffins, she 
heard at intervals a firm quick tread in the room 
overhead, and a soft flush rose in her cheeks, and 
presently a tiny bright smile parted her lips. 

She would have missed, and sorely now, Donald 
Ferguson’s step about the house. And yet—how 
strange it seemed to remember it !—a little more 
than two months before, and she had never even 
seen him! And how distinctly she could recall 
the evening of his late arrival! How dubious 
she had felt about admitting him, yet how 
perseveringly he had begged to be received. 
And, finally, she had given way to his im- 
portunity, and also to her own sure instincts, 
which had told her that here was one of Nature’s 
true men. Also she recalled with pleasure how 
unaffectedly glad her father had been to see 
him ; and how happily and contentedly he had 
remained with them ever since, having insisted 
from the first upon paying a liberal sum weekly 
for board and lodging; though, judging from 
various small circumstances, he could be by no 
means a rich man. 

He had said that he had a particular wish to 
remain in the neighbourhood for a short time ; 
but he had kept his own counsel as to the reason 
why; and this, and much beside, had offended 
Maud. 

“And why is he so shabby in his dress?” she 
had more than once said to Ella. ‘ He must be 
miserably poor—though certainly he is never 
behind in his payments! . . . And then, when 
he goes out the whole morning, or the whole 
afternoon, as he so often does, where does he go ? 
and what does he do? Nobody knows, of course, 
and it is very mysterious and unsatisfactory alto- 
gether, [ think, Ella ; and I cannot imagine how 
you can make such a friend of him! I can only 
hope that you may never be sorry for it.” 

To all of which, and much more of the same 
kind, repeated at different times, Ella’s only reply 
was a gentle secure smile. She, and she alone, 
in that house, as yet, knew of the blessing that 
Donald Ferguson had brought with him—a bless- 
ing which she could now call her own, And how 
had it been imparted to her? Mr. Ferguson had 
put to her the plain question, “ Are you a Chris- 
tian?” And in the daily and often hourly con- 
sideration of this inquiry Ella had found her joy. 

Mr. Sanger had gone abroad for some time, 
and Maud, occupied and happy, had ceased to 
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talk of “making points.” But Ella had not 
ceased to think of all that had been said on the 
subject. But what could she do? How could 
she make points—and make them for the Master ? 
She did not know ; she could not see her way in 
the least ; and she had put her earnest wish and 
her difficulty before Mr. Ferguson. And he had 
answered :— 

“The less must come before the greater. Let 
us go on; and each of us will, by the blessing of 
God, become conqueror in time. You must not 
expect to be able to compress the whole of the 
Christian’s beautiful and instructive journey into 
a few steps. Souls grow, and expand, and gain 
beauty and colouring little by little, like the 
flowers, and advance slowly towards their fruitage 
and reward, like the trees. ‘He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’ Let us be content to go 
on from day to day, and from hour to hour, with 
patience, and in ever-increasing faith.” 

“Tcan at least,” murmured Ella, as she thought 
over all this, while still kneeling by the kitchen 
hearth, “do as well as I know, all the little things 
that come to me to be done. And from these [ 
may go on to more and greater things—and who 
can tell how soon?” 

3ut was there no lightest cloud, then, over 
Ella’s peaceful happiness this afternoon? Yes ; 
a very small cloud, but an unmistakable one, 
nevertheless, or at least so Ella considered ; and 
it in part concerned her old schoolfellow and 
friend Winifred Bowman. 

It was with Winifred that they—that is, Ella 
and Maud—were going to tea. Ella had finished 
the muffins now, and her face was rather grave as 
she covered them, and put away the toasting-fork. 
She would far rather have spent the evening at 
home; but she had not been able to contrive 
it without seeming ungracious. Also Mr. Fer- 
guson had appeared greatly to wish that the invi- 
tation (in which he had been included) should be 
accepted. 

But now Ella heard Maud run lightly down the 
stairs. Then, after a moment’s delay, Donald 
Ferguson’s quick step followed Maud’s. And he 
had not gone into the sitting-room, but instead 
had made his way directly into the kitchen. 

“Put on your bonnet,” he had said to Ella, 
in his «sual abrupt tones. “It is time we 
started.” 

And Ella had obeyed him, simply and naturally 
as she might have done a brother. During the 
past weeks she had, quite unconsciously, grown 
accustomed to doing so. 

And when, a little later, she made her appear- 
ance in the sitting-room, she found Mr. Ferguson 
conversing quietly with her stepmother, while 
Horace Goodwin, Miss Bowman’s cousin, was 
chatting merrily with Maud. 

Mr. Goodwin’s visit at the vicarage would soon 
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be ended now, and then he would return to Lon- 
don, and to “ business,” for which, however, as it 
was easy to discover, he had no great love. He 
also had been invited to spend the evening at the 
Bowmans’, and he had called in order to accom- 
pany Ella, Maud, and Donald. 

Judging from Maud’s face, he was not unwel- 
come. Her eyes were bright, her cheeks flushed, 
and her manner animated and pleasing. And 
Ella glanced at her, noting the soft brown hair 
falling in tiny waves and curls all over her brow, 
and the little bonnet above them crowned with 
snowdrops, and thought that she had never seen 
Maud looking so really pretty before. 

Soon the four young people were on their way 
to Highfield Farm, which was about a mile dis- 
tant, and was the home of Mrs. Bowman, a widow, 
and her daughter and only child, Winifred. 

Donald and Ella took the lead, and Horace and 
Maud lingered behind. 

Donald appeared unusually serious this even- 
ing. Was he thinking of Winifred Bowman? 
Ella wondered. For that he very often did think 
of her she knew. But why, was the puzzle. He 
did not seem to have any special affection for 
her ; his manner perhaps was a little graver to- 
wards her than towards other girls, but that was 
the only difference that Ella had ever been able 
to remark. 

Afternoon had given place to evening now. It 
was very still and peaceful; no rough March 
wind fluttered Maud’s pretty dress, or her rib- 
bons, or threatened sometimes to take away her 
breath. And she and Horace lagged farther and 
farther behind, chatting and laughing, and thor- 
oughly enjoying their walk. But as for Donald 
and Ella, they had been so far all but silent. 
Presently, however, the former said abruptly— 

“T must soon leave this place; that is very 
evident—to me at any rate. In fact, I have been 
here too long as it is, and have done no good 
whatever.” 

Ella started, and her heart beat fast, but she 
controlled her voice sufficiently to say— 

“Some one has displeased or disappointed you, 
perhaps? And you are seeing everything at this 
moment in a wrong light.” 

But here she paused nervously. Perhaps—the 
supposition would come—-he had had some little 
disagreement with Winifred Bowman ? 

“ Do not be afraid of hurting my feelings,” said 
Donald now, in his usual joking tones ; “ you can 
finish what you were going to say, if you like, 
you know. I have no doubt I shall be able to 
bear it. Indeed—if [ must own the truth—it 
is rather soothing, when one feels a good deal 
irritated, and almost wholly disheartened, to 
hear your quiet voice—let the words be what 
they may.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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BY THE LADY SOPHIA PALMER, 


in two 
a ND now our way led up 
and up among the moun- 
tains to the tombs of the 
kings; no green thing 
anywhere, sand at our 
feet, and sweeping up 
from us right and left 
the Limestone Hills, their 
silence only broken by 
the sound of footsteps, 
and now and again cries 
of “baksheesh,” and ‘“‘an- 
tiks” from  water-car- 
riers, and stray fellahs. 
How we enjoyed that 
ride! The sky above gloriously blue, the sand gol- 
den, and the limestone as usual taking tints infinite 
in variety and loveliness ; and very picturesque were 
the figures of the donkey men, and the company 
of little Egyptian maidens with their oolehs 
(water-bottles) on their heads. Only when climb- 
ing particularly rough ground, or running down 
hill, do they put up an arm, and their grace, and 
the beauty of their limbs, make it a pleasure to 
look at them, as they move along with an arm up 
or down. Last but not least of my blessings that 
day was a donkey nearly big enough for my saddle, 
and first-rate to go. 

We only visited five of the tombs. The colours 
are in some places absolutely fresh, and in all have 
survived age, smoke, and tourists and antiquarians, 
in a way that does credit to the colourmen and 
artists of old Egypt. 

The Tombs are all on the same plan: a steep 
incline, or well as it is technically called, leads 
down into a gallery or passage. Within are 
small chambers right and left, where the friends 
brought their offerings. The gallery leads down 
into a large chamber which is more decorated 
than any other part, and where the funeral services 
were held. Below again is the mummy’s actual 
resting place, into which, after it once had been 
placed, no man ever penetrated. The chamber 
or vault is usually bare of ornament, and except- 
ing the sarcophagus nothing is to be seen. In one 
case, in Belzoni’s tomb (Belzoni was the dis- 
coverer) there was a shelf on three sides of the 
vault for the family mummies to rest upon. In 
the second hall we saw the unfinished drawings 
traced in red, corrected in black, and never 
finished. Did the artist die? or the king, Sethi I. 
(father of Ramases IL.) before it was finished ? 
for this tomb was prepared by Sethi for himself. 
Anyhow, one can but be glad that this wall re- 
mained as it is to show us the care and the strong 
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free strokes of the draughtsman. The ceilings are 
very fine, with the scenes in light red on a black 
ground, here of a procession with the sacred 
shrine, there of the forty-two judges considering 
the merits of the dead, and everywhere, above 
and below, and on all sides, wriggle and crawl 
serpents of every size at the artist’s will. Frogs, 
hawks, and scarabei also abound, but the lotus is 
more rare, instead of being used in bud, blossom, 
fruit, and leaf, as in the Temple. In one tomb 
we saw the poor mummy on trial before Osiris, 
and the condemned soul trotting away in a pig! 
The crossing of the Cataracts is afavourite theme, 
and the experiences of 3000 B.c, seem in this 
matter much the same as 1883 a.p. In one 
small chamber of the ninth tomb, we were startled 
by the figure of the’ king covering the whole 
ceiling with outstretched arms in prayer. It was 
as if we had come upon one of the early rude 
renderings of the crucifixion in a catacomb, for in 
the half light only the outline could be seen. A 
still more remarkable representation of the king 
invoking occurs more than once. He stands 
with outspread arms on the head of a god, whose 
giant arms are also outspread, and brought to our 
mind the intercessions going on within the Great 
intercession ; the world’s crucifixion within the 
Great Crucifixion. 

Thethoughts in these tombs are forever touching 
upon our faith, and very wonderful is this touch- 
ing hands for a moment, as it were in the dark, 
with these people of thousands of years gone by. 
May be, the superstitions, the gross superstitions 
held a more wide and active sway than did the 
purer teachings which we now fix upon, and like 
to name the grand religion of Egypt ; indeed, 
the great decline in the history, and the awful 
rebukes and judgments recorded in the Bible, 
testify to this corruption in their religion ; but it 
is noteworthy that the truer doctrine, the skele- 
tons of truth have lived, and stand out beyond 
dispute. 

The chance visitor is met at every turn by the 
fact of good and evil, a judgment, and discrimi- 
nate judgment; immortality, the true nature of 
life in this world, and the continuity of a soul’s 
life in this state and that yet to come. And 
then there is that strange, ungrasped, ungraspable 
sense of the Triune God, of the eternal nature of 
God—the Alpha and Omega stammered out in 
the Triad; and almost most striking of all is the 
life, death, and resurrection of Osiris (best repre- 
sented at Philce) and the sense again of a blessed 
life-giving spirit moving on the waters. Our last 
visit was to Bruce’s tomb, with its walls gay with 
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THE VOCAL MEMNON—STATUES OF AMENOPHIS III. 


fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; here, too, we saw 
the furniture, kitchen utensils, armour, clothing, 
agricultural implements and pursuits—the daily 
life, in fact, of the man whose tomb it was, of 
which Sir Gardiner Wilkinson gives one or two 
types. Since the publication of “The Ancient 
Egyptians,” Bengal lights (for illumination !) 
tourists’ fingers, squeeze-takers, and the whole 
body of destroyers have done their work, particu- 
larly in the ‘“ Harper’s Tomb,” where little but 
the outlines remain. 

From the tombs we rode to the mountain top and 
thence surveyed the Nile, flecked with sails, and far 
below at our feet the Colossi, as changed by distance 
as Gulliver found himself to be by comparison. 

Down we rode to the Memnonia, only making 
a slight digression to Deir-el-Baharia, Queen 
Hatasus’ Temple, under the shoulder of the moun- 
tain we had first crossed. The whole of the outside 
of this temple is painted—there we saw payment 
in kind, men weighing an ox against corn, and the 
storing of corn in heaps in a garner. A fine pro- 
cession of bas-relief eagles on a wall leading to 
the temple shows again the spirit and power of 
the Egyptian artists ; but I will not weary you any 
longer, except to tell you that here, deep within 
the hills behind, were the treasures found in 1881, 
and now in the Boulac Museum. Here was found 
the mummy of Ramases IT., whose fate had so long 
been a mystery, his own tomb being empty. We 
saw his shrivelled mummy-face at Boulac. The 


features aredistinct, and give, as does more strongly 
the mask, the determined chin and powerful cast of 
features so well known in Thebes and Aboo Simbel. 
Before us lay, too, Amenophis L, the long grasses 
framing his body, and the brown leaves and 
grasses still resting upon him, his hands crossed ; 
and, in and out among the leaves, are lotus 
blossoms, now yellow with age, laid once, as we 
do now, in reverent love about our dead. Here too, 
in Deir-el-Baharia, were found the queen and her 
baby, also removed to Boulac, and as we looked 
at them, the tragedy of thousands of years gone 
by touched us with the living power of the tragedy 
of to-day, the same tragedy, and we turned away ; 
it was hardly bearable, and I for one longed (what 
will you say, O Egyptologists?), I longed to re- 
bury the dead, some one’s dead, out of curious 
sight and sound. 

I wished to give some idea of these remains 
of old Thebes, but perhaps it would have been 
wiser had I followed a fellow-traveller’s example 
and confined myself to a list of authors, heavy 
and light, who treat of this inexhaustible and only 
half-guessed-at chronicle in stone, this fossilled 
life of thousands of years ago—but, “ Egyptology ” 
is a word that usually fails to attract those who 
do not know Egypt, and yet may care to have an 
impression of the hundred-gated city such as has 
been attempted in this sketch. But after all, I 
have only told you of a pillar here and a stone 
there, and what is that ? 
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THE THIRST OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. HUGH 


MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


IN TWO PAPERS—SECOND PAPER. 


mS 8 » + yy» » “Jesus saith unto her, Give Me to drink.”—Sr. JOHN iv. 7. 







HAT is the creation 
of man, but the satis- 
_~ faction of a want of 
- God? He who said of 
7 Adam, “ It is not good 
b~ for man to be alone; I 
will make an helpmeet 
for him,” must Himself 
have had the same feel- 
ing, wished not Himself 
to be alone, unrevealed 
and unloved. He desired, so to speak, to 
find an helpmeet for Himself, to surround 
Himself with intelligent and moral beings on 
whom He might lift the light of His countenance, 
who could in some measure understand His 
thoughts and sympathise with His ends, who 
could obey Him not from the necessity of their 
being, but from the spontaneous affection of their 
heart. And therefore He made man in His own 
image, endowed him with the marvellous gifts of 
reason and liberty, reflecting the spontaneity of 
the Divine will—not the slave, but the servant 
and friend of God. God’s Spirit could not find 
rest in the creation of sun, moon, and stars, or in 
the creation of rocks and seas, plants and animals ; 
He could not rest in dead matter or in physical 
life ; He rested only when He had made man, 
another spirit ike Himself, with whom He could 
hold communion, in the mirror of whose being 
He could see His own image reflected, and from 
the full river of whose life He could drink and be 
satisfied. 

And when the waters of this fountain of God’s 
joy were embittered and poisoned by sin, we can 
imagine, in the dry and parched land of the 
human world, what a thirst came upon His Spirit. 
The Psalmist speaks of thirsting for God like the 
hart for the water-brooks ; but this is only a faint 
imave of the great thirst which God has for the 
restoration of man to holiness and happiness. 
There is a hard unimaginative school of Christian 
thought, the members of which say that God’s 
glory would not be lessened, God’s happiness 
would not be diminished in the least degree, if 
the whole human race had been destroyed, if not 
a single sinner had been saved ; and by such a 
statement they think that they are exalting our 
conceptions of God. But such an idea has no 
warrant in Seripture. It is immeasurably dis- 
honouring to God. In the divinity of indiffer- 
ence no true human heart can possibly believe. 
Science tells us that the force of gravitation is a 


mutual thing ; the great sun itself bending in its 
turn to the smallest orb that revolves around it. 
And is not the highest gravitation of all a 
mutual thing too? If God attracts human souls, 
do not human souls attract Him also? Science 
may tell us of His infinite power and greatness ; 
and theology may speak to us of a God afar off ; 
but the Gospel tells us of His infinite love, that He 
who is highest above us, is most one of ourselves, 
And love like His cannot sit in grand and cold 
estrangement from His fallen and ruined 
creatures, cannot find rest under the loss of His 
human race in the consolation that they are as 
nothing compared with His universe, and cannot 
be missed, It was the selfish, proud, indifferent 
spirit of Cain that repudiated the worth of 
service and love—‘“ Am [ my brother’s keeper ?” 
But a God of love has told us again and again, 
in language which cannot possibly be mistaken, 
that He hath need of us, that He has no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, but rather that 
all should turn unto Him and live. We find 
innumerable statements in the Bible which show 
how God is grieved, suffers Joss and pain, 
because of human sin and misery. He longs 
after His creatures’ affection, and is sorrowful 
because they exclude Him from their hearts and 
their ways. He complains of their coldness and 
alienation. If I am a Father, where is my 
honour? “Oh! that My people had hearkened 
unto Me.” His righteousness is not an abstract 
principle that can be satisfied equally by the 
conversion or by the punishment of the sinner ; 
it is conjoined with the infinite tenderness of 
paternal love, and equally with this mercy yearns 
for the sinner’s restoration. The history of man’s 
redemption is not merely the history of his good 
fortune, as if he had escaped by accident from 
the hands of a Being capable of very different 
conduct ; it is a manifestation of the essential 
character of God, which is love. 

On an old Mexican temple was written the 
beautiful inseription, expressing an unconscious 
longing of the heathen world after Christ, 
* Blessed be Thy coming, O heart of heaven.” 
And is not this the inscription that ought to be 
written above the portal of every Christian church, 
whose mission it is to testify of Jesus as the 
revelation of the heart of heaven, ever beating for 
us, made pain and want as well as made sin for 
us? The love of Jesus is just the love of God 
made visible ; the sufferings of Jesus are just the 
sufferings of God brought in a bodily form 
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within the limits of our senses, The appearing, 
the very being of Jesus as the God-Man 
declares the infinite love of the Father; a love 
that has a great want, a great sorrow at the heart 
of it, that misses something infinitely dear to it, 
and for the sake of that something is willing to 
endure any toil, and to make any sacrifice. Jesus 
suffered on account of human sin, to show to us 
how the Father suffers because of our sin; how 
dreadful has been the burden upon Him through 
all the ages of all the wrong and anguish with 
which human sin has filled the world! Jesus 
thirsted beside the well of Sychar to show to us 
that thus God thirsts for our reconciliation with 
Him, our recovery from our state of sin and 
misery. He who from the beginning, as the 
Head of His great house the universe, and as 
such has felt most sorely all its evils and sorrows, 
who is for ever one with the creation and the 
creature, afflicted in all our afflictions, says to us, as 
Jesus said to the ignorant, sinful woman of Sama- 
ria—in the greatness and eagerness of His thirst 
—with pleading voice and gesture, with infinite 
love in every look and tone—“ Give Me to drink.” 

The physical attitude of Jesus beside the well 
of Sychar is the type of His spiritual attitude 
beside the well of salvation. What He was then 
He is now, for He is “ Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Weary, faint, as it 
were, after that finished work of redemption which 
cost Him so much—a Lamb as it had been slain 
—He has sat down beside the well of salvation 
which His own hands have dug in the wilderness 
that has no other well, which His own grace hath 
filled, and He says to every unsatisfied soul that 
hears the Gospel—to every thirsty one that comes 
to the means of grace to draw water—“ Give Me 
to drink.” Though He hath now all power on 
earth and in heaven, though God hath highly ex- 
alted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every naine—that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, still in the matter of the soul’s 
salvation He is as weak and dependent as in the 
days of His flesh. He cannot draw water from 
the well of salvation for Himself by a miracle, 
any more than He could from the well of Jacob. 
He cannot redeem any one by force. He cannot 
employ supernatural means to convert the soul. 
He cannot compel the sinner to give Him the joy 
of saving him. He must wait beside the well till 
the soul is made willing in the day of His power. 
He can only use persuasive means ; He can only 
beseech and entreat the sinner by the story of His 
self-sacrifice, by the pathos of His redeeming 
love, by all that He has done and suffered for men. 
He could not save the sinners of Jerusalem by 
miraculous power ; and because they disregarded 
the day of their merciful visitation, and the 
things of their peace were for ever hid from 
their eyes, He could only weep in deepest anguish 
over them. He could not draw the young ruler 
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to His side by compulsion ; and therefore, though 
He loved him, He had to allow him to go away 
grieved. Much as Jesus has done for us, only we 
ourselves can give Him the reward of His work. 
We must give Him to drink out of the very well 
which He Himself has opened and filled for us. 
We must, of our own free will, of our own spon- 
taneous love, give Him the joy for which He 
craves, and for which He endured the Cross, de- 
spising the shame. 

Wonderful mystery of grace, that sinful crea- 
tures can satisfy the thirst of the Infinite God ; 
and that this should be His method of satisfying 
the immortal thirst of their own souls ! Wonder- 
ful reciprocities of love by which the Saviour sups 
with the sinner, and the sinner with the Saviour ; 
by which the sinner abides in Christ, and Christ 
in him. If we bring our tithe of water to Him 
and prove Him therewith, He will open the win- 
dows of heaven and pour down upon us an over- 
flowing blessing. The clouds which draw their 
dull vapour from the thirsty earth, return it 
again to the parched soil, in the shape of bright 
summer showers that make the fields laugh with 
verdure and bloom. In the spiritual as in the 
natural sense the law holds ever good that “ unto 
the place from whence the rains come, thither they 
return again.” And God gives us back what we 
give to Him with interest, with a hundred-fold in- 
crease. As in the natural world He gives us a 
waving golden harvest, in return for the small 
sacrifice of seed which we entrust to His keeping 
in the spring ; so in the spiritual world, He gives 
us back a fountain of living water springing up 
in our hearts into eternal life, in exchange for 
the few drops of love with which we seek to 
quench His thirst. 

Sinner! Jesus is athirst for your salvation, 
and He cannot Himself slake that thirst. Thirst 
is the most urgent desire of our nature. It is the 
most painful appetite we can experience. We can- 
not bear it long; it craves for indulgence, it 
cannot be put off. Unless soon gratified we perish 
in torment and misery indescribable. But the 
physical want—the physical longing of thirst—is 
but a feeble and inadequate emblem of the craving 
that is in the heart of Jesus to save you, of His 
thirst for your soul’s salvation. He needs your 
salvation. He represents Himself as empty, as 
incomplete without it. You help to fill up the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all. His grace 
can no more endure a vacuum than nature. It 
was prophesied that He should see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied. Think you that He 
is satisfied yet? It was a world’s redemption that 
He sought, and only a world’s redemption can sa- 
tisfy the infinite thirst of His soul. While you are 
hewing out for yourself broken cisterns that can hold 
no water, the thirst of Jesus is still unappeased. 
While you are seeking water in the ruts of the 
world’s muddy ways, and finding none, His thirst 
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is not quenched. He is here to-day seated beside 
this well by the wayside, and He says to you, “ If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink.” 
He says to you as He said to the woman of 
Samaria, “If thou knewest the gift of God and 
Who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water ;” thou wouldst have 
been the petitioner, and not Jesus. What He wants 
from you is not your substance, your profession of 
religion, your ceremonialism. These bear no true 
relation to the thirst of His soul, any more than a 
bag of pearls would bear any relation to the thirst 
of your body. He desires what is co-natural with 
His own want. Only like can satisfy like ; only 
love can satisfy love. He says, “Son, daughter, 
give me thine heart,” and if you put Him off with 
all that you possess, your devotions, your alms, 
and your good deeds, and withhold your heart, He 
will remain unsatisfied, and you will remain un- 
blessed. Will you regard then with hard-hearted 


indifference the cry of the crucified One on the 
cross, dying for love of you, “I thirst ;” or will 
you cruelly give Him only the vinegar and gall of 
your religious formality, to aggravate His suffer- 
ing? Refresh the soul of the weary Redeemer 
this day. Make the Man of Sorrows glad. Among 
the native tribes of Japan the thirstiest man 
is considered the holiest; and is it not so in 
the Christian sense? for the thirstiest man shall 
receive the most of the water of life. Thirst 
yourself, that you may satisfy the thirst of the 
Redeemer. Drink deeply of the living water 
which He gives, that thus you may give Him to 
drink ; refresh yourselves and refresh Him at the 
same time. He asks this simple favour from you ; 
throws Himself upon your kindness, will become 
your debtor, and put it in your power to heir the 
benediction of heaven:—‘ Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world--for I was thirsty and 
ye gave Me drink.” 
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LESSONS ON 
No, 5. ENOCH, THE HOLY MAN. 
Scripture to be read—Gen. tv., v. (part of). 


NTRODUCTION. Once more 
if a type of Jesus Christ ; whole 
Bible full of Him. Many 
persons and things pointed to 
His lifeand work. (Read Gen. 
5; 7) 
at gates of Eden of a personal 
Saviour, was to be born of a 


First promise made 


woman, was to fight against 
devil and overcome, Was such 
a thing possible? Enoeh’s life 
showed how man could please 
God, prevail against wicked- 
ness, be received into rest ; 
therefore was a type of Christ. 

I. Enocn’s LIFE. (Read iv. 
26; v. 18—22.) Remind of 
Cain’s great sin, and murder of 
Abel. How happy must Eve have been when another 
son born—how earnestly would pray that he might 
fear God—how would train him in self-control, ete. 
What was his name? Then Seth had a son, Enos, 
Adam and Eve’s grandchild. What did men begin 
to do then? Had offered sacrifices before, now add to 
worship prayer and praise. Though sin had come in, 
still many righteous. Can now count eight genera- 
tions, till come to Enoch, Not told much about him, 
but all that is told is good. Would that be the case 
withus? Whatis said about the others? They lived 
and then died. What is said of Enoch? What does 
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AND HOME. 


this mean? He was God’s friend. Children fond of 
choosing companion for walks. Whom do they 
choose ? One they love, of same tastes, habits, dis- 
position, one they can confide in, not be afraid of, 
whom they can tell of troubles, difficulties, ete. 
What care they take not to displease this friend ! 
(Amos iii. 3.) Try always to do what friend likes, so 
as to keep him firm in friendship. 

But Enoch also a prophet. (Jude xiv. 15.) Lived 
amongst ungodly, warned them of coming judgment, 
fulfilled in Flood, and afterwards more fully at end 
of world. Thus served God in life, and tried to per- 
suade others to do same ; was holy in words and works. 

Zasy to see how he was type of Christ. Remind of 
His holy life though living amongst ungodly. Re- 
mind of publicans and sinners who came to hear Him 
(Luke xv. 1); of wicked Sadducees, ete. How was 
tempted of devil, yet always holy. Called “ holy 
child Jesus” (Acts iv. 27), grew in favour with God 
(Luke ii, 52), and was pleasing to God (Luke iii. 22). 
Also preached to people, warned of coming judg- 
ment (Matt. xxiv. 30), ete. 

II, ENOCH IN HIS END. (Read Heb. xi. 5, 6.) 
What was his end? Was one day missing, looked 
for, not found by friends. Where was he? Not dead, 
but taken by God. Removed from what? Cares, 
sorrows, trials, temptations of life to God’s blessed 
home, at peace for ever. What caused this? His 
faith ; believed in God, therefore loved Him, therefore 
walked with Him, and therefore rewarded by Him. 

Type of Christ, Who died no more, ascended into 
heaven, sits at God’s right hand. (Heb. xii. 2.) 

Lesson. We walk by faith, not by sight. 
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No. 6. THE FLOop. 

Scripture to be read—Gen. vi., vii. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. In last lesson had life of holy 
Enoch, type of the sinless Saviour. In this shall see 
wickedness of world calling for God’s judgment. 

I, THE FLOOD FORETOLD. (Read vi. 5—22.) What 
was the state of the world? Become corrupt—filled 
with violence, etc.; not told what particular sins, 
whether idolatry, revellings, or what. Were mighty 
men and beautiful women, but underneath God saw 
corrupt hearts. What was He determined to do? 
Who found favour? Why Noah alone? (See Heb. 
xi. 7.) He alone believed God’s message. How did 
his faith show itself? (a) By word ; he preached. 
(See 2 Peter ii. 5.) Warned of tlood—urged them 
to repent. (b) By deed; he at once set about build- 
ing the ark of safety. Ark too large to be built by 
Noah and three sons—must have had many others to 
help, who themselves were afterwards drowned. 

Did the flood come at once? No ; 120 years passed 
(vi. 3). All that time Noah preaching—warning— 
building. No attention paid to message—probably 
laughed at and scoffed at. “ Where are the signs of 





the flood?” At last time drew near—one more 
warning—yet seven days (vii. 4)—fell on unheed- 


ing ears. 
THE FLOOD Come, 
so long foretold has come. 


(Read vii. 5—16.) The day 
Rain begins—goes on, 
no cessation—pours down into the valleys—lower 
places filled—sea also breaks its bounds—water rises 
higher—cries, tears, attempts to escape, unavailing. 
God has done as He threatened, and the world (e., 
that part of Asia then inhabited) is destroyed. 

All persons destroyed except eight! All animals 
except few inark! Verily God is a God of judgment. 

Of what is all this typical? The Bible tells us. 
(Read 2 Pet. iii. 5—7.) A similar judgment will 
come again, but how far more terrible ; not water, 
but fire! Not one country only, with probably 
only few thousand inhabitants, but whole world and 
all in it must be overwhelmed. The one is as certain 
as the other. 


LESSON. Flee from the wrath to come. 


No. 7. THE ARK. 


Scripture to be read—Genesis vii., viii. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. In this lesson have other side of 
picture of flood ; that one dark, sad, destructive— 
this one bright, happy, life-giving. That a type of 
judgment, this of salvation. 

I, Tne ARK. (Read vii. 11—18.) At last ark 
finished—how glad Noah would be—last beam 
placed, last nail driven—nothing to do but wait for 








God’s command. It came. Very day named—all 
were ready—all entered ark—all were saved. How 


long did it rain? Yes—but waters on earth 150 
days (verse 24), till every vestige of living creature 
Can notice three things about the ark. 
of safety. Under Whose 


destroyed. 
It was:—(1) A pluce 
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directions was it built? All done in order, on good 
plan—every arrangement made for storage of 
animals—whole made water-tight with pitch, ete. 
Shut in by God Himself (vii. 16). Would have no 
fear of danger. Same faith which made them build, 
would make them trust. (2) A place of worship. 
(Read viii. 6—12.) What do we notice as to time ? 
Regular intervals of seven days. What does this 
Surely that Sabbath was observed. And 
How many clean kind were 
received? Seven, ¢.e., three pairs and one over, 


show ? 
how ? animals of 
Probably this one kept for sacrifice. 
whether sacrifices offered up in ark—certainly were 
as soon as came out. At any rate, Sabbaths observed. 
Which bird came back twice 2? What did she bring ? 
Thus showing that the earth was once more dry. 
Did Noah go out at once? No! Must wait for 
God’s command. At His time he would go forth to 
enter the new world. 

Il. THE CuHurcu. All this a type of Christ’s 
Church on earth. 1—9.) In this 
parable Christ speaks of two places—one of danger, 


Cannot say 


(Read John x. 


oue of safety—describes Himself as the door—the 
way from one to the other. The door shuts out the 
wicked and shuts in the righteous. So did the ark. 
In this place of safety, called the Church, ¢e., the 
faithful company of all God’s faithful people—we are 
None who truly believe in Jesus can perish. 
They are kept from enemies, from 


safe. 
(John xvii. 12.) 
dangers, from fears, from judgment—they are safe 
for everlasting. This Church also is place of worship. 
Remind how Apostles daily worshipped (Acts ii. 
46), how the Christians always met for prayer and 
praise and communion, how the Church on earth 
is type of Church of heaven, where worship never 
Let each ask—Am I safe? Have I Noah’s 


ceases. 
faith 2? Then need fear no evil for ever. 
Lesson. Be thou faithful unto death. 


SPECIAL LESSON FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Scripture to be read—St. Matt. 7., St. Luke «i. (parts), 


INTRODUCTION. All children fond of birthdays— 
day for presents, feasts, congratulations ; looking 
back and looking forward, To-day all Christians keep- 
ing a birthday ; whose is it? Strange that many keep 
it with merry-making, without one thought of Christ. 

I, THE BirTH ForRETOLD, (Read Matt. i. 18—25.) 
What was Joseph? Village carpenter at Nazareth. 
What news does he hear? His wife to be honoured 
above all women, to be mother of Son of God. Who 
told the same to Mary? (Luke i. 26—30.) Both 
equally believed the wonderful message. 

Let teacher question on the well-known story. How 
Roman emperor ordered a general census—each 
family to be enrolled at its own city. Thus Joseph 
and Mary go to Bethlehem—the city foretold by 
Micah (v. 2)—the crowded inn—no room to be found 
for these humble travellers—the. lodging in the stable 
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—the babe born—laid in a manger—all lowliness, 
poverty, humiliation. 

Why did Christ come in this way? Might have 
come in greatness and grandeur, with pomp and 
show, like king visiting his subjects. But wanted to 
go through all stages of life, that might be exactly 
like one of us. Therefore born as babe, with pain 
and tears. Therefore suffered hunger and want, that 
might understand it all. Therefore also went through 
all periods of life, infancy, boyhood, manhood, that 
might teach us at each age how to please God. 

Il. THe BirtH KNown. (Read Luke ii. 8—20.) 
Whose city is Bethlehem called? David had kept 
flocks in same fields ; often watched stars there. 
(Ps. viii. 3.) What do these shepherds see 2? what do 
they hear 2? No wonder are afraid—can scarce believe 
it true—but a sign is given to confirm their faith. 
Shall see the babe lying in manger. Then hear 
sweet sounds of chorus of angels telling of glory to 
God and peace on earth. What do they do at once ? 
Start off to the inn, find it is all true, worship the 
Saviour, and spread the news. Christ, the Saviour 
long expected, has come ; let there be joy on earth. 
Why did Christ come? His name, “Saviour,” shows 
our name to be “Lost.” Were far from God and 
peace and heaven. Unless forgiven must die in sin, 
No other atonement possible but death of God’s Son. 
He undertook this ; He came, lived, for man. What 
love and humility ! Surely we shall love Him and 
try His works to do. Then shall have peace and 
joy in His birth. 

Lesson. Unto usa child is born. Peace on earth. 


TYPES. No, 8 THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 
Scripture to be read—Genesis xii. 
INTRODUCTION. ‘This lesson especially suitable tor 
New Year. Remind children of what happened after 
the flood. Men of this world ambitious, wanted to 
make a great name, built high tower, dispersed by 
God. Such a type of kingdoms of this world. But 
Israel, God’s chosen kingdom, was to be otherwise. 

I, ABRAHAM’S CALL. (Read 1—9.) A _ picture 
here of emigration of great family. Who was 
Abraham’s father? Was living like an Arab Sheikh 


in Chaldsea—abounding in flocks, ete., but served 
other {i.e., false) gods. (See Josh. xxiv. 2.) Now 
hears a voice. What does it tell him to do? 
To leave country, friends, ete. go to strange land— 
does not at first even know its 1ame. Has to cross 
great river Euphrates—thought such a wonderful 
thing that people give him name “Heber” or 
“Hebrew,” meaning “the man that crossed over.” 
What was promised him for his obedience ? 
(a) Guidance. Who showed him his road daily? 
(6) Posterity. Was to be father of a great nation, 
(See xv. 5.) (c) Renown. His fame would spread 
through all lands. (d) Blessing. Not only at once, 
butin future—all families of earth to be blessed through 
him, Probably did not understand how this would 
be, but took it on trust. What did Abraham do ? 
(1) He believed. God’s voice to him that of a Father 
—he trusted Him as a child. How was his faith 
shown? (2) He obeyed. At once set out on long 
journey. Always an event, leaving home for first 
time. Very different from way our journeys made, 
Picture the march—trains of camels, some mounted 
with tents—some with women—large flocks and 
herds slowly driven, men walking by side. At 
night tents pitched, encampment formed—“ a day’s 
march nearer home.” 

Il. THE CHRISTIAN CALL. Can easily see how 
Abraham like us. We, too, have had call to serve 
God. How does this call come? By conscience, 
telling us right from wrong. By God’s Word, tell- 
ing us to flee from wrath to come, and to give up 
sin. By ministers, warning us to repent. What must 
we give up? (a) Other Gods, 2.e., anything that draws 
heart from God—love of sin, of pleasure, of world- 
liness. See what Christ says. (Luke xiv. 33.) 
b) Other homes. Sometimes literally call comes to 
serve God in other places as missionaries. Thus call 
came to St. Paul and Barnabas. (Acts xiii. 2.) 
To all call comes not to make this world home— 
here no continuing city—must not love this world 
too much—are seeking new and better country. 
Same promises to us as to Abraham ; guidance 
now (Ps. xxxii. 8); blessing to others, future glory. 
Are we obeying the call ? 

Lesson, Here have weno continuing city. 








HEROES OF 
Il.—JOHN WICLIFFE (born 






k EEN piercing eyes that saw through all deceit ; 
JIN Lips firmly set ; a brow of wondrous might ; 
~©~ Sharp vigorous features, lit by smile so sweet, 
That little children trusted him at sight : 
Such is the portrait loving Time has kept 
Of England’s great Reformer—the one man 
Who dared to show how Christ’s religion slept, 
Fettered by priestly craft and papal ban. 
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PEE WAT. 
1324, died December 31, 1384.) 


Fearless and bold, he set himself this task : 
With all the powers that God had given him, 
To lift before the world Rome’s specious mask, 
To show the clouds that made heaven’s pathway dim. 
And to the last he carried on the strife, 
Toiling to leave to those he lived among 
The crowning labour of a noble life— 
The Bible in his own pure English tongue. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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DINNERS TO STARVING BOARD-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY ANNE BEALE. 


“Want’s lowliest child is not too mean, 
Guilt’s darkest victim too unclean, 
To share in Christ’s redeeming care.” 





i¢ “a E are in- 
debted to 
Victor Hugo 
for the ori- 
gin of the 
dinners 
given to 
poor hungry 
children. 
When an 
exile in the 
Island of 
Guernsey he 
watched the 
half-starved 
offspring of 
the fisher- 
men and 
others, and 
conceived the idea that a good meal, even once ¢ 
fortnight, might help to ameliorate their physical 
condition, Acting upon his theory, he instituted 
the meal, and became the benefactor of the juvenile 
population. 

What the French philanthropist did has been 
imitated by many English ones, and “ Children’s 
Dinners” are now institutions. In connection 
with some missions they occur weekly, on pay- 
ment of one halfpenny; with others, they are 
free. These, as a rule, consist of a basin of soup 
or stew, and end when spring begins. The 
“Robin Dinners,” originated by Mr. Bullock, 
have also been singularly blessed ; although they 
cannot be consecutive, but are given from mission 
to mission, or ragged-school to ragged-school, ac- 
cording to the pressing exigencies of the demand. 

An attempt has lately been made in one of the 
very poor neighbourhoods of this tremendous 
London, to organise three such dinners weekly, 
for the hungry children who frequent the Board- 
schools. Not for all such frequenters, but for 
those whose fathers are out of work, or whose 
mothers are widows. The neighbourhood is 
Portman Market and Lisson Grove, Marylebone ; 
the Board-schools are Nightingale Street, Bell 
Street, and Stephen Street; the time of the 
dinners is, half-past twelve on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays ; while the originators of the 
benevolent project are a small committee, three 
members of which will be thankful fund-receivers, 
viz., H. E. Allen, Esq., treasurer, 44, Marlborough 
Hill, N.W. ; Mrs. Pennington, honorary secretary, 
52, Loudoun Road, N.W. ; and Miss Packe, 20, 














Upper Berkeley Street. Workers among the poor 
and teachers have a yearning pity for the children, 
who, not unfrequently, go to school having 
previously had no food, and are too physically 
exhausted to learn. After paying the school- 
fees, not a sous often remains for bread; and 
this not always from fault of the parents, 
but from lack of work, sickness, or other causes. 
Exhausted nature refuses mental application, and 
many a willing child, many a genius, even, suc- 
cumbs to all but starvation. 

examples of this are so numerous, that one 
has only to visit a few of the small rooms of the 
reputable poor in the locality where these dinners 
are begun, to witness them. Let us take them 
haphazard, amongst the deserving cases discovered 
by the originators of the children’s dinners, or 
recommended by some one of the city missionaries 
labouring in these districts. 

We knock at the first door indicated, and find 
a room, scrupulously neat, containing five white- 
faced denizens. There is such an air of 
refinement about the mother, the infant in her 
arms, and the three children seated on the bed- 
stead, that the sharp tooth of hunger cannot, 
surely, be gnawing at the heart-strings, yet we 
are assured that the mother’s story is true. 

“T do not think my husband, who is a mason’s 
labourer, has done five weeks’ work since baby 
was born, and he is ten months old,” she says. 
“We have pawned almost everything that would 
fetch money. And now I owe twenty pence 
to the School Board for those three children. 
I tried to get it remitted once, and failed.” “Try 
again,” we urge. “They threaten to summons 
me,” she continues, “and to-day my head is so 
bad that I scarcely know what 1am doing. But 
the dinners are a great blessing, and the children 
will have them soon.” 

“ The children ! ” 

We look at them, and see their fair hair 
brushed into pretty curls; their cotton frocks 
clean; and watch the white baby shake his 
little fists at the three elders, who smile at 
him in spite of their hunger. And it is excep- 
tionally cold weather just now, which seems to 
show off the thin frocks quite ostentatiously. 
Thanks to a generous friend, we are furnished 
with many shillings, and can “drop them,” as 
the girl in the fairy tale dropped jewels. Truly, 
“the silver and the gold” are the magic wands 
of to-day, to judge from that mother’s smile. 

But even the “conventional shilling” fails to 
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raise the smile on the face of the sick man who 
lies in another poor room in a neighbouring house. 
The one bed is on the floor in one corner, and 
bundles of rags, or, maybe, old clothes, in another. 
Furniture there is literally none—all pawned to 
supply the weekly three shillings for house-rent 
and the crust. But there is a good fire, for the 
house-wife, or, more properly, garret-wife, earns a 
small wage by sifting cinders from their 
component dust and ashes, and is permitted to 
bring home a portion of the same. She is, at 
this moment, out at work, while two of five chil- 
dren have some sort of occupation, and the others 
are in expectation of the dinner. 

“T was a costermonger,” explains the poor man, 
with a melancholy gaze. “I first broke my 
ankle, and went into hospital. Then decline 
came on, and they couldn’t keep me longer. I 
might go into the workhouse infirmary, but I 
like to see them about me while I live.” 

The “them” are his wife and children, and 
what parent or husband could desire to separate 
them? Yet, because he declines to leave that 
wretched pallet, the “authorities” would not 
allow him, as he expresses it, ‘so much as a 
loaf.” Hard lines, indeed ! 

“T come to read to him and lead him to his 
Saviour,” says the kind city missionary, who is 
with us, and who longs for inexhaustible “ shil- 





lings” to relieve the distress he witnesses during 
his five hours of daily visitation. 

(Since the above was written, the poor man has 
died. Friends connected with the Board School 
Dinners supplied his wants to the last, and the 
good lady who visited him rejoices that the 
missionary’s efforts were blessed, and that he 
passed away declaring that “Christ was with 
him, and he was happy.”) 

It is delightful to come upon really hopeful 
results of the dinners. A few days ago we 
visited a labourer and his wife, blessed with 
five diminutive olive branches, the two smallest 
of which had lately been born twins. “ Out of 
work for three months, in spite of miles of daily 
tramp to get it,” was the verdict. But the chil- 
dren looked wonderfully healthy in spite of it, 
and as to the twins, they were really pattern 
babies. The parents were young and active, and 
only the eldest little girl of age for school ; so 
there were no scholastic grievances, And it was 
a pleasure to see such a rose of a child amongst 
the soiled lilies of these ill-nurtured gardens, 

“Pye been obliged to pawn the twins’ night- 
gowns for fourpence halfpenny,” the mother said. 
“ Aren’t they beauties? The twins I mean.” 

It was evident that her own gown and the 
father’s coat were gone; but their admiration 
for their twins was not a whit the less genuine. 
Substantial help was afforded them, and 
as we come upon the family party to-day, 
it does one’s heart good to be greeted so 











cheerfully. Moreover, there is an odour 
of cooking. 

“He’s in work,” exclaims the wife. 
“T’ve got him a bit of stew, for he don’t 
drink nothing to speak of, and wants some- 
thing to eat.” 

“But I’m willing to become a tee- 
totaler,” subjoins the husband. ‘“ Your 
last visit gave me heart, for it seemed 
there was somebody to care for us. The 
children have been always used to good 
food, that’s why they look so well ; and 
now, please God, they ’Il get it again.” 

“ Don’t the twins look well? I bought 
adress for one of them for fourpence,” 
says the proud mother, laughing, as we 
examine the slumbering infants, clad in 
some rose-coloured garments. 

And rose-coloured, for the time being, 
are the visions of the parents, proving 
that, when it pleases God to give the 
“daily bread,” the honest poor are con- 
tent. 

But, alas! this is only a gleam of sun- 
shine in the cloudy sky that surmounts 
Lisson Grove ; or, at least, such portions 
of that shady nook as we frequent to-day. 

Our next call is on a woman whose 
husband is in that normal out-of-work 
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condition, which has resulted in his 
wife’s not having tasted food for twodays. 
Thank God and our benevolent friend 
for the shillings, which we drop, and pass 
on to the widows, hoping that their state 
may be an improvement on that of the 
wives, whose husbands cannot be bread- 
winners when there is no work to do. 

As we wander through the intricate 
streets and courts, several of the children 
meet our conductress, who may be en- 
titled ‘‘the founder of the feasts,” with 
faces not to be forgotten. She knows 
their expression well, and calls it “the 
dinner smile.” It is, indeed, a glance of 
recognition, that lights up the wan and 
dirty faces with unspeakable delight. 
But the five children we find surround- 
ing our first widow, if wan, are not dirty. 
They are all clad in some sort of mourn- 
ing, and twoare prepared for the dinner. 
The father, who was a_horse-keeper, 
was only ill eleven days, and died in 
hospital. The eldest girl is away at ser- 
vice, the eldest boy earns his living in 
the stable, and the delicate-looking girl 
of fourteen, who is nursing the baby, has 
a promise of a respectable place imme- 
diately, if a sufficient small outfit can be 
furnished. 





DINNERS TO STARVING BOARD-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 









































“T hope to manage for the three 
others, if only I can get work,” says 
the bereaved woman. “I was in service till I 
married, and can do anything to help in a gentle- 
man’s house. We had two comfortable rooms, but 
[ have been obliged to give up one of them, and 
now we have only this.” 

Aid is promised in the matter of clothes; but 
we are reminded that the dinner will not wait, by 
a neighbouring clock striking a quarter, and one 
other widow must be seen before half-past twelve. 

“The one-roomed people” have been so often 
described that it is almost superfluous to call 
attention to the sad fact that the families we visit 
all occupy one room; old and young, brothers 
and sisters, herding together. Two apartments 
are the exception. And we cannot wonder at 
this when we consider, not only the prevalent 
poverty, but the enormous charge for house-rent. 
How the poor manage to pay the three, four, 
or five shillings weekly when, maybe, “out of 
work,” is a problem they alone can solve ; and, in 
addition, they have the school-fees. 

It is marvellous to see the anxiety, both of 
parents and children, that the Government 
“standards” should be passed. We have an 
example of this in the widowed mother, grand- 
mother, and children we look in upon, en route to 
the Mission Hall. An intelligent lad, who has 
been ill for some days, is yet working at his 
lessons at home, and has worked on while in bed, 
931 


“They have been detained at school.”—p. 98. 


to be able to pass his fourth standara, which he 
has accomplished. It is feared that he is con- 
sumptive, and he is occasionally thus laid low by 
attacks on the chest. He is one of four, and this 
is what his mother says about him :— 

“T think it must be the dinners that have got 
him through so much better this time than ever 
before. He is nearly well now, after only a few 
days ; but the last time he was three weeks ill. 
Then, to be sure, he had nothing but tea, bread, 
and water. We never have more than six 
shillings a week certain, and three go for rent. 
The good meat dinners, and what you have 
brought him, have nearly cured him.” 

This is the aim of the originators of the 
dinners, who say in their prospectus, “To some 
observers the hardest case appears to be that of 
the industrious mother, who strains every energy 
for a child showing intellectual promise, of whom 
it is said, ‘He will make his mark if he lives.’” 
One poor widow said the other day to the lady 
who has had the privilege of being first in this 
good work, “ Well, ma’am, the children have tea, 
and bread, and a bit of butter sometimes. Yes, 
that’s all; but then they drinks a deal o’ water, 
and I think water’s feeding.” She little knew 
the grim irony of her words. 

We reach the Mission Hall just as the children 
are assembling, and their eager faces speak for 
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themselves. They number over seventy, and have 
been carefully selected by Board-school teachers 
and city missionaries from amongst the “deserving 
poor.” At present those who frequent the Board 
schools alone are eligible for the roast beef, batter 
pudding, vegetables, and bread, which meet their 
greedy eyes, and will so soon reach their mouths. 
Already a clergyman from a distant poor parish 
has been here, to propose including other schools, 
and inaugurating similar meals in other districts, 
But towards so desirable an end all London must 
subseribe. And even then the burden would prob- 
ably fall less heavily than it would have fallen 
had the scheme of providing dinners for these 
same huxgry youngsters at the expense of the 
ratepayers been accomplished. A second Board- 
school Dinner has now been founded at Saffron 
Hill, towards which our parent Society has 
awarded a small grant. 

For the present, however, we are content to 
see all the tables well surrounded, and to watch 
the gusto with which the children eat their really 
excellent dinner, and the readiness of their volun- 
tary servitors. We recognise all whose acquaint- 
ance we have already made. One little lad 
arrives without a ticket. This passport to good 
society is an absolute necessity. Inquiries are 
made of the pale-faced urchin, who points to 
another small boy with the words, ‘He brought 
me.” The kindly act of the ticketed is over- 
looked, and a place is found for the ticketless. 


Some of those furnished with these cards of 
admission come when all the meat has disap- 
peared. They have been detained at school for 
an examination, and so lost their dinner. A young 
lady rushes out for bread. Gravy, and the “ scrap. 
ings” of everything are secured, and they are 
not ill-fed after all. And their patience and con- 
tent are wonderful. Truly God’s little ones, 
whom the Saviour loved, often set us marvellous 
examples. 

It is very touching to see some of those before 
us close their eyes and fold their hands as they 
jom in singing grace, and most satisfactory to 
learn that already not only their looks are im- 
proved, but their manners humanised by good 
food and good company. Many of them have 
not tasted food to-day until now. 

What shall we say more? That at a rough 
computation it costs about sixpence a head to feed 
these twe hundred, the incidental expenses of fire, 
cook, and kitchen inclusive. A donation of five 
guineas will exactly cover the cost of one week’s 
dinners. The committee hope to concinue them 
throughout the year, holidays excepted. 

The dinner over, the young guests depart in 
peace, being “warmed and filled.” Pallor is, 
perhaps, the pervading feature of the assembly, 
though here and there the colour peeps forth. But 
there is hight in most of the eyes, as they glance 
gratefully into the faces of their benefactors, and 
take their leave with “ the dinner smile.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC. 





—JIMMY DODD HAS AN IDEA, 

S JOCTOR PEN- 
GELLY stood 
with his arms 
folded on the 
top of the garden 
gate, and looked 
sadly atthe Nest, 
with its shut- 
tered windows. 
He was only be- 
ginning torealise 
that the Wyats 
were actually 
gone, and to 
dimly compre- 
hend what a 
great change 
their absence would make to him. He missed them 
collectively, perhaps, more than individually. Going 
to the Nest had become a habit with him ; he liked 
to rest in the quiet shady little parlour, and enjoy a 
cup of tea, after his day’s work was over, and listen 


CHAPTER IV. 


to the monotonous and uninteresting chronicle of the 
day. It was a pleasure to empty his pockets of 
their miscellaneous contents—a paper or magazine 
for Edith, ill-matched worsted for Mrs. Wyat, 
drawing-pencils or water-colowrs for Dora, and fre- 
quently some housekeeping necessity for Alice, not 
procurable in Dalefield. These self-imposed com- 
missions were always executed with fidelity, and not 
unfrequently—forgetting Dora was a baby no longer 
—a packet of sugared almonds found their way into 
her work-basket. It was a pleasure to him to pro- 
cure these trifles, and gave an object to his visits to 
the Nest. He felt as if the three charming lady- 
like girls and their sweet-tempered pretty mother in 
a sense belonged to him, and were, in a measure, 
under his care and protection ; and suddenly, just as 
he became in a position to be of some really serious 
assistance to them, they slipped away out of his 
reach for ever. The suddenness of it took his breath 
away just at first, for the step was totally unex- 
pected ; and when he got over his first surprise, the 
pity of it grieved him. They were gone to meet 
troubles, difficulties, dangers, maybe, that in their 
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ignorance and inexperience they never even dreamed 
of. Sorrow and disappointment, a rude awakening 
from their pleasant delusive dreams, was inevitable— 
that he felt sure of ; but they would not be warned, 
and no one could help them. 

Doctor Pengelly knew the herculean task Edith 
had set herself to acecomplish—knew the obstacles 
that lay in her way ; for he had essayed to travel 
the same thorny path himself, and he felt how ill- 
suited she was, in every sense of the word, to fight 
the battle. How would her pride bear the humilia- 
tion of repeated failure? How would her high spirit 
brook contemptuous silence or stern unsympathetic 
criticism? Even from him she would not patiently 
listen to a word of censure or advice. How would 
she ever bear learning how little she really knew, in 
comparison with what she did not know ? 

“Poor Alice! on her shoulders will fall all the 
care and anxiety,” he said aloud. ‘ Edith won’t think, 
her mother can’t, and Alice will wear her life out, 
plotting and planning how to make both ends meet.” 

Dora he never thought of; she was to him but a 
child, very amiable and pretty, with the promise of 
being a very lovely woman some day, but still only a 
mere child, and in no way fitted to take a share in 
the battle of life. They would all have to depend on 
Alice, and she was the least considered of any in the 
whole scheme. Already the garden had, or appeared 
to have, a forsaken aspect, the pretty ferns and 
geraniums were gone from the window-sills; all was 
silent and solitary, and as the Doctor glanced at the 
old walnut-tree with its empty bench, a feeling of 
something like anger rose up in his heart against 
Edith. It was all her fault. “ It was her folly, her 
inexperience, and her vanity—yes, her vanity ”—the 
doctor repeated the word aloud, with angry emphasis 
—that broke up that pleasant little home where he 
had spent some of the happiest hours of his life. 
“And now,” he continued, musing aloud, “I dare 
say she thinks I ’ll follow her—and I suppose I must 
—though I don’t see why I should. I don’t know 
that I’d be justified in giving up my practice here, 
after years of hard work, just because of a woman’s 
caprice, Besides, it’s just possible they might all 
resent my following them. If Edith really cared 
about me, she would have stayed—that is, if she 
sared enough, Even if I follow her now, the result 
will be the same, while, if I remain here, there will 
always be ahome at the Brown House for all of them. 
Perhaps Edie may come back when she has bought 
her experience, and learns that London is full of 
clever people scrambling for a limited number of for- 
tunes. I’m glad now I did not say anything to 
Weston about buying the practice. I have made it 
what it is, and I ought to have the benefit of it. Ill 
be a man, and wait ; Edie will return some day, and 
Ill love her none the less for her failure. Hallo! 
Jimmy, are you coming, too, to have a look at the 
empty Nest ?” 

“ Ay, Felix, and a sad sight it is!” Jimmy Dodd 
said, joining the Doctor, and leaning like him on the 
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closed gate. “ When I think of the smiling faces that 
always met us, and the pleasant hearty words of 
welcome that greeted us, I feel so lonesome like that 
I don’t know what to do. It was a dark day, Doctor, 
when our pretty birds took wing.” 

“ But it will be a bright one when they fly back to 
the old house, Jimmy. Do you know, I’d like to take 
the Nest and have it ready for them; for I’m certain 
they’ll return to Dalefield some day.” 

“ Miss Edith, may be, will return, and it’s to the 
Brown House she ’ll go,” Jimmy replied. “ But you 
can’t have the Nest, Doctor, for I’ve got it, and I 
mean to stick to it, whether they come or not there,” 
he added triumphantly. 

“You! why should you take the Nest, Jimmy ? 
what possible interest of that sort can you have in 
the ladies ?” 

“ Because they all loved the place, and I love them 
all,” Jimmy replied, blushing furiously. ‘ I couldn’t 
bear to think of any common person living in their 
home, sitting under that tree, or working in the 
garden they tended so often. They were always good 
to me, ever since I was a child, and though I could 
not do anything to show it while they were here, it’ lL 
be a kind of comfort to me to keep the place 
sacred to them now they’re gone ; that’s the only 
reason, Felix.” 

“ Oh! you should have shown what you felt a 
little more plainly, Jimmy,” the Doctor said, drily. 

“ It would be of no manner of use, Felix; they all 
think me only a rough ungainly farmer. Why, bless 
you! not one of the ladies would ever give me a 
second thought, so what was the good fidgetin’ them 
with my feelin’s? I can’t talk fine, Doctor, or ex- 
press what I think, without getting confused, and hot 
and cold all over ; but I tell you I love the ladies one 
and all, and no one shall ever have the Nest while I 
live—that’s all about it.” 

“ They have a true friend in you, Jimmy,” the Doctor 
said, quietly. ‘ Now will you come and spend the 
evening with me? I feel dull and lonely. Now that 
the Nest is empty we must find some way of passing 
the time. What can we do, Jimmy, to make Dalefield 
tolerable without our friends ?” 

“TI dunno, Felix ; you’ll find plenty more friends, 
and you have your work. As for me, I have my 
work cut out too, and I mean to tackle it. M’happen 
it'll be collar work for a while, but what of that? I’m 
strong enough, and patient too, and I want you to 
help me, Felix, if you will !” 

“With pleasure; but I’m not much of a farmer, 
Jimmy !” 

“Nay, you ’re not, but you’re a book scholar. Now 
I want to learn a lot of things out of books, and want 
you to lend me some !” 

“Well, I am surprised!” the Doctor exclaimed, 
looking at his companion with a smile, that vanished 
when he saw how grave and earnest Jimmy’s face 
was, ‘ What sort of books do you want?” he asked, 
after a moment's quiet observation. 

“Oh, all kinds; chemistry, geology, and engineer- 
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ing most of all. T want to know how things are made 
and formed, and the construction of the earth, and all 
that. Do you know aught about such matters, Felix?” 

“Not very much about geology or engineering, 
but plenty of chemistry, and I could soon read up 
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the others; but I think, Jimmy, you would find 
English history, and literature, and French, more 
interesting study.” 

“Happen I might, Felix, but not so useful,” he 
answered, seriously. “I have a notion in my head 
that’s foolish perhaps, but I mean to carry it out, and 
I'll have to learn chemistry and geology first.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, all I can say is, you have 





your work cut out; but Til be delighted to help you 
in any way. Come down to the Brown House for an 
hour in the evening once or twice a week ; and, by 
the way, I see nothing to hinder us from beginning 
at once ; it will be something to occupy us.” 
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“Thank you, Felix; you’re very kind ; but I am 
afraid you'll find me very dull and stupid. Still, if 
it won't tire you and bother you, I’ll come.” 

“It will give me real pleasure to be of service to 
you, Jimmy ; but I think, perhaps, if I knew what 
your idea was I might be able to help you more 
effectually.” 

“T think not, Felix ; and besides, my notion’s 














only half a notion yet—I must test it before I tell it 
to any one ; but, believe me, you ‘ll know first of all. 
You'll be the first to give me joy if I’m right.” 

“Come along, then, and let us begin at once,” the 
Doctor said, leading the way into the study, for by 
this time they had reached the Brown House. “I 
wonder what in the world Edith would say if she 
saw me teaching chemistry to Jimmy Dodd ?” 

* And what would Miss Alice say if she saw me 
learning, I wonder!” Jimmy reflected, and the mere 
thought brought a sudden colour to his face, for it was 
entirely for her sake he was undertaking such a tre- 
mendous piece of work, books being in his eyes the 
most terrible things in the world. 


CHAPTER V.—EDITH MAKES A BEGINNING, 
“WELL, darling, how are you getting on?” 

“Famously, mother; I shall have this chapter 
finished before Dora and Allie come in,” Edith Wyat 
replied, without glancing up from the sheet of MS. 
before her, and there was no sound in the little sit- 
ting-room save the scratch of her pen as it flew over 
the paper. It was a dismal, poky, oppressive little 
room on that sultry August morning, hot and stifling 
without sunshine, and Mrs, Wyat, sitting by the 
open window, looked weary and languid ; she had 
laid down her knitting and watched Edith with half- 
closed eyes till she grew sad, and the tears stole 
down her cheek, for her darling was working herself 
to death—that was very evident. 

They had been two months in London, and after 
infinite patience and trouble they had found toler- 
ably cheap lodgings in Weston Street. It was a dull 
quiet cul-de-sac, opening off a crescent with a finer- 
sounding name, and on the very outer fringe of 
several dull, quiet, respectable squares. A huge 
gloomy chureh seemed to block up one end of Wes- 
ton Street; the back part of a piano manufactory 
blocked the other. The houses were uniformly dingy 
and shabby, but here and there on a second-floor 
window, or on the little iron balconies adorning the 
first floor, a few flowers bloomed—bright blue lo- 
belias, scarlet geraniums, and caléeolarias—they gave 
a ray of life and comfort to the otherwise cheerless 
prospect. It was intensely quiet in the street, and 
Edith was making the most of it, for after four o’clock, 
when the children left school, the nvise would become 
intolerable. 

For children flourished exceedingly in Weston 
Street. Every house possessed from a dozen to a 
score, and on the sultry summer evenings they all 
turned into the street to play. There was really no- 
where else for them, and their noise was simply deafen- 
ing. Then Edith, distracted and despairing, retired to 
the bedroom that she shared with her mother at the 
back of the sitting-room, and tried to draw inspiration 
from discoloured tiles and crooked chimney pots, 
while Dora and Alice worked on unmindful of the 
shrill cries and discordant howls of the children. 
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They did not like Weston Street, any of them ; 
and the fact of having a mechanic, who came home 
disgracefully inebriated every night, for a fellow- 
lodger, made matters harder to bear; but repeated 
excursions in search of better quarters convinced Alice 
that they might go much farther and fare much 
worse. The landlady was a quiet reserved person, 
who kept a good deal to her own premises, and never 
interfered with her lodgers, so long as they paid their 
rent regularly. She had a profound, though unex- 
pressed, contempt for folks who waited on themselves, 
lived on sausage-rolls and such, and drank no beer ; 
but, on the other hand, she fully recognised that the 
ladies in the drawing-rooms were ladies, and paid 
their way, and as such she valued them. But Mrs. 
Bolton knew there was nothing to be made out of 
them, so she let them severely alone ; and Alice knew 
that for London the rooms were cheap ; the position 
very central—a quarter of an hour’s walk to the 
British Museum for Edie, not very much farther to 
Oxford Street, and quite close to a musical academy 
where Dora was taking singing lessons with a view 
to an “ engagement.” 

They had been two months in Weston Street, and 
as yet no word of complaint, reproach, or regret had 
passed any of their lips. And yet it had been a 
terrible disappointment to them all, even to Allie, who 
had feared the worst. Dalefield had been dull, narrow, 
and lonely, but nothing in comparison to the utter 
dulness and solitude of London, with its millions of 
human beings, its never-ceasing activity, its joys and 
sorrows, its luxuries and miseries. There is nothing 
in the whole world so terrible as the solitude of a 
vast crowd, and the girls felt it, especially when they 
went for a walk, glanced at the unceasing ebb and 
flow of faces, and found that they were all strange. 
People stared at them sometimes, for there was 
something that distinguished them still, even amid 
the multitude of passers-by. They brought with 
them 

Some fresh glimpses sweet 
Of the brightness and breezes of yore, 
but it was the stare of rude curiosity and privileged 
unrecognition, and the girls’ pride resented it; it 
made them hate, and Dora, who was constitutionally 
shy, almost dread to go for a walk. Every day 
brought some fresh mortification. They found that 
life was as petty and sordid, people as selfish, pre- 
judiced, and narrow-minded in the very heart of 
London as in the remote village of Dalefield ; but they 
never complained, and Alice cheered and encouraged 
Edith in all her efforts. As yet they had not been 
very successful, She had advertised repeatedly for 
pupils, but without any result. No young children 
seemed to require instruction in French, German, 
drawing, and music on moderate terms. She had 
bought a paper, copied the addresses of several of 
the leading magazines, and sent off a perfect ava- 
lanche of short stories and essays. As yet she had 
not heard a single word about them. She declared 
she was not in the least disappointed, as_it was 
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proverbial that editors took a long time to consider 
manuscripts, but that assertion was painfully con- 
tradicted by her sudden start when she heard the 
postman’s knock, her strained eager expression, and 
the irrepressible sigh that escaped her when he passed 
on, She was waiting impatiently, fretting and 
wearing her very heart with suspense and anxiety ; 
but Edie was brave enough in some _ respects, 
and gave no sign. 

Alice and Dora, who felt all her trouble even 
more than she did, conspired in many a harmless 
little plan to keep up her spirits—and when she 
read them a chapter from the manuscript she was 
working so hard at, both honestly assured her that 
it was the most beautiful story they had ever 
read, and would undoubtedly make her fortune. 
They were very loving and _ tender, thoughtful 
and patient, and if poor Alice sometimes awoke 
with a start, and lay for hours thinking how 
fast the money Jimmy Dodd had sent them was 
vanishing, and how little prospect there was of re- 
placing it, she worried no one but herself about 
those domestic cares and anxieties. Even Dora, who 
shared her tiny closet, called by courtesy a dressing- 
reom, knew nothing of Allie’s nightly vigils, and 
thought it was missing the air of the moors and 
mountains made her cheek so pale and her eyes so 
dull and heavy. 

Dora, of all the family, kept her looks the best. 
She was naturally of a happy disposition, though 
painfully shy, and for several reasons she had 
been glad to leave Dalefield. Then they praised 
her singing very much at the academy, and said 
that as soon as she gained a little more confidence 
they would certainly be able to procure her an 
engagement as a drawing-room performer. She had 
an exquisitely pure sweet voice, and played with 
wonderful accuracy and expression for a girl who 
had only received a boarding-school education. 
Besides, Dora had a secret reason of her own for 
taking a more cheerful view of life than she had 
done for some time before she left Dalefield, and she 
enjoyed being in London. Often, after practising 
for two hours in the early morning, she would persuade 
her mother to accompany her for a walk to West- 
minster Abbey, or the National Gallery, and there 
they would spend several hours of pure unmixed 
enjoyment ; while Edith went on energetically with 
her book, and Alice tidied up the rooms, and prepared 
their frugal dinner. They lived very simply and 
economically, but in spite of all their care the little 
reserve fund was dwindling down, and their income 
would do no more than pay their rent, and perhaps 
find them in actual bread. 

But one night, at the end of August—a sultry de- 
pressing night that followed a warm thundery day— 
the postman gave a very aggressive bang at the door, 
and Mrs. Bolton brought up a letter for Miss Edith 
Wyat. Itwas opened with trembling fingers, and when 
she had glanced at it Edith uttered a glad little ery. 
“JT told you, mother—I told you, Alice!” sheexclaimed; 


“my very first story accepted! think of it!” And then 
they all read the letter, only a printed circular con- 
taining a few lines, and laughed, and cried, and kissed 
each other, and laughed again, and felt more proud, 
elated, and happy than the fortunate historian who 
received a cheque for twenty thousand pounds for 
one volume, Hope, that had been stealing shame- 
facedly towards the door, returned triumphantly, and 
took her place in their midst again; and for that 
night at least they were happy, and Edith was 
already famous. If that one little story, the simplest, 
and as she thought the worst of all her ventures, 
were accepted, what might she not hope from the 
others? For hours she sat by the window, talking 
in her soft rich voice of what they would all do when 
she made their fortune. She would have a house 
somewhere overlooking the park, one of those roomy 
stately mansions with wide walls and low staircases, 
lofty rooms and windows. She would have luxurious 
chairs and carpets, soft and easy, shaded lights, the 
subtle colour and odour of flowers everywhere; and 
her rooms would be crowded with brilliant fashion- 
able people, clever authors and painters, musicians, 
and scientific men ; and they would all be so happy 
together. Life would then be worth living, and the 
years they spent in Dalefield but a dull dream. 

Far into the night they sat, with the light of the 
street lamp shining in on them, listening to Edith’s 
golden dreams, and for a moment almost seeing the 
visions, and hoping the results she saw and hoped 
for, and when at last she fell asleep her dreams were 
still of that one glorious word, Success ! 


CHAPTER VI.—A DISAPPOINTMENT, 


“ ALICE dear, here’s a letter from Jimmy Dodd, say- 
ing he’s coming to London on business, and asking 
if he may call on us! Wouldn’t it be pleasant to see 
his dear, kind face once more?” Mrs. Wyat said, the 
morning after Edith’s good fortune. ‘“ Write him a 
line, Allie, and say we shall all be delighted to see 
him again.” 

“T do hope he won't stay long,” Edith said, a 
little impatiently, “or expect us to go about with him ; 
that would be too distinctly dreadful!” 

“T don’t know, Edie; I think Jimmy would 
thoroughly enjoy a walk in the park, or an hour in the 
National Gallery, with any of us. Of course, you 
can’t spare time to go with him, and I’m not sure you 
would be the best guide; but the mother and Alice, 
or I, might. Dear, good-natured old Jimmy! It will 
seem like a whiff of the moors and mountains, and 
a glimpse of home, to hear his hearty voice ; and he 
will be able to tell us all about our old friends !” 

“ Particularly of Felix. I wonder he has never 
written to any of us,” Mrs. Wyat said, with a deep 
sigh. Her thoughts were back in the Dale, and her 
eyes filled with tears as she remembered how beauti- 
ful it looked in the mellow August sunshine. 

“T don’t think it in the least surprising, mother ; 
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he could have nothing to say except ask impertinent 
questions ; and he knows I—that is, we all—would 
resent that. I think you all strangely overrated 
Felix Pengelly.” 

“No, dear; but I think you did not quite appre- 
ciate him,” Alice said, gently; “ he loved you dearly, 
Edie !” 

“ Perhaps so ; but he seems to have reconciled him- 
self to my loss. If he cared about me, as you think, 
why didn’t he come to London and make a name and 
fortune for himself, instead of remaining buried alive 
in Dalefield ? If Felix was the genius you all think 
him, he would never be contented there ; and if he 
loved me as you suppose, he wouldn’t have given me 
up so easily.” 

“You forget, Edie dear, that Felix is a man—not 
a romantic girl, I daresay, if you gave him any 
encouragement to come to London, he would. But 
it’s a little unreasonable of you, to say the least of 
it, to expect him to give up his home and practice, 
after working so hard to build up both, I think the 
Doctor’s remaining in Daletield is a proof of his good 
sense rather than of his want of devotion to you.” 

“Of course, everything Felix Pengelly does is 
right in your eyes, Allie!” Edith replied, with a 
smile. ‘I daresay, if it was you he asked to be 
mistress of the Brown House, he would have got a 
different answer.” 

“No, Edith, I don’t care in the very least for 
Velix in that way,” Alice replied, gravely. “ And I 
respect him far too highly to dream of marrying him 
without loving him. When does Jimmy Dodd say 
he’s coming, mother?” 

“He hopes to leave on Tuesday,” Mrs, Wyat re- 
plied, turning to the letter; “and asks me, if we 
would rather he did not call, to send one line to Mrs. 
Webster's. Write at once, and tell him we shall all 
be delighted to see him, and are longing to hear 
news from home.” 

“T wonder how you can persist in thinking of 
Dalefield as home,” Edith said. ‘‘I seem never to 
have lived till I eame to London. Now I must be 
off. I have at least two hours’ hard reading before 
me this morning. Mother dear, don’t you think 
you might write just a line to Lady Huggins again ? 
It is the first of September. She ought to be back 
from the sea-side soon,” she added, as she stood 
arranging her hat before the tarnished mirror. “ If 
she is as good-natured as you say, she might be of 
immense service to us.” 

“She was the very essence of kindness as Fanny 
Langley, and we were fast friends all the time we 
were at school. But she was poor then, and she’s 
rich now. Prosperity may have changed her. Still, 
her note was very kind. Ill write again, Edie.” 

“Thanks, mother dear! I don’t believe there ’s 
anything you would not do for me! Now, good-bye. 
I'll be back at one.” 

And Edie started for the British Museum, to read 
up some very abstruse subjects that she meant to 
introduce into her book, not knowing that surface 
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metaphysical remarks, laboriously introduced, would 
only serve to show the stratum of utter ignorance of 
the subject that lay beneath. She had no one to say, 
“ Edith, stick to the things you know, be they ever 
so limited ; don’t venture on unknown ground, be it 
ever so tempting, or you will assuredly fail.” And 
had any one given her that unpalatable advice, she 
would have declined it without thanks. 

“Do you think there is much use in writing to 
Lady Huggins, mother?” Alice asked when Edith 
was gone. “ The most we can expect from her is an 
invitation to luncheon or dinner ; and I don’t really 
see how we are to accept that—we have no time and 
no gowns.” 

“Edith might go, Allie,” Mrs. Wyat said, with 
wistful eagerness ; “she always looks so beautiful 
and well dressed, no matter what she has on; and 
it would be such an advantage to her to go into 
society, and meet clever people like herself. We're 
not clever, any of us, are we, dear? And poor 
Edie must want society and a little amusement ; 
she works so hard, poor darling! and takes no 
pleasure at all. Now that she has a story accepted 
she will be a person of some importance!” 

Alice sighed deeply; she guessed that thousands 
of people wrote stories who were of no importance at 
all; and though honestly proud of Edie’s success, 
she did not all at once elevate her to the rank of a 
genius, or a successful writer with an established 
reputation. “One swallow does not make a summer,” 
she said to herself, sadly; “and one little story won’t 
make our Edie’s fame and fortune. Looking for 
patronage or favour at the hands of strangers was 
very distasteful to Allie, who possessed a great deal 
of native sturdy pride and independence. She was 
not in the least too proud to toil all day with her 
hands ; but she did not like thrusting herself into 
the notice of people who could have no possible 
reason for wishing to know her. However, as Edith 
rightly judged, there was nothing her mother would not 
do to advance her darling’s interests, real or imaginary. 
So the note was written to Lady Huggins, and they 
all waited with more or less impatience for the reply. 

Allie’s note to Jimmy Dodd brought a much more 
immediate answer, in the shape of Jimmy himself in 
a four-wheeler, surrounded by boxes, parcels, ham- 
pers, his kind red face shining over a huge bouquet 
of flowers. 

“They ’re all from the Nest and the Dale gardens, 
Miss Alice,” he said, with a little stammer. “I 
thought perhaps you would like them ; and I ven- 
tured to bring you just a few things from the farm. 
You always liked our butter, ma’am,” turning to 
Mrs. Wyat. “I hope you won’t be offended, Miss 
Alice ; but I know you can’t get such things in 
London town for love or money.” 

“ Offended! not a bit of it, you dear good-natured 
thoughtful Jimmy,” Dora cried, warmly. “ Fetch up 
the hampers, quick; I’m dying to know what’s in 
them,” and Jimmy trotted up and down the steep 
stairs with his parcels, till his face became crimson, 
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and his flaxen curls were all tossed and tumbled 
about. Then he stood by the table, wiping his fore- 
head, and looked from one to the other of the girls 
with evident curiosity. 

“T don’t know what it is, Miss Dora; but you all 
seem to me to look different,” he cried, desperately. 
“You ’re prettier than ever, but you ’re not the same 
as you used to be.” 

“Our hearts are just the same, Jimmy,” Alice 
said, warmly. “You will find no change there. 
But London has stolen some of our roses, I’m afraid ; 
and, perhaps, we ’ve lost a little of our dear Dalefield 
drawl.” 

“It’s not that, Miss Alice,” Jimmy said, shaking 
his head sadly. ‘‘ Your voice sounds the same to me, 
but you don’t look the same.” 

“ Never mind, Jimmy ; you ‘ll soon get used to our 
altered appearance,” Dora cried, ‘ Now sit down, 
and tell us all the Dalefield news, and what you ’ve 
been doing ever since we left. Has—has any one 
gone to live in the Nest yet?” 

“No, Miss Dora; it’s so quiet, no one cares to take 
it much. All the folks in the valley are well, Miss 
Alice, and send you their dear love. No one dead or 
married, only Lucky, my grey pony, broke her knees, 
and we had to shoot her. The Doctor is well and 
hearty, and sends his love and duty to all, and hopes 
to be able to take a holiday soon, and run up to 
town to see you; and [ was to bring him back word 
how you all were looking, ma’am, and if you were 
well, and happy and hearty.” 

“We are all well, Jimmy, and happy and hearty, 
tell Felix, and that we shall be very glad to see him 
whenever he comes. Oh dear! that postman always 
makes me start. Run down, Dora dear, and try if 
it’s forus. There might be an answer from Lady 
Huggins.” 

Dora ran lightly down-stairs, but returned with a 
slower step. 

“Tt’s a packet for Edie, mother,” she said, laying 
it on the table, and Jimmy noticed a change, a cloud, 
a shadow, pass over all their faces when Alice took 
the packet up and carried it into the next room. 

Edith would be home in a few minutes, and she 
did not want any one to witness her disappointment 
“ declined,” for there 
was no doubt at all it was Edie’s neat roll of Ms. 
returned in a wrapper. 

Just then Edie came in, flushed from her walk, 
and looking very bright and cheerful. The landlady, 
in answer to her constant inquiry as to whether there 
were any letters, said she had just sent one up by 
Miss Dora, and Edith nothing doubted it was another 
acceptance. So, after shaking hands with Jimmy in 
her old lofty patronising way, and carelessly inquir- 
ing how Dr. Pengelly and the rest of the Dalefield 
folks were, she glanced round in search of her letter. 
Alice intercepted her look, and told her it was in the 
next room, and Edith, with a bright smile, went in 
and shut the door after her. 

“ Declined with the editor’s thanks !_ Impossible! 


when she saw one of her stories 


my very best story!” she cried, bitterly. “If this is 
refused, nothing will be accepted,” and then, for the 
first time, she burst into tears and sobbed aloud. She 
had been so hopeful, so confident, that the sudden 
disappointment seemed unbearable. She forgot 
that only an ill-fitting folding-door separated her 
from the other room, and, despite Dora’s unceas- 
ing chatter, they heard her distinctly. Jimmy 
suddenly remembered that he had an engage- 
ment and that his cab was waiting, so he took a 
hurried leave, and, as Alice accompanied him down- 
stairs, she desired him to be sure and call again be- 
fore he left town, “And come in the evening, Jimmy ; 
that’s the best time for a chat. You know we were 
always busy people in the morning.” 

“Thank you, Miss Alice. I’ll come as often as 
you let me. It’s a real pleasure to me to see you, 
and when I get used to the different look in your eyes 
I'll feel more at home, may be; I’m not going back to 
the Dale for a bit.” 

“Whatever are you going to do in London, 
Jimmy ?” Alice asked, curiously. “ Make a fortune 
too, eh!” 

“Maybe, Miss Alice ! I'll tell you some day, any- 
way—fortune or not. I’m going to remain a month 
or six weeks ! ” 

“Then we shall see you very often ; and, Jimmy, 
thanks again for the flowers—I ‘ll keep them as long 
as I live.” And Jimmy flushed and trembled with 
pleasure and pride ; for he knew she meant just what 
she said. 

“ He’s altered, too,” Alice said to herself, as she 
mounted to the stairs; “he speaks better English, 
and he’s better dressed, but he’s still the same simple 
straightforward Jimmy, who has ‘no spirit of skill’ 
to disguise his feelings—he saw we were put out 
about something, and he left in the most. tactless, 
confused way, poor fellow ; but he meant well, and 
we must be strangely altered, all of us, when he 
seemed so surprised, 

“Why, Alice, you careless housekeeper, come here,” 
Dora cried, as her sister entered the room ; “ that 
foolish boy must have thought we were going to stand 
a siege. Just look at ‘ye ham from ye ancient Citie 
of York;’ the butter, eggs, apples, and oh, Alice, 
what a bunch of grapes! why, we shall have a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet every day. Dear old Jimmy ! how 
good of him to remember all the things we used to 
like! We'll have a piece of this ham for dinner, 
shan’t we, Alice? And such a dessert as we haven't 
had for months. 

Edith stood by the open window, silent and 
thoughtful. She had returned to the sitting-room, 
dried her tears, frankly admitted she was terribly 
disappointed, and then, with the hope that springs 
eternal in the human breast, she resolved to re- 
write the story and send it somewhere else. If 
it did not suit one magazine it might another. 
Besides, she argued with herself, it was silly to be 
cast down by one failure ; the very best people fail 
sometimes, So she made an effort to recover her 
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and, after dinner, persuaded Dora to 
Two pretty drawings 
And Dora cheerfully 


cheerfulness, 
try and illustrate the story. 
would be a great improvement. 
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“*T ll tell you some day, 


set to work: the result, in Edith’s eyes, was 
splendid—the fair oval face of the heroine was a 
good likeness of Edie herself, and the elderly lady, 
dreaming by the open window, was the pretty 
mother, with just a few years added and a touch of 
thoughtfulness given to the placid features. Allie, 
busy with her household cares, putting away the con- 
tents of Jimmy’s hampers, calculating how long they 
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would last, and what a saving to their little store of 
money the good things would be, glanced from time 


to time at her sisters, their beautiful heads both 
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bent over the table, their fingers busy, their whole 
thoughts far away, and wondered how this battle of 
life would end for them, wondered when Edith 
would grow tired of fighting against such odds, and 
whether it would not be Dora—gentle, unassuming, 
shy little Dora—who would ultimately be the 
heroine, and rise to the greatest heights of devotion, 


and self-sacrifice. At last, when the twilight fell, and 
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it was too dark te work any longer, Dora went over 
to the crazy, tuneless old piano, and began to sing, 
sweet pathetic old ballads, softly at first, but soon 
her voice grew richer and fuller, and Edie leaned 
back with closed eyes, Alice knelt by the piano, and 
Mrs. Wyat wept silentiy as she listened. Even the 
noisy children paused outside, and crowded round the 
area railings while Dora sang on, ballad after ballad, 
and then, after a few moments’ pause, began Alice’ 

favourite, “The Evening Hymn,” in which they all 
joined, They had sung it every night as children in 
the dear old Nest, had been hushed to sleep with it 
many a time, and every Sunday night Felix Pengelly’s 
rich, sweet tenor, and Jimmy Dodd’s powerful bari- 
tone, had joined in too, It was the first time since 
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they left home that Dora had ventured to sing that 
particular hymn, and as she reached the last verse, 
her voice broke into a sob, and she leaned forward 
on the old piano in a passion of uncontrollable grief, 

“Hush! Courage, Dora! Think of the little 
mother,” Alice whispered ; “be brave, my darling! 
and remember, ‘ God gives patience, and love learns 
strength!’ Hark !—the postman again, and a letter 
forus!” As the startling rat-tat was followed by the 
sound of the landlady’s rather heavy step on the stair, 
Edith flew to the door and seized the letter. “ For 
you, mother !—perfumed !—a gold monogram ! Light 
the lamp, quick, Allie !—the note must be from Lady 
Huggins !” 

(Zo be continued.) : 








LUTHER'S HYMNS: THEIR 


INFLUENCE ON 


THE REFORMATION. 


BY THE REV, ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK, AUTHOR OF “ MELODIES 
OF THE FATHERLAND,” ETC. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—SECOND PAPER. 


F’ what may be called the “ War 
Songs ” of Luther, his render- 
ing of the 46th Psalm is, per- 
haps, the grandest and the 
best. This was Luther’s own 
inspiriting hymn, when pass- 
ing through his seasons of 
gloom and depression. Thus, 
at times, he would rally his 
friend Melancthon—“Come, 
Philip, let us sing the 46th 
Psalm!” This has been made 
familiar to English ears by 
Miss Winkworth’s  charac- 
teristic version— 





A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 

Our help He 'll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen. 


We could almost imagine a subsequent verse of 
this hymn to have been written by suggestion of 
Luther’s own fearless words on entering the city 
of Worms, to confront his enemies there—*“ If 
there were as many devils in Worms as there are 
tiles on the house-tops, still I would enter it!” 
So in his rendering of the 46th Psalm— 
And were the world with devils filled, 
All eager to devour us, 
Our souls to fear should little yield; 
They cannot overpower us. 
It was said of this remarkable hymn, by Thomas 
Carlyle, after his own characteristic trenchant 
manner, “It has something in it like the sound 
of Alpine avalanches, the first murmur of earth- 
quakes.” Heine calls it ‘The Marseillaise of the 


Reformation.” ‘To this day this noble hymn con- 
tinues to be both watchword and war-cry in the 
Lutheran communities of the German nation. 
Many and many a time were its solemn and yet 
jubilant cadences heard re-echoing in the bivouac 
and the battle-field during the Franco-German 
war—deep calling unto deep, on the march, and 


on the watch, and in the strife, during the 
prolonged period of siege and sortie of those now 


historic days. 

On the subject of Death the hymns of Luther 
became great public teachers, and he evidently 
wrote them with that intention. In his preface 
he lays great stress on the need of sound doctrine 
on this subject. He found the Church over- 
whelmed with superstitions about death and after- 
death. The mourners of those days mourned as 
they ‘“ which have no hope.” The dead in Christ 
were supposed to be in fires of torment ; masses 
were daily said for the “repose” of their souls, 
and wailings were uttered over their tombs. In 
opposition to these delusions, and for the bring- 
ing in of a better hope, Luther introduces his 
hymns on the subject of Death with such pre- 
fatory observations as these: “ We Christians,” 
he says, “accustom ourselves to despise death, 
to regard it as a deep, sound, and sweet sleep ; 
the coffin no other than the bosom of our Lord 
Christ in Paradise, and the grave as a gentle 
resting-place. We will no more permit our 
churches to be looked upon as places of lamen- 
tation and mourning, but rather, as the Fathers 
named them, cemeteries—that is, resting and 
sleeping-places. Therefore we sing no songs of 
mourning or lamentation over the grave, but 
cheerful songs of the forgiveness of sins, rest, 
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sleep, and the life and resurrection of the dead in 
Christ, in order that our faith may be strength- 
ened, and the people stirred up to proper de- 
votion.” 

With these words of preface Luther gave to 
his nation and to the world his translation of that 
ancient and wonderful Latin hymn of Notker, 
the Swiss monk of the monastery of St. Gall, 
with the English form of which we are so familiar 
by its use in our service for the Burial of the 
Dead— 


“In the midst of life we are in death.” 


This ancient hymn dates from the end of the 
ninth century, and is thus nearly a thousand years 
old. Notker, its author, was deeply impressed 
with the idea of “‘ Death in the midst of life,” as 
he watched from his cloister window the sam- 
phire gatherers as they hung suspended over 
the brink of the steep precipices in the vicinity 
of St. Gall, in the pursuit of their perilous call- 
ing. Under this deep feeling he wrote his 
memorable death song, which was first sung by 
his own brethren in his monastery, and erelong 
became the common inheritance of the whole 
Church of God. Luther’s rendering of this 
ancient hymn now forms part of the funeral 
service inGermany. Miss Wink vorth has clothed 
it in its English dress— 


In the midst of life, behold, 
Death has girt us round; 

Whom for help, then, shall we pray, 
Where shall grace be found? 


The refrain appended to the verses of this hymn 
—slightly altered in each—will again recall to 
our minds the words of the English Burial 
Service— 
Holy Lord and God! 
Strong and Holy God! 
Merciful and Holy Saviour! 
Eternal God! 
Leave us not to sink beneath 
These dark pains of bitter death; 
Kyrie, eleison ! 


Such areafewspecimensof thehymnsof the great 
Reformer, which were, however, only the inaugura- 
tion of a longer and greater series, and he the father 
of the edifying succession of the hymn-writers of 
after times. Luther’s hymns, in their Reformation 
power, proved to be, indeed, an element of mighty 
strength in the putting down of a false and 
the setting-up of a true faith. They were sung 
in the streets and market-places of the towns and 
cities of Germany. Congregations often responded 
to the controversial sermons of Romish advocates, 
in the churches, by striking up and singing the 
words of Luther. Children sang them from door 
to door, and made them public property ; the cob- 
bler at his bench made melody of the songs; the 
blacksmith beat time to the tunes with the thud 
of his falling hammer; the farmer behind the 
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plough whiled away the hours of monotonous 
labour with Luther’s “Ein feste Burg ;” the 
chamois hunter awoke the echoes among the 
mountains and the hills, and the wood-cutter 
among the forest glades, with these songs of Sion ; 
and all the people praised their God in the words 
of Luther’s hymns. 

Coleridge has, though with rather an over- 
stretch of comparison, as between the German 
Bible and the German Hymns, bezne his testimony 
to the effect of Luther’s metrical compositions on 
the cause of the rising Reformation. He says, 
“ Luther did as much for the Reformation by his 
hymns as by his translation of the Bible. In Ger- 
many the hymns are known by heart by every 
peasant ; they advise, they argue from the hymns, 
and every soul in the Church praises God, like 
a true Christian, with words which are natural, and 
yet sacred to his mind.” A similar testimony is 
borne by the late John Hampden Gurney in his 
* Ecclesiastical Sketches,” where he speaks of the 
Hymns of Luther as being “a bond of union 
among men who knew little of creeds and 
articles ;” and then goes on to say, ‘“ While 
theologians were disputing about niceties of 
doctrine, every devout man could understand the 
blessedness of singing God’s praises in good 
honest German, instead of gazing idly at the 
mass, or listening to a Latin litany; the 
children learnt Luther’s hymns in the cottages, 
and martyrs sang them on the scaffold.” 

Such is the power of Christian song, and such 
the popular effect of Luther’s songs in particular. 
While in one hand he bore the sword of a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, in the other he carried 
the harpsichord of a praiseful servant of his 
Master. His songs were soothing in the day 
of sorrow, and bracing in the day of strife. They 
filled the margin that is in every human heart, 
the yearning and the longing after soul-com- 
munion with God, which, to the emotional spirit, 
is best expressed in the words of Christian 
poetry — 

Let the people praise Thee, O God; 

Yea, let all the people praise Thee! 
This was Luther’s holy ambition ; he sought to 
fulfil it, and he grandly succeeded, and thus set 
the example, which he so earnestly desired, for 
others with richer gifts and endowments of the 
poetic spirit to follow in his steps, in a succession 
that has never faltered, and never been broken 
from his day until now, and by this, “he, being 
dead, yet speaketh.” 

We close this paper with a passing reference 
to a poem of one of the German hymn-writers, 
Theodor Korner, in which a noble testimony is 
borne to the power and the prayerful might of 
“the humble monk who shook the world.” It 
is a “monologue,” as though spoken by Luther 
before going to the assembly of princes at 
Worms or Augsburg. The bells are ringing, as in 
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defiance of this man who has “turned the world 
upside down.” Multitudes throng the streets— 
many friends, many foes. He is to bear his testi- 
mony to-day even before kings, and he feels his 
need of God— 
Hark! yet a second time the bell! 
The issue now must say 
If human dogmas shall prevail, 
Or God shall win the day; 
Before the princes I appear; 
Great God, Thy aid supply ; 
Accept of me just this one prayer, 
Then let me live or die!* 
He kneels and prays, in earnest faith and fervent 
hope, “in spite of all this threatening wrong ;” 
and reposes all his trust in the Divine Master in 
Whose service he is thus perilously but honour- 
ably engaged. Then, refreshed by this commu- 
nion with his Father, reconciled to the issue, 
whatever it may be, and encouraged to cast his 
great and bitter care on God, he rises from his 
knees, and thus speaks his soliloquy,{ ere he goes 
forth upon his way— 


* * Melodies of the Fatherland,” p, 34. + Ibid, p. 35. 


Now am I strengthened for the strife, 
Whate’er the issue be; 

What God ordains, or death or life, 
Is welcome now to me. 


Yet still I hear a Voice within— 
“Courage!” it seems to say, 

‘oT is of the Lord, and thou shalt win 
The fierce and hard-fought day!” 


I gladly rise and meet the foe; 
No fears can now alarm, 

And God is mine, where’er I go, 
He shields me with His arm, 


And trusting in His mighty power, 
I speak His faithful Word, 

And spread His light in this dark hour— 
The light of Truth restored. 


Not of myself, but in His might, 
And in His Holy Name, 

And with His promised aid I fight, 
And put my foes to shame. 


To arms, to arms! Amen! Amen! 
I boldly take my way, 

The truth shall wage the fight, and then 
Shall win the hard-fought day ! 

















ST. GILES’ HOUSE, CRANBOURNE, 
(From @ Photograph by Mr. G. A. MACKENZIE, Wimborne.) 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AT HOME. 


BY DR. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S., AUTHOR OF “MOSES AND GEOLOGY.” 


oes everything relating to this great and noble 
XX philanthropist deeply interests the whole 
Christian world, it may be that a short de- 
scription of his home life will be acceptable to the 
readers of THE Quiver, and perhaps I cannot do 
better than narrate as nearly as possible what I 
saw and heard when on a visit at St. Giles’s House, 
Cranbourne. 
[ arrived there on the 23rd of December, and 
found a charming party had assembled to spend 


their Christmas in this old ancestral mansion. 
The next day being Sunday, breakfast was a little 
earlier than usual, but when we assembled I 
missed Lady Edith Ashley and the Hon. Margaret 
Ashley, who hae already gone off to the Sunday- 
school, in which they take a deep interest. 

A short and pleasant walk through the Park 
led to the church of St. Giles, a venerable pile, 
but in excellent repair. Before entering, however, 
Lord Shaftesbury pointed out to me a yew tree, 
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which he thought had stood there for two thousand 
years, and underneath which there were two 
gravestones, some two hundred years old, erected 
over the remains of a faithful gardener and butler 
of the first Earl. 

The service was well conducted, and the sermon 
an excellent one, the lessons being read by Lord 
Shaftesbury with such good taste and perfect in- 
tonation, that every verse told upon the hearers. 
After the service I looked at the monuments and 
tablets of the illustrious dead, many of which 
greatly interested me, especially one erected to the 
memory of the late Countess, on which the Earl 
touchingly records the virtues of his beloved wife. 

St. Giles’s House is built in a quadrangle, and the 
central part, once open to the sky, is now covered 
with a glass roof forming a large and splendid 
hall or saloon, the walls of which are hung with 
family portraits, whilst antiquities and works of 
art are gracefully arranged on all sides. Amongst 
other interesting things I noticed the astronomical 
clock presented to Sir James South by the King 
of Denmark, and left by that astronomer to 
Lord Shaftesbury. An organ and grand piano 
also have a place in this saloon, upon which the 
ladies played when the family met for afternoon 
tea; and so truly enjoyable was this hour and a 
half that I looked forward each day to the 
arrival of five o’clock, when Lady Edith took her 
place at the organ, and the Hon. Margaret Ashley 
at the piano, whilst Miss Esther Browne sang 
most charmingly to their accompaniments. 

Greatly as I appreciated these family concerts, 
they were exceeded by the Sunday evening 
“Service of Song.” When all the family and some 
thirty of the servants and retainers met together 
to sing some sacred hymns and songs, the gather- 
ing seemed indeed like a little heaven below, and 
when the venerable Earl concluded the evening 
service by offering up a simple prayer for his 
household, one could not help thinking of the 
ancient patriarchs. 

Family worship preceded breakfast, at which 
Lord Shaftesbury presided, and read a chapter 
and prayer with so much pathos and earnestness 
that one felt it a delightful commencement of 
the day. 

sreakfast was served in the library, one of the 
most cheerful and beautiful rooms in the house, 
overlooking the park and garden. I should think 
it is about sixty or seventy feet long, and of a 
proportionate height, with book-shelves on every 
side filled with ancient and modern works, from 
the floor to the ceiling. Many very pleasant 
hours did I spend in this room, revelling amongst 
its treasures. On one occasion, taking down a 
life of Lord Palmerston, I found it was written 
by one of the guests, the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, 
Lord Shaftesbury’s second son, and Under-Secre- 
tary of State, which added considerable interest 
to its perusal, 
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About an hour or so before lunch I generally 
had the privilege of walking with my host 
through the extensive grounds, when he pointed 
out to me many objects of interest. One morn- 
ing he called my attention to another old yew 
tree in the middle of the Park, which he also 
thought was more than two thousand years old, 
and I promised to examine and test it ; accordingly 
in the afternoon [| set off for the purpose with the 
Hon. Lionel Ashley, carrying with us a measuring 
tape and an axe to cut off a portion of one of the 
branches. We found that the girth of the tree 
was twenty-two feet, consequently the diameter 
was ‘about seven feet. The diameter of the 
branch we cut off was only an inch and a quarter, 
and yet it had thirty season rings, therefore the 
trunk would in all probability have at least 
2,160 such rings, and consequently the tree 
would be, as Lord Shaftesbury surmised, over two 
thousand years old, and must have been planted 
before Czesar first invaded our Island. If the 
tree could speak, what a host of interesting his- 
torical events it could recount to us ! 

Having taken down my microscope, we had 
several semi-scientific evenings, when it was 
delightful to hear the expressions of my good 
host in admiration of the Creator’s skill as we 
examined the exquisite formations of minute 
organisms. 

With such a company as were staying at St. 
Giles’s House, it will be well understood that the 
conversation at table was always intellectual and 
sometimes brilliant, but I was most of all de- 
lighted to hear my noble host “ fight his battles 
o’er again,” by recounting some of his numerous 
interesting adventures when going amongst the 
poor and the homeless. A shade of sadness 
would, however, sometimes come over one on 
thinking how little any of us had done in com- 
parison with this great and good man. 

Dr. Johnson, on being once asked his opinion 
of a friend, replied, ‘I cannot give you a just 
one, for I have not lived with him.” I have 
the advantage of Dr. Johnson-by having lived 
with Lord Shaftesbury for a short time, and my 
opinion of him is that he is the most perfect 
gentleman I ever had the privilege to meet. All 
the world knows him to be bold and fearless in 
his public undertakings for the good of others, 
but I have seen how gentle and loving he is to 
his family, how courteous and hospitable to his 
friends and guests, how truly kind to his servants 
and retainers. 

On one occasion I said to him, “ Why do you, 
at your advanced age, continue to work so hard 
for others?” He replied, “ Because my time is 
getting short, and I must fill up every hour.” 
God grant that he may be spared to us for some 
years yet to come, and may he continue to enjoy 
to the very last that health and strength with 
which he has been so much blessed! 





ASPECTS OF CHRIST. 
I.—CHRIST 


OUR LIFE. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, AND PREBENDARY OF 
ST. PAUL'S, 


“In Him was Life.”—StT. JOHN i. 4. 


IOLOGY~—or the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of life 
—is, I need hardly observe, a 
science but of yesterday. 
The very word will not be 
found in a dictionary of fifty 
years old, And, beyond the 
word, it is very little we know 
of it now. The mystery of 
life, its essence, its source, its 

generation, is as deeply hidden from us as it ever 
was. In the animal or in the vegetable king- 

dom, it is all one. To restore verdure to a 
withered leaf, or animation to a crushed insect, 

or the red life-current to a severed limb, are all 
impossibilities alike. Life is an infinite creation. 

I could make a world as easily as I could breathe 

life into a substance which hath it not. And the 
3eing must be Divine, omnipotent, self-existent, 

without beginning of life or end of days, of 

Whom it could be said, absolutely, and without 

any limit, “In Him was life.” 

John saw this inference, and meant that all 
who read his Gospel should see it too, when he 
wrote such words of Christ, the Eternal Word. 
He meant that life existed in Christ, as it existed 
in none besides. There was life in Adam ; but 
it was derived life. It once was not. There is 
life in each one of us; but it is a dying life. As 
allied to an organisation, it shall cease to be. 
But life in Christ is unoriginated, essential, ever- 
enduring life. As it had a being before the world 
was, so shall it continue to be, when the heaven 
and the earth shall be no more. “They shall 
perish : but Thou remainest ; and they shall all 
wax old as doth a garment: but Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail.” “In Him 
was life.” 

I. “Christ our life,” then, is the topic I pro- 
pose to consider in this paper. Let us advert to 
one or two things which appear to be supposed 
under this aspect of His character. 

1. The first is, that we have no life of our own ; 
that, in regard of the spiritual life, the heavenly 
life, the life of God within us, we are altogether 
dead without Christ. We have the same thing 
affirmed in other Scriptures. ‘For we thus 
judge, that, if one died for all, then were all 
dead.” And again, ‘ Ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God.” This, then, was our 
state. “In Adam all die,” and until a new and 
Divine influence comes upon them all must re- 








main dead. In the sense of a deprived spiritual 
vitality, we died before we came into the world. 
We came dead into life. We belonged to a family 
of which the first father had lost the gift of life, 
and, therewith, all those endowments of grace, 
and light, and immortality, which were infused 
into the human creation when it was first warmed 
with the breath of God. Of necessity, therefore, 
all who are born of Adam must participate in 
this privation. We had no strength to get the 
lost gifts back. They must revert to Him Who 
gave them, while the dust must “return unto the 
earth as it was,” 

One chief design of the Incarnation, therefore, 
was to get this lost gift back for us ; to reinstate 
us in our original position ; to make us as truly 
partakers of a living nature, through our relation 
to the second Adam, as we had become partakers 
of a dying nature through our descent from the 
first. ‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” ‘ He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life.” “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” “ More abundantly,” that is, than 
it was before, when, by reason of transgression, 
it was taken from them. The imparted life of 
Christ is more perfect than the forfeited life of 
Adam ; in its measure more full, in its nature 
more divine, in its continuance more certain and 
abiding. In Adam was life, but not necessary 
life, not inalienable life, not, in its own essential 
nature, immortal life. Immortality, as an at- 
tribute, belongs to God alone. “ Who only hath 
immortality,” says the Apostle. Thus the line is 
drawn broadly and sharply between life in Adam, 
and life in Christ. It is nothing less than that 
which separates the finite from the infinite. 
“The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.” In the first man 
was breath, animation, vapour that might vanish 
away. In the second, was spirit of the Father of 
spirits. ‘In Him was life.” 

2. “In Him was life.” The form of the ex- 
pression suggests another view of “ Christ as our 
life,” namely, that life in Him is the life of in- 
corporation, the life of mystical union and fellow- 
ship; a life, according to which, in the strong 
language of our great Hooker, we are “ made 
bone of His bone, and flesh of His flesh, as 
truly as Eve was so formed of Adam. The 
order of the Divine procedure in this matter, 
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as set forth in Scripture, seems to be this, 
“The Word was made flesh.” “ In Him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” By means 
of this Incarnation, and as a fruit of it, the Holy 
Ghost, the Author and Giver of life, descends into 
the heart of man, and unites us to Christ, making 
us of one and the same nature with Him, as truly 
as He is of one and the same nature with the 
Everlasting Father. ‘As Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us.” 

Thus much seems necessary to vindicate, for 
this aspect of our subject, a place among great 
spiritual realities, and not a mere figure of speech, 
We must ever claim, for the union of Christians 
with Christ, or the derived life of Christians from 
Christ, a place among accepted Gospel certainties, 
and implying that, to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, there is given a principle of regenerate and 
dependent being, continued to them in virtue 
of this spiritual relation, and abiding in them 
only so long as that spiritual relation shall abide. 
“Tam the Vine, ye are the branches. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in 
Me.” 

Indeed, this idea of our vital incorporateness 
with Christ, our being made, as the Apostle 
expresses it, “members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones,” is the keynote of all 
New Testament harmonies. There is a_per- 
vading assumption, in Scripture, of our having 
a life within a life, of our being a body within a 
body—entitled thereby to certain covenant pri- 
vileges, and enabled, by means thereof, to bring 
forth fruit unto God, as those who are alive from 
the dead. Weare made “new creatures in Christ 
Jesus.” “If Christ be in you,” says the Apostle, 
the body is dead, because of sin, but the spirit is 
life, because of righteousness. Christ is not a 
prophet only, to show us the way of life; He both 
is the life, and gives the life, and maintains the 
life. As saith the Apostle, “ I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now live 
in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God 
Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

3. Christ maintains our spiritual life, I 
observed just now. In this is an aspect of 
“Christ our life,” which we should dwell upon 
with all thankfulness. Immediately after our 
Lord had raised the daughter of Jairus, you will 
remember He gave commandment “that some- 
thing should be given her to eat.” It is even so 
with the new life which He imparts to our souls. 
Without nourishment, without adequate support 
and sustenance, even though truly ‘ born of God,” 
we should soon be as dead as we were before ; or, 
as Jude puts it, we should be “ twice dead.” But 
Christ, ‘Who is our life,” has provided food for 
regenerate nature, ‘even the bread which cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die,” Christ, then, is made life to us, 
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because, not only in Him, but in all His ordained 
meansof grace, there islife, sustenance, living bread. 
His word is bread. ‘ Thy words were found, and 
I did eat them ;” they were “sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb.” 

The ordinances of the sanctuary are bread. On 
the mount of the Lord’s house there is spread for us 
“ta feast of fat things: of fat things full of marrow.” 
Above all, the sacrament of His body and blood is 
bread. For therein, spiritually and by faith, we do 
verily and indeed partake of the heavenly manna; 
do verily and indeed have communicated to us 
that Divine food which Christ gave for the life of 
the world ; do verily and indeed receive into our 
hearts those strengthening and refreshing in- 
fluences, of which Christ meant we should be 
partakers when He said, ‘‘ My flesh is meat in- 
deed, and My blood is drink indeed.” Thus, in 
all acts of spiritual worship, in prayer and praise, 
in the words and sacraments, in the oblations of 
the sanctuary, and in the exercises of the closet, 
there is a going forth of quickening virtue out of 
Christ into our souls. We are living on Christ, 
feeding on Christ, nourishing our new life on the 
bread of heaven. “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven ; if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.” ‘ Because Christ 
lives we shall live also.” ‘In Him was life.” 

If. But let us consider this doctrine of ‘‘ Christ 
as our life” in some of its more practical and ex- 
perimental aspects. 

1. Of these, one is that the life spoken of is a 
thing by itself—secret, unseen, little known and 
little understood by the world. So teaches the 
Apostle, in writing to the Colossians, where he 
says: “For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” Of course we know there are 
some manifestations of this life which must not 
be hidden. The Christian is no churl, shutting 
himself up in some narrow and circumscribed en- 
closure, where his neighbour cannot find him ; 
putting his light under a bushel, or under a bed, 
so that the world is nothing bettered Ly its 
shining. No; he must be in the world, and 
with the world—in the very thick of its duties, 
and temptations, and snares, and cares, moving 
as a beneficent and directing presence. “ We are 
members one of another :” belong to each other, 
like the limbs and members of one living body. 
Hence, not only must we help one another, but 
it must be seen that we help them, known that 
we help them, felt that we help them. The 
Christian may shrink, and retire, and turn away, 
when the lamp of men’s praises is being turned 
too fully upon him. But the light of good works 
will pierce through all veils. It is as “a city 
that is set on a hill and cannot be hid.” 

Still, though not hidden in this sense, the life 
which is in Christ is hidden in another. For 
instance, it is hidden from the world. For what 
know they of those unseen transactions which go 
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on between the soul and Christ? What know 
they of the believer’s struggles with unbelief, and 
conflicts with his lower nature, and aspirations 
after a higher life, of his lonely confessions of 
sin, and all those tears, and sighs, and groanings 
before God, which are noted only in His book? 
As little knows the outside world of the comforts, 
and reliefs, and inward resources of this inner 
life. Tell them of the Christian’s enjoyment of 
that peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing; of the tranquil delight which flows from a 
sense of his reconciliation, and acceptance in the 
beloved ; of his humble gratitude, when, in the 
streneth of Christ, he has overmastered some for- 
midable temptation, or when, through a blessing 
on some effort, or sacrifice, or act of self-denial, 
he has been able to do others good ; and you will 
find that, in speaking of such things to worldly 
men, you are taking them out of their depth ; 
talking to them of things which lie quite outside 
their experiences. It is a foreign life you are 
discoursing of, another-world life ; in a word, that 
transcendental life which is hidden with Christ 
in God, and which will remain hidden, until 
Christ, “ Who is our life, shall appear, and when 
we also shall appear with Him in glory.” 

2. Another practical thought I would connect 
with this view of “Christ as our life,” has 
respect to the concurrence of our own voluntary 
powers, in order that we may be partakers of the 
benefit. 

“Ye will not come unto Me that ye might 
have light,” was our Lord’s saddened remonstrance 
to the Jews. ‘In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” But this life is not to be 
forced upon men. They may refuse it. They 
may set lightly by it. They may not care to 
come for it. And thus the dead must remain in 
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their death. But if they will come to Him for 
life ; come in a spirit of child-like and dependent 
trust ; come with a mind of chastened humility 
and godly sorrow ; come in a spirit of self-renun- 
ciation and the casting off of every other ground 
of hope, but in Christ only, then the word, and 
the oath, and the covenant, and the promise are 
all pledged to the fulfilment of that word, “Him 
that cometh unto Me I will in nowise cast out.” 
I will receive him unto Myself; and in Me is 
life!” 

Wherefore, let us, as many of us as have this 
life, take good heed that we do nothing to impair 
its strength, to injure its purity, to lessen the 
bond which unites us to its great Author, or to 
lead Him to withdraw His gracious presence from 
our souls, 

I know that the life which Christ gives us 
may wax faint sometimes. Through some un- 
subdued faults of the old Adam-life ; through 
impatience, and unbelief, and wilfulness ; through 
indolence, and sloth, and coldness; through 
neglect of the graces of faith, and self-denial, 
and holy endurance, the life of the soul within 
us may seem ready to die. But, at such times, 
those words of the Psalmist should recur to 
our mids, “ With Thee is the fountain of life.” 
All reviving influences come from that spring; 
to strengthen, to heal, to restore, to satisfy. And, 
therefore, only as we drink at that fountain day 
by day, have we the Christ-life in us. It is not 
we that work, but Christ that is working for us ; 
not we that conquer, but He that is conquering, 
by us; not we that live, but He that is living in 
us. Left to ourselves, we had fainted, we had 
perished, the breath of our soul’s new life had 
gone. But One was at hand to rekindle that 
fading fire. ‘ In Him was life.” 


HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


II.—LOVE. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love. . . ."—GALATIANS vy, 22. 


A THER in heaven, we humbly pray, 
From Thy high throne above, 
Look on Thy little flock to-day, 
And fill us with Thy love. 





Fill us with fervent love for Thee, 
Who watchest all our ways, 

Granting good gifts continually, 
Blessing our nights and days. 


Fill us with love for Him who died, 
That we might be forgiven— 


Our Saviour, Christ the Crucified, 
Thine own dear Son in heaven. 


Fill us with love for parents dear, 
And those with whom we live, 

Fill us with love, Christ’s voice to hear, 
And every wrong forgive. 


Grant by Thy Holy Spirit’s might, 
Such love may be our guest, 
That we may hide ourselves from sight, 
And love our neighbours best. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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“She hugged them close in her thin arms.”—. 115, 
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FAITH’S BLUEBELLS. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RAKE’S ENEMY,” ETC, 


CHAPTER If, 

(TONG before daylight that memorable Sun- 
day, the two small adventurers crept up 
the steps, into ‘the dark empty street, 
The keen wind fluttered Faith’s ragged 
shawl; she wrapped it tighter round 
her; and Jim turned up his collar, and dug_ his 
hands deeper into his bottomless pockets, as they 
trudged away to the bridge—which bridge Faith 
neither knew nor cared. Under Jim’s shadow, she 
would have started cheerfully on a pilgrimage to the 
North Pole, if he had announced any intention of 
taking her there. 

“The country’s a long way, Jim,” she observed, 
towards noon. They had reached a region of half- 
built houses and brickfields. The soft warm grass 
seemed as far off as when they set out, and their 
scraps of provision were consumed some time since. 

“Well, I told you that before we started,” he re- 
torted. “ When we get to the end of these houses 
we'll begin to find it. I remember quite well where 
it began.” 

“Did you come just this way that time 

“ N-o, not egsackly,” owned her guide, reluctantly ; 
“but there’s more ways than one, | hope, of getting 
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to a place.” 

“ Aren’t you dreadful cold?” was Faith’s next 
contribution to the conversation, delivered after a long 
interval of barren road. 

Jim looked round at her, “ Put your hand in my 
pocket,” he suggested; “ that ‘Il keep one warm; now 
come along !” 

The day wore on; sometimes the wayfarers sat 
and rested under the shelter of a friendly doorway, 
sometimes stopped to listen to the singing inside 
the various churches, large and small, they chanced 
to pass; but the greater part was spent on the 
mareh, A growing doubt concerning this flowery 
country was taking possession of the leader’s mind ; 
there was a mistake somewhere; he would have 
given up the quest in disgust but for the necessity 
of keeping up his reputation with Faith; so, with a 
perseverance worthy of a more hopeful cause, he 
exhorted her flagging spirits. 

“Were coming to it at last,” he ejaculated at 
length, in a voice that, do as he would, he could not 
keep a toneof something unlooked-for out of, “'That’s 
a field ; don’t you see the hedges ?” 

Faith saw only a bare patch of dark grey earth, 
bordered by prickly fences, and felt too tired to get 
up any enthusiasm. 

“ It’s getting dark,” she explained, in half apology. 

“Well, we'll cut across this field and up that 
bank, and look about us; there’s no end. to this road.” 

Across the ploughed ridges they picked their steps, 
and up the little hill-side, Jim reached the top tirst, 


where he straightway gave vent to a burst of wrath. 
ful indignation ; a steep railway cutting, the iron 
rails at the bottom, just visible in the waning light, 
lay below, and beyond, on the other side, another 
town of houses and big chimneys, The country 
began and ended with that one bleak field, 

Faith clambered up to him, It is not easy to say 
what she expected, but, numbed and exhausted, the 
sight of the sudden descent confused her. She balanced 
for one instant beside Jim on the edge, the next there 
was a startled ery, and she had fallen heavily over 
into the depth below. 

Jim was never quite sure, after, how he got down 
to the little heap of red shaw], lying very still at the 
edge.of the rails, nor how long he sat there, chafing her 
hands inside his jacket, trying to get some warmth 
into the chill fingers, begging for one word from the 
shut mouth to break the silence. 

“She ‘Il never speak to me again! I’ve gone and 
killed her, and I did mean to find the country for 
her!” 

“Hi! what are you children doing here ? 

The light of a policeman’s lamp flashed across the 
pair; it was like a ray from Paradise. 

Jim lifted his blurred face. 

“She’s fallen down—from up there ; and I think 
she ’s dead.” 

The man stooped down, and inspected the red 
bundle. 

“Oh, no, she’s not. How long since ? 

“T don’t know—hours and hours; it was just 
getting dark.” 

“Why, that’s hardly two hours. Why didn’t you 
go and get somebody to look after her ?” 

The man gathered Faith up in his arms as tenderly 
as a woman, and Jim limped meekly after him alone 
the side of the line. It was only a hundred yards 
or so to the railway station—a place which had 
never occurred to Jim’s troubled mind, or he might 
have found help long before. 

They went through the station, down a long street, 
past crowds of people coming out of evening service, 
It was Sunday still, thongh it seemed days since he 
and Faith had stood together watching the people go 
in to afternoon service. The small procession drew 
up at the door of a big stone building, where the 
philanthropic policeman handed his burden over to a 
quiet-faced woman, in a white cap and apron. 

She said something to him in an undertone that 
Jim could not make out. He caught at her gown, 


” 


” 


despairingly, as she turned away. 
“Do you think she is going to die?” he cried out. 
“T hope not,” she answered, cheerily ; “but you 
must let us see what is the matter first. Come to- 
morrow afternoon, and T’Il try and tell you then.” 
And then Jim had to go back to the street out- 

















side, and begin his journey home. He asked the 
policeman the nearest way ; he told him how they 
had walked all day. 

“It’s not three miles, as the crow flies. You 
must have been going round and round all the time, 
What did you want to get here for?” he added, 
curiously. 

But of that hopeless search for the bluebells poor 
evestfallen Jim could not bring himself to speak, 
He muttered something about wanting to see the 
country. 

“A queer time for seeing the country! Look 
here, my lad! it strikes me you’ve been after no 
good, I’d advise you to keep clear of little trips of 
this sort, when you take your sister with you. Much 
surprised if you haven’t lamed her for life.” 

It was a long three miles home, the policeman’s 
declaration notwithstanding. The head of the 
household was absent again, Jim crept into his 
corner, thankful to lay his tired head down; it had 
been the longest day he remembered in his small 
life. Faith was away for the first time ; the cellar 
somehow looked desolate without her companionable 
face. 

He learned to know the “straight” road to the 
hospital very well indeed ; for weeks after he 
trudged it every day, just to ask, with an air of 
lofty indifference, at the big door, “Is she better 
yet ?” And every day he got the same response, “ No 


“ 


better.” Whereupon he would go down the steps 
whistling some air, till he was well on the way back, 
when it would gradually taper off into silence. 

And in those same weeks, the long late winter 
broke up into spring ; the air grew soft and fresh, 
little crinkled leaves came out on the city trees, even 
the grey field above the railway cutting was green 
and grassy, and the path beside the hedge splashed 
white with daisies, and in distant lanes and woods 
bluebell time had come back again. 

“Is she better yet?” Jim put the usual question 
one day, looking critically at a passing butcher's cart 
as he spoke. 

“Yes, she is doing nicely now ; if you come to- 
morrow between two and three you may see her.” 

Jim reviewed his more important engagements 
with his head on one side, for a full minute. 
Apparently they would bear postponing, so he 
announced that he would “Try and manage it.” 
But he did not “ manage ” the usual whistling as he 
went down the steps that day. 

fle went on an expedition into the country the 
next morning, the genuine country this time. He 
knew where it lay now, and something of flower 
fashions too; found out by patient searching and 
judicious questions, that would not be likely to 
betray his state of darkness, The expedition ex- 
tended over some hours, but he presented himself at 
the hospital door, on the first stroke of two by the 
big clock opposite. 

The nurse came down presently ; she half smiled 
at the sight of the small dignified figure, clutehing a 
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huge bunch of bluebells set round with cabbage- 
leaves ; but Jim’s face was intensely sober as he 


followed her down the long passages, between the 





rows of iron bedsteads, to a little one in the far 
corner, Where Faith was lying—frail and white as a 
snowdrop, but the same Faith still. 

She opened her eyes with a little cry — 

“Oh, Jim, I thought—I thought——”- And then 
she hid her face in the pillow, for very gladnes: 

“What are you crying for?” demanded Jim, 
blinking hard and crumpling up the corner of the 
sheet in his grimy paw. “I’d have come and seen 
you before if they ’d have let me in. I’ve got seme 
bluebells here for you. I was out that way this 
morning, and brought ‘em back on purpose for you.” 

And so Faith got her bluebells. Pain and weak- 
ness were forgotten in their blue depths. She hugged 
them close in her thin arms, and looked at Jim with 
a grateful admiration, that went far to reinstating 
that personage in his original self-respect, which, 
truth to tell, had diminished somewhat since that 
tragic Sunday. 

“You always find things,” she said. “‘ You might 
have got lots that last time, too, if you hadn’t taken 
me.” 

“T don’t know,” remarked Jim, with becoming 
modesty ; it would never do to let her know the 
humiliating truth. “ You see, girls can’t get to places 
like us.” 

“No,” agreed Faith, tacitly admitting the in- 
feriority of her class, “but it doesn’t matter since 
you got me all these. Shall you be glad when I 
come back home ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Jim, slowly, and then a sudden 
unaccountable weakness came upon him; “and [Il 
tell you what, Faith: Ill never scold you again when 
you don’t sell your matches. It’s been bad—awful 
bad—without you.” 

How “ bad” Faith did not understand, but she did 
understand that he had wanted her, and rejoiced over 
it all that day, as she lay quietly in her corner with 
her flowers. She will never quite outgrow the con- 
viction that that bunch of bluebells and cabbage 
leaves was the loveliest nosegay ever put together by 
mortal fingers. 

Three weeks later, when the June sunshine crept 
even into thedullest city courts, Faith said good-bye to 
the hospital ward. Jim “chanced” to be in the 
neighbourhood that morning, and escorted her down 
the steps, wearing his most superior air. Faith felt 
it no light privilege to leave in such company. 

“Tt wasn’t very nice in there,” 
back at the long rows of windows as they turned the 


she said, looking 


corner, “and I ached awfully sometimes, but I 
wouldn’t mind it all over again to have you come 
and bring me bluebells, and perhaps,” she added, 
reflectively, “I wouldn’t ever have got any if I hadn't 
been there.” 

Perhaps ; since at times we have to almost lose our 
dear ones to find out how bleak life’s road would be 
without them, SARAH PITT, 
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PA HE year is dying! Quick and fast ‘ \ 
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4 The hail beats down on wood and vale. \ | 
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7* The dying year will soon be past, 
But dead years tell a deathless tale ; 
For thick and fast as beating hail 
The memories of the past return ; 
Though vain regrets can nought 
avail, Ps x 
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Vet vain regrets arise and burn :— 
A year gone by, a year misspent, 
A talent lost, a work undone, 
An aimless life, a bow unbent, 
A race that was not nobly run. 
O ! dead year, teach our living h 
To seek a greater strength than ¢ 
J. T. BURTON WOLLAS' 
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REASONABLE 


SERVICE.” 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “THE FAMILY COUNCIL,” ‘LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD,” ETC. 


“WN the passage of the twelfth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans from 
which we have taken our title, St. 
Paul does not command, nor even 

exhort. His preceding words are an 

outburst of wonder and thanksgiving 
over the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of 

God. Therefore he turns to his 

brethren and “ beseeches” them, by 

the “‘ mercies of God,” to make haste 
to share with him what he had found 
so good and so gladsome., 

Our Revised Version of the New Testament, 
though at this point it definitely accepts but 
little change, yet offers sundry suggestions of 
varying shades of meaning. The words which are 
rendered as “ reasonable service,” might be trans- 
lated as “spiritual worship.” And be it noted 
that at this point it is the simple, sincere dedi- 
cation of “our bodies” that is entreated of us 
—our bodies, of course, standing for all that we 
‘an do with heart and brain and hand. The pre- 
cepts with which St. Paul follows up his fervent 
invitation, continued through the whole of 
chapters xii. and xiii., are of the most practical 
nature. We may almost venture to combine the 
old reading and the new, and to say that he sets 
before us that our reasonable service to man is 
our spiritual worship of God. The Bible reading, 
the sermon-hearing, the meditation, even the 
prayer, which we are apt to regard as acts of 
worship, are not truly so. They are rather the 
means which God appoints to guide, to teach, to 
inspire, and to strengthen us for His worship it- 
self, which is faithful, earnest, loving life. Our 
best devotions are the cries of a heart yearning to 
work out God’s will among its fellow-men—a cup 
held up by trembling hands, that Divine strength 
and wisdom and love may be poured therein. 

St. Paul warns us not to be fashioned according 
to this world, or, as the Revised Version suggests, 
according to “this age,” since dangerous environ- 
ments are ever varying, and the perils and 
temptations and opportunities of any century are 
not those of its predecessors. He lays down 
certain broad lines which will guide us safely 
through all time and all circumstances and all 
conditions of men. Between these lines we must 
search and judge for ourselves. Our path is 
made clear, but we must pick our own footsteps. 

Now, we do not always see most clearly that 
which lies nearest to us. Some, who sigh for 
their neighbours’ opportunities, little dream that 
those very neighbours may be almost envying 
their surroundings and circumstances. There is 


> 


no place nor time in life which has not its 
peculiar duties, which if not done there and 
then must go undone for ever. It seems to us 
that we may profitably consider some of these 
peculiar duties, and that we cannot do better 
than first to take that upon which the dawn of 
life brightens—the reasonable service which a 
loving Father requires from His children while 
they are young and strong. 

In all ages, youth has been likened to a flower. 
The simile is so capable of infinite variation, that 
it can never wear out. The functions of youth, 
like the functions of flowers, are to refresh, to 
sweeten, to gladden. Flowers are not fruit, but 
they are the promise of fruit, coming up in spring- 
time to let man know that God is ready to do 
His part, if man will do his, and duly plough 
his furrows, and sow his seed. As the birds’ 
songs hush, and the harvest moon brightens in 
the sky, the flowers become few, and the flush of 
decay is on their beauty, and they fade swiftly, 
even if they are not mown down and trailed home 
behind the golden sheaves. So youth must do its 
work while it is passing, and resign itself con- 
tentedly when its time is over. 

Young people should be glad. We say this, 
not because we believe that youth is the happiest 
time in life. Youth has peculiar trials of its own, 
of which the world recks little. Youth is uncer- 
tain of itself. With all its rashness and vanity, 
its future is a mystery to it, and not without 
that terror which always accompanies mystery. 
It has no past to reckon by. Youth is pressed 
upon by surrounding circumstances ; it is not its 
own master, so it cannot be theirs. It has little 
choice or refusal in many things. It has not 
made its own environment, and so, very often, in 
the deepest depths of its being, it is homeless 
and friendless. 

And yet we say distinctly, that young people 
should be glad! The freshness of the morning is 
about them. If they have not yet conquered, at 
least they have not been defeated. They are 
hampered by no irretrievable past. They are not 
tired in soul or body. 

John Ruskin says that the saddest thing that 
can be said of any nation is that its young folks 
are sad and weary ; for the buoyant spirits of 
youth have a magic power which can make hard- 
ship into fun, and transmute difficulty into ad- 
venture, and suffering into romance. The poet 
can find no better description of the high courage 
of great men than that— 

They went about their gravest tasks 
Like noble boys at play. 


This spirit of cheerfulness can be allowed to die 
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of very slight wounds, or it may be kept alive, ay, 
at its brightest and best, on its own force alone. 

The great secret of cheerfulness is not to be 
absorbed in ourselves. We must be sweet and 
sumny, not only because we are happy and satis- 
tied, but because we wish others to be happy and 
satisfied too, and will not be a cloud on their 
sunshine, nor an added drop in their storm. 
A beautiful passage’ in the Hindoo writings 
gives its true value to cheerfulness, The writer 
says, “Smiling in thy brother’s face is 
charity.” Not the youngest or the weakest 
need feel himself useless, for he can be all that 
the flowers are, and it is an old story how the 
courage of a great African traveller was revived 
by sight of the little blossom he found growing 
in the lonely wilderness ; and how the glory of 
the golden gorse inspired the Swedish botanist 
Linnzeus to fall on his knees and thank God for 
all His goodness, 

Young people must see that their cheer- 
fulness rises from a perennial fountain of love 
and good-will, All other sources of gaiety are 
but stimulants, and likely to leave a_ pitiful 
reaction behind. Ruskin has some wise words 
on this, He says, “ Never seek for amusement, 
but be always ready to be amused. The least 
thing has play in it—the slightest word wit, 
when your hands are busy and your heart is free. 
But if you make the aim of your life amusement, 
the day will come when all the agonies of a 
pantomime will not bring you an honest laugh.” 

The young must learn not to shrink from sad- 
ness or dulness. They must overcome repug- 
nance to thoughts and scenes which trouble them. 
Like flowers, they must grow in sunshine and 
breezes, but like them, be ready, if required, to 
offer their sweetness to cheer sick-rooms, and to 
comfort mourning hearts. Better so, than to let 
them waste and wither, little heeded, in scenes of 
garish festivity. The young can scarcely realise 
how deep is the truth of Solomon’s declaration, 
that “it is better to go to the house of mourning, 
than to go to the house of feasting.” Let the 
boys and the girls remember the lonely hours of 
the aged, or the weak ; let them be heedful of 
honoured anniversaries, even of anniversaries in 
which their own short lives have had no share. 
Let them go without some of their own little 
luxuries that they may buy the trifling gift which 
shall be worth its weight in gold to the wistful 
heart which welcomes it. Let them forego their 
afternoon's tennis, that they may not fail the 
absent friend who, in some far country, is watch- 
ing for home-letters. Let them reflect how 
mainma’s evenings pass, when they go out to 
pursue their own pleasures, and whether they 
ought not to find as much satisfaction in seeing 
that she is cheery and companioned, as she says 
she does in believing that they are enjoying 
themselves, 


Let the young consider the poor. Let them 
study to avoid the vulgar error of imagining that 
young raw creatures, who happen to have a little 
money, are therefore fit to teach and counsel the old 
and tried, who may have none, and whose sheer 
hardships have probably taught them a wisdom 
and strength beside which their own slight virtues 
look something like the bright, rootless gardens 
which children set up against the rocks on the 
sea-shore. Do not let those who have suffered 
no loss and borne no burden prate of resig- 
nation and patience. It is indeed absurd to hear 
young girls who have never been fatigued by 
anything but a walk, talk patronisingly to some 
poor heroic woman who spends twelve hours a 
day at the wash-tub to support her fatherless 
children, or to find young lads expressing ‘‘in- 
terest” in some village patriarch at whose feet 
they might imbibe highest wisdom. The great 
writer to whom we have before referred, says 
to the young, “Serve the poor, but don’t preach 
to them. They are probably, without in the 
least knowing it, fifty times better Christians 
than you; and if anybody is to preach, let 
them. Make friends of them when they are nice, 
as you do of nice rich people; feel with them, 
work with them, and if you are not at last sure it 
is a pleasure to you both to see each other, keep 
out of their way.” 

Young people should never forget that towards 
those still younger than themselves they stand as 
exponents of the laws and habits inculcated hy 
their parents and seniors. Every father or 
mother can tell how family influence is strength- 
ened or weakened by the conduct of the elder 
children, Let these restrain the impatient or 
petulant word when any household rule is found 
irksome. Let them prove that it is their pride 
to keep safely within limits which may be no 
longer strictly imposed upon them. And in 
their duty to their elders, let them always remem- 
ber, that the only safe way towards their own 
independence of action and freedom of choice, is 
in obedience and dutifulness. The time may 
come to all young people, when they may have 
to remember that they must obey their parents 
only “in the Lord,” when they may recognise 
with wistful regret that bodily weakness, fail- 
ing mental powers, narrowing views, perhaps 
strengthening prejudices and egotism, have en- 
tirely changed the position of those whom they 
could once regard «as infallible guides. Now, 
though we may be called upon to sacrifice our- 
selves for the good of others, we can never 
be called by God to sacrifice ourselves for their 
injury. Sacrifice is not a good thing in itself, 
as the nobler sort of young people are apt to 
imagine. It is only good as a means to good 
ends. If God’s laws were all kept, we should not 
be called to die for each other, but to live, and to 
be strony and healthy and happy for each other, 














Sacrifice becomes necessary only to restore the 
balance ; it is worse than useless when it is made 
to allow still more law to be ignored. Considering 
how knowledge advances and modifies our ideas, 
while but few of us retain the full faculty of 
growth into later life, it is indeed well and happy, 
when the children have been so dutiful and sub- 
missive during their years of discipline, that their 
parents can feel safe and happy in putting their 
lives into their own hands, and can even say to 
them (like one of whom Emerson tells), “ Rule 
me now that I am old,” assured that the obedient 
child of their maturity will be in their old age the 
beneficent guardian not only of themselves, but of 
their very actions, giving back to them the strength 
and courage of their own prime, with the usury of 
knowledge and experience, widened from their own. 
Young people should have a distinct share in 
every good work. They may not have much to 
give, and if they had, it is very likely that they 
would do more harm than good. But good works 
generally need not only the wise heads of the 
elders, but the active hands and nimble feet of 
the young, who can do many things with ease 
and delight, which are a wearisome waste of the 
best powers of their seniors. In fact, youth is a 
natural apprenticeship arranged by God Himself. 
Its mest reasonable service is, in learning how 
to serve. If, at times, it has to submit to what 
seems to it arbitrary, let it remember that it is 
scarcely competent to form a correct judgment, 
and that, at any rate, we have the highest 
authority that “it is good to have borne the 
yoke in one’s youth,” In time we find we owe at 
least as much to our limits as to our liberties. 
Youth is the time for beginnings. The store- 
house of life stands wide open, for the treasures 
to be garnered therein. Shall they be those which 
may go on growing and refining through all 
the future years? Or are they those which 
must be dropped, with petulant regret or bitter 
remorse, when the real working days begin? A 
taste for reading, an intelligent love of nature, 
are so much certain provision laid up against all 
possible exigencies of the future. It is an old 
proverb, ‘“ Learn young, learn fair.” If a good 
foundation is laid in time, every day adds some- 
thing to it ; but if the foundation is not there, the 
greatest wealth the days may bring will lapse into 
confusion, Those who know, constantly tell us 
that after the practical duties of life begin, there 
is little time or mental energy for sustained study. 
A capital of information which already exists 
may be easily augmented, but it is no longer 
easily created. Let it be remembered, that even 
“the daily paper,” that refuge of the desultory, 
has a great deal more news in it for the well- 
informed than for the ignorant. Wherever there 
are ears, there are oracles. Now, we fear that 
any young people are forgetful to pave their 
minds with the granite wisdom of the past. They 
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know great books, ouly in the sections set before 
them at examinations. They approach great 
minds as if they were mere grammarians, They 
are too ready to say that this or that need not 
be good because it is old, rather than that be- 
cause it is old it is very likely to be good. Let 
young people look to this, 

Among its beginnings, let youth ponder the 
beginnings of friendships. What friends is it 
making? Are they such as it would care to 
keep through life, such as it would like to 
see around its death-bed, such as it could 
hope to walk with on the plains of heaven? 
We are the better or the worse for each with 
whom we associate, and each must be the better 
or the worse for us. Oh! it is pitiful when the first 
sweet blossoms of affection are carelessly allowed 
to waste in inanity or frivolity, or worse! We 
may make new friends when we are old. Friend- 
ship is the wine of life, and our Father, like His 
Son at the marriage feast, will often keep the 
best wine till the last. Still, when we are old we 
cannot make new friends of our youth. If that 
field has not been sown in time, it must lie bare 
in harvest, and, alas! if we made such mistakes 
in our sowing, that we only find a nettle or an 
upas which must be uprooted at any cost ! 

We began by saying that youth’s first duty is 
to be glad. Shall we seem contradictory if we 
end by adding that the other half of this duty is 
that it be grave? Turn again to the poet’s words 
about great men being “like noble boys at play.” 
There is an earnestness in the very sport of such. 

Now, none are really happy until they are con- 
vinced of the deep significance of life, that every- 
thing is right or wrong, that everything matters. 
There is no security for right conduct or well- 
being until we realise that great principles 
underlie all shifting fashions, like the calm 
depths of the ocean sleep beneath the dancing 
waves. These things do not make one sad—they 
only make one safe. There are butterflies 
dancing in the sunshine, as well as moths flutter- 
ing round a flame. John Ruskin, whom we have 
quoted already, says, “ Play actively and gaily ; 
and cherish without straining the natural powers 
of jest in others and yourselves—remembering 
all the while that your hand is every instant on 
the helm of the ship of your life, and that the 
Master, on the far shore of Araby the blest, looks 
for its sail on the horizon—to its hour.” And 
from the aisle of the ages, resounds another voice 
with the same message, “ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know 
thou that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

And the whole sum of our precepts is this, 
“Let the young folks serve God with gladness, 
and let them be grave that they may be glad,” 
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PICANINNY. 


A TRUE STORY 


@)OME years since, an 
oflicer on board one 
of Her Majesty’s 
ships, stationed in 
the West Indies, 
was caterer for the 
mess to which he 
belonged. 

And one day, ac- 
companied by a bro- 
ther oflicer and a 
servant, he was 
going round the 
market at Port 
Royal, Jamaica, 
inaking purchases, 
when he was struck 
by seeing the number of little black babies, almost 
every saleswoman having one. 





The two gentlemen chatted first with one woman, 
then with another, as they bought articles of each, 
often patting the cheeks of the little bright-eyed dark 
infants, 

At length, one particularly black child attracted 
the attention of the gentleman who was caterer, and 
he jokingly said to the child’s mother— 

“He is a fine little fellow. What will you sell 
him for ?” 

“You hab him, massa, for one dollar,” she replied, 
Without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Done!” said her questioner, not thinking that 
she would part with her child, and intending the 
dollar for the bright little babe. “‘ Here is the dollar.” 

The negro mother, without giving her child one 
single kiss, placed it in the servant’s basket, as she 
would have done one of her fowls. 

“ Hold !” cried the caterer ; “take him out again ; 
I don’t want your picaninny.” 

“No, massa—no,” urged the mother, earnestly. 
“Me hab dollar—you hab picaninny. Me not want 
him.” 

The bantering of his messmate and the sly laugh 
of the servant caused the caterer to move on, thinking 
that by going quietly away, and seeming to recognise 
that by giving her the sum demanded the child had 
become his property, the mother would be alarmed, 
and ask for the baby to be returned. 

After completing his purchases, the officer returned 
and said— 

“Keep the dollar, and take back your own 
picaninny.” 

‘““No massa,” cried the mother, “him yo 
picaninny, him not mine ; you buy him.” 

Seeing it was impossible to awaken a mother’s 
feelings, the officer laid the child down amongst the 
baskets and left it there. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Now, my dear little reader, this story is quite true, 
Do you not think it very unnatural and shocking 
for a mother to wish to part with her baby for money, 
to a stranger too, and that stranger a man, not a 
woman ? 

She did not know, and of course did not eare, what 
might become of her little helpless child. 

The reason, I suppose, was, that she was not a 
Christian—and not being one, she had no love like 
that felt by Christian mothers for their children, 
She no doubt did not understand that that little dark 
child had a soul, and that Jesus was born, lived, and 
diced to redeent it! 

I fancy I hear you cry, “How dreadful! My 
mother would not have sold me for any money.” 

And you are right. Always feel so, and remem- 
ber how dearly Christian mothers love their children, 

And, oh! how thankful you should be for such 
love ! and endeavour, by returning that love, to be 
all they wish and try to make you. 

Be obedient, dutiful—ever seeking to please your 
parents, who, by God’s great mercy, have been spared 
to provide for your earthly wants in your infancy 
and youth, and to teach you to seek and to serve 
Him Who has bestowed you on them, as souls com- 
mitted and entrusted to their charge ; and remember 
also that Jesus, our Blessed Saviour, Who was once a 
little child, took our nature on Him that He might 
suffer for us. Jesus liked little children, and when 
some people would have sent them away, He said : 
“ Suffer little children, and forbid them not to come 
unto Me,” ete. (St. Matthew xix. 14.) Come, 
then, to Him, and try to spread the knowledge of 
Him, which even you, a little child, may do, by 
denying yourself some small indulgence, and thus be 


5) 


enabled to give your “mite” to the mission-box, 
the contents of which are devoted to sending mission- 
aries to teach black fathers, mothers, and children, as 
well as others, the knowledge of God, and of His Son 
Jesus Christ. 

“ Halfpence make pence, pence shillings, shillings 
pounds,” 

If every little reader of this true story would only 
give one penny a month, it would be a great help in 
sending teachers to those who may possibly have 
heard there is a God, but who have never been 
taught anything about Him, nor to seek Him by 
prayer; also to many who have never even heard 
of our loving Godand Father, Who would not that any 
soul should perish, and Who gave His own beloved 
Son power to save all that will come to Him. 


God works in His own wise way, often making 
even a very little child His instrument to do good. 

Would it not be a blessing to be thus employed ? 
and depend on it you will be an instrument in God’s 
y hands to do good, if you help Mission work. 
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**Miss Browne had laid her hand shyly, but gently, on Anne’s shoulder.”—p. 122. 


SCRAPS FROM 


MISS BROWN E’S 
IN THREE 


DISTRICT. 


CHAPTERS. 


BY THE HON, KATHARINE SCOTT, 


CHAPTER I. 
OMETIMES a sermon goes straight to some 
one’s heart. It had been so with Miss 
Browne ona hot July Sunday afternoon. 
It was Monday now, and the words, ‘Go 
out into the streets and lanes of the city 
and compel them to come in,” were sounding in 
her ears ; and she was going. 

It was no sudden idea, for she had been a 
district visitor for some time already, and she 
was in earnest about her work ; but she was young, 
and it was with many sinkings of heart she 
sometimes knocked at the doors of her “district.” 
There were parts that for one reason or another 
she had slurred over. ‘ Compel them to come 
in ;” she knew she had not done that, so now she 
was going with new ardour. 

She sometimes thought that if her visiting 
could be done at any other time than in the hot, 
dusty, noisy afternoons, it would be easier. With 
all the hurrying worldly sounds around, how could 
the workers stop to listen ? how could she herself 


make the Bible seem real to them, when in the 
toiling and moiling it seemed almost vague to 
her? However, spite of its being Monday, a bad 
day in the district, she would make an effort now. 
Drymore’s Place was her destination—a wide 
street, with yards, dignified by the name of 
gardens, with a few stunted bushes before each 
house. No. 10 was Miss Browne’s work this 
afternoon, and her “ mission” was in the under- 
ground region, half kitchen, half cellar; but she 
must climb to the top storey first. 

“Madame” lived there, a laundress; “ blan- 
chisseuse” came more readily to one’s lips, for 
everything about her was French. 

On the first floor everything was London-like— 
a butler’s wife much overcome by a large tribe of 
pale children > & greasy looking carpet, black 
Hoor, and windows tightly closed; and twenty 
steps higher one was in France; boards of a 
dazzling whiteness, a shining black stove, a coffee- 
pot, anda smell of coffee at all hours, mixed with 
musk which flourished at Macame’s five open win- 
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dows. Miss Browne often wondered if a photo- 
ygrapher had formerly inhabited the top storey, or 
if Monsieur and Madame had battered down the 
walls and left themselves in this delightfully airy 
condition, 

Madame, with her black hair and_ piercing 
black eyes, in her clean cotton jacket, was hard 
at work folding, ironing, smoothing. 

“Ah! mees; de heat! In London, bah! it is 
waarm., Wark! yes, indeed! but it is de season 
—dat is well!” Is there anything she could 40 
for mademoiselle? ‘Read! ah! if mademoiselle 
pleases! read to those women of mine! Ah! 
you are good, very good; and mademoiselle is not 
a ‘soeur, and not paid. But certainly, if 
mademoiselle wishes.” Miss Browne was a puzzle 
to Madame, but the permission was given, and 
she descended from the airy French regions to a 
dark, damp, very hot cellar, where Madame’s 
assistants toiled over the wash-tubs. 

If only Monsieur did not appear all would be 
well, for he hovered about like a taskmaster, and 
even a few moments’ talk with the hard-worked 
women displeased him. Poor Monsieur! whose 
French face looked so out of place here, and 
whose heart was so evidently in the lost home in 
Alsace ; he and Miss Browne were fast friends, 
but at this moment she hoped he was far 
away. 

It was hotter than it had been all the swmmer ; 
the air outside was heavy with a gathering storm, 
the cellar was thick with steam. 

Before her were four very tired washerwomen, 
sitting on broken flower-pots, with some thick 
slices of bread and butter on the floor, a tin tea- 
pot, and two cracked cups beside them. 

Outside, the people’s feet were shuffling along 
on the hot pavement; the clink of the milk- 
woman with her pails, the ‘“ mee-at-mee-at ” 
through his nose of the cat’s-meat man, all the 
usual sights and sounds Miss Browne wearied of. 
How was it? Perhaps it was in answer to the five 
minutes she had spent on her knees in the quiet 
church before she started ; but suddenly there 
came to her ears the whispering sound of a cool 
summer breeze through some dearly loved trees 
far away, and her angel mother’s voice as she 
had heard it years ago. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

She was not faint-hearted any longer; they 
were not her own words she was going to read, 
and here, in the dingy cellar, the Holy Spirit's 
Breath could come. 

She did not read long. Nobody seemed to 
care much, and they gnawed their bread and 
butter and drank their tea; but at the end a 
deep red was flushing over one face, and the eyes 
were full of tears. ‘I knew those words when 


I was a little child, but it’s long since I heard 
them.” 
* * * * * * 

That night Miss Browne was on her knees in 
her little room, and Anne, poor Anne Jones, was 
on Westminster Bridge, looking down on the 
dark water, and then up to the now clear summer 
sky, and «rying—crying as if her heart would 
break. 

“JT will arise and go to my Father,” Miss 
Browne had read, and for once Anne had flown 
from her usual haunts, forced, as it seemed to 
her, by some unknown power. If it were only 
possible to “arise” out of the life which she was 
now leading! If she could be again as she had 
been years ago. Oh, if she could arise ! 

Miss Brownehad laid her hand shyly, but gently, 
on Anne’s shoulder, and that touch, and the 
puzzled look of grief in her pure eyes, had gone to 
Anne’s heart more than many words, 

Anne, in the darkness on Westminster Bridge, 
was being strengthened in her struggle against sin 
by the remembrance of the touch of her innocent 
sister’s hand, and, though she did not know it, by 
the earnest prayers going up from the little room, 

She resolved she would take courage and go, 
as Miss Browne had begged her, to her house. So 
a day or two after found her on the doorstep, 
very much frightened, but anxious too, to see 
what help she could tind. 

The dainty little drawing-room, and Miss 
Browne in her summer dress, were like soothing 
remembrances of times long ago, when she had 
gone with “mother” to the squire’s house ; and 
Anne sat silent, drinking it all in, and resting in 
the home-like sweet look of all. She was too 
much afraid to say much ; how could she bring 
her dark life into this one? If Anne was afraid, 
so was Miss Browne, but she talked kindly and 
gently, and hovered from one glass to another till 
a sweet lovely nosegay was ready for her. Then 
a school-like buff leather Bible was found, Miss 
Browne overcoming her desire to give a really 
nice one, lest Anne should sell it. 

So “ Anne Jones, from Miss Browne,” and the 
words of holy invitation, “ Come unto Me,” were 
inscribed on the fly-leaf, and then she took 
courage and they knelt together, while very 
simple, very halting words of prayer came from 
Miss Browne’s lips ; but “Our Father” brought 
the tears coursing down Anne’s cheeks, and the 
feeble prayer was not unheard, though the answer 
was long in coming. Anne hurried off then, after 
an earnest request from Miss Browne to come again. 

A fortnight later and she did come, but poor 
Miss Browne had been taken suddenly ill, and 
had left, and no one was to been seen but a tall 
gaunt woman, who looked at Anne suspiciously 
and banged the door. ‘Some of Miss Browne’s 
Jriends, I suppose,” with a sneer, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BUTY 


“ee AURELY it would be hardly worth 
Fol / while to take up any vocation in 

=CN\* life without at least the intention 
of being successful in it. That 
) seems a self-evident proposition, and 
A yet any observer of women-workers 
must have been struck by the com- 
paratively few instances in which this high 
and noble incentive to good work has entered 
into their consideration of life’s duties. On the 
contrary, we meet with many really good, serious- 
minded people who look upon success, as an 
object in life, rather in the light of a sin than a 
virtue. But can it be that the golden rule, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might,” is meant to apply to small things and 
not to greater ones, or less binding upon us when 
our work is undertaken as a means of livelihood, 
than when it is the voluntary service of domestic, 
social, or religious life, taken up at our own will 
and pleasure ? 

Success in itself is not only a highly desirable 
and perfectly innocent ambition, but-a little care- 
ful consideration leads us to the conclusion that 
an endeavour to obtain it is an actual duty. 
There are many instances in Scripture where this 
lesson is more or less directly inculcated. In the 
parable of the talents, which servant was most 
highly rewarded? The one who had been most 
successful in the use of the money entrusted to 
him. Again, he who saves a soul shall cover a 
multitude of sins. Not only he who has the 
desire to save a soul, who has endeavoured to 
save a soul. For these there is a reward, we 
cannot doubt ; but it is he who succeeds to whom 
the greatest reward is held out. Success cannot 
be obtained without earnestness of purpose, con- 
centration of will, much self-abnegation, patience, 
and perseverance. 

The sin lies in the object sought to be attained, 
or the means taken to attain it. A person may 
plan a murder and successfully carry it out. It 
is obvious that the object he set before his eyes 
was a wicked one, and the means he took to 
carry it out were doubtless wicked ones too. 
Probably he spent upon his revolting crime, fore- 
thought, patience, endurance of hardship, and 
resoluteness. These qualities in themselves were 
not evil ones. The worst we can say of them is 
that they were “worthy of a better purpose.” 

Or the object itself may be innocent, but the 
means sinful ones, and this, indeed, is a very 
frequent case in every kind and degree, from the 
man who commits a forgery to save his family 
from poverty, to the well-meaning people who 
endeavour to obtain money for building churches 
and schools by such palpable frauds as selling 
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OF SUCCESS. 


an article worth little or nothing at a fabulous 
sum. 

To worship success and be callous to mis- 
fortune is also a sin: that is to say, success taken 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. A man 
may not have succeeded in amassing wealth, and 
still be a successful man. He may have found 
the way to wealth a crooked road which he 
could not conscientiously traverse. If this were 
so, he was not to blame for his scruples. So long 
as he had performed his work in the best possible 
manner, he must be accounted a successful man, 
although he had not reaped the reward of success, 
a possible but not frequent occurrence. Or his 
abilities may have been of so limited an order 
that a high degree of success was not possible to 
him. The goal he set himself was comparatively 
a poor one. If he had worked conscientiously 
and perseveringly towards that end, and had 
attained it, small though the prize might seem in 
other eyes, he must still be accounted a success- 
ful man. 

But I would note, in passing, that success is 
very inspiriting, especially well-won success. 
There are few persons who, having achieved one 
notable success, but will be inspired to take up 
their landmarks and set them further ahead, so 
that such a person will find after awhile that 
he has long passed what was once his highest 
ambition. A success obtained rather by some 
fortunate accident than good, meritorious work, 
is, on the other hand, the greatest misfortune that 
can happen to any earnest toiler. The chances 
are ten to one that he will not be clear-headed 
and modest enough to take into account the part 
that circumstance has played in the matter. He 
is demoralised, abandons effort, and trusts to other 
lucky chances. Fortune is fickle, and when her 
favourite least expects it, drops him altogether. 
It is generally too late to begin to seek success 
when we have already achieved failure—when 
our work has been well weighed and found want- 
ing. No one givesa man more kicks when he is 
down than that same goddess, who once smiled 
sO blandly. 

But to admire a man who has risen by his own 
effort, because he has risen, does not seem to me 
an unworthy sentiment, but only the recognition 
that his superior qualities should command, and 
have already commanded elsewhere. If his 
suecess has been honestly achieved, it is worthy 
of admiration. He must have worked earnestly, 
perseveringly, patiently, turning to the best account 
the talents entrusted to him. Unless he has 
sacrificed higher aims to the one of vorldly 
success, he has done nothing wrong. We may 
be deeply sorry tor the incapable ones, may pity 
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their misfortunes, are bound to help their 
infirmities, but this need not prevent us from 
yielding willing admiration to the strong hands, 
subtle brains, and capable minds, which achieve 
the world’s highest work. Are they not God’s 
own creation ? 

At an evening ‘party there were among the 
guests two men, the one a shabby, careworn 
looking clergyman, the other a youngish man 
with a pleasant genial manner, and the air of a 
man thoroughly contented with himself and his 
surroundings. He was talking, laughing, joking 
with the other guests, in a certain easy noncha- 
lant fashion, that, together with his general 
appearance, seemed to betoken prosperity. 

“See,” said one lady to another, sitting apart 
on a sofa, ‘ what a fuss every one makes over 
Mr. Macdonald. [ wonder what they would say 
it they knew, as I do, that he had risen quite from 
the ranks.” 

“ But,” said the other lady, “he has a splendid 
position, his manner is perfect, so easy and yet 
so genial, and [ thought him a man of high 
education.” 

“Oh, yes—he is that,” the first speaker 
admitted. “ He is self-educated, you know ; even 
in his art he is self-taught ; aman of indomitable 
energy, I should think ; but where would he have 
been but for his success in the world? Quite in 
another sphere. These people who make so 
much of him now, would have been horrified at 
his presumption in claiming acquaintance with 
them. I have no patience with the world’s 
ways.” 

The other lady sat thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then replied, “I am so glad to 
know this. It has given me quite a new interest 
in Mr. Macdonald. How marvellous to think he 
should be of quite humble birth! Then that 
charming manner is really natural to him. I 
should rather say he must have been born out of 
his sphere, for it is evident that he shines most 
in the midst of cultivation and refinement. One 
of nature’s real noblemen. How proud his wife 
must be of him !” 

** Probably she too is a worshipper of success,’ 
the first lady added, with some bitterness, 
“The world does not take much account of an 
unsuccessful man like poor Mr. Lenfestey over 
there.” 

“In what way has he been unsuccessful?” 
her companion asked, with ready sympathy. 

“He has a large East End parish,” the other 
replied, “a horribly poor place. There is not 
one person in his parish well enough off to pay 
rates, and he works among them year after year 
almost single-handed, for there are few who 
will leave their respectability to work in such 
slums. The strain is so great upon him that I 
do not wonder he looks aged and careworn. 
The small income belonging to the parish as 


? 


well as his own private one is nearly all thrown 
into the work, and the demands are so many that 
it all seems like nothing, although he has sue- 
ceeded in enlisting the sympathy of several rich 
people, who help pecuniarily. The poor creatures 
certainly idolise him. They little know how 
much he has given up for them.” 

** But in what way has he been unsuccessful ?” 
the elder lady asked. 

“Not in his work ; [ did not mean that,” the 
other replied quickly. ‘They say his parish is a 
model of what can be done with the most un- 
promising materials—but in the eyes of the world. 
[ have heard many people say that if he had 
been placed in a wealthy West End parish he 
would have been quite run after as a popular 
preacher,” 

“T do not call him an unsuccessful man, J 
should say he was exceptionally-successful,” the 
other lady remarked, thoughtfully. ‘1 admire 
Mr. Maedonald’s success, but I admire Mr. 
Lenfestey’s more, because the work is a noble one, 
and he has done it so well, with so much. self- 
surrender, so successfully. Yes, [ suppose I am 
a great admirer of success.” 

These are facts, and it was the consideration of 
them that called forth this paper. 

So far, I have spoken of success only in 
general terms, but I should like to say a little 
about it as applied to the humbler vocations of 
life, and especially those pursued by women. 

I fancy that men, as a rule, put success before 
them as a necessary object of their work, much 
more than women. They work for an end, where 
women work more often to supply their necessities 
only. A man is, as a rule, trained for his work, 
and he is alive to the fact that unless he is sue- 
cessful in it he will be ousted from his place and 
left in the lurch, Girls too often are not trained 
at all, never even think of what they are to do 
until the time comes when they must do some- 
thing, and too often do it in a half-hearted 
reluctant fashion. 

Of the host of women workers as_ teachers, 
helpers in all kinds of domestic matters, and all 
the lower branches of industry, how many ever 
dream of achieving any notable success? The 
majority are well content if they do their work 
well enough to retain their employment. What 
is the general standard of hundreds of workers ? 
Just so much excellence as is absolutely required 
of them. But unless we can rise above so low a 
level, we cannot be said to be successful. Any- 
one else, or at any rate many another, could fill our 
place as well, or indeed far better. We have no 
security of tenure in it; in fact, we hold it by 
sufferance, and in the nature of things are liable 
to lose it at any moment. 

It is obvious that to be successful in any 
vocation we must render ourselves indispensable 
in it, and the degree in which we do this will 
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determine the height of our success. Honesty is 
here truly the best policy. A servant may render 
himself indispensable to his employer by trea- 
cherous means. So long as the servant is indis- 
pensable to him the master will retain him, but 
the first moment he can free himself from his 
bonds, he will do so. He retains him from fear, 
or because he is labouring under an erroneous 
notion of the value of his services. In either case 
the value of his service is fictitious, and it is not 
therefore really indispensable. 

[ have chosen this simile of service because 
every living being is in some sense a servant, and 
those to whom some sort of worldly success is 
absolutely necessary are very essentially servants, 
whether engaged in serving that most exacting 
of masters, the publie at large, or an individual 
employer. And there is no kind of employment 
so humble that success may not be achieved in 
it, bearing in mind, too, that success in one thing 
venerally leads us on to higher successes and a 
general improvement of our position. ‘There is 
a ring of true metal in the homely lines : 


If I were a cobbler I'd make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be. 


SHORT 
A GLIMPSE OF “BO-PEEP.” 


} HE opening of the new building of this institu- 
tion was inaugurated by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, during their visit to St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, in the summer of 1882, and they con- 
r ¥ tinue to show the keenest interest in its welfare. 
Xe It is pleasantly situated on the western slope of the 
¢) West Hill, and in the locality, at the extreme end of 
j the St. Leonard’s Marina, known as ** Bo-peep.” Its 

object is to afford a temporary home for poor chil- 
dren, who, after illness or from other causes, require 
the benefit of sea air; such children being eligible from 
all parts of the kingdom, and of every denomination, 
Those, however, who are suffering or recovering from 
any contagious malady, or labouring under any form 
of disease requiring active treatment, are not admitted. 
The same may be said of those who are subject to fits, 
or those who are crippled, or otherwise helpless. Girls 
are received into the Home at from four to sixteen years 
of age, and boys till they are fourteen. They may 
remain as long as the medical oflicers and the com- 
mittee consider advisable for their recovery. Every 
subscriber of a guinea annually is entitled to send one 
child for one month in the year for which the subscription 
is paid. A subscription of two guineas admits two children 
to the Home for the same period, and so on in proportion 
to each additional guinea subscribed. Children are ad- 
mitted without a subscriber's letter of recommendation, at 
acharge of thirty shillings a month, paid in advance. 
The journeys to and from the Home are made at the 
expense of the parents or friends of the children; and 
the latter are also required to pay sixpence a week besides 
for washing. The total number of admissions last year 
was 513, and of these four hundred were from London and 
its suburbs, thirty-five from Kent, twenty-five from Surrey, 
and the remainder from other parts of the country. It 
would be difticult to over-estimate the benefits that many 
of these children have derived from their stay at the Home. 





SHORT ARROWS. 





If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


It is the way we do our work, not the work 
itself that is either noble or ignoble. Even 
sweeping a room may be a fine action, for 


Who sweeps a room as to the Lord, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


I wonder whether our cooks and nurses, and 
maids-of-all-work ever think that they may achieve 
a successful career. The maid who does her work 
well and thoroughly, takes pains to make her- 
self a mistress of her art, yields cheerfully and 
readily the respect due to those whom she serves, 
renders her services indispensable, and creates a 
debt of gratitude and affection that cannot fail 
to serve her in good stead. So, too, in every 
conceivable sphere of life. How humble was 
some of the work undertaken by the greatest of 
workers ! but we are very sure that He Who doeth 
all things well did good true work in His car- 
penter’s shop at Nazareth; just as He accom- 
plished successfully the tremendous task which 
was His real life work, 


ARROWS. 


Accommodation is now available for sixty or seventy chil- 
dren, and it is most important that a regular source of in- 
come should be well maintained. The committee, there- 
fore, hope for a continuance of the liberal support they 
have hitherto received. Books and toys are also always 
most acceptable, as affording both amusement and instrue- 
tion to the ‘‘little ones” when the weather is unfavourable 
for getting out of doors, 


MISS LAMB’S BOUNTY. 


This unpretending but extremely useful charity was 
established by Miss Lamb, with the help of a few kind 
friends, so long ago as 1820. Since that date the work has 
been continuously carried on, but in so quiet and unosten- 
tatious a manner that few probably of our readers have 
ever even heard of it. And yet it is one which has con- 
veyed timely relief and comfort to many a burdened 
anxious heart. Seeing that, notwithstanding the many 
rich livings enjoyed by the more fortunate ones, the great 
majority of the English clergy were very inadequately 
remunerated for their labours, and that many hundreds of 
them, especially those with large families, had a hard 
struggle for bare existence, Miss Lamb determined to do 
what she could in the way of help by collecting from the 
rich such articles of clothing and household linen as they 
could spare for distribution among the most needy families 
of the clergy. It was necessary that this should be done in 
such a way as not to wound the feelings of the recipients 
of the help thus afforded, and hence for many years there 
were neither public appeals nor reports, the whole 
business being conducted privately and in writing. The 
work is still faithfully continued on the lines laid down by 
the original founders, the present manager being Miss C. 
M. Breay, Battenhall Place, London Road, Worcester. 
Supplies of clothes, according to the varied circumstances 
of the families to whom they are sent, are forwarded every 
half year. There is also a special sick fund, to which some 
years ago was awarded a legacy left at the disposal of 
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Lord Shaftesbury and his co-trustees. Other arrangements 
provide for sending gifts in money, books, coals, and other 
things that will be useful to those who are suffering from 
the pressure of poverty or slender means. There is no 
costly agency in the management of the bounty, and as 
help is only given as supplies are sent, the society is never 
in debt. If, however, the means at its disposal were 
inereased, a larger number of needy families might be 
assisted, and more liberal help supplied in those cases 
where the present aid is altogether inadequate to the dis- 
tress. We heartily commend this beneficent work to the 
notice of our readers, in the hope that they may ocecasion- 
wly find it in their power to further its objects by a contri- 
bution in money or useful articles, 





THE NORTHAMPTON SHOEMAKERS. 

In these days of atheistical profession and teaching it is 
encouraging to find that an energetic protest against both 
has been made in a quarter where we have hardly been en- 
couraged to expect it, and by a class of men commonly 
credited with more atheistic and infidel tendencies than 
any other. It appears that the parish church of St. 
Sepulchre, Northampton, though a large building, has for 
some time past proved far too small for the needs of the 
neighbouring population, and for the enormous congrega- 
tions with which it is frequently crowded. Three hundred 
working men, chiefly shoemakers, have therefore as- 
sociated themselves together for the purpose of building ¢ 
mission church in a district where many new houses for 
the working classes are being erected. They have already 
themselves contributed £100 towards this object, and this 
in spite of the bad times from which their trade has lately 
been suffering. The movement began in October of last 
year, the men pledging themselves to exert themselves to 
the utmost, and to make whatever personal sacrifices 
might be necessary for the due accomplishment of the 
work they had taken in hand. Other working shoe- 
makers have continually joined themselves to the com- 
mittee since that time, and all have laboured zealousiy to 
stir up among themselves and others a sense of the 
privilege and joy of working for Christ. It was announced 
in April that asum of £720 had already been collected by 
their means. The site will cost £600, and about £1,400 will 
be required for the building itself, thus making a total of 
£2,000. The church is to be dedicated to St. Crispin, the 
patron saint of shoemakers, and every seat in it is to be 
free and unappropriated for ever, the desire of the 
originators being to make it a ‘‘mission” church in the 
truest sense of the word, and one to which‘all comers shall 
be equally welcome. The Committee will doubtless find it 
diflicult to raise all the money required without some out- 
side assistance, and those who may be willing to help may 
be sure of a ready acknowledginent of their offerings from 
either of the Honorary Secretaries. These are Mr. J. 
Holton, 11, Barrack Road; Mr. T. A. Ball, 69, Newland; 
and Mr. W. Page, 2, Albert Street—all at Northampton. 


AMONG THE BLUE-JACKETS. 


We are glad to find that the good work so long and ably 
carried on by Miss Agnes Weston and her fellow workers 
among the sailors of our southern ports continues to 
flourish and extend. The various Sailors’ Resis, of which 
we have given our readers some account in previous 
numbers, are not only all self-supporting and doing well 
from acommercial point of view, but the receipts show 
everywhere satisfactory signs of increasing. At Devon- 
port, where the first Rest was established, they stand as 
much as £700 higher than last year, and this sufficiently 
testifies tothe value of such institutions, as wellas to Jack’s 
appreciation of them. The remarkable increase in the 
number of those who have slept at the various Rests 
during the ‘past year points to the same conclusion; the 
number accommodated in this respect being no less than 
2,389, as compared with 42,625 last year. We observe that 
anew plan of working the Rests has lately been intro- 
duced, by which both the manager and servants acquire a 
personal interest in the success of the Institution under 
theircare, These now obtain a percentage of the profits, 





the remainder being absorbed in additions and improve. 
ments, each place bearing its own costs. The Gospel and 
Temperance Funds have both, we regret to learn, been 
overdrawn. ‘The deficiency is for the present covered by 
the General Fund, but it is hoped that the subscriptions ot 
friends may shortly enable both accounts to be made good. 
The former takes in an immense amount of useful work 
both at home and abroad. The printing and postage of 
the favourite ‘* Blue-Backs,” of which nearly a quarter of 
a million have been distributed with good results during 
the past year among the men and boys of the Royal, Mer- 
cantile, and United States Navies, is a costly item. Then 
there are the expenses connected with the Evangelists and 
Bible Women, the Hospital Flower Mission, the Tract and 
Book Fund, help to Foreign Rests, relief to the sick and 
necessitous, and free teas to Sailor Boys. The work is 
continually growing, and help is much needed to meet the 
increased expenditure. More dormitory accommodation 
is also most urgently required at Portsmouth, where hun- 
dreds of applicants have to be turned away for want of 
room. Miss Robinson’s ‘‘ Sailors’ Welcome” is also full, as 
well as the Sailors’ Home. For the fresh block of dormi- 
tories which Miss Weston is anxious to add to the Rest, 
about £3,000 will be needed, and any help sent to her for 
this purpose at the Sailors’ Rest, Devonport, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
OUR SAILOR BOYS. 


Not the least interesting portion of Miss Weston’s work 
is that which is specially carried on in behalf of our sailor 
boys, especially those in the training service at Devonport, 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, and Portland. Many of the lady- 
helpers at the various Rests make them their especial care, 
and devote the whole of the time and energy at their dis- 
posal to their welfare. We are assured that sailor boys, no 
less than others, quickly respond to personal interest, and 
that many a strange life-history has been told, and many a 
boy has brightened up at atouchof kindly sympathy. Bible 
classes and temperance meetings are held for them when- 
ever they come ashore, and the numbers that attend are a 
good guarantee of the interest the boysfeel in them. Many 
hundreds of them have, on these occasions, been induced 
to sign the pledge ; while in the case of many others, there 
has been abundant testimony that the Word of Life sown 
in their young hearts has brought forth much fruit, not 
only in the consistency of their own life and example, but 
as regards also the influence exerted upon others. Many 
of them are said to be splendid workers in the cause of 
temperance among their shipmates and others, even dis- 
tancing in numerous instances those many years their 
seniors. The addresses given to them by Miss Weston and 
other ladies on board their own vessels have been found 
very useful and much appreciated, and have, moreover, 
led many to become abstainers. Prevention being pro- 
verbially better than cure, a great work will have been ac- 
complished if the boys can thus be brought to look upon 
the drink question in its true light. The issue of the Boys’ 
Monthly Letters, which are regularly sent on board the 
various training ships, and distributed throughout the 

toyal Navy, the Mercantile Marine, and the United States 
Navy, has, during the past year, been 32,400. They have 
been the means of doing much good. Every three months 
a pledge paper is inserted for signature and return, and in 
this way many hundreds of boys have joined who could 
not easily have been reached in any other way. 





“SOWING AND REAPING.” 


By means of one of her monthly letters to sailors bearing 
this title, Miss Weston has directed their attention to the 
“Royal Naval Union for Purity of Life,” formed by her 
during the past year, and including within ‘its scope the 
abolition of swearing and the use of bad language. 'Th:is 
matter doubtless has an important bearing on the physical, 
moral, and spiritual welfare, not only of the service itsel’, 
but also that of our inland population. It has been re- 
marked with much force and truth that ‘the three deadly 
sins which are destroying spiritual life in Kngland are 
drunkenness, impurity, and infidelity,” and it is not only 
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the duty, but the privilege, of all who are in a position to 
do so, to Wage War against these evils by every means in 
their power. The two first have long been a curse, having 
had till within the last generation almost undisputed sway, 
whilst the third has of late been making enormous strides, 
With regard to the second, so much good resulted from the 
issue of “Sowing and Reaping” that it has since been 
printed in small ornamental book form, and every copy 
contains the promise for signature. One of the blue-jackets 
to whom it was sent, writes thus from the Mediterranean : 
“fam looking, with God's blessing, for great results from 
it; while we doall we can for temperance, we must not 
forget other sins. At our litthe prayer-meeting in the 
stoke-hole we earnestly prayed that many might join the 
Union. Several have joinea on board this ship.” The 
suecess Which has already been achieved in this matter 
has in some cases astonished the sailors themselves. One 
young fellow on looking at the promise exclaimed, “ You ’ll 
never get any one in the service to join that!” but when 
told that nearly 200 officers and men had become members, 
said ‘* Well, there’s no doubt it would be a great blessing.” 
The Union has not been formed one moment too soon, and 
we hope it may have abundant success in the good work 
which it seeks to accomplish. 


A MISSIONARIES’ HOME IN SICKNESS. 

A very excellent suggestion has lately been made, and 
already has assumed practical shape. This plan for 
establishing a temporary Home for sick and disabled 
missionaries. was, we believe, originated by the Church 
Extension Association, and has met with success. The 
House fit for the purpose has already been secured and put 
into repair. The furniture will erelong be provided and 
arranged, and every one will acknowledge that the Home 
must be furnished comfortably in every way, or the 
“Rest,” which is so greatly needed by the hard workers 
whom it is sought to benefit, will not be obtained. The 
weary one who returns from his enervating but useful 
work must find soft couches to receive his tired limbs, and 
the self-denying one should reap the benefit of his unselfish- 
ness. It should be at once our duty and our delight to 
minister to those who have so long been ministering to 
the heathen in distant lands. Surely if the labourer be 
worthy of his hire the missionary is deserving of all con- 
sideration when he returns broken down in health, having 
spared not himself. Let all who read this paragraph in- 
quire whether they cannot do something, whether they 
cannot send something to the secretaries of this movement 
for the use or embellishment of the Home for Invalid 
Missionaries, The address of the Secretary is 27, Kilburn 
Park Road, London, N.W. 





WORK IN JAPAN. 

We gather from some comments in The Indian Witness 
that missionary effort in Japan is crowned with success. 
Although the efforts made in that country are compara- 
tively recent, the result of the mission work is most en- 
couraging to the preachers and teachers. Testimony from 
Nagasaki comes to the effect that one clergyman alone bap- 
tised on one Sunday twenty-seven persons, and a number 
have been converted within an extraordinarily short space 
of time. Nor are the results confined to the natives. 
Foreigners who have been attracted by the work have 
come to hear and remained to pray. A Buddhist priest 
announced his intention to renounce his creed and accept 
Christianity, and there is every hope that the initial work 
which has been so successful will continue to influence 
the representatives of even European nations, who, al- 
though professing Christians, are too often, in their 
language and behaviour, bad examples to those natives 
with whom they are brought in contact. 








FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 

It has been remarked, in connection with week-day 
church services, that there is a great difficulty in persuad- 
ing the male members of a congregation to attend 
church. The same difficulty we find has arisen in the case 
of the working man, the artisan. These men, we are told, 
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can only be reached in the evening after their long and 
perhaps arduous day's toil, when they are not willing to 
listen to the reader, or visitor, or even their parish pastor. 
The women and children can be reached, but the men, the 
fathers and husbands who should set an example, are 
either at the public-house, or too listless at home to benefit 
by the teaching of the visitor. The question has now 
arisen, none too soon, What efforts can we make to reach 
the men during the day? Are there no means whereby 
the working men of our cities can be appealed to before 
the evening-time of their working days, in whichever 
sense we use the term? We are glad to find that efforts 
are being made in this much-needed direction, and that 
men as well as working girls and women are being sought 
out in the highways, and brought under the influence of 
Gospel Teaching. 
THE WAY TO REACH THEM. 

There have been some restaurants and coffee-houses 
opened under the auspices of good Samaritans where * hot 
food, served with order and cleanliness, can be had at a 
moderate cost.” One of these Working Men's Restaurants 
is near St. Katherine’s Docks, and is daily attended by a 
very miscellaneous multitude, who gladly resort there, not 
only to obtain good and wholesome food, but to listen 
on suitable occasions to the Word of Life, and short ad- 
dresses, with hymns and prayers. There is no compulsion 
in this, but we are glad to hear that the true estimation in 
which the sincere promoters of these restaurants are held 
impels the working classes in the docks to come in, and the 
house is filled with an attentive congregation. The men 
are also sought in the lodging-houses and other places. 
Bible readers penetrate on Sundays into these crowded 
receptacles, in which so much vice is found. But, thanks 
to the earnestness of the members of the Associa- 
tion, their untiring efforts are more and more ap- 
preciated. ‘ It comes to pass, sometimes,” says a writer on 
this subject, ‘* that after the service a poor creature confides 
to one of the workers that a lurking desire for better things 
lingers in the sin-crushed heart, and a word of cheer and 
support is poured in.” Thus, by little and little, by steady 
perseverance, the good seed is sown, and will undoubtedly 
bear ample fruit in due time. The same simple and effica- 
cious means are used towards the bargemen and others on 
the canals, so that a great good is being done in an unos- 
tentatious way which cannot but win admiration, and help 
for its development. 


THE MALAGA MISSION. 

In New South Wales, as we gather from a letter written 
to a contemporary, there is a great work to be done 
amongst the “black population” of Australia. A large 
number of these poor people are wandering, says the 
writer, as sheep without a shepherd, as outcasts over the 
innd, The missionaries have to gather in the young and 
aged from the scattered tribes, and provide them with 
food and shelter. The result, thanks to the benevolence of 
the Christian people in Australia and Great Britain, has 
been very good, and now the Government of New South 
Wales has come forward to provide necessary food. We 
think this gratifying result will be learnt with pleasure by 
all our English friends and supporters of the Missions in 
New South Wales, where many true converts have been 
made, 





CRIPPLES IN SWEDEN. 

Some time ago a short reference was made to this inter- 
esting Institution ; but it is not so much in the institution ii- 
self as ina hospital in connection with it that we would just 
now interest our readers. Madame de Ramsay’s Home is 
near Jonkoping, at a place called Wilhelmsro, and within a 
few years several useful and substantial additions have been 
made to it, as funds permitted. Thus a school-house and 
mission-room have been added. In this charming retreat 
the children, whose lives had been blighted by disease or 
accident, are well taken care of and nourished. There is, 
however, a want still unsupplied, namely, a little hospital 
where the poor children may be as carefully and tenderly 
nursed as they are well brought up, Funds for this are 
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needed, and if any one can assist Madame de Ramsay, she 
will be very grateful. The Home is close to Lake Wetter, 
near Jonkoping, so well known to all tourists in Sweden, 
and they can easily visit the Institution and see for them- 
selves. Further particulars may be obtained, with a full 
account of the Home, from Miss Hornbuckle, 3, Alexandra 
Villas, Brighton, who will also receive subscriptions. 


A PEEP AT WILHELMSRO. 

We may in passing gain a peep into the manner of the 
working of this Home, and a touching sight it is to see the 
little crippled children, boys and girls, carried from the 
irain, Which has brought them from the city workhouse, 
pale, sad, and indifferent. But the wholesome and happy 
influence of the Home quickly dispels all these symptoms. 
The beds are bright with wreaths of flowers, the mute ap- 
peals .of nature’s beauties are carried direct to many a 
young heart. The petals are kissed and cherished, the 
mind awakens in the child, and from the appreciation of 
nature’s gifts, with pure air, good food, and kind teaching, 
the darkened little souls expand and are enabled to grasp 
the truths of Religion and to sing their Maker’s praise. 
The children are well educated, and hopes are entertained 
that they will do much useful handiwork. 


DISCIPLESHIP WITH CHRIST. 

Under the title ‘* Discipleship,” Mrs. Pennefather has 
published a series of earnest addresses to all who are or 
claim to be Christ’s disciples. ‘* Christ’s Terms of Disciple- 
ship,” “The Disciple’s Model,” ** Fellowship in Suffering,” 
“Fellowship in Joy,” ‘ The Responsibility of Disciple- 
ship”. these are some of the subjects spoken about, and they 
give a good idea of the scope of the book. There is one 
aspect of discipleship of Christ which should never be lost 
sight of —its twofold responsibility ; and in regardtothis we 
cannot do better than quote Mrs. Pennefather’s opening 
words :—** Have we considered that not only is the honour 
of the disciple involved in the character of his daily life, 
but that a reflex light or shadow must be cast upon the 
honour of his Master by that life?) The Teacher and the 


scholar can never be dissociated. This is asolemn thought 
for those who claim to be the disciples of the Holy One.” 


THE RIGHT USE OF A CONCORDANCE. 

In acompanion volume on “ Service,” there are some very 
practical words as to the right use of a concordance to the 
Bible, a subject, as the author observes, which is more 
important than may appear at first sight. ‘ When legi- 
timately employed, the concordance is invaluable; but as 
commonly resorted to in these hasty and superficial days, 
it may become a positive’ evil. Let us make every effort 
to discover a verse, and recollect its contents, before we 
fall back on such help. We believe no one will ever become 
a good textuary who opens a concordance without any 
feeling of regret or shame at the necessity of applying to it. 
The practice should certainly not become habitual with 
our young Bible students, however much it may be needed 
in after years of pressure and failing memory. But a mode 
of study in which the concordance will be found most 
helpful is the selection of some subject in which the lead- 
ing word may be traced through all the pages where it 
occurs, and afterwards worked out in the variety of its 
bearings. Take, for example, REDEMPTION, HOLINKEss, 
CHARITY—any central word embodying the thought you 
wish to investigate, and follow it out through the length 
and breadth of the Scripture field, till it becomes in- 
wrought into the tissue of your memory and mind. It will 
be food for your own soul, and subject matter for your 
teaching. Again, take the life of some child of God, as 
recorded by the inspired writers —gathered out, as it often 
needs to be, with much care and diligence from various 
sources ; sometimes an allusion in one place, or a quotation 
in another, adding to our material where we least expect 
it (for instance, we go to Psalm xcix. to find that Moses 
was called a priest; to Acts vii. to be told that he was 
‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians;’ and to 
Hebrews xi. to learn that he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter) ; and having sketched the biography 
with as much accuracy as possible, go through it again, 
with special reference to its typical meaning.” 
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15. What town is generally supposed to be the ancient 
Salem of which Melchisedek was king ? 

16. In what way did Abraham mark the well in Beer- 
sheba as his own? 

17. Hlow many times was there a famine in the land of 
Canaan during the days of the Patriarchs? 

18. What command was given by God to the Jews con- 
ecrning the use of the fat of animals? 

19. What were the names of the four sons of Aaron? 

20. At what very ancient city did St. Paul stay while on 
his last journey to Rome? 

21. What sorcerer is mentioned in the New Testament as 
living at Samaria, and what modern word is derived from 
his name? 

22. Where did St. Paul preach his first recorded 
sermon ? 

23. What isthe judgment of St. Paul concerning law- 
suits ? 

24. In what way did God illustrate to His people that 
sins truly acknowledged “ are remembered no more ” 2? 

25. Quote the command of God concerning the con- 
tinuance of a fire upon the altar of burnt sacrifice. 

26. How old was Ishmael when Isaac was born ? 

27. What was the original name of Bethel, and by whom 
was the name altered ? 

28. Quote a passage which shows that Lot was not 
liked by the people of Sodom whilst he dwelt among 
them. 

29. What servant prayed for a blessing upon his master, 
and had his prayer answered 2 


” 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 

1. It means, probably, the place where Sichem or 
Sychar stood in the time of Moses, and is the site of Abram’s 
first entry into the land of Canaan, (Gen. xii. 6.) 

2, In the account given of the capture of Lot, and it is 
supposed he received this name because he was descended 
from Eber, the great-grandson of Shem. (Gen. xiv. 13.) 

3. Sarah was one hundred and twenty-seven years old, 
and it is notable that she is the only woman whose age is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. (Gen. xxiii. 1.) 

1, They were descended from Midian, the son of Abra- 
ham. (Gen, xxv. 2.) 

5. They laid their hands upon the head of the animal, 
and thus it was accepted as an atonement for them. (Ley. 
i, 4.) 

6. Uzziel. (Lev.x. 4.) 

7. All who were blind, lame, or had any blemish upon 
them. (Lev. xxi. 17—23.) 

8. He speaks of it as giving place to thedevil. (Iph. iv. 
26, 27.) 

9. God showed Moses a pattern, in the Mount (Sinai), 
according to which jthe Tabernacle was built. (Ex. xxv. 
40.) 

10. Moloch was the fire-god of the Ammonites, and was 
first mentioned by Moses. (Lev. xviii. 21.) 

11, They were allowed to keep it on the fourteenth day 
of the next month. (Num. ix. 10,11.) 

12. At Bethel and Mahanaim. (Gen. xxviii. 12, 19, and 
xxxii. 1, 2. 

13. The Canaanites. (Job. xli. 6, and Prov. xxxi. 24.) 

14. “ The Lord appeared unto Abram,” (Gen, xii. 7.) 
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THE INSPIRATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
IN TWO PAPERS—FIRST PAPER. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., AUTHOR OF “CHRIST THE WORLD’S TRUE LIGHT,” ETC. 


“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock. If any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with Me.”—REv. iii. 20. 





N the citation of this verse the em- 
phasis is usually put upon the at- 
titude of Christ outside human 
souls, standing at the door and soli- 
citing admission. 

In this representation the ideas 
are, His patience and His manifold 
ways of appeal on the one hand, 
and the inviolable freedom of the 

human soul on the other. Christ will patiently 

solicit admission—He will not force an entrance ; 
the soul of man is free to reject even Him, 

Indeed, in the moral domain of things, there 
can be no coercion, only suasion. If a man re- 
ceives Christ into his heart, he receives Him 
voluntarily. Receiving Christ is simply responding 
to His solicitations to be holy, according to Him 
the sympathy and love of our affections. Will and 
affection cannot be coerced ; coercion would disable 
moral action and destroy moral responsibility. 

And sinful feeling is strong, so that the appeal 
of Christ meets no response. He is long kept 
knocking at the door. It needs all the persistence, 
patience, and persuasiveness of His love to sustain 
His appeal, to overcome the reluctance of the heart 
to admit Him, its clinging fondness for the evil 
things that He comes to cast out. Sometimes it 
persists in its refusal to the end, and Christ 
knocks until “ His head is filled with the dew, 
and His locks with the drops of the night,” and 
then He turns away and weeps because it “ would 
not know in this its day.” 

It is not, however, here a representation of utter 
godlessness and refusal ; the Laodiceans whom He 
solicits are only lukewarm—“‘ neither hot nor cold,” 
religious enough to have rudimentary spiritual life, 
irreligious enough to stint its nurture and with- 
hold its full affections. The door is only partially 
opened ; in a large measure Christ is still kept 
standing without the life that is fundamentally 
spiritual. 

The indwelling of Christ is an experience of 
manifold degrees. Spiritual sympathy with Him, 
religious submission to Him may be more or less. 
Some men have but a stinted religious life—they 
are “saved so as by fire.” In other men Christ 
dwells “richly,” and ‘an abundant entrance is ad- 
ministered to them.” Every degree of unholiness 
and unspiritualness is a refusal of admission. 
Christ stands without every affection that He is 
not permitted to possess, every energy of life that 
He does not control, And He knee} far admis- 
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sion at the door of the lukewarm half-saved soul 
—as earnestly and patiently as He does at the 
door of the wholly irreligious. 

That is the representation of Christ outside 
human hearts. 

But, besides this outside soliciting, here is also 
a representation of His inside presence—His in- 
dwelling when admission to the heart is given to 
Him. What is He as a Guest? What is the 
manner or spirit of His indwelling? What kind 
of a presence does He constitute? What are His 
religious inspirations? They are represented by 
another, and I think a very unexpected metaphor 
—“T will come in to him, and sup with him, and 
he with Me.” 

I. The general idea is of divine indwelling, con- 
cerning which only a few words may be said. 

It is, however, a fundamental idea in the New 
Testament representation of the Christian life. 
This is never represented as mere obedience to 
commandments, as mere conformity to the re- 
quirements of virtue and religion. This it is, for 
in the Christian life holiness and piety are de- 
manded and realised in a measure such as no 
other system ever ventures to propose; but not as 
an effort of our unaided nature and purpose to 
struggle up to a mere standard set before it—only 
as the natural and necessary fruit of a renewed 
heart, a regenerated nature. The tree is made 
good, and its fruit is necessarily good ; the foun- 
tain is purified, and its streams are necessarily pure. 

It is the fundamental difference between 
character fashioned from without, and character as 
the growth of organic life. This is the relation of 
the Christian life to goodness which is repre- 
sented in the New Testament. It is its cardinal 
distinction from all mere systems of morality, 
and, indeed, from all other systems of religion. 
Christianity begins by changing the moral feel- 
ings of a man, and goodness is their natural ex- 
pression—life first, holiness as the fruit of it. 
Character as a product of life. 

In this way the idea of divine quickening and 
in-dwelling comes in. How is the Christian life 
to begin? ‘How can a man be born again when 
he isold?” What are the forces that are to destroy 
the love of sin, and to produce in him a love for 
holiness? The answer of Jesus Christ is, that 
this is a divine quickening, a being born of the 
Spirit of God, a being “born from above.” And 
if you demand scientific analysis, He tells you 
that, like all causation of life, it is incap- 
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able of it. It is as mysterious as it is spon- 
taneous, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” Life may 
be examined in its processes and laws, but life 
in its causation and essential qualities is God’s 
secret, 

“Aye,” you say, “but this is precisely that 
mysticism which compels men to reject Chris- 
tianity, that transcendental element of it that 
refuses to submit itself to the tests of even ordi- 
nary moral science. We cannot reason with it so as 
to determine the exact nature of moral obliga- 
tions, or the exact measure of human ability to 
comply with them. Christianity takes refuge in 
the supernatural, in what it calls divine illumina- 
tions, divine quickenings, divine nurturings, 
which we can neither reason with nor under- 
stand.” 

Perhaps not. But it does not therefore follow 
that they are not true. It is precisely the 
mystery of all life, physical as well as moral. It 


_ does not follow that what the poet or the painter 


or the scientist sees in a landscape is not there, 
because [ have no faculty for discerning it. “TI 
cannot see such things in nature,” said an object- 
ing critic to Turner, concerning one of his 
pictures. Don’t you wish you could, sir?” was 
his sufficient reply. What I see depends upon 
my faculty for seeing. And my faculty for dis- 
cerning things moral or spiritual depends upon 
my own culture of it. In the moral domain of 
things faculty may be blunted or destroyed by 
neglect or violence, but you do not exonerate 
from responsibility a man who has so disqualified 
himself. A man may lie until his very sense of 
truth is destroyed. A man may cheat until he 
has lost the very feeling of honesty. A man 
may do violence to his conscience until it is 
“seared as with a hot iron.” A man may indulge 
in hard and brutal feeling until he loses the very 
power of kindness. A man may trample upon 
the spiritual in his nature, be vicious, worldly, 
carnal until the very sense of religion has gone, 
and he is “ past feeling.” He does not thereby 
escape moral reprobation, Such things are every 
day. Ina thousand things and forms we recog- 
nise and condemn them. 

What is there in human life that does not pass 
into the mystical? In physical life you have not 
solved the problems of its quality and causation 
when you have proved laws of foree and chemistry, 
and gravitation, and electricity ; you have simply 
demonstrated its modes. All physical analysis 
runs up into mysticism—the inscrutable mystery 
of life—that which causes the operation of all 
taws—which causes motion, and growth, and as- 
gimilation, and function. It is a mystery of vital 
causation, as great and as inscrutable as the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of God in the soul of a 


man causing his religious vitality, and motion, 
and growth. 

Until science explains the mystery of physical 
life intowhich all physiological questions run up, it 
has not a vestige of standing ground for its demur 
to the mysticism of spiritual life which Christianity 
affirms. The mystery of physical life in a veget 
able is fully as great as the mystery of spiritual 
life in a human soul. 

Or take the analogy of human relationships, 
We are all familiar with the influence of one man 
upon another—how friend or lover enters into the 
affections, takes possession of them, and through 
these changes our character and rules our life ; it 
is our commonest experience of the power of life, 
And yet how utterly it refuses to lend itself to 
analysis. This mystery of human inspiration is 
an indwelling that is utterly inscrutable. If 
you recognise the common inspiration of human 
affection, are you not most unreasonable in deny- 
ing the inspirations of God’s Spirit? He Who 
made the heart, can He not touch it? Is not the 
whole economy of human affections inscrutable ? 
Who shall explain the arbitrary affinities, the do- 
minant forces of human hearts? Does not the 
recognition of them make the possibility of the 
Divine indwelling more apparent ? 

“T will come in to him and sup with him ;” is 
this a mere figure of speech? Does it mean no 
more than the suasive sympathetic influence of 
man upon man ? is it to be superficially interpreted 
as the mere influence of teaching or example? Of 
course Christ does influence us in this way, His 
words of Divine truth do influence our thought. 
His example of peerless holiness does influence 
our heart, just as those of any good man might do, 

3ut is this all that is meant by Christ’s in- 
dwelling ? This would not be a sufficient explana- 
tion of the life of a vegetable or an animal. Is 
the spiritual life of the soul so inferior a thing 
that so contemptuous an explanation of it suffices? 
Is it not the probability that it follows the analogy 
of the lower domain of physical life? Can we 
conceive of life, in any form of it, as self-caused ? 
Is not all life God-quickened ?—a mystic product 
of some divine force that we can neither explain 
nor deny? 

Is not my spiritual nature a witness? What 
is my susceptibility to Divine quickening? What 
is my capability of religious thought and feeling? 
T have a religious character that I can neither 
destroy nor ignore. And when Christ tells me 
that the Spirit of God speaks to this nature of 
mine, yuickens it, enters it, dwells in it, all that 
is in me responds. I feel the harmony and the 
preciousness of the assurance, and its truth is 
attested by my consciousness. A new life is 
unquestionably produced within me, and is not 
this the most rational explanation of it ? 

It seems to me, therefore, that this teaching of 
a Divine indwelling in human souls, as_ the 
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efficient cause of religious life, is really in pro- 
foundest harmony with everything that we know 
about life. He who superciliously rejects it as 
a supernatural superstition, is just as wise, or as 
foolish, as the scientist who, having completed his 
analysis of a vegetable or animal organism, should 
ignore or ridicule the mysterious property which 
animated it. This is surely the most universal, 
as it is the divinest, of all truths concerning life. 
And he who cannot recognise it is to be pitied, 
just as we should pity the man incapable of the 
moral discernment of truth, or the emotional in- 
spiration of love. In this as in all things Chris- 
tianity is in strictest harmony with the general 
laws of the universe. 
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This, then, is the fundamental thought, the 
great and blessed secret of a man’s religious life. 
“ Christ in you the hope of glory.” It is a con- 
sciousness in religious life which is full of 
inspiration, the source of all that is greatest in 
its achievements, of all that is most blessed in its 
experience. So Christian men gloriously struggle 
in the battle with evil, patiently bear with God’s 
processes of discipline, triumphantly rejoice in 
their hope of glory. Theirs is “the higher 
life,” the “ witness of the Spirit with their spirit,” 
the “ peace that passeth all understanding, keep- 
ing the heart and the mind,” the “ joy that is un- 
speakable and full of glory.” “He abideth with 
you, and shall be in you.” 








TWO ANGELS. 


WN LITTLE maiden said, 
» - “T’m weary, mother, let me rest ;”— 


e©s>- The mother stroked the golden head, 


And pressed it to her breast. 
And soon the drowsy lid 
Curtained the throne of earthly light, 
And Sleep, the angel, touched and hid 
The weariness that night. 


Once more the maiden said, 
“T’m weary, mother, let me rest ;”— 
The mother, weeping at the bed, 
Kissed the pale face, and blest. 
And soon the tranquil lid 
Closed on the light of earthly day, 
And Death, the angel, touched and hid 
The weariness for aye, W. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS FANSHAWE’S COMMISSION. 


WAS a little euri- 
ous, as may be 
supposed, about 
what Miss Fan- 
shawe would 
have to say to me 
upon our next 
meeting ; and the 
tone of command 
with which, on 
the morning that 
followed our 
strange fragment 
of talk in the 
drawing-room, 
she ordered me to 
be ready at a 
specified time, as 
she would like to drive with me through the Park, 
did not tend to lessen my curiosity. She wished 
evidently to speak to me, and to speak to me alone, 





I hastily resolved to allow her to initiate the conver- 
sation. I would answer any questions she might 
wish to put to me; but I would say nothing to 
awaken her spirit of mockery. 

Years have come and gone since that Christmas- 
time, and I can now confess what I would not then 
have hinted, even to myself. I was a little—a very 
little—afraid of Miss Fanshawe. While I could 
not help admiring her for her composure in society, 
her readiness of wit, and her perfect fearlessness of 
every one, even her stepfather, who kept all the rest 
of us more or less in awe, she was an enigma to me, 
and up to this her manners, whenever we met, had 
been so capricious that I never knew exactly how to 
take her. Her sudden seeking of my society was, 
therefore, to me a strange thing, and I started for 
that memorable drive with a great mixture of feelings, 

Scarcely were we well off—we were driving in her 
favourite carriage, a little open Victoria—before she 
said, looking at me fully, “I want you to tell me all 
you know about Rowlandson.” 

This, then, was the explanation of the mystery. 
It was in my friend, and not in me, that Miss Fan- 
shawe was interested. I, as it has been seen, was 
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interested in him also, and, delighted that my com- 
panion and I should have hit upon a subject concern- 
ing which we were of one mind, I answered readily— 

“Except that I have a great admiration for him, 
I have very little to tell. I don’t know why I men- 
tioned him last night. I suppose I had been think- 
ing of him so much, and he is such an uncommonly 
good fellow. If you only knew how well he takes 
his hard lines !” 

“You think his lines, as you call them, are really 
very hard?” said my companion, with a curious con- 
straint in her voice and manner. 

“Well! of course they are. As he has no head— 
at least, so they suppose—for the higher parts of our 
business, he is put to all kinds of drudgery. Between 
ourselves, I don’t think Uncle James likes him. 
Then, though he never complains, { am positive he 
is frightfully poor. He lives in the most miserable 
way ; half starves himself at times. But the worst 
of all is that the poor fellow has got into a wrong 
groove, and he knows it. He has neither the head 
nor the heart for business, and life in London is a 
slow torture to him. But for his imagination and his 
marvellous flow of spirits, I really think he would 
die. By-the-by, don’t you know him ?” 

“We have met,” answered Augusta, “and I admire 
him as you do; as everybody must.” 

“T am _ so glad to hear that,” I said, joyfully. 
“Then there is one point on which we are agreed. 
From the look of things last night, I was afraid we 
were going to be deadly foes.” 

“T confess I treated you rather badly,” she said, 
“You will find out soon, if you have not already, 
that I can be unamiable at times. But [looking at 
me with a glance whose meaning I did not at that 
time grasp] if you continue to be sincere with me, I 
shall be friendly towards you. The only thing I can’t 
tolerate is affectation.” 

“And there I thoroughly agree with you,” I 
answered, with some satisfaction ; for, although I 
was very far from being what is called in love with 
Augusta, yet, admiring her as I did, it gave me great 
pleasure to find that she was willing to abandon her 
mysteriously hostile attitude towards me. 

For a few minutes we talked on indifferent sub- 
jects—the weather, life in London, life in the country. 
I was full of pleasure in the brightness of the morn- 
ing, and I could not refrain from giving my pleasure 
words. The clear wintry sky, the white frost glistening 
on the grass, the trees of the Park, whose myriad 
branches stood out clearly defined against the light— 
these things, with the warmly clad holiday people 
hurrying by, interested and charmed me, and, for 
some time, Augusta was content to listen to my re- 
marks, 

But very soon she led our conversation back to the 
subject with which it had started. 

“You say your friend Mr, Rowlandson is in a 
wrong groove,” she began, abruptly. “ What do you 
mean by that ?” 

“JT mean,” I answered, “ that the life he is leading 
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is utterly unsuited to him. Uncle James is right 
there. He will never make a business-man.” 

“But he has to make his way in the world,” said 
Augusta, thoughtfully. “What do you think he 
ought to do?” 

Of course my answer was ready. There is an idea 
abroad that any man who cannot get on in England, 
has merely to show himself in some land across the 
sea, in order to make friends and fortune. I was at 
the age when this idea is particularly strong, and [ 
said, without the slightest hesitation— 

“Tf I were he, I should go abroad.” 

“To one of the colonies, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, or to the United States. There is work for 
every one in those new countries, and much greater 
chances for an unknown man than over here. Be- 
sides, Rowlandson is such a good feliow. With his 
appearance and accomplishments, he would be sure 
to make his way.” 

“And you think,” asked Augusta, “that he is 
certain not to make his way in London ?” 

“T am afraid there is very little chance for him, 
and London is doing him harm.” 

“How? What do you mean by that?” 

There was a sharp ring in her voice, which, had I 
meant to blacken Rowlandson’s character to her, 
would have warned me to be careful ; but, seeing my 
intentions were of a diametrically opposite nature, I 
had no difficulty in explaining, 

“Please don’t mistake me,” I said. ‘“‘ Whatever 
other people say, it’s my own firm belief that Row- 
landson is as good a man every way as ever stepped. 
He couldn’t take to bad ways if he tried ; it isn’t in 
him. But he wants force. You will know what I 
mean, Circumstances may be too much for him.” 

“You mean,” filled in my companion, again with 
that curiously constrained manner, as if she were 
forcing herself to speak calmly, “that he might lose 
heart.” 

“Yes, that is just what [I do mean. He might 
allow himself to drift, become poorer and poorer, lose 
his high spirit and hopefuiness, get the wings of his 
imagination clipped. You can’t think, by-the-by, 
what an imaginative fellow he is. He has the 
strangest fancies.” 

Here, drawn on by the deep interest in my com- 
panion’s face, I gave an account of some of the con- 
versations Rowlandson and I had had _ together, 
ending with the curious one which had followed our 
last dinner. Her eyes sparkled with amusement as 
I went on, and the idea of London’s restoration to its 
primeval wildness seemed to divert her extremely. 

“Why doesn’t he try literature?” she asked. 

“T have suggested that, but he says he couldn’t 
tell people anything that would be worth their listen- 
ing to. That’s another point about him: he is the 
most fantasticady Quixotic person. If he is to get 
money, he must give what he considers money’s 
worth.” 

“T am afraid,” said Augusta, with a sad smile, 
“that your Mr. Rowlandson is a very hopeless kind 
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of a person. He will never do any good for him- 


self.” 
“On the contrary,” I answered, “I believe he can 
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with you, a man of nearly his own age, and his 


friend. Can’t you suggest this idea of going abroad 
to him? Of course, he would require money for a 
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and will get on. He is far too good a fellow to sink, 
If any one were to give him a helping hand—if he 
could be got abroad, for instance - 

“ Would it be possible to help him?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Tt would be a little difficult.” I answered; “he 
is proud.” 


“Yes; I know he is. But he would not be proud 


Say 


start; but you can afford to lend it to him. 
you have plenty, which will be perfectly true ; for I 
have a large fortune, and any money you like to ask 
from me for so good a purpose as helping a man like 
Rowlandson to help himself, I will give you cheer- 


fully. Say he will be under no obligation, for he can 
pay you whatever interest he likes, so long as he 
keeps the money. But a business man like you, 
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Frank ”—this was said with a flattering smile—“ will 
know exactly how to put it.” 

I did not say what I felt—that such a task as that 
which my companion wished me to undertake would 
require for its performance other qualities than those 
of a mere business man, and that I feared it pre- 
sented difficulties which would be insuperable ; be- 
cause, through her quietness of voice and manner, I 
had read a passion of earnest anxiety. 

I was romantic, as some of my friends will already 
have found out, but even had it not been so, I think 
I should have discerned that something more than a 
benevolent desire to help a good man to help himself 
animated my companion. 

Unwittingly the poor girl had, in fact, betrayed 
herself to me. I believed I knew her secret, and I 
could not dash her hopes to the ground, or in a moment 
kill the satisfaction which I saw she derived from the 
thought that she might be instrumental in putting into 
the hands of the man she loved the fulerum which, in 
our common enthusiasm for our friend, we believed 
would enable him to move the universe. But the 
sincerity upon which she had insisted as the condi- 
tion of our friendship demanded that I should, at 
least, answer doubtfully. So I thanked her for her 
offer, that I was careful to receive as if it, had been 
prompted by friendship for me, and, while promising 
tu do my utmost to make it serve Rowlandson, 
allowed her to see that I feared he would not be an 
easy man to serve. 

From that conversation my -friendship with Au- 
gusta Fanshawe may be said to date. During the 
few days we spent together in the same house it 
made rapid strides. She was still patronising, even 
at times a little mocking in her manner towards me; 
but I remarked that this attitude was more frequent 
when we were in the company of others than when, 
either out of doors or in her mother’s crowded recep- 
tion rooms, we were thrown, as often happened, 
wholly on the society one of the other. 

As it happened, we had many tastes in common. 
I had come, since my stay in London, not only to 
care for music, but to be able to distinguish good 
music from bad, and Augusta, having found out that 
I really had, and did not put on, this taste, con- 
descended to take no notice of me when, as she 
played or sang with that delightful absence of self- 
consciousness which was her principal charm, I lin- 
gered near the piano. In this way many a fine old 
English ballad, and many a soul-subduing melody, 
the solemn movement of some of Beethoven’s love- 
liest Adagios, and the pathetic tenderness of his 
Andantes became familiar to me. We sympathised 
also in our literary tastes. Augusta was an om- 
nivorous reader, and she took a special delight in 
poetry, while I, upon whom the beautiful dreaming 
season, when a newly read poem is a newly felt rap- 
ture, had only just dawned, could talk with a boy’s 
enthusiasm of my favourites. 

I think I must sometimes have been very amusing, 
and I often look back now with a smile to the literary 


and social judgments which I then maintained weré 
the only judgments possible for people of taste, 
Augusta, however, for all her pretension to experience, 
was at very much the same stage of knowledge as 
myself, and she listened, not with patience alone, but 
with approval, while I lauded Freedom to the skies 
and wrote down Custom and Conventionality as 
tyrants of the human race. 

Thus the days of my holiday wore away. 

One other incident I remember with particular 
definiteness on account of the light it shed on cer- 
tain circumstances which had up to that been mys- 
terious to me. 

One afternoon—it was on the day before I was to 
resume my duties at the office—my uncle sent for 
me to his study. When I went in, he said he wished 
to have a little talk with me, and bade me sit down 
by the fire. “I hope,” he began by saying, “that 
you have enjoyed your holiday, Frank, and that 
everything is to your liking in the house.” 

“Tt is so much to my liking,” I answered, “ that 
Iam almost glad I am going away. A month or 
two of such a life as this would make a Sybarite of 
me.” 

I said this lightly, and I confess I was surprised 
by the seriousness with which it was taken, 

“That is not a right feeling on your part,” said my 
uncle ; “ you ought to accustom yourself to luxury. 
Treat it as the complete man treats everything around 
him. To such a person luxury is a mere accident, 
it ministers to his legitimate self-respect, and im- 
presses the fact of his superiority upon that denser 
portion of the human multitude that can never be 
brought to understand anything deeper than ex- 
ternals. To him that is the whole of its value. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“Yes; but I scarcely see how what you say 
applies to me. I am never likely to be great.” 

“Pardon me, Francis; you know what you are, 
but you do not know what you will be ; you do not 
even know what you are likely to be.” 

There was something not so much in these words 
themselves, as in the tone and manner of their ex- 
pression, that smote me with a sudden surprise. I 
glanced at my uncle, who was looking away from me 
into the glowing embers of the fire, and scarcely had 
I looked before I withdrew my eyes, for I could 
almost have imagined that it was a new man I saw 
before me. There had come over the face which I 
knew so well, a sudden illumination, and it  per- 
plexed, almost for a moment startled me. 

What did it mean? Had a magician’s wand 
touched him, or could it be that I saw him as he was 
for the first time—that the calmness which was his 
habitual attitude, and the cynical indifference to 
anything higher than every-day life and its necessi- 
ties, with which his ordinary manner was occasionally 
supplemented, were merely a mask hiding his true 
self? However this may have been, it is certain that 
at this moment the intensity of a passionate earnest- 
ness, and of a hope that no disappointment could 
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quench, was manifest in his face and manner, To 
me the difference between his two attitudes was as 
that which exists between a man who sleeps and one 
who is fully awake. Long after I remembered that 
moment, and interpreted it with the help of a larger 
experience. For, since then, I have seen on other 
faces these momentary flashes of meaning, as if a life 
buried beneath the life of every day were forcing its 
way to the surface, and making itself known as the 
true life. And some of these I never saw again, and 
from some I have been parted by the force of cireum- 
stances. But it is a dream of mine that, in the 
great hereafter, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, I shall see these once more, and know them 
by the memory of those moments which, when we 
were here on earth, had shown them as they were. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FURTHER LIFE IN LONDON, 

A SENSE of surprise, and expectation of I knew not 
what, was throbbing through my veins. I dared not 
speak ; I scarcely ventured so much as to look into 
my uncle’s face. Though I could not certainly have 
foretold what was to follow, I had a feeling that the 
moment was critical in my life, that something, 
hitherto strange, was to be explained, that I was to 
be called upon for a decision, that demands which I 
might find it hard to meet were to be made upon me 
—uand secretly I tried to brace myself to meet, as a 
man should, whatever might be before me. 

Presently my uncle spoke again, taking up our 
conversation where it had been dropped. 

“ A man walking through a valley,” said he, “ sees 
only a short way in front of him. We are all in 
that position as regards our life in this world: more 
especially is this the case with those who are young, 
and whose knowledge and experience are limited. 
You admit this ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“This, then, is your own position. You see only 
a little way on every side of you. You are walking 
on blindly towards a goal of which you know 
nothing. But let us suppose you are being watched 
by some one on a hill. Will he not have a much 
better notion than you of the kind of country your 
road passes through ? ” 

“Tf life were like a mapped-out country,” I 
answered, “ But it is not.” 

“That is true of most people’s lives. Possibly not 
of yours. Let us suppose that the person watching 
you has actually mapped out your career.” 

As he spoke those last words, emphasising them 
strongly, his keen and ardent gaze was fixed upon 
me. And again I felt, as I had felt before, that he 
desired to bind my will to his, to mould me after his 
fashion. And again I made a wild bid for independ- 
ence. 
“There would still be a difficulty,” I faltered. 
“ And what is that ?” asked my unele. 
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“T might not be able to take the course arranged 
for me.” 

I said “able” instead of “ willing,” as I had at 
first intended, being afraid of how my uncle might 
meet my assertion of my right to self-disposal. 

“ Ah!” he said, with a half smile : “but I am al- 
Ways supposing you a reasonable man, Francis—one 
who will not act upon mere caprice.” 

I still persisted. 

“Tt might not be a question of caprice.” 

“The word caprice may be read in different ways,” 
he answered. ‘‘ However, as I do not think you are 
capricious, I will not at present give you my reading 
of it ; and I have matters of greater importance to 
speak about. Listen to me now, and try to under- 
stand and remember what I say. Years ago, when I 
was a young man, I was ambitious of distinction in 
the political world. As it happened, I was thrown 
into the very centre of one of the frequently recwrrent 
agitations which preceded the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and this, with other things, led me to study the 
very imperfect science that goes by the name of 
political economy. I began with very little aim and 
no object except to satisfy my curiosity. Soon, how- 
ever, the study took hold of me. I became fascinated 
—I read everything I could pick up on the subject. 
I attended lectures, and I persuaded men older and 
more experienced than myself to tell me what they 
knew. And next my imagination began to work. 
I found that it was possible for me, as well as for 
those from whom I was learning, to have views and 
ideas. With the new thoughts came a new enthu- 
siasm, and I burned with a desire to bring them 
before the world. 

“T shall not at present tell you what my views 
were, though I may probably do so later. I will 
merely say that the longer I live, the more con- 
vinced I feel not only of their justice, but also of 
their right to a place in the political history 
of this country. As you will naturally imagine, my 
early dream was to gain that place for them by my 
own exertions. I soon found, however, that without 
an independent fortune, it would be impossible for me 
to force my way into political life. I determined to 
make money, and then try again. But the process 
known as “making a fortune” is a much more 
arduous matter than young people think. I had not 
set to work long before I discovered that if I really 
meant to succeed, I must set aside everything—my 
ambitious dreams, my political studies, my essays in 
the art of oratory—and devote myself wholly to the 
task of building up a business, Then only did I 
begin to succeed ; but still it was hard uphill work, 
and it is only now—now, when I am too old ever to 
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hope, even if I should enter political life, to make 
my mark there, that my fortunes are on a sutliciently 
secure basis to enable me to make the attempt.” 

He paused here, and glanced at me inquiringly. 
I had been listening with the deepest interest and 
sympathy ; but the communication made was of so 
strange a character that I scarcely knew how to meet 
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it. At last I asked my uncle falteringly why he did 
not now enter political life. He was strong in body, 
and mentally most vigorous, and I hoped he had 
many years before him. 

But he shook his head. “If,” he said, “ my regard 
for my own importance were in any way to be com- 
pared with my regard for my ideas, I should take 
your advice, Frank. I would make use of my wealth 
as a fulcrum, and push myself into the world that, 
since my boyhood, I have looked upon longingly from 
afar. But this is not the case, and a short time ago I 
finally decided, rather for the sake of my ideas than for 


purpose, and capable of receiving and making yoiit 
own the views and ideas of others. Besides, you have 
a good name, a fair connection, and honourable ante- 
cedents and prospects. Seeing this, I have fixed upon 
you as my successor—you are to be more, for you are 
to be my Second Self; in you my ambition is to be 
merged ; through you the fortune I have gathered 
together is to be made to serve the purpose to which, 
before it was gained, I had determined to devote it, 
By you, whether I live or die, my voice, that cireum- 
stances which I once thought cruel, have made dumb, 
will be heard in the councils of nations and influence 
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my own sake, to give up the thought of pushing them 
myself. But I did not see why therefore they should 
die. If another, a younger man than I, one who 
needed not to give to money-making the best part of 
his days, should learn my thoughts, should be fired by 
them, should have force enough to bring them before 
his generation, and fervour enough to impress men 
with a sense of their importance; if this, I say, 
might be, I should be content, my ambition would be 
realised, I should die in peace.” 

His voice dropped ; I dared not answer, I seemed 
to know what was coming, but while full of an eager 
wish to hear more, my heart was held captive by an 
indescribable dread. Presently he spoke again. 

“T see,” he said, fixing his eyes upon me, “ that 
you begin to understand why I have given you my 
confidence to-day ; but I must speak more plainly 
still, Isee in you certain qualities that I have not 
hitherto found in any man of your age. You are not 
very brilliant, but you are industrious, tenacious of 


their decisions. But—wait a moment, Francis, do not. 
answer me yet—lI offer you wealth, more wealth than 
my own, for two or three fortunes will meet in your 
hands, and before men are struck by the originality of 
your views they will stand and gape at your colossal 
fortune ; and I offer you ‘greatness, a name, power, 
and influence in the world. There is only one way, 
however, in which all this can be accomplished. You 
must not only follow my advice and obey me im- 
plicitly in everything ; you must think my thoughts, 
you must consent to be governed altogether by my 
ideas, you must bear in mind continually that one 
false step, one concealed action, one independent 
purpose, independently carried out, may ruin all our 
common chances of success.” 

And there he stopped again, as if expecting me 
to answer. 

That was the strangest moment of all my life. 
There are fables told in many a different form, of 
human beings who, to escape some evil or gain some 




















good, have sold themselves body and soul to the 
powers of evil. Fables they are, as we know, and 
yet do they not image a truth? I confess that, at 
this strange moment, the memory of some of these 
tales returned to my mind, There was no reason. 
My uncle had not asked me to do anything wrong. 
It was probable that he would never do so, for he 
was not only a man of honour; he was, to the best of 
my belief, a good man. And yet, even to a good 
man, which of us all cares to barter our independ- 
ence? Tempting as was the prospect held out 
before my dazzled eyes, and firmly as I believed in 
my uncle’s power to fulfil it, I hesitated. To make 
such a promise as was required of me would be to 
put my conscience into the keeping of another. Could 
I, dared I, do this? Would it be right or wise? 

He saw my hesitation and spoke again: “I see 
I have surprised you, and at present I will not urge 
you further. All I say is—remember what I have 
told you, and bear it in mind in all our future dealings 
one with the other. I am aware,” he added, smiling, 
“ that independence is pleasant to boys and girls. A 
good many of them think they are traitors to them- 
selves if they give it up. But those who have reached 
middle age know that we are none of us independent, 
Society is a vast sequence of interdependent events, 
and we act and react one upon the other continually. 
It requires a larger experience than yours, however, 
to understand this, Will you say that you will try 
to bring your will into harmony with mine ?” 

“With all my heart,” I answered warmly. “ You 
have been kindness itself to me, and I should be 
very ungrateful if I did not try to obey you. Be- 
sides ”—I could not help adding this—“ in obliging 
you I am obliging my mother.” 

I thought a look of satisfaction came over my 
uncle’s face, but all he answered was, “ Very well ! 
I will ask no more of you just now. Don’t be sur- 
prised,” he went on, with a smile, “if a very long 
time passes before I again mention this subject to 
you. The time for you to become my true confidant 
is still distant. I have only thrown out a few hints 
for your present guidance.” 

After that we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room for afternoon tea, and on the following day I 
returned to my London lodgings and the multifarious 
work of my every-day life, which had gained a new 
meaning and interest in my eyes. 

Over the weeks and months that followed that 
first holiday I must pass very briefly indeed. I am 
not sure that I could say much about them, for the 
speed with which they flew was to me almost mir- 
aculous. Now when I look back it seems to me some- 
times as if during those three years my mental life 
was carried on in the midst of a whirlwind, which 
swept it from point to point with such velocity that 
the very sense of movement was lost. 

Once I saw my mother, who paid a visit to the 
Mortimers of a few days’ duration. She was much 
admired and appreciated by every one there, and 
Augusta Fanshawe showed more friendship towards 
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her than she had ever manifested, so far as I knew, 
to any other lady. 

Before she left she did me the honour and plea- 
sure of spending a few days as my visitor in the 
house where I lodged in Islington, and my uncle was 
kind enough to give me, for those days, an entire 
holiday. The pleasure and pride I experienced in 
entertaining my mother and showing her the things 
that I considered best worth seeing in London, and 
the delight of the long evenings which we spent in 
planning out the future, I must leave to the imagina- 
tion of those who have once been young, and who 
have loved their parents as I loved mine. I would 
not give up the memory of those three days for any 
consideration. 

Almost the last thing my mother did was to ex- 
press, in stronger terms than she had ever used before, 
her sense of our mutual indebtedness to Uncle James, 
and to beg me to put myself entirely in his hands. 

“T see,” she said, looking at me with kind indul- 
gent eyes, “that my brother’s despotic ways and 
words frighten you sometimes. I used to feel so 
when I was young, and, as you know, I mistook 
him. Do not you repeat my mistake.” 

I answered, smilingly, that so long as my uncle 
and I continued on our present terms there was little 
danger of our wills clashing. 

* But occasions may arise,” persisted my mother, 
anxiously. “ Forgive me for urging you, Frank, but 
I know your uncle so well. It is everything or 
nothing with him.” 

*“ And if it were nothing,” I answered, for I was a 
little offended at my mother’s persistence, “surely 
you think me capable of fighting the world for my- 
self. There is no danger,” I added, hastily, for I 
saw a grieved expression in her face; “‘ Uncle James 
and I are not at all likely to quarrel.” 

This was true ; for as yet, save in the one instance 
I have given, we had not disagreed ; and since, al- 
though he had not fully expounded to me his political 
creed, our views on questions that were agitating the 
public mind did not often differ, I strongly believed 
that, when the moment which was to test my 
obedience should arrive, I might find that I could 
obey him with a light heart. 

Before relating how this period of my life came to 
a close, I must give a few words to others. 

In my hope, by Miss Fanshawe’s help, to befriend 
Percy Rowlandson, I had been disappointed. After 
our dinner together, in which he had allowed me a 
little glimpse of himself as he was, our friendship 
“ame to an abrupt end. This was not by my doing, 
nor could I tax myself with any word or action that 
could, by any possibility, have wounded his easily 
alarmed sensitiveness, The only way in which I 
could explain his persistent avoidance of me was that 
he saw Mr. Mortimer did not approve of our in- 
timacy, and that he did not wish to deprive me of his 
favour. 

We had not many opportunities of meeting, for, 
shortly after the Christmas I spent at Kensington, he 
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left the office suddenly. ‘That he could leave with- 
out a word of farewell, or a hint concerning his 
destination and plans for the future, grieved me 
inexpressibly, and for my own sake, no less than 
Miss Fanshawe’s I did my utmost to find out where 
he was living, but for some time I was unsuccessful. 
He wrote to none of us. He seemed to wish to 
break off all connection with the office. I believed, 
however, that he was still in London, and I prose- 
cuted my inquiries diligently. Then it came to my 
ears that he had taken a clerkship on a small salary 
in a City warehouse. 

Shortly after this we met incidentally in the street, 
and had a few words of conversation. He was not 
very communicative, and it seemed to me as if he 
purposely avoided giving me any opening for advice 
or offers of assistance. 

We met again a few months later—this time at a 
restaurant, during the lunch hour, and I managed to 
pin him for a few minutes, during which, with some 
ditlidence, I suggested the idea of his starting afresh 
in anew country. 

But the way in which he received my suggestion 
did not encourage me to repeat it, and, after this, a 
much longer time elapsed before we saw each other 
again, 

I was sent one day to Millwall Docks on some 
business for the firm. It was a glorious morning in 
early spring, and I determined to go by river. As I was 
stepping on boarda steamboat at Blackfriars Pier, Isaw 
Rowlandson sitting on deck. His back was turned to- 
wards me, and, for fear he should land in order to avoid 
me, I would not accost him until the boat began to 
Then I took aseat near him; but still he 
did not see me, and I had time to notice the pallor of 
his skin and the sad abstracted look in his eyes, 
which were fixed on the river highway, full at the 
moment of busy life, and shining brightly under the 
morning sun, before he found out who his companion 
was, 

He started when I spoke to him. 

“How long have you been sitting there?” he 
asked. 

“Oh!” I answered, “only a few moments, 
Don’t be vexed. old fellow; I didn’t mean to sur- 
prise your thoughts. But you have been so like a 


move, 


will-of-the-wisp lately that I was afraid if I spoke too 
By-the-by, were you 
thinking the bridges and buildings and river craft 
away ?” 

He gave me one of his old friendly looks. 

“So you remember our conversation ?” he said. 

“Of course I do,” I answered. “I have often 
thought of it since.” 

“Well!” he said, ‘TI am as little in love with towns 
as ever; but I have come to be fond of the river. It 
is not closed in, like the streets. It leads away to 
open spaces. Everything is coming and going upon it. 


soon you might disappear. 


Nothing is stationary, like the miserable souls in 
When I am on the river I can almost hope 
that I, too, may be free of my prison some day.” 


London. 


“You might get free of it any day,” I ventured to 
say. 

To my immense astonishment, he turned round on 
me sharply. 

“Look here, Varley,” he said, “let me have no 
more of that. You are a good fellow, and I believe 
you mean no harm ; but you ought to have too much 
gentlemanly feeling to accept commissions of this sort. 
I may go—very likely I shall go, when I can make 
my arrangements—but I will not be bribed.” 

“ Bribed !” I cried out, in great distress, 
do you mean ?” 

“No doubt you and those who sent you call the 
transaction by another name. You feel for me. 
You think I will never do much in London. You 
wish to give me a chance for a better start. My 
dear fellow [parenthetically], if you intend to go in 
for diplomacy, do let me advise you to buy a mask ; 
your face is not of the right sort for that business, 
Well [resuming his subject], this is all very kind on 
the part of my friends, but it is superfluous. If I 
make a new start anywhere, or at any time, I will 
owe it to myself, and to no one else. Either I will 
stand on my own feet or I will fall altogether. Do 
you understand ?” 

“T see what you mean, but I see a'so that you 
are very wrong, and very much mistaken.” 

“Pray don’t let us enter into the subject any 
further,” he said. 

Seeing he was so determined, I kept silence ; in 
fact, I could scarcely have taken any other course, 
since I had promised Augusta to refrain from men- 
tioning her name, as the true source of the help I 
had been told to offer him. But I mentally resolved 
to ask her permission to tell him everything ; for the 
thought that he should suspect me of being an agent in 
the ignoble deed of bribing him, for any purpose what- 
ever, to leave his native country, cut me to the quick. 

For other reasons, this well-remembered meeting 
left a sore spot in my heart. I saw, or believed I 
saw, that the process which I so much feared for my 
friend had begun. He was slowly but surely de- 
teriorating. Though as dreamy, as poetic, and as 
imaginative as ever, these qualities did not seem to 
help him as once they had done. He wanted some- 
thing more—a higher hope, a surer comfort—or Lon- 
don, in whose awful quicksands so many lives that 
promised well have been swallowed up, and, as 
far as this world is concerned, lost in impenetrable 
darkness, would surely suck him down. The misery 
of this thought no mere words can reproduce ; and 
my sorrow was aggravated by the thought that I— 
most unconsciously, but none the less, I believed, 
certainly—had supplanted him with my uncle, But 
for my hope of meeting him again, and for a plan 
which I formed that day of introducing him to Mr. 
Anson, I think I should have been in despair. 

I may say here that in this project, at least, I was 
suceessful. Anson and Rowlandson met; but the 
influence of one upon the other was not so great as I 
had hoped it would have been, 
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Of Augusta Fanshawe I saw more during those 
years than I did of Perey Rowlandson ; but though 
we continued to be on friendly terms one with the 
other, I cannot say that I understood her much better 
on their last day than I did upon their first. 

Every time I saw her she seemed to change. One 
day she was a coquette, another a devotee ; now she 
devoted herself to literature, and again to science. 
The gaieties of the London season at one period al- 
lowed her no time for anything, while a little later 
the more serious sort of dissipation, which consists 
in flying from lecture to lecture and assisting at the 
debates of innumerable learned societies, kept her 
mind and body busy. Her tastes and her style of 
dress were as various as her occupations, Always 
restless, generally uneasy, secking ever for some good 
which her life had missed, she awakened sometimes 
my curiosity, but more often my compassionate sym- 
pathy. 

After my meeting with Perey Rowlandson, I took 
an early opportunity for having a few quiet words 
with Augusta, for not only did I think it right that 
she should know what had taken place, but I also 
wished to be released from my promise of keeping 
secret from him the offer she had made. 

The occasion was an afternoon visit, and I had 
been fortunate enough to find Miss Fanshawe alone 
in the small inner drawing-room. We sat near an 
open window, and as, without break or pause, I told 
my story, the sunset-light was on her face. All at 
once she turned white, and began to tremble. I was 
startled, and asked her if she felt ill. She shook her 
head, tried several times to speak, but tried in vain, 
and then, for a few moments, sat looking out with 
the rigid, horror-stricken expression of one before 
whuse eyes some painful scene is passing. Being 
now very much alarmed, for I did not think there 
had been anything in my story to cause this strong 
emotion, I said that I was sure she was ill, and 
begged her to allow me to go for Mrs. Mortimer. At 
the sound of my voice she gave a little shiver, like 
one just awakened from sleep, glanced at me, and 
seeing, I suppose, that I looked distressed and 
shocked, she said, with an effort to smile— 

“Go into the next room, Frank ; my mother is 
there. I will join you presently.” 

“You are sure [ cannotdo anything for you?” I said. 

“T want nothing—nothing but to be left alone,” 
she answered petulantly. There was no disputing 
this. I went at once into the next room. 

Mrs. Mortimer, who was sitting alone over her 
embroideries, looked at me inquiringly when I pre- 
sented myself, and said she had thought I was with 
Augusta. 

“Miss Fanshawe has sent me to talk with you,” I 
answered, 

“Has she? That is very kind of her. I was 
particularly wanting to have a talk with you.” 

And here began one of those lively monologues 
on things and people in general to which I was 
accustomed from this kind-hearted lady. 
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Before she had reached her second break, Augusta 
appeared on the threshold of the inner room. 

“Can you spare me Frank for a moment, mother?” 
she said ; “I want his opinion on a new song.” 

*T can spare him, but don’t monopolise him alto- 
gether,” answered Mrs. Mortimer, cheerfully. 

When we were again alone, Augusta seated her- 
self at the piano, and, while she was playing the 
opening chords of an accompaniment, said, abruptly — 

“Where is your friend Mr. Rowlandson now ?” 

I answered that I did not know. He had been 
persistent in telling me nothing about himself. 
“ But,” I said, in pity for the look of dejection which 
I read in her face, “‘ we shall be sure to meet again.” 

“Tf you do meet,” she answered, “you may tell 
him everything, and say——-” For a moment she 
hesitated, then, lifting her head, she said, with her 
proudest manner, “Say that I shall be very much 
obliged if he will call upon me here; I wish to speak 
to him.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME, 

THAT commission I never fulfilled, for shortly after 
it was entrusted to me, there came into my life a 
great and most unexpected change. I had for some 
time been troubled with certain sensations, which, 
although I tried to believe they meant nothing, did 
actually give me considerable anxiety. So long as 
they were merely physical, however, I said nothing 
about them, hoping that they would soon pass away. 
But when I found myself making gross mistakes in 
the simplest calculations, and totally unable to fix 
my thoughts on any subject, I became alarmed, and 
spoke to Uncle James. 

Never shall I forget the look of startled pain 
which he fixed upon my face when I had described 
my symptoms. Though busy in his office over 
matters of importance, he got up at once, and we 
drove together, in* almost complete silence, to the 
house of a doctor whose name was well known to me. 

After having put many questions to us both, he 
said to my uncle— 

“T hope. and believe that there is no great mischief 
yet. But your nephew’s brain has certainly been 
overworked. Has he a home?” 

“His parents live in Devonshire, by the coast,” 
answered my uncle. 

“Then send him to them at once,” he said. “I 
should recommend you,” he added, turning to me, 
“to do nothing at all for the present. Lie on the 
shore ; look at the sea; get some one to gossip to 
you ; think of trifles. Will that advice be very hard 
to follow ?” 

“TI am afraid not,” I answered, ruefully. “I 
cannot get myself to think of anything but trifles 
just at present.” 

“You see,” he said, “Nature has been before- 
hand with me. If we followed more humbly the 
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admonitions of what some call Nature, but of what 
I prefer to call Providence, there would be less need 
of doctors. However, you did not come here to 
listen to a philosophical lecture, and you need not 
look so discouraged. You have had a warning to be 


had so much as realised the change that had come 
to me, I found myself in a first-class railway carriage, 
speeding rapidly westwards, 

The relief which I experienced as the distance be- 
tween me and London widened no words can possibly 
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“Between the two a young girl was sitting.”—p. 142. 


prudent, and not a warrant of either death or disease. 
Your thinking powers will return, if you give them 
time to recover.” 

We were then dismissed, and my uncle made im- 
mediate arrangements for my departure. 

He would not allow me even to warn my parents. 
The interview with the doctor took place in the after- 
noon, and, early on the following morning, before I 


express. It was like a dream to me—a dream for 
which I had long been pining. 

Then only did I fully realise what the strain of the 
past few weeks had been. To know that I might 
be perfectly idle, that there were no learned books 
Waiting to be read, no business letters to be written, 
no columns of figures to be added up ;_ to be able to 
look about me at the trees and fields, and allow my 
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thoughts to wander at their own free will, made me 
feel as though I were in Paradise. 

These were my first emotions, but as the last 
straggling suburbs of London were left behind, other 
thoughts came, and my heart contracted, and a sud- 
den moisture dimmed my eyes, as I remembered the 
many myriads there, some of whom I knew; the 
men and women who had to toil on through sickness 
as well as health, through times of sorrow as well as 
times of prosperity, with no one to notice that their 
eyes were growing dim and their cheeks pale, and 
their bodies bent ; no one to send them where they 
could recruit their senses by breathing heaven’s free 
air, and looking out on the green earth and wide 
sea, 

I thought of my friend George Anson, the good man 
who gave himself to the work of showing to these 
spirits in prison that doorway of hope that stands 
continually open, could we, in our unfaith, but see 
it. I thought of Rowlandson, perishing in the life 
that narrowed his faculties, and, thinking, I lifted 
my heart to heaven in prayer. If it was God’s will 
that I should regain my health and go back to my 
life in London, I would, in memory of this day, do 
more than I had hitherto done for those who, for 
some mysterious reason which I could not fathom, 
had so many fewer advantages and privileges 
than I. 

London was behind us now, and the fresh air of 
the morning, laden with country scents, was stream- 
ing in at the open window of the carriage. Green 
pastures, shaded valleys, and pleasant country-houses 
and farms were flying past. I watched them with a 
rapture which no mere words can render, I was as 
one who is drinking in new life and courage. 

At last, from the very novelty of the scenes, my 
brain grew weary, and then I must have fallen into 
a deep sleep, for I remember nothing more until I 
arrived at Exeter. 

There I had to change carriages, and the remainder 
of the journey was made far less speedily ; but at 
last the train drew up at the small wayside station I 
knew so well. Our cottage was about two miles away 
from the station, and, leaving my luggage in charge 
of the station-master—who, having known me since 
my early boyhood, was profuse in offers of assistance 
—I determined + walk the distance. 

It was now late evening. Twilight still lingered 
in the west, and on the road there was light 
enough; but the shortest way to my home, which 
ran through a deeply shaded valley, was very dark ; 
I knew every step of it, however, as well by night 
as by day. How often, in the stifling nights at 
Islington, when the roar of London was in my ears, 
T had felt, in waking vision, the air of this dear 
valley, sweeter surely than any air u, on earth! How 
often I had lived, in imagination, threugh this, my 
present experience !_ I was boy enough, I remember, 
to stop midway and pinch myself on the arm, to 
make sure that the whole thing was real, and not a 
dream, to vanish away with the light of morning. 
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Then, having laughed aloud at my own folly, I 
walked on cheerily, singing as I went. 

Never, never shall I forget that evening’s walk. 
There are moments in life when heaven seems 
specially near to us, when the sense of the Infinite— 
the Infinite of love and glory, in which our little 
world is folded—touches us as a real thing, when, in 
the multitudinous voices of Nature we hear dimly 
the Divine voice of blessing. When the sea, the hills, 
and the woods, with their secret haunts, where 
dwell the furred and feathered creatures that are all 
children of Our Father, seem to us as “ the vision of 
Him that reigns.” Such a moment it was to me. 

But when from time to time, where the woods 
opened out, I looked up at the starlit sky, it brought 
to me thoughts sadder and more solemn. I remem- 
bered London. There returned to my mind a memory 
of the terror and pain that had well-nigh overpowered 
me on that night four years before, when I began 
dimly to realise what was meant by “a world lying 
in wickedness and in the shadow of death.” Then 
the host of stars in the tranquil midnight sky had 
comforted me ; now they were like friends and play 
mates, welcoming me back to home and rest. 

Presently I came to where the valley path branched 
out upon the highway. There was here a little 
bridge, which spanned the stream that intersected 
the valley. From this bridge our cottage could be 
seen. I stopped upon it, and looked forward with a 
beating heart. What if anything should be wrong, 
if I had come back, as so many have done, to find 
change and calamity! It was too dark to see the 
cottage itself, but the yellow lamp-light that streamed 
from the parlour window reassured me, for it told 
of a coming welcome. 

I ran over the bridge, crossed the road, and stood 
at the little wooden gate, that opened on the narrow 
strip of garden in front of the cottage. I thought, 
as I stood, of the old days, when I had come, as 
now I came, to my small cottage home, which love 
illuminated, and the daily heroism of lives nobly 
lived made beautiful and rich. From my lessons at 
the Rectory, from cricket match or foot-ball, I had 
come, generally at the same hour, always with the 
same pleasure to find myself at home. There had 
been times when I thought it poor and narrow. Now 
I would not have exchanged the scenes I had be- 
held within its four walls, and the memories they 
recalled, for any of the memories that wait upon 
kings. 

The blind was up, and the window was open. If 
I were very careful, I thought, I could see my parents 
before they saw me. 

Very quietly I lifted the gate-latch, and stole up 
the narrow pathway. So farI was successful. I was 
not heard. Then I planted my foot on the little plot 
of grass before the open window, and peeped in. 

For some minutes I stood there silent, enjoying 
their unconsciousness and my own advantage. In 
those moments I took careful note of everything. It 
was the room I knew—the small parlour, cheerfully 
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lit by lamp and candles, with its books its vases full 
of exquisitely grouped flowers, and its two or three 
choice engravings. My mother sat at the central 
table over her sewing work. The lamplight shone 
upon her face, which had a sweet tranquil expression, 
as if her mind were full of pleasant thoughts, I 
wondered if she was thinking about her son, and I 
smiled to myself as I imagined her feelings when she 
found out, as she would presently, that I had been 
watching her. My father sat back in the shadow, 
so that I could only indistinetly make him out, and, 
between the two, a young girl, whom, as I first 
thought, I had never seen before, was sitting. She 
had in her lap an open book, from which she had 
evidently been reading aloud ; but she was not read- 
ing then. Her eyes were fixed on my father, who 
was speaking, but whose remarks I did not make 
out, so busily occupied was I in watching her. 

The picture thus traced on my mind remains with 
me to this day ; it is one of my dearest memories, 
and I see it again vividly as I write these lines. 

The slender form, clad in pale pink cambrie, that 
brings out into high relief the golden brown of sunny 


hair, and the ivory tints and rose-colour of a most 
delicately featured face ; half-parted lips, as if a reply 
to the words she hears is forming itself within the 
young girl’s mind; hazel eyes, so gentle and lus- 
trous, lifted Ah! why could I not have kept 
quiet? I pressed forward in my eager interest, and 
her cheek flushed ; she jumped up, and looked to- 
wards my mother. 

A moment thereafter everything was in confusion, 
I had spoken, and my mother, recognising my voice, 
had run to the door, and brought mein. And my father 
had come out into the little passage, and was shaking 
my hand, and welcoming me home; and the old 
servant, who had been with us so many years, was 
claiming my attention with curtsies and smiles. But 
pleased as I was to see them all, I could not stay in 
the passage to be questioned, I was curious to find 
out, with as little delay as possible, who my parents’ 
gentle visitor might be. 

Disappointment was in store for me. When I 
made my way into the parlour, I found that she 
had vanished, 





(To be continued.) 








AT A REFORMATORY FARM SCHOOL. 





@ PAID a visit 
Ei? to the Philan- 
* thropic So- 
ciety’s Farm School 
at Red Hill in the 
summer of 1881, 
and again in 1882. 
I accompanied a 
member of the com- 
mittee, and no no- 
tice having been 
given of our ar- 
rival, we walked 
quietly through the 
grounds unattended, and saw the usual daily 
routine of work. We passed the chaplain’s 
house on our way to the farm buildings, and saw 
some of the boys gardening, There are five 
separate houses for the 300 boys, at considerable 
distances apart, and as the farm is undulating, 
there are many interesting views of them. We 
first entered the shoemakers’ and tailors’ shops, in 
each of which about a dozen boys were doing ex- 
ceedingly good work in making clothes and boots 
for the use of their comrades. Then we visited 
the cowsheds, and found several boys milking 
under the superintendence of the cow-man. Two 
hundred and twenty-three boys were employed at 
farm work, and they learned to milk by relays, a 
month for each relay. We then saw the dairy ; 
the work here, as well as all other work, is done 





in great part by the boys. The following list 
shows the usual occupations. 
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Some of the boys we saw were quite pleasant 
looking, others had the type of the London 
rough. Many were the children of thieves, had 
been born among thieves, taught to thieve, and 
hardly knew anything better. No boy is received 
under twelve years of age, nor, except in special 
cases, unless he has been convicted of crime more 
than once. Surely it must at once be ac- 
knowledged that many of these poor lads have 
been more sinned against than sinning, and 
demand all our sympathy. Many of them, on 
first coming, know not the name of God, except 
when used in the way of imprecation. We. did 
not see the chaplain on this occasion. He was 
the Rev. Charles Walters, who had superintended 
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this Institution for twenty-four years. His 
wonderful tact, judgment, and conscientious 
labours, have brought it to the highest point of 
success. 

The visit of 1881 was on a week-day ; that of 
1882 on a Sunday. I now proceed to record the 
latter. I found that the Rev. Mr. Walters, the 
chaplain, had passed away in the previous 
February, regretted by all who knew him. 
Perhaps more deeply by the many boys he had 
assisted to emigrate will his loss be felt, for he 
kept up a regular correspondence with all who 
would reply, in the hope of retaining an influence 
over them for good. 

In 1882 I drove, one fine Sunday morning, 
some six miles with the same member of the 
Committee to the morning service in the chapel 
on the farm. We sat with some of the officials in 
the chancel ; the boys occupied the body of the 
Church. Their behaviour was unexceptionable ; 
any public schoolmaster would be satisfied if his 
boys behaved as well. The singing was very 
good, though the absence of the regular organist 
did not give it its usual chance. The boys sang 
with all their might. One I noticed had no book. 
I was told afterwards that he knew by heart 
all the hymns usually sung. The service was 
not too long, and a short, able, eloquent address, 
by way of sermon, sent some truths home. I 
was told that some painted windows and other 
Church fittings had been given by the boys, and 
the report for 1881 shows that they alone gave 
the sum of £20 6s. 7d. at offertories during that 
year. This was in excess of their contributions 
in 1880 by £6 12s. 5d., and that was an increase 
of £5 10s, over 1879. We had a few words after 
service with the new chaplain, and left fully im- 
pressed with the opinion that, in his experience, 
earnestness, and capabilities, the Institution, so 
wonderfully organised by Mr. Walters, had gained 
a worthy successor to the late chaplain. 

I will now quote from the reports of 1880 and 
1881 a few practical facts, and add some extracts 
from some of the many letters from “ old boys” 
who have left, published at the end of them. 

The yearly reports dwell upon the fact that 
this Institution is meant for criminals—boys 
who have been convicted more than once, and 
who have been punished for their offence. The 
period of detention should not be less than four 
years, except when the age exceeds fifteen, or at 
least fourteen years. It has been found that, as 
a general rule, reformatory training does not pro- 
duce any permanent effzct in a less period than 
three years ; the Committee consider the term of 
five years to give the best hope of success. 

As might be expected from the system of 


sanitation, which prevents putrefaction, the 
health of the boys is exceedingly good. The 


separate house plan, whereby not more than sixty 
boys are located in one building, added to their 
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healthy employment, are additional causes of the 
absence of sickness. 

The boys earned £173 4s. 6d. by labour, and 
also £37 2s. 6d. of honorary pay for good con- 
duct and high standing. In addition to the sum 
contributed by them to the Church offertories, 
the Harvest Home collection produced £15 8s, 8d. 

In the year 1881, seventy-one boys were dis- 
charged, viz.:—Nineteen emigrated (chiefly to 
Canada), 2 to employment, 32 to friends, 14 by 
license to employment (1 to sea), 1 to the army, 
1 died, 2 deserted. 

Of 225 discharges in 1878, 1879, 1880, 63 
were emigrants and 162 home disposals, up to 
December, 1881; 187 had not been convicted 
since their discharge—of these 13 are “doubtful,” 
and 1 has died, 32 re-convicted, 6 unknown. 
Hence it appears that, by the report for 1881, 
emigration results in:—84.12 per cent. not re- 
convicted, 9.52 per cent. re-convicted, 6.35 per 
cent. unknown. Home disposal results in :— 
82.71 per cent. not re-convicted, 16.05 per cent. 
re-convicted, 1.23 per cent. unknown. 

By the 1880 report, emigration resulted in 
91.22 per cent. not re-convicted, and home dis- 
posals 82.14. It thus seems that double the 
number of home disposals to emigrants relapse 
into crime. 

The profit from the Farm for 1881 was 
£769 2s. 8d., and from the trade departments 
£92 4s. 7d., equal to a reduction in cost per 
head of nearly £3. The nett cost per head was 
£21 4s. 6d. for the year; the cost of food per 
boy weekly, 3s. 24d.; and for clothing, 10$d. 
weekly. We add the time-table :— 

Summer :—5.30, rise; 6, work; 8, breakfast 
and play; 9, school; 12, dinner and play; 1, 
work; 5.30, cease work, play ; 6.15, supper ; 7, 
chapel ; 8, bedtime. 

Winter :—6, rise ; 6.30, school; 8, breakfast 
and play; 8.45, chapel; 9.30, work or school ; 
12, dinner and play; 1, work until dusk; 6, 
supper ; 6.30, school ; 8, bedtime. 

The report concludes with a statement that 
from 1856 to 1881 the Institution had sent out 
735 emigrants and 998 home disposals ; total, 
1,733. It seems that in 1880 and 1881 respec- 
tively, 54 and 55 boys were confirmed; and as 
we may safely conclude that none of them were 
accepted for confirmation unless they gave 
evidence of being sincere, the result is most 
satisfactory. 

We will now see what becomes of some of the 
emigrants, as shown by their letters to the chap- 
lain. What could be more satisfactory than the 
two following !— 





No. I. 
South Africa, Sept. 28th, 1881. 


To the Rev. C. Walters. 
DEAR S1r,—I think you must think me a nice one for not 
writing to you before. 
best to write to you constantly. 


But now I am settled, I will do my 
I have been travelling a 
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great deal latterly for the Firm I am in, that Ihave not had 
much time for writing home. I hope this letter will find 
you all in good health, especially Mrs. Walters and your 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Trevarthen, and my dear old School 
Master, Mr. Cowen, also Mrs. Cowen, and Mrs. Walker. I 
don’t think there will be any boy in the School that will 
remember me now, as I have been out here a long time, now 
close on four years. I must now tell you a little about my- 
self to go on with. After I left Mr. J. P—— I went to P—— 
and there got a place on the Railway as Goods Station 
Foreman. I stayed there until the railway was completed 
to the above town, when I was appointed Station Master 
here. I held that situation until last October, when I 
resigned that for a situation in one of the leading ware- 
houses of this city as Storeman and traveller, which I still 
hold to the present time. But shall start for myself the 
first of next year as a Wholesale Merchant in the town. 


No. IT. 
Canada, August, 1881. 

I am married to a very respectable girl, a Sunday 
schoolmate of mine, and we are going to start for B—— on 
15th this month to work at the marble works at two dollars 
per day, as now I am only getting 75 cents per day, so you 
see I shall be able to make money out there. Dear Sir, we 
have all our haying done after all, as we have had a 
lot of hot weather, it has been as high as 97 in the shade, 
and we have commenced harvesting; our barley and 
wheat is a splendidcrop this year, and the oats are nearly 
ripe. I have had afew days’ haying for my wife’s father, 
Mr. P ,a very rich farmer. The weather is very wet 
just now, but I lose no time whether it rains or shines, as I 
ama Tanner. When I was at the School I was a Boot 
Maker. I cannot take any boy just yet, but I hope to in a 
year or two’s time. WhenI ama Farmer myself I shall 
want help to clear my farm up for me, and I hope I shall 
be able to make men of them, and give them a start in 





Canada (if they are steady and honest young men). I have 
heard of alot of boys returning to the Old Country, but they 
have wished themselves back to Canada again. They never 
had the second chance or the second Mr. Walters to send 
them across the Atlantic Ocean, and they have got into 
prison like A—— and S—— and more I know of, 


And as regards No. III. it is impossible to say to 
what height in the social scale the writer may 
not rise. 

No. III. 

I shall have to stop all correspondence with Red Hill 
now, as I am about to marry a young lady of a respectable 
family, who would not ‘respect me as much as they do did 
they suppose I had been a reformatory boy. It was only 
known to a few that I had come from Red Hill, and those 
who knew it never spoke of it. So that year after year I 
have risen in life, and very few, if any, know it now, and 
as [have risen much above the ordinary working man’s 
position, I should not care to marry a common or ordinary 
girl—I have always wanted one who could raise me in the 
social scale, so that you will not wonder at my not wishing 
the past opened up again. I don’t think you will blame mein 
so doing, as were I to tell every one where I had been my 
prospects in life would be ruined. I am 32 years ‘old next 
birthday, and have only had the one chance of getting 
married, and my masters and their families are all highly 
delighted that we are going to marry. I shall be 
always glad to get a letter from yourself as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and one who has been a 
good friend to me, but not as one coming from the P., F. 
School, although I like the old place, and look back with 
gratitude for the many kindnesses received while there, 
and the many good things I learned. My intended’s 
religious views are good, I am happy to say—I hope 
very sincerely. Dear Sir, notwithstanding this letter, I 
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1. The Boys on their Way to Work Singing. 


hope that I shall get your blessing and prayers, and hope 
not to forget your good opinions, as though I shall never 
deny should any one say you were at Red Hill, still I shall 
not voluntarily volunteer the information. I must con- 
clude with best respects to yourself, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowen, and beg to remain, as ever, one of your Old Humble 
Friends. 


The expenditure of the Institution amounts to 
about £7,000 per annum. The sum was obtained 
chiefly as follows :— 


£ s.d. 
H. M. Treasury. ? : ‘ ; - 4,430 0 10 
Subseriptions and Donations —. : - 203 4 
Special for emigration . , J i - 2415 0 
Chapel Box P ‘i F : :  ¢ 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., grains (forcattle) 122 13 6 


Legacy (for emigration) F ° P . 500 0 0 
Counties and Boroughs -1,523 0 0 

6,840 14 8 
934 
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2. At Work on the Farm. 


There is one point to be noted, viz., the falling 
off of legacies of late years. 

It is impossible to suggest « cause for this falling 
off; certainly it cannot be from want of success as 
regards the institution, or from want of apprecia- 
tionof itswork. I can only hope that those who wish 
to benefit their fellow creatures will remember The 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Red Hill. 

In conclusion, 84 out of every 100 of these poor 
boys are reclaimed, many are brought to lead happy 
useful lives of labour, while others rise to com- 
paratively high positions in the social scale. Oh! 
then, may those who have the will, the means, 
and the power to aid, throw themselves heartily 
into this movement for rescuing the wretched, 
reforming the criminal, and giving them each one 
a chance of becoming a Christian. 
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3. If told we are weak, 
Our hope is in vain, 
The good that we seek 
We neer shall obtain— 
When all such suggestions 
Our spirits have plied, 
This answers all questions : 


“The Lord will provide.” 





a die as 


4, No strength of our own, 
Or goodness we claim; 
Yet, since we have known 

The Saviour’s great name, 
In this, our strong Tower, 
For safety we hide ;— 

The Lord is our power, 
“The Lord will provide.” 
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DEAR 


LIFE. 


A TRUE INCIDENT, 





NOW! Ay! it 
4 did snow that 
18th of Janu- 
ary! I debated 
a bit before I 
put Cherry in 
at all, for, 
though it wasn’t 
snowing then, 
at eight in the 
morning, there 
had been plenty 
in the night, 
and I knew 
those great lead- 
coloured clouds 
meant mischief 
brewing, and 
there might be heavy drifts on the wild moorland 
road before I could reach Burnley. But then, 
although my busiest time, just about Christmas 
and the New Year, was over, still there were a good 
heap of pareels to go, and all the folks, as usual, 
wanted them delivered “immediate.” Madge didn’t 
half like my starting, certainly ; but she isn’t one of 


om 











those weak, witless women who are for ever in a 
fright, and for stopping a man doing his duty ; so she 
tied up a dapper little package of sandwiches—“ Lest 
you should be late into Burnley, Ralph,” she said ; 
“you mustn’t go hungry on such a long cold ride.” 
And she gave me a can of cold eocoa, too, and plenty 
of warm rugs. All the parcels were securely fixed, 
and Cherry was impatient to be gone, when, just as 
Madge was handing me in her nosebag of oats, in 
case of accident or delay, a poor, anxious-looking 
young mother, with an infant in her arms, came 
hurrying up, and begged that I would take her on to 
Burnley. There was no railway station at our village, 
and the earrier’s cart was often made available for 
passengers who could not afford or were not in time 
for the coach, I had plenty of room that morning, 
but, with the prospect of such a journey, I refused at 
first to take a woman and child in charge. But her 
pitiful, passionate appeal I shall never forget. Her 
sailor-husband had just come into port, sick and 
friendless, and she was eager to reach the junction at 
Burnley in time to go down by the night mail. Such 
a piteous appeal I could not resist, and soon she was 
comfortably fixed among the packages, with her 
modest bundle, She paid not the smallest heed to 
my warnings of the intense cold we should be likely 
to meet. She only wrapped the little one more 
securely in her shawl, and, woman-like, forgot all 
danger and exposure in the thought of child and 
husband, 

Cherry stepped briskly out down the quiet village 





street—quieter than ever that morning—every footfall 
and rolling wheel muffled in the deep snow. We went 
along a deserted, dreary road for a few miles, and then 
up a gentle ascent, out on to the open moor. A few 
kindly inquiries soon opened the lips of my com- 
panion, and she talked freely of her sailor-love home 
from his first short voyage since their marriage. He 
had come in, she said, quite unexpectedly to another 
port, and a few lines had reached her, saying he was 
ill and wanted her ; and then the anxious troubled 
look came back to her face again, as she thought of 
him sick among strangers, and of the many hours it 
would take to reach his side. Meanwhile, the heavy 
grey clouds seemed bending down over the moors 
with their weight of snow, and the already keen 
wind rose almost to a gale, driving the first large 
flakes of snow with great force into our faees. 
Thicker and faster it came down, with blinding fury, 
and I could scarcely see the road three yards ahead ; 
not that there was danger of meeting anything, but 
I had to be on the look-out for drifts, and in some 
parts it was difficult to keep to the right track, so 
deeply was every land-mark covered. Cherry shook 
ner fat sides, and went forward with a will. The 
brisk exercise and her shaggy coat kept her far 
warmer than was her driver, and she knew every 
inch of the way as well as I did. I had to get down 
once or twice to clear her hoofs from the heavy balls 
of snow that clung to them, and my attention was 
so taken up with keeping to the road that I could no 
longer talk to my companion; so, after crooning a 
lullaby to her child, the woman fell into silence. 
Thicker and heavier came down that terrible snow- 
fall, more furiously and fiercely blew the cutting 
wind, till it was only by looking at the reins I knew 
that they were still in my hands. Every rug and 
wrapper—and there were plenty—I heaped about 
my companion and myself; but I began to repent 
that I had not been firm in refusing to bring a 
weak woman and child through such weather. For- 
tunately, we met with no serious drifts. The wind 
was so high that it drove off much of the snow from 
the frozen road, and, in some places, it was as clean 
as if swept ; so Cherry kept up her pace, which I 
gave her to understand must be to-day her very 
best, and to encourage the willing beast and keep 
up my own warmth, I ran for some distance at her 
side. But I could not persuade the young mother 
to take any exercise. She was terribly cold, and I 
knew it would warm and restore her, and offered 
to take the child while she walked, if only a dozen 
yards, But she steadfastly refused to part with the 
little one, and thought it quite cruel of me to suggest 
that she should walk through such snow and wind. 
So I gave it up, and persuaded her to eat some of 
my Madge’s provisions, and to take a few mouthfuls 
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of cocoa, after which she seemed a little warmer, 
I took my own wraps and added to those already 
about her, and, by dint of continual movement, just 
managed to keep my own blood from freezing, The 
infant slept, warm and cosy in its mother’s arms, 
and I turned my thoughts again to watching the 
road and keeping Cherry well up to her duty. 
There was no lull in the storm. I missed land- 
marks which had never been covered before, and 
once or twice felt in some uncertainty about the 
way. Benumbed and half-frozen, I became drowsy, 
and was awakened by a violent jerk. It was only 
Cherry suddenly pulling up, very much astonished 
that her master should have failed to notice how 
the snow had balled again on her feet. She had 
stopped in sheer desperation. Had not the cold 
overpowered me, I should, of course, have relieved 
her long before. That sudden awakening brought 
with it a horrible dread. Was this the fatal sleep 
which I had heard would overtake those benumbed 
with cold, and which ended in death ? 

T shook myself and sprang from the cart, cleared 
Cherry’s hoofs once more, and ran, till quite out of 
breath, at her side. Then I climbed back to my 
seat and spoke to my companion. In the back of 
the cart, under cover, she was much more sheltered 
than I, and was abundantly wrapped in warm cloth- 
ing, but she did not reply. I left Cherry to her own 
devices, and seized the woman by the shoulder, 

“Do not sleep, at your peril,” I cried. “It is 
certain death! Rouse yourself; we are well on our 
way. Think of your husband awaiting you !” 

3ut she only moved languidly, leaned her head 
against the side of the cart, and murmured— 

“Leave me alone; Iam so sleepy. Oh! let me be; 
no, I aim not cold.” 

More and more alarmed, I tried in vain to arouse her. 

“But I cannot let you alone ; you will die,” I 
said, and shook her again, almost roughly. 

But it was all in vain. What was to be done ? 
No house was in reach for miles. We should yet be 
some hours before reaching Burnley, and, if the poor 
thing was suffered to fall asleep, I knew there would 
be no waking, and the vital warmth of the mother 
once gone, What hope of the infant surviving? It 
was a horrible thought, but I felt it face me as a 
possible truth, that I might drive into Burnley that 
night, if I reached it at all, with two frozen corpses ! 
In that hour of dire extremity, [ turned to the Great 
Counsellor for wisdom and guidance. In vain I tried 
to rouse the woman to take cocoa or food; in vain I 
shook, or even struck her, to induce her to move. 
With her infant locked in her fond embrace, she 
seemed fast sinking into the arms of death, beyond 
the reach of any aid [ could give. Should I use vio- 
lence? By the lash of my whip could I force her 
to take the exercise that was her only hope of life ? 

My heart recoiled from the idea; but another 
thought struck me. I had heard and read of the 
might of a mother’s love. What she would not do 
for herself she might do for her child. I drew in 


Cherry, fastened the reins, and bade her keep per- 
fectly still, much to the good horse’s bewilderment, in 
the midst of the howling drifting storm. Then, with 
great difficulty, I lifted both mother and infant from 
the cart, and placed my burden in the snow by the 
roadside, (I remember thinking how wrongly any 
passer-by, if such there had been, might have judged 
my action.) The movement roused her a little. She 
stirred as I put her down, and said, “ What are you 
doing ? Have we reached Burnley?” “ No,” I said, 
loudly and roughly in her ears, “ but I am going to 
take your child from you,” and, with that, I tore 
away the infant from her encircling arms, and placed 
it under the shelter of my coat. It gave a shrill 
wailing cry as I sprang into my seat again, which I 
knew could not fail to reach the mother’s ears. I 
caught the reins, and gave Cherry almost the only 
“cut” with the whip she had ever received at my 
hands, which made her spring forward with an indig- 
nant bound, and fling the snow aside as she plunged 
on with swift impatient strides. She might well 
wonder what possessed her master. With the 
frightened child folded to my breast in my right 
arm, and my left hand grasping the reins, I leaned 
out and gazed back anxiously to see if my plan was 
successful. And though through the blinding storm 
I could at first discern nothing, the sound that broke 
on my ears told of life and hope. “ My child! my 
child !” rang out in a ery of agony on the snowy air, 
and presently I saw that the mother had sprung to 
her feet, and was madly and desperately fighting her 
way over the difficult road. More swiftly than I 
could myself have made headway under such con- 
ditions, on she came, and, as I paused to watch her, 
would in a few moments have been at Cherry's side, 
but I moved forward again, and, as she neared me, 
on further still. 

How I did it I can never tell. It seemed such 
cruel, agonising work. But I did, and the brave, 
loving mother held on for nearly half a mile, 
and each time that she closely approached the 
cart IT saw that the colour was returning to her 
white face, that health and life were flowing in her 
veins, and at last that the fatal drowsiness was 
entirely thrown off. Then I stopped, and she sprang 
up to my side in a moment, and snatching her child 
from my arms, lulled it to sleep on her bosom. Not 
till then was her frantic terror appeased, and she be- 
gan to understand the motive for mystrange conduct. 
A short time after we drove safely into Burnley, and 
when I put her into a comfortable seat in the train, 
she thanked me, with tears in her eyes, for the strange 
service I had rendered, and as she looked lovingly 
down on her sleeping boy she added— 

“It seemed so cruel ; but, oh, it was most kind, 
If you had not done it, my child would have been 
motherless now.” 

And the next day, when Cherry and I jogged 
home again, under brighter skies, her words came back 
tome, “Seemed cruel!” It did indeed—nothing could 
have looked more heartless and barbarous ; but it 
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was the salvation of a precious life, perhaps of two. 
And was it possible that I should be more wise and 
tender to a perfect stranger than is my Heavenly 
Have not some bitter trials of 
my past life borne sweet fruit? and can I not trust 
Him if His dealings are sometimes strange ? He will 
arouse His children from the sinful sleep into which 
Satan lulls them by means that are sometimes startling 
and painful, but it is only that the glow of holy life 
may return, and peaceful blessing take the place of 
Of course, I told 


Father toward me ? 


the terror of a rude awakening, 





For DEAR LiFe. 








out on to the open moor.”—p. 147. 


Madge the story, and the thoughts it had given rise 
to on my homeward journey. 

“ Yes, Ralph,” she said, “and let the saving of this 
life be ever in our remembrance, to brighten the next 
dark strange trouble that comes to us. You were 
unwilling to do as you did, and shrank from inflicting 
pain and terror. Neither doth our Father God will- 
ingly afflict or grieve the children of men, and the 
is surely 


seems so ‘grievous’ 


‘chastening’ that 
‘for our profit, that we might be partakers of His 


holiness,’ ” LF 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


LESSONS ON 


No. 9. THE CHOSEN RACE. 







Seripture to be read—Genesis xv., xvii. 
(parts of). 
Se NTRODUCTION, More than 400 


years passed since the flood—most 
had forgotten God—idolatry flour- 
ished (Josh. xxiv, 2.)—very few men 
who feared Him, What had Abra- 
ham been told to do? How was 
Abraham a fit man to be chosen ? 
Remind of his faith and obedience. 
So his whole family chosen to be 
God’s special people. 

I. THEIR BLEssinGs. (Read xv. 1—6.) 
God is Shield in present against all enemies 
—reward in future for great faith and 
obedience. This promise not to him only— 
to all his seed. What did he do? Once 
more believed, and therefore was accepted 
by God. This the second trial of Abra- 
ham’s faith. Notice the special blessings. 
(Read xvii. 1—8.) (1) Chosen byGod. Israel 
did not deserve God’s favour—were a small 
race—often afterwards disobeyed God—pro- 
voked Him to wrath, yet of His free mercy He chose 
them out. (2) Anowledge of God. (See Deut. iv.6—8.) 
This their special privilege, knowledge of God and of 
His will. Abraham often talked with God. Israelites 
able to consult God by means of High Priest. Law 
given by God Himself on Mount Sinai. No other 
nation had the same. (3) Protection from enemies, 
Should possess whole Jand—conquer enemies—in- 
crease and multiply —prosper on earth (xv. 1; 
XVii. 6). 

IT. THEIR TRIALS. Obedience worth nothing un- 
less tested. Two kinds of trial instore. (1) Waiting. 
(Read xv. 13—16.) Land not ready for them—they 
not ready for the land. How long must they wait ? 
The time (reckoned since Abraham’s call) would test 
their patience. (2) Persecution, How would they 
be treated? Story of bondage in Egypt familiar, 
Shall read of it in later lessons. Would test their 
faith. 

Ill. THe Tyre. Who are God’s chosen race now ? 
(Read Rom. ix. 23—26.) All who have knowledge 
of God—not Jews only, but all nations. All said of 
Israel applies to Christians. Their blessings the same. 
(See Matt. v. 3—10.) Are chosen by God. (1 Pet. 
i. 2.) Have knowledge of God. (Rom. x. 17.) Are 
promised protection under temptation. (1 Cor. x. 
13.) Must expect trials (1 Pet. i. 7) and perse- 
cutions, but will have glorious end. All these 
blessings ours. How do we value them ? 

Lesson. Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, 
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THE TYPES. 
No. 10. ISHMAEL AND ISAAC, 
Seripture to be read—Genesis xxi, 


INTRODUCTION. Tell how Sarah impatient at 
having no child—promise not fulfilled—persuaded 
Abraham to take a second wife—Hagar. Her child 
Ishmael—brought into covenant with God by cir- 
cumcision (xvii. 23) to receive a blessing, but not to 
be the heir. Now at last promise fulfilled, and Isaae 
born—out of due season—his parents old—Abraham 
100 years. (Verse 6.) Lesson to-day about the two 
boys Isaac and Ishmael, types of Church and world. 

I, IsAAc. (Read 1—8.) At last promised child 
born. How faithful God had been. How many 
praises would ascend. What promises were his— 
to be head of great nation. How carefully would 
be nursed and guarded. Can picture the feast to 
the numerous servants and dependents—the roast- 
ing of kids and baking of cakes (see xviii. 6, 7), 
the welcoming of strangers—the doing honour 
to the young child as heir. But already one cere- 
mony performed. At what age was cireumncision ? 
The outward sign of being in covenant with God— 
thus showing how God “ suffers little children” to 
come to Him. What does Isaac mean? Remind 
how Sarah had Janghed with unbelief (xviii. 12), 
Now laughs with joy; calls all to rejoice with her 
Isaac a type of God’s children. (See Gal. iv, 24.) 
They owe their spiritual life to Him. He alone gives 
life to the soul. (Eph. ii, 1, 5.) They who seek 
Him early shall find Him. (Prov. viii. 17.) There 
is joy at their spiritual birth (Luke xv. 7), and their 
blessings last for ever. (1 Pet. i. 4.) 

I], ISHMAEL. (Read 9—20.) How was the day 
spoilt? Ishmael now about fifteen years old—had 
had many attentions as child of the house—now 
thinks he will lose them—is jealous of his little 
brother—was led on to spite—might soon have hated 
him, as Cain did Abel. How was he punished ? 
Sent away with his mother. Wrong-doing often 
involves others as well. Can picture the scene ; 
early morning—the grief of Abraham—the sad _part- 
ing, cheered, however, by God’s promise (verse 18), 
What became of Hagar and Ishmael? Water soon 
spent; became in trouble, need, despair. Where was 
Ishmael? What was he doing? Yes, was praying, 
and God heard him. Who must have taught him 
to pray? Well found—thirst quenched—the bottle 
filled—go on their way rejoicing. 

St. Paul shows how Ishmael is type of men of this 
world, (Gal. iv. 24, ete.) Of those who believe not 
on Christ. True in his time of unbelieving Jews, 
true at all times of the unrighteous. 

(1) Lhey persecute the godly. Remind of Cain, 
Joseph’s brothers, Saul and David, Judas, ete. 

(2) They are punished, Bible full of passages 
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telling of punishment of wicked (Ps. xxxvii. 20, 
ete.), partial in this life, final at end of world. 

(3) They are under God’s eye. None left without 
hope. Christ came to seek and save such (Matt. ix. 13). 
St. Paul preached to Jews, who denied, and Gentiles, 
who knew not Christ. Many were saved, and came 
into Kinedom of heaven before the favoured race. 
Therefore no one must trust in privileges. 

LESSON. Ye are all the children of Ged through 
fuith in Christ Jesus, 


No, 11. THe SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 
Scripture to be read—Genesis wxit. (part of). 


INTRODUCTION. It must be matter of doubt how 
far Abraham saw in this sacrifice a type of Christ’s 


death. Easy for us to see the many points of resem- 
blance. Probably he learned something of the mean- 


ing of sacrifice—the voluntary bearing of pain and 
death by an innocent victim—thus his descendants, 
knowing the story, would be prepared to understand 
Christ’s offering of Himself. 

I, THE SACRIFICE, (Read 1—12.) How many 
trials of faith had Abraham had already? .Now 
suddenly called upon to slay his son! Had trusted 
God before—could he trust Him now? Notice three 
(a) Abraham's faith. What does verse 1 
suy ? word “ tempt” should be “tried” or “ tested.” 
What does he tell the young men? (Verse 5.) Shows 
expected to return. Learn from Heb. xi. 19 that he 
thought Isaac would be raised from dead. (6) 
Abraham’s obedience. 


things. 


Teacher must question on or 
picture out the details of the story. The taking 
leave of Sarah—the ascent of the mountain—Isaac’s 
innocent question—his bearing the wood—the build- 
ing of the altar—-Isaae being bound-—laid on the 
altar without resistance—the last moment come 
Abraham’s drawing the knife—the sudden call to 
stop. Then draw out these points—lIsaae’s inno- 
cence, willingness, and obedience unto death. (ce) 
Abrahan’s reward, (Read 13—18.) What was 
offered up instead? Can picture the joy and glad- 
ness of father and son—the loving embrace—the 
eagerness with which would offer up the ram—the 
glad return home—the meeting the wife and mother 





once more. Meantime God speaks again. What 
has Abraham gained? (a) God’s approval. Con- 


trast with trial of Adam’s faith—found wanting— 
obtained a curse. Abraham became “Friend of God.” 
(4) Made a blessing. Once more promise renewed. 
All world blessed in him. We know how was ful- 
filled. How glad must have made him. So should 
we desire to be made a blessing to others. Are we so? 

II]. THe Tyrer. Abraham saw it in part and 
rejoiced. (John viii. 56.) The following points 
may be noted :—(a) The father, giving willingly his 
only son—so God spared not His only Son. (Rom. 
vill. 32.) (b) The place, Calvary, where Christ 
died on this same mountain. (¢) The son, Isaac, was 


tnnocent of any crime, so was Jesus, (1 Pet. i. 19, 
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ii. 22.) He was willing, so was Christ. (John x. 18.) 
He was, as it were, raised from the dead, so was 
Christ. Hope of nation centred in him, so our hope 
is in Christ’s death and resurrection. (1 Cor, xv. 22.) 

Lesson. Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world. 


No. 12. MELCHIZEDEK. 
Scripture to be read—Genesis xiv., Hebrews vii. 
(parts of). 


INTRODUCTION. A difficult subject, but capable of 
being made interesting. No doubt as to Melchize- 
dek being a type, because one of few such expressly 
mentioned in New Testament. 

I. THE Story. (Read Gen. xiv. 8—24.) Story 
of a war and a great battle; four kings (or rulers of 
cities) against five. Which gained the victory ? 
Whom did they take prisoners? Remind how Lot 
had chosen to live in Sodom because of good pas- 
turage ; now shares fate of defeated king. What did 
Abraham do? Now Abraham returns victorious from 
the war. What does he bring back ? those taken eap- 
tive and all the spoils, Who come out to meet him ? 
Who are these two kings? How does he behave to 
king of Sodom? Why is this? will have nothing to do 
with ungodly. Who was the other king? Explain his 
name, “ king of righteousness,” and his city Salem, 
or “ Peace.” 
him because 2 just, upright, peaceful man. 
a noble character! What beautiful names! 

What did he do to Abraham? Blessed him, as 
being himself a priest of God. Received tithes, thus 
showing his superiority to Abraham. What a happy 
ending to this sad war. 

II. THE Type. (Read Heb, vii. 1—25.) Three 
ways in which Melchizedek a type of Christ. 
(1) His person. What does it say of him? (Verse 3.) 
Meaning that no parents spoken of—comes into the 
story with no mention of birth, parentage, or death. 
So Christ no earthly father—no beginning ; for as God 
was from everlasting (John i. 2), no end of days, for 
He ever liveth. (2) His office. Like Melchizedek, 
Christ was Aing—not of this world, as Jews thought 
He would be, but of His people’s hearts. (John 
xviii. 36—37.) Christ also was Priest, greater than 
Jewish priests. Receives homage from all (Phil. ii.10), 
ever lives to bless. More than that, His priesthood 
lasts. He ever lives to make intercession. (Verse 25.) 
(3) His character. Seems to have gained His high 
position by this. So is Jesus Christ. Holy without 
spot ofsin. (Verse 26.) Peace-maker, always pleading 
our cause—made atonement by His death, now 
making peace by drawing sinners to God. 

This the king and priest we want. Perfect in own 
character, so that we can reverence, imitate, love, 
Perfect in power, able to help in time of need. Per- 
fect in willingness—none need be ‘afraid to go to 
Him. Will never ask in vain. 

LESSON. 


Seems to have had these names given 
What 


Christ ever liveth to make intercession, 
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GREAT PREACHER 
BISHOP WILSON OF 


BY THE REV. W. 


"HE true force of a man’s words is 
in proportion to the weight of his 
character. The words may be few 
and simple ; the thoughts they ex- 
press may be neither learned nor 
original ; but their power may be 
great, because he who asserts 
them is unfeignedly good and true. Just as the 
weight of the hammer-head drives the nail home, 
so does the gravity and sincerity of a man’s cha- 
racter add weight to his words. And thus it often 
happens that outsiders are amazed at the effect 
produced by simple and commonplace discourses. 
Why should there be such an impression made 
what is there to move people so deeply? The 
answer is simple: there is a subtle and unseen 
power behind ; the man’s life holds touch on the 
people’s hearts, and his words stir their souls. 
This is but another form of the lesson which we 
are so slow to learn, viz., that men may do great 
things though they be not great men. John 
Howard was rather a man of simplicity of mind 
than of force or originality ; but who can mea- 
sure his work? The man to whom one talent has 
been given need never bury it in the earth. 

Without great abilities, without large means, 
unsustained by rank or fortune, Bishop Wilson 
achieved a work which remains, and won an in- 
fluence which spread beyond the narrow confines 
of his small diocese: his writings are read to-day : 
devout communicants, as they feed on the bread 
of life, still take his words with them to fix their 
thoughts and rouse their spiritual affections. Sim- 
ple and unaffected, almost meagre as his sermons 
are, the churches filled when he used to preach ; 
nay, more—we are told that when these divine 
discourses were preached in Manx after his death, 
crowds began to flock again to the churches which 
Methodism was beginning to empty. 

He was born in the year 1663, but some doubt 
seems to hover over his birthplace. It is placed 
by some at Burton, a village in the hundred of 
Wirral ; others gave the honour to Neston. At 
any rate, both villages are in Cheshire ; and there 
is no doubt that his parents, whom he describes 
as “honest and Godfearing,” sent him to be 
educated at a school in Chester kept by a Mr. 
Harpur, who had some reputation for learning. 
His parents could not have been rich, as young 
Wilson, when he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Dublin, lived on an allowance of £20 a year. It 
can be well understood that a rigid economy 
alone could enable him to do this; but a sweet 
and simple conscientiousness at all times per- 
vaded his life, and his, too, was that energetic 





S OF THE PAST. 
SODOR AND MAN. 


30YD CARPENTER, M.A., CANON OF WINDSOR, AND HON, CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, 


contentment which does not quarrel with the 
hard facts of life, but rules them by submitting 
to them. 

His disposition was naturally patient and en- 
during, his heart was as a docile soil overarched 
by a sky of natural piety. All sweet and kindly 
ways of reverence were his, and his inmost 
thoughts and daily prayers were not passionate 
or tumultuous, but grave, placid, duty-regarding 
and providence-accepting in tone. He prays for 
grace to “obey his parents in ll their just com- 
mands, to be aiding to them if ever they should 
stand in need, and never to grieve them by 
evil courses.” Piety and self-denial were the 
atmosphere of his life. His first thought was to 
study medicine, and for a time he pursued the 
medical course at Dublin; but the influence 
of Archdeacon Hewetson gave a new direction to 
his thoughts; and he took up the study of 
theology, not, however, wholly abandoning his 
medical training. He passed his course as a 
quiet, pious, painstaking student, and was in 
1686 ordained deacon by the Bishop of Kildare. 
His ordination was not lightly or carelessly gone 
through: to him the day was a marked one in 
life, a day of dedication, whose anniversary was 
to be observed all through life. The prayer 
which he composed asking God, Who had given 
“the will to give him also power and strength to 
serve in His holy ministry,” is like the sweet pre- 
lude of a life of service, in which he showed what 
he had prayed for—“a sober, patient, an under- 
standing, a devout, a religious, and a courageous 
heart.” After a short time spent in Ireland he 
became curate to his uncle, Dr. Sherlock, at New 
Church by Winwick, in Lancashire, where he had 
a stipend of £30 a year. Ina few years his in- 
come was increased, and his position improved, 
when he was appointed Chaplain to Lord Derby, 
and tutor to his son Lord Stanley. Few men 
have discharged so responsible a trust with more 
fidelity. Whenever he saw what was right, he 
followed it with courage and simplicity of aim. 
When he became aware of the extravagance 
which was going on in Lord Derby’s household, 
and the hardships of the small tradesmen and un- 
influential creditors who were kept unpaid, he did 
not hesitate to call attention to it. He did not 
wait to consider his interests. Evil was being 
wrought. | Recklessness and waste on one hand, 
and cruel negligence on the other. He spoke of 


the wrong which was being done to his patron 
and to those whom his patron was bound to pro- 
tect. A story is told also of his having dropped 
some hot sealing wax on Lord Strange’s hand to 
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“The people would wait in the churchyard and kneel, uncovered, to receive his blessing.” —p. 15, 
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rouse him to keener carefulness, and to prevent 
his signing a deed which he had not read. 

His life among the Stanleys was that of a 
man of wonderful  conscienticusness, high- 
mindedness, devotion, and integrity of purpose. 
These qualities were rare ; they were such that 
would be priceless in any sphere. Accordingly 
when the bishopric of Sodor and Man fell vacant, 
Lord Derby determined that Wilson should have 
it. The great and sincere reluctance which 
Wilson felt about taking it was another proof of 
the humility which is the best qualification for 
high and responsible work, At length, however, 
his hesitation was overcome, and he began work 
in the island, where his name is still and will for 
ever be venerated. Within the memory of those 
alive, simple rustics in the island have pointed 
out the trees which Bishop Wilson planted, and 
have expatiated upon the vigour of their growth. 
These flourishing trees, with their luxuriant 
foliage and sturdy growth, are the fit emblems of 
the work which was accomplished by Bishop 
Wilson, He builds for ever who builds as he 
did, with patience and perseverance, and who 
dedicates every stone to God. 'The Isle of Man 
was henceforth the scene of Bishop Wilson’s life 
and labours, It was the vineyard which God 
had given him to keep. No impatience with 
difficulties, no restless eagerness to be removed 
to a more eligible or lucrative see, weakened the 
force of his devotion or his influence among the 
Manx folk. 

The keynote to his work in the Isle of Man is 
simple fidelity to what he conceived to be his 
duty there. We may not altogether believe that 
his ideas of duty were always the judicious or 
correct. But none can read the story of his life 
without feeling that it is the life of a man who 
knows no other thought than that of duty. 
However hard or painful, or calculated to bring 
himself into unpopularity or even loss, whatever 
he felt to be right, that he did; and he knew no 
responsibility higher than that he owed to God. 
He felt, and lived as though he felt, that his 
Great Taskmaster’s eye was upon him, <A 
devoutness and devotion, which was not slavish, 
but full of a holy and reverent awe, possessed 
his mind and pervaded his life. 

His private papers give us an insight into the 
depth and reality of his devoutness of spirit. 
The constant prayer which he breathes forth is for 
humility :—‘‘O Sovereign Pastor of souls, renew in 
Thy Church, and especially in me, this spirit of 
humility, that I may serve Thee in the meanest of 
Thy servants. If I lie under the necessity of 
being served by others, let it be with regret, and 
let me exact no more than is necessary.” 

In a similar strain he prays for honesty or 
sincerity of Christian life—that reality without 
which the Christian ministry becomes a mere 
hollow and artful officialism., ‘“O Holy Spirit of 


Grace, sanctify my heart, that no hase or impure 
thoughts, no mean and covetous affections may 
lodge there.” : 

When a man’s inmost desire and prayer is for 
humility and reality, it is not wonderful that his 
life should show a strong and tender devotion ; 
zeal to discipline self is the best preparation or 
condition for zeal in the reformation of others, 
We may pardon even the indiscretions of such an 
honest zeal. 

To bring all his people back to primitive purity 
of life, manners, and doctrine, was Bishop 
Wilson’s ambition ; he regarded himself as the 
father of the flock entrusted to his care, and as 
such it was his duty, he deemed, not only to 
show them all fatherly tenderness, and to give 
them all fatherly counsel, but also to enforce a 
fatherlike discipline upon them. The system of 
ecclesiastical censure and penance became in his 
hand neither a mild nullity, nor yet a vehicle of 
episcopal ambition, but a system which he 
administered with a quaint simplicity and honest 
faith in its efficacy. Accordingly, the most 
trifling offences were noticed and warned against. 
People are admonished, and even ordered to give 
security against further offence, for sleeping in 
church, One punishment however, we may take 
leave to wish could be enforced in some form or 
another in the present day, when the appetite for 
scandal is being whetted by unworthy and ma- 
lignant papers and periodicals, Slander was 
punished by a gag. 

Sut notwithstanding the strangeness of these 
various disciplines, they do not seem to have 
been wholly unpopular. The representatives of 
the little island, the twenty-four Keys, made the 
following declaration in vindication of Bishop 
Wilson’s administration :—“ As to the charge of 
exercising a spiritual tyranny, we do solemnly 
testify that there is no cause to us known for so 
strange an imputation, being verily persuaded 
that you have been so far from assuming to 
yourselves an undue authority, that the Church 
was never better governed, nor justice more 
impartially administered in the ecclesiastical 
courts of this Isle.” 

There can be little doubt that the island was 
in a very low moral state. The catalogue of 
offences of which we read are enough to show 
that a very rude civilisation prevailed, The 
island was in the hands of Lord Derby. It was 
not till the middle of the eighteenth century that 
it was bought by the English Crown. Prior 
to this date, the Earls of Derby were Lords of 
Man, and fiefs of the sovereigns of England. 
Much of the difficulty of moral reformation 
arose from the roughness and lawlessness which 
the civil and military representatives of Lord 
Derby showed. The contest which ensued was 
one between a guileless prelate, honestly wishing 
to revive ecclesiastical discipline for what he 
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“T know a little maid that dwells 
Far from earth’s toil and strife.” 
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believed to be the good of his people, and a high- 
handed governor, reckless of all consequences, 
and impatient of all spiritual guidance. The 
bishop was thrown into prison, where for two 
months he remained in miserable quarters, till 
he was released on an appeal to the king. His 
prison hours were not wasted. As the Apostle in 
his captivity at Rome gave to the world some of 
the greatest Christian Epistles, so in his cell at 
Castle Rushen, Bishop Wilson continued his 
Manx translation of the Bible. 

The joy of the populace at his release knew no 
bounds. His progress from Castle Rushen to 
his palace was like a triumph. Garlands of flowers 
were strewn before him, and the simple peasants 
made rough flutes of elder wood to give him a 
rude melody of welcome. The expenses of the 
legal proceedings and his appeal were heavy, and 
as some compensation the King offered Bishop 
Wilson the bishopric of Exeter. But nothing 
would tempt him to forsake his sacred charge. 
He feared to undertake more than he could 
faithfully do. He feared the snares of elevation 
or enforced splendour. He was guiltless of all 
anbition except that of doing good. Slowly the 
quiet consistency and noble unselfishness of his 
life made itself felt. Here was a man who 
earnestly strove to be what his profession called 
him to be—devout, tender, conscientious, honest, 
true, and brave. His sincere piety was known. 
He was, in the eyes of men, not great or learned; 
he was simply a saint. What men wanted from 
him was not so much his teaching or his oratory. 
They desired most of all his blessing. At the 
Isle of Man, after the service, the people would 
wait in the churchyard and kneel, uncovered, to 
receive his blessing. In England, too, at War- 
rington and in London, the people crowded round 
him with the ery, ‘“ Bless me too, my lord.” And 
when he came to court simply attired, the king 
stepped forth from among his courtiers, and, 
taking him by the hand, said, “ My lord, I 
desire your prayers.” 

Not till his ninety-second year did his powers 
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of mind begin to fail; and even then the visions 
which came to his failing intellect were those 
which simple piety would delight in. A young 
student was reading the Greek Testament to 
the Bishop in his study, the windows of which 
were shaded with pleasant trees, Suddenly the 
3ishop cried, “ Did you see them?” ‘See what, 
my lord?” asked the young man. ‘“ The angels,” 
was the Bishop’s answer. ‘The angels ascending 
and descending among the branches of the 
trees.” 

It was the beginning of theend. A few weeks 
more, and his spirit had passed away to the land 
where earth’s pilgrims are like to the angels. 
Bishop Wilson was not a great man ; his powers 
of mind were those of a quiet but ordinary 
thinker; no sublime impulses of passionate genius 
ever visited him; he had neither great intellec- 
tual force, nor powerful imagination, nor subtle 
fancy, nor that delicate sentiment which sometimes 
stands in place of ability. He was a man of 
fairly good sense, and of great tranquillity of 
mind. His physiognomy, if we may rely upon 
his portraits, was that of an even-tempered firm- 
willed man, with a well-balanced mind. His 
power lay in his piety. His sermons can scarcely 
be said to have survived, but his spiritual 
guidance is still alive. Still he teaches others ; 
shall we listen a moment to his voice? Are we 
tempted to speak evil of others, he reminds that 
“there is no man but knows more evil of himself 
than he does of his neighbour.” Do we act with 
a reckless disregard of appearances, lie tells us 
“ He that loseth his good name loseth the power 
of doing good.” Do we desire influence, he hands 
us the key :—“ A man may have authority over 
others, but he can never have their heart but 
by giving his own.” Are we perplexed by religious 
difticulties, he reminds us, ‘‘ When religion is made 
a science, nothing is more intricate ; when it is 
made a duty, nothing is more easy.” Are we full 
of strong desires, he speaks : ‘Desire nothing with 
passion or eagerness ; this is not of God; He 
dwelleth in peace.” 
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ye KNOW a little pool that lies 

I Far up among the hills, 

Cy) The new-born babe of cloudy skies, 
The nursling of the rills. 


In its pure depths no thing of earth 
Finds any resting place ; 

And lo! the skies that give it birth 
Are mirrored in its face. 





II. 
I know a little maid that dwells 
Far from earth’s toil and strife, 
Nurtured by that clear stream that wells 
From God’s own Book of Life. 


And lo! so sweet and pure is she, 
So full of wondrous grace, 

That something of God’s heaven we see 
Reflected in her face. 

GEORGE WEATHERLY., 
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CHAPTER IL. 

ROVEMBER found Miss Browne, with 

a bad cough, on her way through Lon- 

\ FF} don to the south of France; but she 

XS] must make one endeavour to see Anne, 
having heard of her fruitless visit. 

The wind was cutting round the corner as Miss 
Browne turned down into her old district. The 
vreengrocer’s shop at one side, the notice in the 
little window opposite, “Corns removed without 
the slittest pane ;” the rickety stairs at No. 10; 
the dear old cobbler and his wife in the cellar— 
all the same, but all the washing apparatus had 
vanished ; and the old couple could give no in- 
formation except that they had seen that “ tall 
fair young woman for a time, and then she had 
been dismissed, and now Madame had gone too.” 

Miss Browne’s spirits sank, and she had to 
give up any hope of finding her lost sheep now. 
“Until He find it,” ran in her head, though, 
continually, and under the olive trees by the 
blue Mediterranean, Miss Browne, with a little 
red book, scanned the names of all the old friends 
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left in the district, and Amne’s was daily re- 
membered. 

Ah! Miss Browne, under the olive trees you 
did a greater work than when you went up and 
down the steep London stairs, and in your haste 
forgot to use the strongest weapon in your 
armoury ! 

How little we think, sometimes, when a sudden 
temptation has been overcome, when a blessed 
peace has descended into our hearts, when an 
unexpected strength is given in the weary battle, 
that, far away, supplicating hands have been 
clasped in longing prayer, that some loving heart 
has indeed had power with God and has pre- 
vailed ! Daily and hourly it is true that we are 
denying or fulfilling prayers ! 

It was true for Anne. All the next year she 
was wavering ; she went on with her washing— 
sometimes in one laundry, sometimes in another 
—but her life was not better; and yet better 
thoughts came sometimes. She never forgot 
Miss Browne ; the buff-coloured Bible was not 
sold, and Anne now and then secretly read it. 
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At last, near Christmas, she fell ill ; and when 
she was better she decided she would go to Miss 
Browne’s church! She was not fit to walk about, 
and in the evening the church would at any rate 
be warm and light. It was a Sunday evening in 
winter, and it was late before Anne got there, so 
the ordinary evening service was over, but the 
lights were still bright, and inside was a crowd of 
people kneeling. 

Anne crept in and knelt down too. 

“Have merey upon me, O God, after Thy 
great goodness,” the clear tones of the clergy- 
man were saying: “ create in me a clean heart ;” 
on through the Psalm—very slowly, very dis- 
tinctly. 

Then he spoke from the chancel steps, and 
the loving invitation came again to Anne ; then 
they sang, and then he spoke again, and Anne 
was on her knees by that time in a dark corner 
of the pew. 

It was piercing into her inmost heart. Chirist’s 
Love—Christ’s Purity, the power to be better ; 
it was all dawning on her, and she scarcely heard 
that most of the people were quietly going out— 
only a few remaining on their knees—till she felt 
some one touch her, and a kind old lady’s face 
was bending over her. 

“My dear, could [ help you? I didn’t like to 
leave the church till I had asked you ; come out- 
side, my dear, and let us see.” 

Out in the porch Anne could only cry more, 
till after a few minutes the little old lady touched 
her again. 

“Come, come, my dear ; there ’s nothing beyond 
His help—that ’s been made pretty clear to us in 
there ; won’t you hear His voice ?—‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee ; go, and sin no more.’” 

Anne looked up then, and the little lady said, 
“Now youll come home with me, and we'll 
see.’ 

Out into the darkness again, but with a light 
within, and this kind face looking at her. 

Miss Browne’s prayers were being answered 
now, 


A narrow Kentish lane in the first quiet days 
of October, the scarlet bryony wreathing the 
hedges, the cobwebs stretching from fern to 
fern, the golden leaves slowly dropping here and 
there, the sweet smell from the last lingering bits 
of honeysuckle, and then a turn bringing one to 
a wide spreading view, an expanse of wood, green, 
golden, brown in the foreground, and melting 
into blue and purple in the far distance. 

An old man with a large white beaver hat and 
a clean smock, driving a nondescript coloured 
pony in a jolting cart, and three brown-and-white 
spotted dogs running behind—Miss Browne on 
a broken gate-post drinking in all the calm 
loveliness, “ Pinkish hat, pinkish pony—this is 
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evidently the oll man” soliloquised she, and 
descended from her seat. 

“Can you tell me where widow 
lives"? ” 

“Sure, an’ I can, seeing as I mostly drives all 
the washing she gets ; down the lane to your left, 
first turn to your right and you'll find her,” and 
on trotted the pink pony and the three dogs, 

Down the lane Miss Browne wandered through 
the heavy soft sand, with the yellow hazel nuts 
hanging over her head, and the rustling wind 
blowing over the faded heather, and at last 
arrived at a little stream, and a red-tiled cottage 
with a little garden and an old woman. 

“ Please, are you widow Jones? <A lady with 
whom I am staying wants some washing done, 
and sent me to you.” 

“If so be you wish washing, please to step to 
the back and speak to my daughter.” 

Round to the back went Miss Browne; a 
smooth bit of grass, some wash-tubs on old 
stumps of trees, one on a stone in the stream 
where the water came over a rock with a clear 
quick rush—this was the wash-house. 

Some “lines” a few steps further on, and a 
tall fair young woman, hanging up snowy 
garments, singing as she worked. 

Miss Browne’s memory was keen, and the tall 
figure brought before her mind’s eye a certain 
July day four years ago, a steamy atmosphere, and 
dirty wash-tubs. 

* Jones, Jones? the same name as my poor Anne; 
but, dear me! as common a name as Browne,” 
meditated she. 

The singer stopped, and turned, dropping her 
armful of clothes. 

“Miss Browne! Oh, Miss Browne !” 

And there was her old friend, so fresh and 
clean, with her coils of fair hair smoothly put 
up, and the well remembered face purified and 
sanctified. 

‘Oh ! miss ; how I have wished to see you once 
again ; and I never thought to.” 

Sitting on the sunny grass Miss Browne heard 
all Anne’s story. 

“And here [ am now, working for mother, 
whom I grieved so. And I live quiet here, and 
God has helped me, and forgiven, oh! Miss 
Browne, such a debt. I’ve learnt a deal since 
[ saw you, but it’s you I want to thank, for 
if it had not been for you I should have been 
lost.” 

Anne told her much more, and Miss Browne’s 
tears were falling fast. ‘One thing, miss,” at 
last said Anne, ‘one thing I must say to you, 
and you’ll pardon the liberty. Since I’ve come 
to read my Bible, I’ve wondered how it was, as 
you had that sword in your hand, that you 
feared to use it? The first time I saw you, I 
took to you, and I used to overhear you reading to 
the old shoemaker in the cellar opposite, and I 
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wished then you’d speak to us, The day we 
were making the pancakes for Shrove Tuesday, 
does it come to your mind? [Truly it did; Miss 
Browne almost smelt the pancakes then !] You 
looked at us that sorrowful, and seemed as if you 
cared about us ; but it was dong after that when 
you read the Bible to us. With that in your 
hand, why did you fear, as you came in the 
Name of the Lord?” and Anne’s head was bent 
reverently, 

Miss Browne was conscience-stricken ; all that 
Anne said was true, and she felt ashamed of the 
faint-heartedness which had made her doubt or 
hesitate in her work, 

“| know you prayed for me, miss, and many 
and many a time I’ve felt as if a strong Hand 
were laid on me keeping me back from harm. 
Some day, Miss Browne, when my work here is 
done, and mother is gone, sume day, when I’ve 


looked up longer in His Blessed Face, you'll per- 
haps let me do something for those who are what 
I was—something for you and for Him you’ve 
led me to.” 


And so it came to pass that now Miss Browne 
(who is Miss Browne no longer, and who lives in 
a grand house) is working with a good courage, 
and inspires many another. 

And Anne is working too, in one of the 
darkest bits of London. 

Both alike with their shining weapons, both 
alike in quiet confidence, because the words are 
still true :— 

“*Whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, I will 
do it;” Blessed is he that cometh in the Name 
of the Lord.” 
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BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS 


THE HELP OF THE SPIRIT. 
(Rom. viii. 26.) 
E must not think of the Spirit of God 
only as a convincer of sin, or in what 

I might call the more sombre aspects 

of His working. That blessed Spirit 

is full of kindly dealing with such 
poor creatures as we are, condescending even to a 
helping of our infirmities. 

The sombre aspects of His working—the con- 
vincing of sin, and the like, are all kindly, too 
—for what worse fate could happen to any 
man, than to have the Lord say of him, ‘ My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man ”—than 
for that Spirit to depart from him, and refuse 
to have anything to do with him any more ? 

The Spirit “helpeth our infirmities.” What 
a kindliness is thrown round these words; the 
very word “help” is sweet to the ear; the word 
“infirmities ” shows us how the Spirit conde- 
seends. 

And the aspect, indeed, in which we are present 
before God, is one of ‘‘need ;” we are in want 
everywhere, and everywhere the Spirit is to be 
ow Helper. 

We shrink from having too much need pre- 
sented to us, because our resources are so small; 
we say of what we have, “ But what is it amongst 
somany?” But the resourcesof God are unbounded, 
He can look upon need, always with the know- 
ledge that He has a full supply. 

And we are sure of His pity ; all the infirmities 
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of the body stirred the compassion of Jesus when 
they were brought before Him, and still more the 
troubles of the soul ; and the same compassion fills 
Him now, and it is by the Spirit that He works 
for the soul’s relief, 

It is indeed an awful contemplation to think of 
theSpirit of God in immediate contact with our sin; 
but let us always remember that it is the sin, and 
not the sinner, that is hated. God has no hatred 
towards the poor man, compassed with infirmities, 
conscious of them, distressed at them ; His feelings 
towards him are those of desire to help him. 

Now, wherein will the Holy Spirit help all of 
us? In our ignorance. He will teach us what 
to ask for in our prayer. Of ourselves we often 
do not know what to ask for, or how to ask for 
it. We should sometimes ask for what would be 
ruinous to us if it were granted. It is the Holy 
Spirit that will put wisdom and energy into our 
prayers. Gne reason why our prayers are so 
barren, and so languid, is because we do not ask 
the Holy Spirit to help us in them. 

It is only God that can teach us how properly 
to address God. Therefore ask more, that the 
Holy Spirit may pervade your prayers, that you 
may be able to pray in the Spirit. 

And ask Him, too, to work upon your minds. 
See what a host of infirmities you have there. 
You want to have good thoughts suggested ; how 
barren we often are in these! You want bad 
thoughts and imaginations cast out ; see how some- 
times you are troubled with such! You want 
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light thrown upon some providences, or some 
Seripture, or upon your path. Yon are compassed 
with infirmity of mind. In all these things, it is 
the Holy Spirit that you must ask to help you. 

To Him, too, must you apply in times of weak- 
ness. It is He that can work upon your mind, to 
give you wisdom and strength to make and keep 
good resolutions. 

Now, it is right to make good resolutions. In- 
deed, few people have attained to anything great 
without making them ; but where failure often 
comes, is through the attempt to do all in our 
own strength. The Spirit of God, if asked, will 
come with His strength to enable us both to make 
and keep such. Perhaps some amongst us here have 
to deplore the failure of many good resolutions, or 
perhaps to deplore their not having had strength 
to make them ; but now if we see where our mis- 
take has lain, we may repair it, and the Spirit of 
God will certainly be ready to help. 

And it is He who will warm up that dulness and 
sluggishness of which some of us are conscious, 
and which greatly troubles our souls, He will be 
to us a fire, and light, and inward vitality, and 
strength. It will be the communication to us of 
Himself by God ; and it is only God who can make 
us really alive to the things of God. 


THE INFLUENCES OF GOD’s SPIRIT, 
(Psalm exliii. 10.) 
What are, apparently, the most opposite dispen- 
sations come from the same hand in the spiritual 


life. And in truth they are opposite, though not 
opposed. So far from being opposed, they have 


the one aim in view. 

Thus, from the same God come the summer sun 
and the winter storm, the one as much needed in 
nature as the other; from the same God come 
the discipline of sorrow and the lifting up of joy, 
all in their seasons, doing their own particular 
work, if we will allow them, on our souls. 

But we must allow them; ours must be the 
mind to be wrought upon, even as it is God’s to 
work, God will perhaps, at first, but as it were 
call our name. Then, if we answer and say, “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth,” He will go on to 
tell us all that He would say. 

Now the work of the Holy Spirit is, ] may say, 
of an opposite character at different times. But 
to those who yield themselves to Him it has always 
the one end in view. Every dealing is in grace. 
Every one is meant to come out in good. 

Let us look for a moment at two of these op- 
posite dealings of the Holy Spirit, one depressing, 
one elevating. 

{t cannot be otherwise than depressing to be 
convinced of sin, to be humbled, to feel that we 
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are in our very nature bad. It may be that we 
have no outward badness, that we have all the 
kindliness of a sweet and generous nature to our 
fellow men; but sin has refinements, and subtleties, 
and spiritual spheres, lying far deeper than these 
in our spiritual being ; and when the Holy Ghost 
is educating a man, He shows him that, however 
blameless he may seem to be, he is only sin- 
stained before God. It is He who teaches us the 
great mystery of Satan being able to assume the 
guise of an angel of light. 

But the Spirit of God is not unkind in the de- 
pression which He allows to come upon us ; for 
that depression places us, it humbles us, it puts us 
in a position in which blessing is near at hand, and 
in which alone we can receive it. There can be 
no filling without emptying ; and God empties to 
fill. 

It is this same Spirit Who depresses, Who also 
elevates. ‘Joy, peace,” are the fruits of the 
Spirit. 

And He elevates in every direction. When 
we have a consciousness of forgiven sin, that is 
from Him. When we have glad lookings-forward 
to a blessed future, and a bright thought like a 
sun-glint from the other world shines in upon 
perhaps the darkened chamber of our heart, 
when we get an elevation for a while above the 
changes and chances, and sins and sorrows of this 
mortal life, and feel that for us there is a good 
time coming, when all these shall end, and the 
peace eternal will be ours—all this is the working 
of the selfsame Spirit, Who has before taught us 
deep and saddening truths concerning our sin. 

And when there come ennobling thoughts, rous- 
ing us out of selfishness, and slothfulness, and 
making us desirous of playing well our part in the 
world—“ well” as God understands the word 
“‘ well ””—and when we determine to live in our 
sphere, whatever it may be, a life worth the living ; 
and when we feel that inner health which the 
exercise coming from such a determination brings, 
then all this is the working of the Holy Spirit. 

All the desire for a higher tone of Christian life, 
all the aspirations to become like God, all the 
inner witnessings that we are true to Him, all the 
power of sustained effort, are from Him. 

That we do not rest in any attainment, but de- 
sire to press forward to something more, is-His 
most holy gift. 

Therefore seek the influences of the Holy 
Spirit more and more. All that I have been 
saying to you on this subject, points more and 
more to this. 

Do not rely upon your own good intentions, 
however true ; without Him nothing is_ strong, 
nothing is holy ; with Him we can do all things, 
we can be all things, which pertain to the divine 


walk on earth, to the divine life in heaven. 


Y IS hard and barren now—the rill, 
t*) That trickled softly through the vale, 
No longer tells her tuneful tale 
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Of changing scenes by moor and hill. 
An iron hand restrains the flow 

Of natural music, and the beat 

Of humming wings and busy feet 
Is silent, now the sun is low, 


So human heart and human lip 
Are held in more than winter grip— 
Are hard and barren and unblest, 
And, sleeping, find nor peace nor rest, 
Till the warm sun of heavenly love 
Draw wakened heart and lip above, 

J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 














“THE BOOK OF DOCTRINE, 
BY A MEMBER OF 


ZHEN Christian and Hopeful had 
f passed from Flatterer, they entered 
“into a certain country, whose air na- 
turally tended to make one drowsy, 
if he came a stranger into it.” Some 
doubt has arisen as to the time in 
religious experience pointed at by 
Bunyan, but there may be a mean- 
ing attached thereto apart from time, for the 
enchanted country might not unfittingly be held 
to represent in one particular an ancient, honour- 
able, and honoured sect—the Society of Friends. 
For years after its energetic founders—“ stalwart 
old iconoclasts”—had passed away, it entered 
into a somnolent state, in which something of its 
vigour faded, and from that state it has emerged 
within the past three decades. The latest indi- 
cation of the change isin the revision of the “ Book 
of Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline.” This 
volume is what may be called the code of law of 
Quakerism, and the official exponent, so far as it 
has one, of its belief. From time to time the 
Yearly Mecting of the Society expresses in 
minutes, and in circular letters to the constituent 
churches, its views ; and these minutes have been 
collated, whilst extracts from them form the 
main part of the volume named. ‘Twenty years 
ago the last revision took place. Since that time 
changes in practice have occurred ; legal changes 
have caused alterations of parts of the mode of 
church discipline—therepeal of compulsory church 
rates, for instance, effecting changes ; and other 
factors made a new version needful. <A large 
committee of prominent embers of the body was 
appointed, which brought up to the last Yearly 
Meeting the changes it recommended ; and this 
draft has been adopted with slight alterations, and 
is to be early issued, under the title of the “ Book 
of Doctrine, Practice, and Church Government of 
the Society of Friends.” 

The old version of the Quaker code of dis- 
cipline was issued at the end of 1861; it replaced 
one of the date of 1834, which took the place of 
the 1802 edition ; and the latter had two printed 
predecessors—the first issued a century ago. It 
was composed of three parts, treating of Chris- 
tian doctrine, practice, and discipline. The first 
section is the shortest, and in it the alterations 
are the least. Alike in old and new editions there 
are extracts from the “general epistles” of the 
Society for two centuries, from declarations of 
doctrine and other sources, which set forth largely 
in Scriptural phraseology the well-known views 
of the Society as to belief in God, in Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Ghost, “one in power, wisdom, and 
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AND DISCIPLINE.” 


goodness, and indivisible in the great work of 
man’s salvation ;” in the Scriptures, in the doc- 
trines of resurrection, eternal judgment, and in 
the gift of the Spirit. Much more lengthy is 
the part treating of “ Christian Practice,” and in 
this there are several alterations, some of which 
are of interest. Thus the resistartce counselled 
to “ecclesiastical demands” is rendered less pro- 
minent, because some of these demands have 
been removed by law. And the modification of 
the view of the members of the Society in later 
days has led to some changes in ~ expres- 
sion in that section entitled “ Amusements and 
Recreations.” 

A more modified tone has of late prevailed, 
especiaily in regard to the practice of music. 
This was, so late as the year 1860, classed 
amongst performances, “the object of which is 
principally, if not entirely, the gratification of 
sense,” and the pursuit of which “almost 
necessarily distracts the attention from the sober 
realities of life, and the duties of religion.” There 
is now a modification of the whole of the section 
on amusements, and the fact that music is now 
part of the teaching in the chief boarding school 
of the Society is a proof of the changed view in 
regard to it. The part of the book relating to 
“Christian Discipline” is one that shows more 
the changes that have in the past twenty years 
been made in the Society of Friends. The 
“discipline” is the “arrangements and regula- 
tions which are instituted for the civil and 
religicus benefit of a Christian Church.” " It 
defines the object and character of the Yearly 
Meeting that has been held for more than two 
centuries in London, composed of representatives 
from and members of the subsidiary meetings in 
the kingdom; the holding of these smaller 
meetings, quarterly, monthly, and preparative, 
the latter the congregational unit, the second the 
executive, composed usually of several adjacent 
preparative meetings, and the quarterly meeting 
the larger intermediate meeting of oversight 
between the executive and the head court. 
Suitable advice as to the mode of conducting 
these, and as to the duties of the officers therein, 
overseers, elders, and ministers, extends over 
many pages. In the appointments, it is now no 
longer needed to have friends to “apply for an 
account of distraints ” for ecclesiastical or military 
demands. The section relating to “ ministers 
and elders and their meetings,” is now altered to 
meet that recent denominational legislation that 
includes in the select meeting the whole of the 
officers, overseers, elders, and ministers, 
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There is a slighter change in the “ meetings for 
sufferings,” that older executive committee of the 
Society, which was commenced two centuries ago 
to relieve the members who suffered for conscience 
sake, and which has till now retained its olden 
name, 

The marriage laws are simplified, and the abso- 
lute prohibition of the marriage of first cousins 
is removed. It is now no longer needful for “ the 
man, in person, to declare hisintention[of marriage] 
to the men’s monthly meeting ;” and for a mass of 
formalities to be first gone through ; the bulk of 
the preliminaries having been simplified. The 
regulations in regard to the removals of 
members of the body, and the certificates that 
are sent from the meeting the member is leaving 
to that he is entering, have a slight modification ; 
whilst the volume reflects several variations in 
the inner workings of the Society in the last score 
of years. 

These changes in tne practice and the dis- 
cipline of the body show the slow internal varia- 
tions, and they also mark the change in the mind 
of the law and of the Christian Churches in 
regard to the Quakers, In the early days of the 
Society it was, in the words of Charles Lamb, 
“between the fires of two persecutions, the out- 


east and off-scouring of chureh and presbytery,” 
And the tone of its leaders was that of those who 
gave back scorn for stroke ; but in two centuries 
the churches have been better able to appreciate— 
if not fully, the doctrine—at least the lives of the 
Quakers, and they now have a kindlier heart to 
them. There has been a recriprocated move- 
ment, one towards each other, and with the 
result that this ancient Ishmael of the sects is 
now honoured. Law has removed some of the 
burdens its founders bore, and slowly some of the 
indications of the change are visible, in the 
removal of parts of the book of discipline that 
are no longer needed now. There have been 
changes, too, in the relationship that the Society 
sustains to other denominations ; its draconic law 
of cutting off those of its members who “ married 
out” is repealed ; the olden phraseology is dying, 
and there are other changes that are expressed in 
some of the alterations we have glanced at. It 
is possible that that spirit of change will con- 
tinue ; prominent members of the body are more 
favourable than of yore to the practice of con- 
gregational singing, and to the support of a stated 
ministry ; but any departure on these or other 
heads will be for another edition of the Book of 
Discipline to chronicle. 





TOO DEARLY BOUGHT. 
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a) 


CHAPTER VII—THE HIGH ROAD TO FORTUNE, 

il a UMBER 73, 
Portland Square, 
is certainly an 
imposing-look- 
ing mansion, 
and Edith Wyat 
felt her heart 
beat faster as she 
followed her 
mother up the 
broad stairs of 
Lady Huggins’ 
residence. The 
soft carpet gave 
back no echo, the 
air was heavy 
with the frag- 
rance of flowers, 
everything was just as Edith hoped to have her 
own surroundings some day; yet she was awed 
and impressed, Mrs. Wyat was nervous, too— 
it was all so magnificent. Yet she assured her- 
self that no amount of prosperity could make 


a 


Fanny Langley anything but the warm-hearted, 
generous, impulsive creature she had always been, 


THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC. 


Her letter had been kind and cordial—even Alice 
was forced to admit that. It begged of Mrs. Wyat 
to go and see her at once, and bring her girls with 
her, too. ‘“ Don’t stand on ceremony, Edith,” the 
letter ran; “I’m a fearfully busy woman, with an 
invalid son, and you live a little out of the way; but 
come to luncheon to-morrow, and before tea we can 
have quite a long talk over old times.” That was 
friendly and informal enough; there was nothing 
grand or patronising in the tone of the letter, and so 
Mrs. Wyat and Edith sterted the next day to walk 
to Portland Square. Cabs were becoming too great 
a luxury. It seemed to be a mere matter of course 
that Edith should accompany her mother, though 
Alice thought it might be better for all of them in 
the future if she went. There would be no evasion 
or toning-down their position. If she were to call 
on Lady Huggins, she would say, frankly, ‘ We are 
dreadfully poor, and quite unable to go into society, 
so please don’t ask us;” but Edith, on the other 
hand, would exert all her influence to please, and 
never breathe a syllable of their difficulties. If she 
were invited to Lady Huggins’ she would go and 
enjoy it thoroughly, without a single thought of the 
troubles and difficulties that might follow. 

“If it were Dora, even,” Alice said to herself, ‘it 
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would be better; she is so thoroughly sweet and 
amiable, so shy and unassuming, that even were she 
asked to dinners and parties no great harm would 
come of it; but Edith is too beautiful and too bril- 
liant not to attract a great deal more attention than 
is good for her, and she will be hopelessly spoiled 
if people flatter her.” Still, it was with a feeling 
of pride, almost amounting to exultation, that Alice 
watched her sister set off on the visit, that, in Edith’s 
eyes at least, was’to alter the wh-le current of their 
lives. 

“My dear,” she had said the night before, after 
reading the perfumed and monogramed note aloud 
for the third time. “My dear girls, there is no 
earthly reason why Lady Huggins should not fall in 
love with me. She is a widow, very rich, with two 
sons. Of course they ’re always away amusing 
themselves, and she is doubtless left very much 
alone.” 

“Do you think any one ‘very rich’ is left very 
much alone, Edie ?” Alice asked, gravely. 

“Perhaps not, in one sense, Alice. No doubt, 
selfish interested people make a great fuss of a 
woman who is wealthy and independent, but I think 
she will not meet a lady every day who really cares 
nothing about her money, only the social distinction 
she can confer, and who will treat her with respect 
and consideration without expecting any return 
whatever,” Edith replied, with rather a grand air. 

In her secret heart she thought that perhaps it 
would be herself conferred the favour, after all. 
Visions of social triumphs far exceeding anything 
she had ever mentioned to Alice or Dora filled her 
brain that night, and kept her awake long after her 
sisters had fallen into a troubled slumber. Still, she 
looked bright and beautiful enough the next day to 
satisfy even her mother, and cause Dora and Alice 
to regard her with wondering admiration. There 
Was an expression in her eyes they had never seen 
before. It was as if Edith had made up her mind to 
conquer the unknown Lady Huggins, and win from 
her everything it was in her power to bestow. She 
wore her best black dress, a very simple one ; still, 
she looked as if nothing else would have suited her 
half so well, its very simplicity adding to her graceful 
refined beauty. As they walked through the quiet 
unfrequented streets that lead to Portland Square, 
Edith asked her mother many questions about the 
lady they were going to sce. 

“Was she pretty, mother ?—fair or dark ? stately 
and reserved, or affectionate and good-natured? Do 
please tell me everything about her!” she said, 
earnestly. “I confess I am very anxious to please 
your old friend, mother.” 

“She must be very difficult to please if you don’t 
succeed, darling,” Mrs. Wyat replied, with a proud 
loving glance. “ But you must remember, Edie, that 
it is nearly twenty-five vears since I saw Fanny 
Langley, and people alter in that time.” 

“Not so much, sometimes. You have not changed 
a bit as long as I can remember, and that’s about 
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eighteen years, mother,” Edith replied. “But you 
have not answered my question. Was she pretty 7” 

“Yes, dear—so they thought at school; but,” 
with a critical glance, “she was not anything like 
you, and not half as pretty as Dora. She had a fair 
sweet face, with pretty blue eyes and wavy golden 
hair, and the prettiest hands imaginable. She was 
not very clever or brilliant, but we all loved her at 
school. However, she may have altered greatly.” 

“Not very likely, I think; fair sweet people 
seldom do change,” Edith replied, with a con- 
temptuous sinile. 

She was not at all impressed by her mother’s de- 
scription, and fancied she would find Lady Huggins 
in no way formidable ; but when she reached Port- 
land Square, and heard the heavy knocker echo back 
her rather nervous rat-tat, her heart failed her a 
little, and she felt positively nervous as she followed 
her mother up the broad staircase, with its wealth of 
pictures and bronzes, and huge vases of exquisite 
flowers on every other step. Lady Huggins was in 
the drawing-room when they entered, and advanced 
a few steps to mect her old schoolfellow. 

“My dear Edith, this is really a pleasure. I am 
so glad to see you!” she said, with a certain amount 
of conventional cordiality in her voice, and extend- 
ing one of the pretty slender white hands, Mrs. 
Wyat remembered so well. “ And this, I suppose, is 
your daughter? My dear child, how pretty you are!” 

Edith smiled, and flushed with gratified pride and 
vanity. The very thing of all others that she most 
wished was that Lady Huggins should be impressed 
by her appearance ; and the reality far exceeded her 
expectations. But tlhe Lady Huggins of her faney 
and the reality were entirely different persons. The 
portly placid, rather haughty - looking lady who 
examined her critically through her gold eye-glass, 
and the sweet blue-eyed friend of her mother’s 
school-days, did not seem to have an idea in common, 
or a single point of resemblance. The soft eyes were 
cold, searching, and haughty ; the pretty wavy hair 
was a darker gold, and arranged in marvellous little 
curls ; the smile was sweet enough still, but it was 
studied, artificial even. Only the pretty hands re- 
mained ; they were plumper and larger, of course, 
but they were still very shapely, and were used with 
a good deal of theatrical action, that served to show off 
numerous diamond rings to the very best advantage. 

Altogether Edith felt that Lady Huggins was a 
much more important and ynapproachable person 
than she had at first imagined, and she lost a 
little of her self-possession in her presence. But 
this very grand lady, in her very grand costume, 
with her magnificent house, and powdered footmen, 
would doubtless mix in the very highest society ; 
and Edith thought that once she got accustomed to 
the stateliness and splendour of it, that she could 
muster up her courage, and hold her own. 

** Besides,” she reflected, “ once they come to know 
that IT am an author, and have written for the 
Marlborough Magazine, they will think more of me, 
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[I shall have a place of my own some day—that will 
cause them all to envy me !” 

Meantime, Lady Huggins had drawn Mrs. Wyat a 
little away, and asked her a number of questions 
that Alice would have called excessively impertinent, 
but which her mother regarded as arising from pure 
good-natured interest in her affairs. She answered 
honestly and simply enough; told her old school- 
fellow how very slender her income was, how she had 
left her retired country home, and come to London 
with her three daughters, in order that Edith might 
make their fortunes. And Lady Huggins listened in 
sheer wonder. 

“ But, my dear soul,” she cried, holding out both 
hands, “how do you expect Edith to make your for- 
tunes? By a gran marriage ?” 

“Oh, no, no—by her talents, her genius. She is 
wonderfully clever. Why,” with a mysterious and 
confidential lowering of her voice, “‘ Why, dear Lady 
Huggins, she has had a story aecepted by the Marl- 
borough Magazine already.” 

“Oh!” It was but a word of two letters ; yet to 
the ears of any one who knew Lady Huggins, it 
spoke volumes. Miss Edith Wyat was very pretty ; 
the sort of girl she could patronise, lionise, make “a 
feature” of; invite to her parties and at-homes 
much in the same way that she invited Bavarian 
musicians, Fiji Islanders, and other curiosities, with 
the one important difference—Miss Wyat would not 
have to be paid; and then she would probably 
amuse her younger son Philip, and keep most of the 
objectionably clever people who frequented her house 
round his couch. One of the great troubles—in- 
deed, one might say the only trouble—of Lady Hug- 
gins’ prosperous life was that her second son was a 
confirmed invalid, and almost a cripple. When a 
little boy, he fell from the arms of a careless nurse 
one day, and the result was an injury to his spine, 
which was incurable, and a cut on his head, from 
which he ever after at times suffered the most 
excruciating torture. The least excitement, a sudden 
change in the weather, even an extra hour’s reading, 
gave him a headache, which left him wretched and 
prostrate for hours. Lady Huggins was not very 
fond of Philip. Providence had fortunately given him 
quiet tastes, a love of books, drawing, and music, 
a certain reserve and thoughtfulness, and quict self- 
containment, that saved him from feeling neelected 
or sl'zhted when his mother’s visitors often passed 
him by without noticing him. 

He had always been his father’s favourite, and 
during his life had never felt his illness and helpless- 
ness a trouble or a burden, “ The best of everything 
is good enough for Phil,” the cheery old stockbroker 
used to say when he carried home the first brace of 
grouse, or the earliest basket of strawberries, for his 
invalid boy. Though -honestly proud of Herbert, 


his eldest son, who had business tastes, and shared 
the gloomy office in Cushion Court, still Sir Peter 
loved Philip with that peculiar protecting affection 
tender-hearted people feel for creatures weaker and 


more helpless, and dependent on them for every. 
thing. 

Though very wealthy, Sir Peter Huggins was a 
self-made man; he had commenced life as a clerk in 
a stockbroker’s oflice, and knew by experience the 
vicissitudes so-called wealthy people are subject. to, 
so he wisely resolved when he had made a com- 
petence to secure it, and add to his fortune by sure 
and slow degrees ; but all his speculations turned 
out most advantageously—everything he touched 
seemed to turn to gold. He was distinguished in 
many ways: selected for every civic dignity, elected 
one of the Sheriffs of Middlesex, and knighted ; but 
he went on making money all the time, never 
violently, never in very large sums, for he remem- 
bered and practised the old adage of “ Put not all 
your eges in one basket ;” still, while others were 
always going to make a fortune, Peter Huggins made 
one, and became an enormously wealthy man, without 
attracting the observation or the envy of any one. And 
not only did he enrich himself, but all his relatives who 
entrusted him with any of their savings shared his 
prosperity, more especially his eldest sister, Miss 
Selina Huggins, who had been a governess “in many 
genteel families,” saved a little money, and wished it 
invested in the best possible manner. In the hands 
of her brother, her few hundreds became a good 
many thousands in a short time, and in the eyes of 
Lady Huggins, who loved money, as one might say, 
on principle, Miss Selina suddenly became a person 
of importance, and worth paying attention to, She 
was a frequent visitor at Portland Square, and with 
her Herbert became a great favourite. She seemed 
to take very little notice of Philip, and Lady Huggins 
nothing doubted but that her eldest son would be 
Miss Selina’s heir. But when Sir Peter suddenly 
died, it was found that everything he possessed was 
bequeathed to his wife. Sir Peter’s will had been 
made many years, when he had very little of any- 
thing to leave to anybody, and Miss Selina altered 
her intentions. She knew that everything Lady 
Huggins possessed would be at Herbert’s command 
and under his control, and poor helpless Philip 
would be dependent on them both, so she made her 
will in his favour, and knowing the vicissitudes of 
business, she invested her money in the funds, and in 
a few years she also died suddenly, and Philip found 
himself the possessor of four hundred a year; not 
much, compared with his mother’s income, but sulti- 
cient to make him independent, and at liberty to 
gratify his peculiar tastes. He had never been a 
great favourite of his mother’s, and she cared less 
about him than ever since he became the possessor of 
the fortune she had always looked on as belonging 
of right to Herbert ; still she treated him with good- 
natured contempt, and tolerated his crazes ; but her 
whole heart and hopes were set on Herbert. 

Therefore, when she heard that Edith Wyat had 
literary tastes, it struck her at once that she would 
do very well to amuse Philip and his friends, who 
were distinctly different from her own and Herbert's, 
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So she declared she would be pleased to do what she 
could for Edith, introduce her to all sorts of odd 
clever people. ‘“ But, my dear soul,” she continued, 
with cordial patronage and a wave of her hands that 
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or gaiety ; but there are plenty of books, and Philip’s 
friends alw Ill 
No; 
IT think perhaps you had better come in a cab, for 


ys drop in on a Thursday evening. 
send the carriage for you to-morrow, my dear. 


“Lady Huggins glanced into a smaller apartment, where a young man lay on a couch with 


a reading easel beside him.”’—p 


was really impressive, ‘‘ we must dissemble a little ; 
that is, I mean your daughter must be my guest ;” 
with another very critical glance at Edith. “TI shall 
have a house full of visitors at Christmas, and she 
Indeed, I don’t 
she should not come for a week now, just to see how 


must spend a month here. see why 


she gets on, We are very quiet at present, no dances 
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certain reasons ; servants are so dreadfully inquisi- 
tive and impertinent. Come in time for luncheon 
to-morrow. No thanks, my dear; I am really glad 
to be able to do you a little service, for your mother’s 
sake ; we were really quite bosom friends.” 

Edith felt as if she could have thrown her arms 
round the portly lady and thanked her for her 
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gracious kindness. Mrs. Wyat, too, brushed away an 
involuntary tear, and felt that Fanny’s heart was just 
the same as ever, though externally she was so 
changed, Then the luncheon bell rang, with a pompous 
clangour, and just as they were leaving the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Huggins glanced into a smaller 
apartment, where a young man lay on a couch with 
a reading easel beside him. 

“This is my second son, Philip; he is quite an 
invalid,” she said, carelessly. “ Mrs. Wyat, an old 
school friend of mine, and her daughter. This is 
Philip's particular den,” she continued, turning to 
Edith with a smile. “Some people call it Diogenes’ 
tub, You must come and make his acquaintance 
here,” and then she dropped the portéere, and pro- 
ceeded to the dining-room, where luncheon was 
Waiting, and, to his mother’s extreme astonishment, 
her son Herbert, who rarely left the City at that time 
of day. 


CHAPTER VIIIL—MOTHER AND SON. 
“My dear Herbert, this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure,” Lady Huggins cried, in a voice in which 
the surprise certainly predominated ; “I had no idea 
you were here,” and the smooth forehead wrinkled a 
little under the crown of curls. 

“No, of course not ; but still I daresay you can 
manage to give me something to eat,” the young man 
replied, with a smile and a glance of undisguised 
admiration at Edith, who blushed and then grew 
pale as she took her seat, after acknowledging Lady 
Huggins’ very unceremonious introduction. 

“1’m going to Liverpool for a few days on business, 
mother, and I thought it better to come home and 
tell you than telegraph,” Herbert explained, as he 
helped Edith to a cutlet. “ It’s nothing to be anxious 
about, only a chance of making money. I’m a 
fearfully mercenary person, Miss Wyat, and never 
miss a good speculation if I can help it; but my 
mother, in common with most ladies, imagines that 
it means ruin to absent oneself from business for a 
day, and any deviation from one’s ordinary course, 
such as dropping in to luncheon without being 
specially invited, is considered as a premonitory 
symptom of bankruptey. And I tell you what it is, 
mother—I’m rather huffed that you didn’t ask me 
home to day,” with another admiring glance at 
Edith. 

** My dear Herbert, how absurd you are! as if I ever 
ask you to luncheon—as if such a thing was neces- 
sary ;” and then Lady Huggins cleared her brow of 
its shadows, and smiled and chatted amiably, but all 
the time she watched her son closely. There was 
certainly something the matter. He was not quite 
himself ; though perhaps it was only his mother’s eye 
that could detect it. Edith was very silent; she 
did not try to attract any attention, or in any way 
monopolise the conversation, She had an instinctive 
feeling that Lady Huggins would not approve of it, 
but she sat thinking of what she would like to say— 


how many opportunities for being witty and sati- 
rical she had let pass by, and perhaps Mr. Huggins 
thought her dull, shy, stupid. “Some day we’ll meet 
on equal ground; some day I'll let him know I ean 
talk and say smart things too—when there are lots of 
people by to hear. Oh! if I were only famous and 
rich!” and then she blushed furiously at her own 
thoughts, for she felt they were unworthy; she was 
mean and mercenary too, While she was partaking 
of the hospitality of her mother’s friend, she was 
envying her, and coveting her goods. “ It’s awful, 
and I’m ashamed of myself; but I can’t help it; I 
must go on now; I could not miss such a glorious 
opportunity. It may make all our fortunes.” But 
even those reflections hardly consoled her, and her 
silence and changing colour were attributed to shy- 
ness. Poor Edith! she had set on a rough path to 
fortune, and the sudden turn it had taken, though 
more flowery and pleasant to the eye, was no less 
dangerous ; the thorns were under the roses, and 
weary feet stumble sometimes on velvet carpets. 

The moment luncheon was over, Mrs. Wyat rose 
to go. She knew how anxiously Dora and Alice 
would be awaiting their return ; and Lady Huggins 
did not ask them to prolong their visit, but she re- 
minded Edith that she would expect her the next 
day, as early as it suited her to come, and, with a 
smile, waved them over to the care of a footman. 

“Now, what is it, Herbert?” she said, turning to 
her son, as soon as they were alone. “Tell me if 
there is anything wrong—if there is any money 
trouble.” 

“None in the least, I assure you, mother,” he re- 
plied; but he did not meet her eye. “1 ’m simply 
going to Liverpool on ordinary bnsiness ; 1 shall be 
back in two days.” 

“T’m glad of that, dear, because Mary Winsey is 
coming here on Thursday.” 

“What! so soon again! Why, she might almost 
as well live here,” Herbert said, carelessly. ‘* What 
can you possibly see in her, mother? By the way, 
who is that Miss Wyat? Where did you pick her 
up? How is it I’ve never even heard of her before ? 
Has she been here often ?” 

“ Never till to-day. Her mother used to bea very 
dear friend of mine. We were at school together. 
She married a Dr. Wyat, somewhere up in the North, 
and I believe he died and left her very badly off. 
She wrote and asked me if I could do anything for 
her daughters. I believe she hasthree. So I asked 
her to come to luncheon, and she brought Edith with 
her.” 

“Hm! If the others are as pretty, I faney their 
mother will have very little difficulty in getting them 
off her hands.” 

“T daresay if she were in society, and could show 
them off to advantage, she might get them comfortably 
settled ; but you forget they are very poor, and it 
seems it’s to Edith they all look to make their 
fortunes. She’s the genius as well as the beauty of 
the family, She’s trying to become an author and 
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her mother thought I might perhaps introduce her to 
some literary people.” 

“Well, I should think you can. And if she lives 
through one of Philip’s ‘Evenings at Home ’—or, at 
least, ever wants to undergo another of them—I shall 
be greatly astonished.” 

“T’ve'asked her to come and stay for a week, in 
order to make the acquaintance of some of the roar- 
ing ‘lions,’ that look very much like sheep, some of 
them,” Lady Huggins said, with a return of her good 
humour. “She is a very pretty girl, and if it proves 
no material advantage to her to know Philip’s friends, 
it will at least give her some pleasure. Poor girl! 
it must be rather hard on her to be buried in some 
little poky back street. Besides, she will be company 
for Philip when they come to know each other, and 
she may be of some assistance to me while Mary is 
here. But, of course, Herbert, I don’t want it generally 
known that there are a widowed mother and two pos- 
sibly objectionable sisters living somewhere in the 
East End.” 

“True to yourself always, mother,” Herbert said, 
with a laugh. “Even when you do a really kind 
thing, you won’t have it known. It would spoil 
all your pleasure if people knew that your visitor 
was not of the most unimpeachable character and 
connections—‘ One of the Wyats of Northumber- 
land, don’t you know, and so clever, so accomplished 
—really a most charming girl.’ Mother dear,” 
Herbert continued, more gravely, “would it not be 
truer kindness to send your old schoolfellow a cheque 
fora hundred pounds, and leave the girl in obscurity? 
Ilere she will be in a false position from the first. 
Better engage her as your companion or housekeeper 
or something, at a fixed salary.” 

“My darling boy, you forget that Miss Edith 
Wyat is a genius—an author, an artist, too, I be- 
lieve. All she wants to come here for is to have an 
opportunity of meeting literary people of distinction. 
Let her have her way, and if she’s not soon cured, 
it will be a wonder to me. On the other hand, if she 
turns out to be a nice agreeable ladylike girl, with a 
little common-sense, between us we might find a 
husband for her—George Winter, for instance.” 

“That would be January and May, mother; be- 
sides, Winter is not to be decoyed or ‘drawn,’ and a 
beauty and a genius would hardly be likely to marry 
ugly, disagreeable old George, in spite of his money 
bags. We must try and find some one better than that; 
though, believe me, I think it would be truer kind- 
ness of you to leave the girl alone. Now, I must be 
off and see Phil, and then pack up. By the way, 
when did you say Miss Winsey was coming ?” 

“On Thursday, Herbert.” 

“ And how long is she going to stay ?’ 

* Just as long as we wish her to, and make her visit 
pleasant. You really must not dine in the City every 
other day this time. Promise me you won't, dear !” 


’ 


“All right, I promise,” and Herbert ran up-stairs 
to see his brother, while Lady Hugeins smiled and 
waved ker hands trimmphantly, 
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“Oh! potent power of a hundred thousand 
pounds,” Herbert said, as he entered Philip’s den, 
and Jaid his hand kindly on his brother’s head. 
“ How are you feeling, old fellow? Did the mother 
tell you Mary Winsey is coming back ?” 

“No, she didn’t tell me ; and I feel none the better 
for the information now, Bert,” Philip replied, with a 
frown. “What does that girl want here con- 
tinually ?” 

“What she’s not likely to get, I’m afraid,” Bert 
laughed. ‘“ However, Phil, I have a counteracting 
piece of intelligence. There’s one of the prettiest 
girls you ever saw in your life coming, too.” 

“ Not that girl with the Madonna face that came 
in here with mother a little while ago?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so—Miss Edith Wyat ; she’s quite 





your style, too—a literary character or genius—writes, 
paints, I forget which, and is’ most anxious to meet 
some of your clever friends. She'll be a breakwater 
between you and Mary, my boy, so cheer up. Now, 
good-bye ; 1’m off to Liverpool. Business only—no- 
thing to be alarmed about,” he added, noticing the 
sudden anxiety about Philip’s face. “It’s a most 
extraordinary thing,” he added, mentally, as he sprang 
up to his room, “that a fellow can’t say he’s going 
from home for a day or two but every one looks at 
him as if he were on the verge of ruin or about to 
abscond from his creditors. All the same, I wish this 
visit to Liverpool was well over. Once safely out of 
this, I’ll have nothing more to do with Anglo-Mexican 
mines ; they are simply insatiable. I believe father 
was quite right ; speculation, even with surplus profits 
or unused capital, is a mistake,” from which soliloquy, 
uttered aloud in the solitude of his dressing-room, it 
may be inferred that Herbert Huggins was not fol- 
lowing in the prudent paths of Sir Peter, and that a 
new order of things existed in Cushion Court. 


CHAPTER IX.—ALICE HAS HER DOUBTS AND 
FEARS. 


Mrs. WYAT and Edith were thoroughly tired by the 
time they reached Weston Street, and Alice and 
Dora weary waiting for them. The afternoon was 
very hot, and they had walked down Regent Street, 
and loitered outside the shop windows, so that it was 
quite five o’clock before they reached home. Mrs. 
Wyat sank into a chair breathless and almost ex- 
hausted. Without saying a word, Alice poured out 
a cup of tea, and handed it to her mother ; and 
Edith was forced into a seat by Dora, who said she 
would not listen to a single word of their adventures 
till they were both rested and refreshed. Edith took 
the tea, but she found it impossible to be silent. 

“It’s perfectly splendid, Alice,” she cried, with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. ‘“ Lady Huggins 
Was ever so much kinder and nicer than we ex- 
pected. Her house is perfect, and she has invited me 
to spend a week with her. I’m to go in time for 
luncheon to-morrow,” 
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“Spend a week with Lady Huggins!” Alice cried, 


aghast. “Why, Edie, darling, she is a complete 
stranger to you.” 
“No more so than I am to ber, Altice. Oh!” with 


place herself under an obligation she might never be 
able to repay ? how consent to leave her mother and 
sisters at the very first chance? But she checked 
herself. What was the use in her always being the 


Sudan 


“Twisting his hat a little awkwardly, and 


adeep-drawn sigh, “that’s the beauty of having a fine 
large house, and plenty of servants; it’s no incon- 
venience having visitors.” 

“But what pleasure ” Alice began, and then she 
stopped short suddenly. She was about to ask her 
sister what pleasure she could take in the society of 
f& mere stranger? How willingly and unnecessarily 








evidently looking for somebody.”—p. 170. 


marplot, the caviller, the raven croaking at every 
meal? It would do no good, and sooner or later they 
would get tired of it. As well let Edith have her 
way, and see where it would lead to. 

“You were asking what pleasure Edie could find in 
going to Lady Huggins’, Alice,” Mrs. Wyat inter- 
posed, rousing herself from a reverie, “A great 
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deal, dear ; and profit, too, perhaps. One of her sons 
is a very clever young gentleman, with literary and 
artistic tastes; and one night every week all his 
friends come to see him. I forgot to tell you he is 
an invalid—paralysed or a cripple, I think. He 
can’t leave his couch.” 

“Poor fellow!” Dora murmured, “TIT wish Felix 
saw him. He might cure him.” 

“Really, Dora, the faith you have in Felix Pen- 
eelly is perfectly absurd !” Edith cried, impatiently. 
“Just as if Mr. Hugeins hasn’t had the very best 
advice in London !” 

“ Felix is just as clever as the best of them,” Dora 
said, in a low voice. 

And then she blushed at her own temerity ; while 
Mrs. Wyat continued her remarks, scarcely heeding 
the interruption— 

“Lady Huggins thinks it would be good for Edie 
to meet her son’s literary and artistic friends, Alice ; 
and it will do her good to go into society and see 
the ways and the manners of the fashionable world. 
Then she wants Edie to spend a whole month with 
her at Christmas time, when she will have a number 
of visitors. Really nothing could be kinder than she 
has been !” 

“Too kind, mother dear, I’m afraid,” Alice said, 
sadly. “ It’s hardly generous to heap too many favours 
on the head of a fallen friend. Of course, you go 
with Edie, mother ?” 

“No, indeed, Alice ! how could I leave you and 
Dora ? and what possible pleasure could I take in 
society? Lady Huggins never even thought of ask- 
ing me,” Mrs, Wyat answered, a little irritably. 

When pointed out to her, she felt it was just a 
little unkind of Fanny not to invite her even to 
dinner, or ask to see the other girls, but while at 
Portland Square she was so entirely wrapped up in 
Kdith’s interests and advancement that she thought 
of nothing else. The more she retlected, the less 
satisfied she was with the result of the interview as 
far as herself was concerned, but she kept her 
thoughts strictly to herself, and on Edith’s aceount 
there was nothing to complain of. 

“Then we saw Lady Huggins’ eldest son by the 
merest accident,” Mrs. Wyat continued, not mecting 
Alice’s reproachful questioning look. “He came in 
to luncheon quite unexpectedly. He seems a very 
niee man.” 

“Nice, mother! Why, he’s perfectly splendid!” 
Edith interrupted. ‘He has the most lovely eyes 
and teeth, the most distinguished air, the most 
charming manners “6 

“Of any one you ever met,” Alice interrupted, 
Jaughing. “ But that don’t say much, Edie; the 
number of your masculine acquaintances is limited. 
Of course, you'll make a hero of this Mr, Herbert 
Huggins, and put him into your novel directly.” 

“T wish I could, because, I tell you, Allie, ‘he’s 
splendid,” Edith replied ; “just the sort of hero I 
want—a prince in the disguise of a stockbroker.” 

*T*do not think he has nearly as good a face as 





his brother,” Mrs. Wyat remarked. ‘“ However, my 
dears, we have discussed the matter sufficiently now, 
and I think we had better do all we can to prepare 
for Edie’s departure. I wish we had a little more 
time.” 

“When is she to go, mother?” 

“To-morrow, before luncheon.” 

“ To-morrow!” Alice cried, with real distress and 
dismay in her voice. “ Why, she will never be 
ready !” 

“Ready!” Edith cried, stamping her pretty foot 
on the hearth-rug; “I must be ready—I will be 
ready! Do you suppose Lady Huggins invites me 
for the sake of my gowns? I look well enough in 
this, and really I don’t care what I wear. If I only 
get on with my work, I shall be able to dress as I 
please ; and if Lady Huggins don’t like my costume, 
I daresay she will buy me one.” 

“Edith! how can you talk so?” Alice eried, in- 
dignantly. “ You surely would not permit any one 
to insult you by offering even a remark about your 
dress !” 

“T’ll permit any one to give me ten gowns, if they 
like,” Edith replied, laughing. “ What does it matter, 
so long as I look nice, whether mother pays fer them 
or her old friend? Don’t make a fuss, Alice, especially 
over possibilities.” 

“Have my black lace dress, Edie,” Dora said, entreat- 
ingly. “ That’s niece; and I’ll not go to the next 
Monday concert if you ’re not home.” 

“No, my dear, 1 won’t take your evening dress, 
thanks. I’ll do very well, and if people don’t like 
me they must improve my appearance, that’s all.” 

“T suppose there will be a carriage come for you, 
Edie,” Alice asked, to change what was to her a 
most unpleasant subject. 

“No, I'll go ina eab, One does not want the ser- 
vants to know one lives in a place like this, Ill just 
take my print morning dress, my old white muslin, 
and this : they ‘ll all fit in the brown portmantean ; 
and you must give me a little money, Alice. Of 
course, When I’m paid for my story, I'll give it all 
Now I must try and 
write a bit, for I’ve had an idle morning. Of course 
I’ll take my novel with me: perhaps I ‘ll meet some 
one there that will read a chapter or two of it, and 
recommend it to a publisher. Really, Alice, both 
you and Dora look quite gloomy over my good fortune. 
If I did not know you both so well I would faney 
you were just a little envious.” 

Both girls laughed heartily at the bare idea, but 
for all that Allie’s heart was very sore and troubled. 
She did not approve of Edith’s going to Portland 
Square at all, but she felt deeply her going under 
false pretences, as it were, being ashamed of her 
home and surroundings, and allowing herself to be 
introduced to Lady Huggins’ friends as a person in 
presumably good circumstances. Then that one 
member of the family should be picked out for such 
signal favour, and all the rest, even the dear mother, 
be passed over, was an indignity Alice could scarcely 


back, and lots more too, dear. 
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bear to think of calmly. There was really no telling 
where Edith’s ambition would stop, or into what 
straits and difficulties it might lead her. 

“T suppose I had better put her things together,” 
she said to herself, with a littie smothered sigh. “If 
she has made up her mind, nothing I can say will 
alter it.” And then she left the room quietly, 

Edith was puckering her brows over a chapter of 
the novel, Dora quietly copying music, and Mrs. Wyat, 
thoroughly tired out, was asleep in her chair; so 
busy were they that they did not hear a knock at 
the front door, a step on the stair, and a tap on their 
sitting-room door startled them all ; Dora said, “Come 
in,” and surprise in her case gave place to pleasure 
as Jimmy Dodd entered. He shook hands with 
them all, and then sat down, twisting his hat a little 
awkwardly, and evidently looking for somebody. 
Presently Alice entered, and he seemed more at ease, 
but there was something uncongenial in the atmo- 
sphere. Mrs. Wyat started from her sleep, seemed a 
little nervous and irritable, Edith leaned back in her 
chair tapping impatiently with her foot, wondering 
what on earth the great dull creature wanted, and 


how soon he would go; but Dora did her best to 
show she was glad to see him, and Alice greeted him 
cordially. After fifteen minutes’ rather loud conver- 
sation, he stood up to go, and Alice accompanied 
him to the door, feeling, in spite of all her efforts, that 
there was something chilling and depressing in the 
atmosphere. 

“ T came to see you to-night, Miss Alice ; I wanted 
to tell you something; but I saw you were all busy ; 
could you spare me half an hour some time to-morrow 
for a walk in the park, or see me here? I have a secret, 
and T should like to tell you first of any one.” 

“Very good of you, Jimmy. Come to-morrow at 
one o'clock, Edithis going on a visit, and mother and 
Dora have promised themselves a walk in the park, 
so I shall be quiet ; and you know I can go on with 
my sewing while you talk. I have often done 
that.” 

“Thanks, Miss Alice ; that’s just what I should 
like,” he whispered, a smile irradiating his honest 
face. “It’s a very great secret, and I hope and 
think you will be glad!” 

(To be continued.) 





THE HARVESTING ANT. 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


SPOKEN TO CHILDREN, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise.”—PROVERBS Vi. 6. 
“The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the summer.”—PROVERRBS xxx. 25. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


RR, 4 AM not going to 

MK. vive you a regu- 
lar sermon, which, I 
am afraid, would be tire- 
some to you. I am going 








instead to tell you some- 
thing about what I saw last 
Spring when I was away on 
the beautiful shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It interested me very much 
at the time, and I am sure it will interest you to 
hear about it. One day I had a long ramble up 
the steep hills in the neighbourhood of Nice. It was 
at the end of February, when you had snow on your 
hills, and cold mists and dark clouds about your 
streets. But in that lovely climate there is no 
winter, and the sun was shining as brightly and 
warmly as in July with us, and the sky was a deep 
violet, without a cloud. TIascended beyond the region 
where the palm trees and the orange trees were 
growing, up through the dusky olive woods to the 
heights where a kind of heath, with rich crimson 
spikes, formed large lushes, and a new variety of 
juniper made the air fragrant with its cedar smell, 
When I reached the highest part of the hill, I sat 
down on a bare spot, with only a few wild flowers 


growing here and there on the dry parched soil. I 
had a grand view of the distant Alps, covered with 
pure white snow, that never melts in summer or 
winter, and of the deep blue Mediterranean Sea 
spreading out far below, 

But my attention was soon turned from these 
glorious objects—the grandest things that God has 
made in our world—to one of the smallest and hun- 
blestsightsupon which I could look. And yet in reality 
that lowly sight was far more interesting and im- 
portant than the mountains and the sea ; for one little 
spark of life is more precious than worlds of dead 
matter. On the clean sandy soil at my feet I noticed 
a number of small black ants going along in a row, 
each carrying a little seed almost as large as itself in 
its mouth. I watched them until I saw them dis- 
appearing into a little round hole in the side of an 
earthy bank, covered with dry moss. This was the 
entrance to their nest ; and I was curious to examine 
the inside of it. I carefully eut away the soil with 
my knife, and laid bare a great number of passages 
one above another, all leading in one direction. 
When I got down a foot and a half or so into the 
bank, I came upon what I suppose was the barn or 
granary of the ants, for there I found about two large 
handfuls of small seed, I examined these seeds with 

















my magnifying glass, and I saw that they belonged 
to different plants; for so wonderfully has God con- 
structed His works, that each part of them testifies of 
the whole ; and from a drop of blood, or a bit of bone, 
or a fragment of a tooth or hair, you could tell what 
animal it belonged to, And as the seed of each plant 
is so different in size, shape, colour, and markings, if 
you know about such things, you can have no doubt 
in your own mind what plant had produced any par- 
ticular seed. Well, I found, as I have said, that the 
seeds belonged to different plants. I could make out 
about a seore of different kinds. And they must 
have been brought from a considerable distance, as 
none of the plants that had such seeds grew near at 
hand, as far as I could see. You ean imagine what 
an amount of trouble the little creatures must have 
had in getting all this enormous quantity of seed, the 
many journeys they took to places in the neighbour- 
hood, coming and going, where they could find the 
particular seeds they wanted ; and the intelligence 
which they showed in picking out the seeds best 
suited to their purpose, and carrying them away with 
them to the nest. How long they took doing this, I 
could not tell. Perhaps they had been at it all 
winter ; and it was evident that they had not got all 
they wanted yet, for they were still collecting. 

The passages or galleries of the nest were very 
neatly formed ; the texture of the floor and roof, com- 
posed of fine grains of flint, and glittering mica ce- 
mented firmly together, differing so markedly from 
the surrounding soil that the tubes could be detached 
separately. Sometimes the nest is excavated out of 
a sandstone rock if it happens to come in the way, and 
how the little creatures manage to tumnelin thismanner 
through the rough rock, with their soft little mouths, 
it is hard to say. It seems almost as incredible as 
the story of Hannibal cutting a passage for his army 
over the Alps, by dissolving the rocks with vinegar. 
Perhaps the ant has an equally powerful solvent by 
which it melts the hard rocks that obstruct its path ! 

I have heard it frequently doubted whether the 
ant gathered seeds and stored them in this way. 
The Bible, and all the classical authors of antiquity, 
say so very plainly. But some naturalists, acquainted 
only with the habits of the ants in this country, have 
regarded what the Bible says on the subject as a 
mere fable. A writer in our largest Bible Dic- 
tionary says that the idea of the ant preparing its 
meat in the summer is entirely without foundation. 
He mentions also that no kind of ant is known to 
store upfood ofany kind for provision in the coldseason. 
And this for the simple reason that ants during the 
winter are torpid, and sleep away the whole time. 
The ants of our country feed not upon grain but upon 
honey and upon other insects during the summer, and 
when the winter comes they are shut up in their 
nests in a dormant state, and require no food, If you 
examine an ants’ nest in this country at any season 
you will not find any food collected in it. 

But while this is true of the ants of our country, it 
is not true, as I have shown to you, of some of the ants 
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of the South of Europe ; for they, with great prudence 
and foresight, gather their food, and keep it for a 
time of scarcity. And it is the same kind of ant 
that is found in the South of Europe tiat abounds in 
Palestine, whose habits Solomon studied so atten- 
tively nearly three thousand years ago. The ants of 
the South of Europe and of Palestine do not become 
dormant in winter. The climate in these countries 
is as warm and bright in December and January as it 
is with us in July and August. Consequently, the 
ants are always able to move about, and always 
require food. They need, however, to store up their 
meat, for there is a season in which it rains for some 
weeks together, and they cannot leave their nests with- 
out risk of being drowned ; and they must, therefore, 
have something laid up beforehand for these rainy 
days, else they would starve in their nests. There is 
also a season of great heat, in which almost every 
green thing is burnt up, and food becomes exceed- 
ingly scarce. The great heat of summer acts like 
the great cold of our winter, and makes Nature bare 
and desolate ; so that if the ants had not been pro- 
vident, and had not gathered up a store of food 
previously, they would now be reduced to want. In 
my wanderings about Nice, I came upon a great 
many ants’ nests, and in all of them that I examined 
I found not only the small seeds of wild flowers, but 
also a considerable quantity of corn and wheat ; and, 
therefore, the question is entirely settled in favour of 
the truthfulness of what Solomon says about the 
habits of the ants of Palestine. I could not possibly 
doubt the evidence of my own eyes. We should 
never presume to call in question anything that the 
Bible says: for it is the Word of Him who is the 
Truth, and who inspired holy men of old to write it 
in such a way that they were kept from committing 
errors and mistakes. But, still, it is very satisfactory 
to find from one’s own observation and experience a 
confirmation of any Bible statement that has been 
called in question. 

Examining the seeds collected in the nest of the 
ants on the top of the hill at Nice more particularly 
with my magnifying glass, I found to my astonish- 
ment that each seed had its end carefully bitten off. 
And the reason of this was perfectly plain. You 
know each seed contains two parts ; the young plant 
or germ lying in its cradle, as it were, and the supply 
of food for its nourishment, when it begins to grow, 
wrapped round it. Now the ants had bitten off the 
young plant or germ ; and they left only the part 
which was full of nourishment. And they did this 
to prevent the seeds from growing and exhausting 
all the nourishment contained in them, If they 
did not do this, the seed stored under the ground 
when the rains came would shoot, and so they 
would lose all their trouble and be left to starve. 
I could not find in the heap a single seed that had 
not been treated in this way. Of course, none of 
the seeds that had their ends bitten off would grow ; 
and you might as well sow grains of sand as the seed 
found in an ants’ nest, 
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Now I am sure you will all own that this was a 
wonderfully wise thing for the ants to do. How did 
they find out that there were two parts in the seed 
which they stored, one of which would be useful to 
them, and the other would be injurious unless they 
got rid of it? Who first showed them the way to 
bite off the injurious part? Iam afraid in these 
respects the ants are wiser than many human beings, 
who do not know this elementary fact of nature, that 
each seed has two parts ! 

It is supposed that the seeds are usually softened 
and made to sprout by the ants before they are eaten ; 
but the growth is checked at its commencement, and 
the little rootlet, the first growing point, is gnawed 
off, Thus a kind of malting process is carried 
on in the seed, the starch contained in it being 


changed into sugar; for which ants, like all little 
people, have a great fondness, When this is done, 
the seeds are brought out of the nest and placed in 
the hot sunshine to dry and harden, and after being 
exposed for a sufficiently long time, they are carried 
back again into the granary. Sometimes, in bringing 
food from long distances to the nest, seeds are dropped 
by the way and forgotten ; and thus the little crea- 
tures help on Nature’s great plan for the distribution 
of plants on the surface of the earth. Darwin, in his 
interesting book, has shown how earth-worms pre- 
pare the soil of our fields; and we find how ants 
help to spread a great variety of plants on it. For 
much of the beauty and fertility of our lands we are 
therefore indebted to the labours of these insignificant 
little creatures, 





HOW BENNY 
A SEQUEL TO “ONE 


CHAPTER I, 

By =) HE postman’s knock was resounding 

% ANS in Montague Street—much more 
frequently, indeed, than the short- 
tempered knocker of those signifi- 
cant rat-tats eared about ; for he 
had had a sharp twinge of lum- 
bago in the night, and had growled 
dismally as he turned out into 
the raw November morning. Montague Street was 





the worst bit of his round, for the houses had long 
flights of narrow steps, and its inhabitants were 
respectable enough to have a tolerably large number 
of correspondents, though not well enough off to have 
letter-boxes on their doors, 

Those steps were the chief offence to Jerry John- 
son, the postman, 
well, and had little cause to bear them any good will ; 
for Jerry, being of an irascible temper, would ocea- 
sionally swear over them, and let off the ill-temper 
they had engendered at his wife’s expense. 

“ Drat that Montague Street!” he eried. “Them 
steps is as slippery as a iceberg this ’ere frosty 


His wife knew them only too 


weather, and not so much as a sprinkling of ashes on 
the most of ’em! Twelve steps to every blessed 
house, and forty-eight houses in that street. How 
many does that make ?” 

“But you didn’t have to go to every house, did you, 
Jerry ?” his wife suggested, meekly. 

“Didn't 1? Ain’t you very sorry? A nice woman 
you are, to want me to climb up close on six hundred 
steps, with as nigh like a knife as may be dug into the 
small of my back at every step, while you’re sitting 
at home a-hugging your idleness and a-revellin’ in 
plenty.” 

“T’d do the work if I could,” sighed the timid 
woman 


WENT HOME, 


OF 


HIS LITTLE ONES.” 

“Td like to see you,” growled Jerry, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. “You a deliverin’ of letters, indeed! 
Petticuts takes a deal upon themselves in these 
days, but they ain’t stepped into that yet, thanks 
to the uniform, It’s only uniforms that keeps 
women out of anything. If it wasn’t for the coats 
and trousers they ’d be deliverin’ letters, ‘listing for 
soldiers, and pushin’ their way into the police force 
as well. Why to goodness can’t you be satisfied at 
home ?” 

“T’m sure I never wanted -——’ 

“There ’s Miss Kimper,” interrupted Jerry, shortly, 
“why should she take to havin’ letters? Once in 
three months reglar enough was what she used to 
get, and here this last three mornings she’s had one 


every blessed morning.” 

“You don’t say so!” chimed in Mrs. Johnson, who 
had her full share of womanly curiosity ; “and only 
the other day Miss Kimper said to me that she 
hadn’t a friend or relative in the world, beyond that 
man who holds the money for them, and the most 
they ’ve heard of him these last ten years is the 
sight of his handwriting when the quarter-day comes 
round,” 

“It’s a lie, then, for there ’ave been three letters 
in different handwritings,” snarled Jerry. 

Now that remark rather dwelt on Mrs. Johnson’s 
mind, for Miss Kimper and her sister were a bit of a 
mystery. They lived in two rooms in Montague 
Street, and gave themselves great airs of gentility, 
which called forth many remarks from the neighbours, 
They associated with no one, did not engage in any 
of the numerous employments by which most of the 


single women in Montague Street supported them- 
selves, dressed very carefully and with a sort of prim 
fashionableness, and altogether gave themselves ais 
of superiority. Mrs, Johnson knew them through 
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the shop, where they came to buy bacon, cheese, 
butter, and such things, always buying the best she 
could sell them, and paying ready money. 

“You've got some well-to-do friends, Miss 
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from the front of her bonnet, on either side of her 
face. 

**Not one, Milly dear,” the younger sister replied, 
‘since poor pa died, not one.” 
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Kimper?” the postman’s wife ventured to ask one 
day. 

“Oh, dear no,” replied the elder, an energetic 
little woman, about four feet high, with grey hair 
primly smoothed down her face, and a large nose. 
“Not a friend in the world, have we sister Jane?” 
she added, turning to her sister, a still smaller 
woman, with a bunch of glossy black curls escaping 














“*Ts it Tobias?’ asked Miss Kimper, faintly.”—p. 175. 


“We had plenty when poor pa was alive,” sighed 
the elder, “ but we left the place when he died, and 
kept ourselves to ourselves, not wanting to be looked 
down upon, eh, Janie?” 

“No, Milly ; not wanting to be looked down upon, 
dear.” 

“But he left you pretty comfortable?” Mrs, 
Johnson remarked, persuasively. If there was one 
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thing more than another Mrs. Johnson loved, it was 
to be better informed about her neighbours’ affairs 
than other people. 

“Yes, pretty comfortable in a small way, but very 
different to what it was,” replied Miss Kimper. 
“When poor dear ma was alive she was so very 
genteel, wasn’t she, Janie?” 

“So very genteel, Milly,” gently echoed the 
other. 

“The china poor ma had in her best parlour you 
wouldn’t believe,” continued Miss Kimper. “All 
arranged in a cupboard with glass doors, and only 
got out when company came, which was pretty often 
when both the poor dears were alive, wasn’t it, 
Janie?” 

“ Pretty often, poor dears, Milly dear,” exclaimed 
Miss Janie meditatively. 

“We had one friend,” continued Miss Kimper, who 
seemed to be in a communicative frame of mind, 
“who came to see us very regular, ouce a week 
about ; eh, Janie?” 

“Yes, take it all round, once a week about, Milly 
dear.” 

“ Poor pa had great confidence in him, and when 
he was ill, poor dear, he talked to him a deal about 
his poor little Milly and Janie.” 

“ Poor little Milly and Janie,” softly echoed the 
other. 

“ Poor pa hadn’t much to leave us, and it worried 
him, for we’d lived together so very genteel, but this 
kind friend says to poor pa, ‘ If you put the matter 
in my hands, Milly and Janie shall never want.’ So 
poor pa gave the money into lis care, and he pays 
us every quarter-day, more than we could have got 
any other way. So kind, wasn’t it ?” 

** Yes, so kind,” murmured Janie. 

‘Poor pa was so pleased about it before he died, 
and he said to me, he said—-—” 

“ Yes, Milly dear, he did,” chimed in the smaller 
Miss Kimper, somewhat briskly. 

“What did he say now?” asked Mrs, Johnson, 
with the utmost interest. 

“ Well,” replied Miss Kimper, with a little laugh, 
and a toss of her head, “ he said, ‘Milly dear, you marry 
Tobias ; he’ll be always a good friend to little Janie ;’ 
and I promised poor pa I would.” 

“But you didn't,” remarked Mrs, Johnson, eagerly, 
“ Why didn’t you ?” 

“ There wasn’t any one we had such faith in, poor 
pa as well, and he came so regular every week,” 
replied Miss Kimper. “I always meant to keep my 
word to poor pa, as Janie well knows.” 

“ As Janie well knows,” echoed the other, who 
was at that moment engaged in a critical sniffing and 
tasting of several cuts of cheese. 

“Then, why didn’t you?” asked Mrs. Johnson, 
sighting a romance. 

“Well, he never asked me,” replied Miss Kimper, 
slowly. “It’s so strange! Poor pa couldn't have 
been mistaken, could he? and he said, as plain as 
could be, ‘ Milly dear, you marry Tobias.’ Well, the 


funny thing is, we ‘ve never set eyes on Tobias from 
that day to this, and, if it wasn’t for his handwriting 
on quarter-day, when the little money comes, he 
might be dead. Now, what e 

Miss Kimper's conversation was cut short by the 
entrance of Jerry, returned from his rounds. 

“A set of clackin’ females!” he muttered, with a 
frown that sent the little Miss Kimpers out of the 
shop at a sharp trot. 

“They ‘re very good customers, Jerry,” protested 
his wife. 

“Maybe ; and is that any reason why they should 
live in a house with twelve steps to the door? Come! 
answer me that.” 

But Mrs. Johnson had a wisdom above argument, 
which was that of holding her tongue. 

Now, when Miss Kimper had three letters on three 
successive days, the postman’s wife became very 
curious, She began by wondering whether Tobias 
really had asked Miss Kimper at last ; but when 
Jerry declared the letters were in different hand- 
writings, she was considerably puzzled. 





“Not that Miss Kimper’s affairs concern me,” she 
said to herself; “only I must say I do feel an interest 
in the poor things, and should like to know if that 
Tobias has been writing to them.” 

So Mrs. Johnson looked out eagerly to catch sight 
of the black curls or the prim grey bands of hair, 
flying down-stairs if ever the shop-bell rang; but 
there was no sign of either Miss Kimper all day. 
When at length Jerry had departed on his last round, 
and the shutters were up, she put on her bonnet, 
determined to dodge Jerry for once. 

The little woman flew along, and was presently at 
the top of the twelve steps, knocking timidly at the 
house in Montague Street. 

“You didn’t get a wrong letter sent here, did 
you?” she asked, when she found herself inside the 
Miss Kimpers’ sitting-room. 

“T wish we had,” replied the elder one, with a 
sigh and a sniff. 

Mrs. Johnson observed that her eyes and nose 
were very red. 

“Poor Milly!” sighed the younger one. 

“And I’m sure it’s poor Janie,” added Miss Milly. 
“Poor pa and poor ma! if they’d only known, poor 
dears! What a blessing they're not here! They 
had such faith in him, coming so regular every week, 
and always something extra nice got for supper.” 

“Then it is Tobias?” Mrs, Johnson asked, eagerly. 
“No bad news, I hope.” 

“Tt’s as bad as this,” said the younger Miss 
Kimper, with a sharp snap, “that every farthing of 
our little money that poor pa left us is gone.” 

“Yes,” coninued the elder one, for Miss Janie, 
having said so much, relapsed again into her usual 
silence, and busied herself over the washing of 
supper things. “ Tv.o days ago there was a letter from 
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a lawyer, saying that Tobias was a bankrupt, and 


our little money was gone along with his own, 
Janie said, ‘ Write and ask Tobias himself ; it might 
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he a trick. So I wrote right away, and Tobias 
writes back that it is true enough, but not a word to 
say he’s sorry, nor anything; so Janie writes olf, 
asking him what le means by it (she can be a little 
spitfire when she likes), and this morning there 
comes a letter, such a one, from his wife, telling us 
that we’re better off than she is, for we’ve only 
ourselves to provide for, and we must work like other 
folk. The cruelty of it! We that lived so genteel al- 
ways, to turn our hands to work, which poor pa always 
said we should never come to—his poor little Milly 
and Janie. What we can do I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“T can cook, Milly,” said Miss Janie. 

“Cook !” cried the other, with a little scream. 
“Why, cooks are great fat things, and not a bit 
genteel !” 

“Starving isn’t genteel, dear, nor the workhouse, 
either,” said Miss Janie, who seemed suddenly to 
have developed a mind and a will of her own, 

Miss Kimper then gave a little scream. 

“Tow can you, Janie dear? There’s the china 
that poor ma took such pride in, It’s very valuable, 
and we don’t eat much, poor little things. It might 
last out till Tobias gets round again.” 

“Tobias never will,” replied Janie. 

“Why don’t you go and see the lawyer, and find 
out all about it?” suggested Mrs, Johnson, who 
loved giving advice. 

“Yes, Janie,” cried Miss Kimper, glad to catch at 
any idea; “there might be a little left, you know. 
Don’t bankrupts pay something in the pound to 
everybody ? and why shouldn’t we get something in 
the pound? I’m sure if the lawyer were to see us 
two poor little things he couldn’t refuse us some- 
thing in the pound. He’d sce directly we couldn't 
work, I daresay Tobias never told him a word 
about poor pa. Well tell him, and let him know 
what a wretch Tobias is, after coming so regular once 
a week, and poor pa putting such faith in him. Yes, 
we ll go to-morrow morning, first thing, Janie dear.” 

The next morning saw the Miss Kimpers starting 
off on their errand. It was rarely indeed that they 
undertook a railway journey, having no friends to 
visit, and all their modest requirements being readily 
satisfied in the small suburban town near which they 
had dwelt so many years. The man at the pigeon- 
hole smiled at the sight of Miss Janie’s black curls and 
her vague request for two tickets to London. It was 
with some difficulty he could get her to believe that 
Liverpool Street was the right station. This matter 
settled, and with a ticket tucked very far up the 
palm of each left hand glove, the Misses Kimper 
found themselves at last in the train. 

The journey was quite an event, especially when 
the train stopped in an underground tunnel, and 
Milly Kimper, concluding that an accident was about 
to take place, jumped off her seat and began to 
scream excitedly, much to the astonishment and an- 
noyance of an elderly gentleman fast asleep with a 
handkerchief over his head. 

It so happened that the few passengers who had 
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occupied the carriage with them alighted at various 
stations, the elderly gentleman being alone left. At 
the station after the tunnel he got out, and the Miss 
Kimpers were left alone. 

“ Dear me!” cried Miss Milly, “there ’s not a soul 
except ourselves. Do you think we’re going right, 
Janie? Can we have passed it ?” 

“T don’t think so, but we’ll get out and ask, next 
time,” Janie replied. 

The next station was a busy one, and, though the 
porters were yelling out its name, the Miss Kimpers 
could not make out what they said. 

So Miss Janie presently alighted, and tried to find 
a porter ; but what a chase it was! He dodged in 
and out among the people with a swiftness that 
utterly baffled all attempts at pursuit. The poor 
little thing flew about, with her umbrella stuck out 
wildly, giving people raps in the face, or the shins, or 
tilting their hats over their eyes, as she pursued her 
eager way, and drawing from them many an angry 
exclamation, of which she was happily unconscious, 
But what was her dismay when she perceived the 
train begin slowly to move. Milly had gone on and 
left her behind. 

She turned back, and flew along the platform. The 
throng was rapidly thinning, but there was a little 
crowd at the further end, where she had alighted, 
and among it several porters. She made straight for 
them, to find out what was to be done. As she drew 
near, she saw that several people were bending over 
something lying on the platform. It was Milly. 

“Tf people will get out of the train when it’s 
moving, they must expect accidents,” growled an 


inspector, angrily. 

Miss Janie pressed forward, 

“It’s my fault,” she cried. “She was afraid of 
going on without me. Oh! poor dear !—is she hurt ? 
What shall I do?” and the little creature knelt down 
by her sister's side, quite regardless of the amused 
gaze of the bystanders. 

A small deformed man pushed forward, and spoke 
to her— 

“T think the lady’s sprained her ankle, may-be, 
and fainted from the pain. I live close by. Ii you 
like her to be brought into my shop, we can soon sce 
what the damage is.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you, sir,” Miss Janie cried. 
“ 


” 


I’m sure it’s very kind 
The man gave some directions to the porters, who 
seemed to know him, and having informed the on- 
lookers that their presence was neither necessary nor 
desirable, led the way with Miss Janie, followed by 
a stout porter, who carried the insensible Milly as 
easily as he might have done a child. 

They turned into a small jeweller’s shop just be- 
yond the station steps. A lanky lad got down from 
a high stool in a corner behind the counter, and came 
forward in much astonishment. ‘ Get some pillows, 
Jacob,” the deformed man said to him, as he opened 
a door leading into a small living room, and drew a 
ricketty old couch near the fire. 
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Miss Kimper opened her eyes and groaned as they 
1 | laid her down, then looked round her in perplexity. 
Hit | “Youre all right, poor dear Milly,” said her sister 
reassuringly. “ You fell out of the train, and this kind 
gentleman had you brought in here till you ’re better.” 
{ “Ts it Tobias?” asked Miss Kimper, faintly and 
i with a little shudder. 
“No, that isn’t my name,” answered the man, 
“Tm Nathaniel Lever, watchmaker and jeweller— 
i} well known to most folks about here—at your service, 
mavam. Jacob, you step round to Dr. Wylie’s and 





| my bed.” 

“Not if I knows it, Muster Lever,” muttered the 
lanky lad addressed as Jacob, who, nevertheless, dis- 
appeared, and returned presently with a thick brown 


I | blanket. 
| The doctor came in course of time, pronounced the 
sprain a severe one, and declared it impossible for 


Miss Milly to return home, or, indeed, be moved at 

all that night, for the shock and pain had rendered 

her hysterical, and her sister had much difficulty in 

soothing her. ‘“‘ Make yourself easy; you've fallen 
i into good hands,” he said, cheerfully. “We'll see how 
4) you are to-morrow.” 

“So kind,” murmured Miss Kimper, gratefully ; 
“but what a thing to trespass on such kindness, You 
won't leave me, Janie dear, will you ?” 

The younger Miss Kimper looked round rather un- 
comfortably. 


’ she 


“Perhaps I could get a lodging close by,’ 
began ; but Mr. Lever interrupted her. 
“As to lodging, you can have this room, if you 


can shift in it for a night. Well arrange about 





| ask him to come in; but first go and get that rug off 
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terms to-morrow ; they won't be heavy. Jacob ’il 
fetch anything ‘you want,” and with a very polite 
bow, which Miss Janie returned with a formal 
curtsey, the little jeweller departed. 

They heard him whistling away at his work, 
in the shop beyond, during the afternoon, as Janie 
Kimper sat applying the lotion, sent by the doctor, 
to her sister’s ankle, now much inflamed. Jacob 
brought them some tea, nicely spread on a tray, 
and also one or two queer old books, which Mr, 
Lever had routed out for their amusement. So the 
time went on, till the shutters were put up, after 
which Jacob came bumping at the door, which, being 
opened, displayed a small mattress, with Jacob be- 
hind it thrusting it along, 

“The master said as how I was to set this in some 
corner for tother one,” he said, and, departing, 
brought again pillows and blankets, which he pro- 
ceeded to make into a tolerably comfortable bed, 
though meagre indeed compared with the plump 
heap of feathers into which the little Miss Kimpers 
were accustomed to sink every night. ‘And I was to 
ask as how you'd like anything fetched in for supper.” 

“And where is Mr. Lever, young man?” asked 
Miss Janie. 

“Muster Lever?” growled Jacob, with a some- 
What surly glance at the recumbent figure on the 
couch, “He’s gone out to get a night’s lodgin’, 
seein’ as how he’s given up his bed and blankets and 
pillows to you. It’s just like him.” 

At this moment a childish voice called out, 
“Jacob!” to which the lank youth replied, “ All 
right, Benny, (im a coming!” and disappeared, 

(To be continued.) 





JYEYOND the interest 
which naturally at- 
taches to Canter- 

bury Cathedral, 

whether we regard it as 
the primatial see of the 

English Church, the 

“mother of all the 

other bishoprics,” or 

the “cradle of English 

Christianity,” it must 

always hold a_ pro- 

minent place in the 
minds of Englishmen 
as being intimately 
bound up with the civil 
and ecelesiastical his- 
tory of our country. 

Nowhere else should we find a structure so pre- 

eminently rich in associations as this— 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S THRONE. 


| THE MOTHER CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 


A dim and mighty minster of old time, 
A temple shadowy with the remembrances 
Of the majestic past. 


3ut amid the many names which adorn its 
history, two stand out more boldly than the 
rest as conspicuous landmarks. We allude, of 
course, to Augustine and Thomas & Becket. The 
one must ever be associated with its foundation, 
the other with the period of its highest glory. 
The incidents connected with Augustine’s mission 
are familiar to most of our readers, and we need 
not repeat them here. Suffice it to say that he 
landed with his forty companions in the Isle of 
Thanet, A.D. 598, and chiefly through the influence 
of Queen Bertha, herself already a Christian, he 
was enabled to baptise Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and ten thousand of his subjects, on Easter Day of 
the same year. The former gave his palace, 
together with a site of a church probably built in 
Roman times, for the seat of the archbishopric 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


and the foundation of the first cathedral. The 
latter building suttered much both from decay and 
spoliation during the Danish incursions, especially 
those of the years 938 and LOLI, and no portion 
of it now exists. ‘The learned Theodore, the 
crafty St. Dunstan, and the martyred St. Elphege 
are the personages most closely linked with its 
memory next to St. Augustine himself. It was 
totally destroyed by fire in 1067. Archbishop 
Lanfrane within the next seven years rebuilt the 
cathedral on the plan of St. Stephen’s at Caén, 
of which he had formerly been prior. Additions 
were made to it by his successor, St. Anselm, and 
others. Of these the Undercroft, the towers of 
St. Anselm and St. Andrew, and the external 
walls of other portions still remain. 

Previous to the year 1170 the cathedral held 
only a secondary place among the churches of 
Canterbury. The Abbey of St. Augustine was of 
greater importance, and being outside the city 
walls could alone, in accordance with accustomed 
practice, receive the bones of deceased monarchs 
and prelates for interment. The murder of 
Becket, December 29th, 1170, was the event 
which threw St. Augustine’s completely into the 
shade, and rivetted the eyes, not only of England, 
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FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


but of all Christendom, upon the cathedral. This 
forms, indeed, the central and culminating point 
in its whole history. 

Thomas i Becket, who for three and a half 
centuries from this time was regarded as the 
“most glorious of English saints,” was born in 
London, of middle-class parents, about the year 
1118. When about twenty-six years of age he 
was introduced to the service of Archbishop 
Theobald, and from this time preferment flowed 
rapidly upon him. In the first year of Henry 
the Second’s reign he was raised to the dignity of 
chancellor, and held the highest place in the 
king’s confidence and affection. Theobald dying 
in 1161, Becket was immediately appomted his 
successor. From this time ie no longer 
wished to be regarded as in any way the servant 
of the crown, but in everything the champion 
and representative of the Church. He resigned 
his chancellorship, and entered upon a course 
of the most determined resistance to every- 
thing which tended to lessen the privileges and 
liberties of the hierarchy. However pure the 
motives which actuated him, there is, beyond 
these, but little in his conduct that we can 
admire, “The great fortune of Becket’s re- 
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putation was the manner of his end.” Excited, 
doubtless, by the enthusiasm which greeted 
him on his return from exile, and a feeling 
of bitterness against those who had either taken 
part against him, or been engaged during his 
absence in the young prince’s coronation, he 
publicly denounced, in the course of his sermon on 
Christmas Day, in tones “ fierce, indignant, fiery, 
and bold,” all whom he looked upon as_ his 
enemies, 

This was followed by a general excommuni- 
cation, under the ban of which the king, on 
hearing of the occurrence, considered himself 
included. By means of exaggerated statements, 
the latter, who was at the time staying near 
Bayeux, was wrought up into a state of uncon- 
trollable passion, which caused him to give 
expression to the words mistaken by the four 
knights, Tracy, Le Bret, Fitzurse, and Moreville, 
as implying a desire for Becket’s death. These 
men immediately set out for England, and em- 
barking at different ports, reached Canterbury on 
December 29th. Attended by twelve armed 
companions, they proceeded first to the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, on pretence of delivering a 
message from the king, and then to the cathedral, 
whither the monks, divining mischief from their 
manner, had forcibly hurried Becket for safety. 
The latter could not, however, be prevailed on 
either to conceal himself or to flee, and warning 
the monks that ‘ the church must not be made « 
castle,” he was slowly ascending the staircase 
leading to the choir when his intending assailants 
broke into the building. He immediately turned 
back and confronted them, and after a violent 
altercation had taken place, finally fell under their 
swords near the central pillar of the North Arm, 
near which he had taken his stand. This part of 
the cathedral has ever since borne the name of 
“ Martyrdom,” and a hollow in the pavement is 
still pointed out, near St. Benedict’s altar, as the 
spot where the tragedy took place. 

Meanwhile the fame of Becket’s sanctity and 
austere manner of life spread far and wide, and 
miraculous cures of the sick and diseased who 
visited his tomb were ascribed to his powerful 
intercession. A wooden altar, known as the Altar 
of Martyrdom, or more commonly the “ Altar of 
the Sword’s Point,” erected during the first haste 
of enthusiasm on the site of the murder, attracted 
multitudes who came to pray before it and to 
gaze upon the portion of the sword, broken in the 
fray, which had been carefully preserved by the 
monks and placed upon it. Others visited the 
crypt where the body of Becket had been de- 
posited, and paid their devotions there before his 
tomb. Becket was formally canonised and his 
name entered in the calendar of saints in 1173, 
three years after the murder, and one year after 
the reopening of the cathedral for public worship. 
The choir being shortly afterwards destroyed by 


fire, advantage was taken of the circumstance to 
make better provision for the various relies 
which the cathedral contained, especially for 
those of the murdered Archbishop. The work 
was entrusted to William of Sens, and for several 
years he was actively engaged upon it, but being 
injured by a fall from the scaffolding, he was ob- 
liged to resign the completion of the task to his 
pupil, William the Englishman. The Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity was extended eastwards, and 
opened out into a chapel beyond known to this 
day as Becket’s Crown. 

At length, the building being duly completed, 
the “translation ” of the martyr’s relics from the 
crypt, where they had lain for fifty years, to the 
shrine of silver and gold which had already been 
prepared for them and placed at the east end of 
the cathedral behind the high altar, took place in 
the presence of King Henry III. and the aged 
Langton, on Tuesday, the 7th of July, 1220, 
amidst rejoicings so great that the expenses in- 
curred were hardly paid off by Langton’s fourth 
successor. 

For the next three centuries Canterbury was 
one of the chief resorts of Christian pilgrims, who 
crowded hither from all parts to pay their devo- 
tions at the Shrine of St. Thomas, Chaucer has 
given us a vivid description of these pilgrimages 
in his “Canterbury Tales.” On the various 
jubilees the festival lasted a fortnight, and special 
indulgences were granted to all who attended it. 
The tide of pilgrims continued until the time of 
Henry the Eighth. 

The external appearance of the cathedral was 
at that time much the same as now, with the ex- 
ception of the numerous statues which then filled 
its now vacant niches. But the interior was 
very different. Bright colours adorned its roof, 
windows, and monuments ; rich hangings were 
suspended from pillar to pillar ; chapels, altars, 
and chantries intercepted the view where all 
is now clear. But the shrine was the chief object 
of attraction, At ordinary times “it was con- 
cealed by a wooden canopy, probably painted 
outside with sacred pictures, suspended from the 
roof. Ata given signal this was drawn up when 
required, and the shrine then appeared, blazing 
with gold and jewels ; the wooden sides were plated 
with gold, and damasked with gold wire; cramped 
together on this gold ground were innumerable 
jewels, pearls, sapphires, balassas, diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds.” Besides these, “in the 
midst of the gold,” there were innumerable rings, 
silver brooches, and cameos, the gifts of those 
who knelt at the shrine. Even so late as about 
1512 these offerings averaged a yearly value of at 
least £4,000 of our present money. The 
numerous royal visits contributed largely to the 
store of treasures there exhibited, and which ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of many genera- 
tions of beholders, Not a trace of the shrine 

















now remains; but the space which it occupied 
may be discerned by the large purple stone which 
still surrounds the vacant square. 

In 1536 the lesser monasteries were suppressed, 
and at the close of the same year all superfluous 
holidays were abrogated by royal injunction. 
This struck a fatal blow at the pilgrimages on the 
Feast of the Translation, for the humbler classes 
were thus detained at their ordinary occupations. 
The shrine itself was destroyed about a month 
Jater. ‘The same monarch had shortly before de- 
creed that Thomas, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had been guilty of contumacy, treason, and 
rebellion, and that his bones should be publicly 
burnt, to admonish the living of their duty by the 
punishment of the dead; and that the offerings 
made to his shrine should be forfeited to the 
Crown, his images and pictures destroyed, and his 
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name erased from the list of samts. During the 
period of especial honour which thus closed upon 
the cathedral, its fabric had received many additions 
besides those already mentioned. Among these 
we may include the Black Prince’s Chantrey, 
added in the south arm of the crypt in 1863, to 
which St. Michael’s Chapel was attached half a 
century later. The chantrey of Henry IV. was 
built probably about 1420, and the Lady Chapel 
(or as it is now more generally named the Dean’s 
Chapel) in 1468. Archbishop Sudbury com- 
menced rebuilding the nave and aisles, together 
with the main transept, in 1376, and this work 
was continued by his successors, the Archbishops 
Courtenay and Arundel, and completed in 1411. 
Since the close of the fifteenth century few altera- 
tions or additions of any importance have been 
made. W. Maurice Apams, F.A.S, 





THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 
IIL. 


RE you servants of your God 
>; 9 \ , Here below, , 
Ty Pressing on where Jesus trod 
Long ago? 
Be you joyful then, O children, 
Working for your King, 
Vor to toil for such a Master, 
*'T is a joyous thing. 


riave you left beneath the Cross 
All your sin, 

Counting nothing to be loss, 
Heaven to win ? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS, 


HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
JOY. 


’ 


ETC. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy. . . .—GALATIANS vy. 22. 


Be you bright then, and glad-hearted, 
Speed you on and sing ; 

For to lay aside your burdens, 
*T is a joyous thing. 


Are you children of the Lord, 
Children true, 
Heeding what His precious Word 
Says to you ? 
Show the fruit then, of the Spirit ; 
With glad voices sing ; 
For to know your God and Father, 
*T is a joyous thing. 





CHAPTER III.—“ LET US GO ON.” 

EFORE Ella could make any reply, 
Miss Bowman appeared at a turn- 
ing in the lane in which they were 
walking. She had come to meet 
them ; and of course there could 
be no further opportunity for con- 
fidential conversation at present; and Ella was 
left to wonder, and wonder in vain, as_ to 
the signification of Donald’s words, and also 
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as to whether he would really leave them all; 
and her heart sank at the thought. He had 
been, and was still, her friend; she had become 
readily and naturally accustomed to his com- 
panionship ; his mind had from the first seemed 
so entirely in harmony with her own, and she felt 
that it would be hard, very hard, if so soon and 
so suddenly he should depart. 

They reached the farm-house, and in a few 


minutes were taking their places round the tea-° 
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““Mary brought in quite a parcel of letters and cards,”—p. 182. 


















table,which was bountifully spread, and decorated 
with spring flowers. And Donald, having, as 
Ella saw, watched his opportunity, seated himself 
by Miss Bowman, 

Winifred was a tall beautiful girl, with large 
fair face, blue eyes, and almost flaxen hair; she 
was also becommgly dressed. But her expression 
was cold and languid, her manners the same, and 
her voice had in it an almost constant tone of 
discontent and dissatisfaction. 

And while Mrs. Bowman and Maud and Horace 
were eating cake and drinking tea, and convers- 
ing with uninterrupted merriment, Ella was ob- 
serving Donald. He seemed striving to quell 
the vexation and displeasure that had possessed 
him, and to address Miss Bowman with all pos- 
sible patience and unfailing attention. Nothing, 
however, appeared to pass between them but 
very common-place questions and replies. 

Tea being over, Ella, at Mrs. Bowman’s re- 
quest, sat down to the piano. And very softly, 
for a long time, she played and sang on, without 
fear of disturbing any one. While her fingers 
wandered over the keys, Ella was thinking— 
and praying—of and for her sister, Donald, and 
herself. She thought of Horace Goodwin also. 
He was, she feared, careless, selfish, and fond 
of pleasure. Did he really love Maud? And, 
even if so, would she be happy with him? She 
had given up her short-lived fancy of becoming a 
great pianist; but she had not forgotten her 
longing for wealth. Was she encouraging Horace 
for the sake of the “great expectations” which 
he was reported to have ? 

But now Ella caught Donald Ferguson’s low 
tones as he was in conversation with Winifred. 
He seemed to plead and persuade, and she to 
refuse. For what was he making request? And 
Ella, as she played on, felt chilled at heart and 
desolate. But presently she murmured to her- 
self— 

“Let us goon. A little patience, and all will 
be made plain.” 

The evening came to an end at last, and as 
Maud was putting on her bonnet, she found an 
opportunity of whispering to her sister 

“ Congratulate me, Ella dear. [am so happy.” 

But no more could be said, for now Winifred 
came up with a shawl which had been mislaid, 
and soon they were departing. 

Donald bade Miss Bowman a lingering good- 
night; but her manner towards him, though 
evidently flattered, was still cold and unyielding. 
And then Ella and he walked home together, and 
were silent almost the whole way. At length he 
said— 

“T am going to shut myself up to write 
letters, as soon as I get in, so that [ suppose I 
shall not see you again to-night. And I must 
be leaving in a day or two, I find.” 

“Leaving altogether?” asked Ella, timidly, 
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feeling hurt at heart as she thought how much 
more Winifred Bowman must be in his confi- 
dence than she was. 

“Humph!” said he. “I have no idea of 
coming back again at present, at any rate—to 
stay, that is. I might—and indeed not only might, 
but probably should—call to refresh myself with 
a sight of my kind friend Miss Ford, if at any’ 


future time I should find myself in her neigh- ‘ 


bourhood ; but further than that I cannot say.” 

He was teasing her, Ella knew, but she could 
not answer him laughingly now. 

“Are you going far?” she inquired, almost 
coldly, 

“Yes ; to Switzerland first, and then I can’t 
exactly say where. I am only a waif and a 
stray, and I must make my home, and take up 
my work, wherever and whenever [ can.” 


* * * * * * 


And so, apparently, had ended their friendship, 
for Ella had seen but little more of him. And 
so, again and again, one after another, earthly 
hopes and earthly pleasures do fade. 

It was a dull December afternoon. Ella was 
alone in the quiet sitting-room, standing by the 
window and reading over again Maud’s last letter. 

Christmas was very near, but Ella was antici- 
pating nothing but sorrow. For trouble had 
lately been added to trouble, and with trouble 
had arrived also a great temptation. 

And Ella’s thoughts were upon this temptation 
now. 

“ Right is right,” she murmured presently, in 
quiet sad tones ; “and I must not—must not do 
it. What though my way is fenced up that I 
cannot pass? I have only to believe and trust 
still. God can make a pathway in the wilder- 
ness when He sees fit, and rivers in the desert.” 

Maud had been married long ago, in the 
summer time, but her husband and she had 
from the first not agreed very well. And two 
months after the marriage the relative of whom 
Horace had expected so much had died, leaving 
all he possessed to public charities. And Maud’s 
next trial had been her husband’s failure in busi- 
ness, Finally he had left her, and she had now 
written to say that she was coming home. 

She was to arrive some time this afternoon or 
evening, and Ella had stayed at home to receive 
her ; for Mr. Ford, who was also involved in 
serious pecuniary difficulties, had this morning 
set out with his wife on a visit to a distant rela- 
tive of both, of whom they hoped to be able to 
borrow some money. 

In Maud’s letter Donald Ferguson was men- 
tioned, also Winifred Bowman. The Bowmans 
had left Highfield Farm, some months since, and 
were now living in London. Maud wrote of Mr. 
Sanger too, of whom both she and Lila had been 
seeing a good deal lately. 


——— 
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“T am afraid,” Ella read now, “that, from the 
first, you thought a little more of Mr. Ferguson 
than was quite wise. You know I always said 
so, dear. But now—be prepared for the news— 
he and a friend have been staying at the Bow- 
mans’, and it is easy to see that Winnie is the 
attraction, Forgive me, dear sister, but I do 
wish that you could »ring yourself to look upon 
Mr. Sanger more as he deserves. If you only 
could, I should feel at once that all our troubles 
were ended.” 

And so the letter went on; and, while Ella 
was still sitting over it, Maud arrived. 

She fell weeping into Ella’s arms. 

“Oh! Ella, Ella!” she whispered, sobbing. 
“To think that all my proud dreams should have 
ended like this !” 

But, an hour later, Maud had dried her tears 
for the present, and was sitting by the fire talking 
to Ella of Mr. Sanger. At length the elder sister 
said firmly and gravely— 

“Never mind Mr. Sanger, Maudie; we will 
leave him cut of our conversation after this. I 
have been thinking a good deal about him this 
afternoon, and I feel that it could not be right— 
nothing could make me think it right—to pro- 
mise love to a person to whom I never could 
give it.” 

But at this Maud’s tears began to fall again. 

“ But you would love him in time, dear,” she 
said, half peevishly. ‘ He is so kind, you could 
not help it.” 

As Ella said nothing, she still continued her 
arguments, until she was interrupted by the 
return of Mr, and Mrs, Ford. They had been 
unsuccessful, as Ella saw at a glance; and her 
heart sank again. 

However, the thoughts of all, excepting Ella, 
were soon pleasantly diverted by the unexpected 
arrival of Mr. Sanger. 


® 


CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION, 


CuristMas Day had dawned. The holly bush 
at the gate was lightly covered with fresh-fallen 
snow. All without, Ella thought, looked white 
and cold and sad ; not even the faintest beam of 
winter sunshine fell across the snow to cheer the 
gazer with a promise of brighter days to come. 

Mr. Ford and his wife were, with very grave 
faces, seated at the breakfast-table. Only the day 
before Mr. Sanger had been formally and de- 
cidedly refused by Ella, and affairs in consequence 
looked darker than ever. 

Maud now entered the room, and Ella came 
away from the window, and with her sister sat 
down to breakfast. And with scarcely a word 
from any one the meal began, and concluded. But 
just as all had risen from the table the postman 
was seen at the gate, and the next moment Mary 


brought in quite a parcel of letters, and cards, 
«e., to be distributed. 

The short silence which followed was broken 
by Maud. 

“ Ella!” 

“Yes, dear ;” glancing up in surprise at the 
bright tone in which the one word had been 
uttered. The two sisters were by the window 
together now. 

“Oh, Ella! there is hope for us again. This 
is a letter from Horace,” holding it up. “He 
has actually met with a friend who will pay all 
his debts, and start him again, either here or 
abroad. And Horace wants to emigrate, And 
he is coming—Horace is coming—to-day! Oh, 
Ella, isn’t it a surprise? But how selfish I am, 
dear! What have you got? A card! <A very 
pretty one!” as Ella allowed her to take it. 
“ But who sent it?” suspiciously, 

Ella answered, and truly, that she did not 
know. Then, suddenly, she folded Maud in her 
arms, and kissed her fondly, 

“Tam so glad and thankful for you, Maudie 
dear! Mamma! Horace is coming presently.” 


Ella went to church, and returned alone this 
morning ; but as she was nearing home, she 
caught sight of a figure—of whom did it remind 
her !—standing by the gate, outlined against the 
snowy holly bush. 

Her pulse quickened, and she felt the warm 
colour flushing her cheeks, and the next moment 
Donald Ferguson’s eyes were meeting her own, 
and his hands warmly clasping hers, and no words 
seemed to be needed, 

And then, turning away from the gate to- 
gether, they walked, how long and how far they 
never knew. And in that happy walk, all that 
had puzzled Ella was explained; and sorrows 
and difficulties alike presently vanished like mist 
before the morning sun. 

And to begin with, Donald was not poor, but 
rich. Also, Ella soon discovered, for he made no 
attempt now to conceal anything from her, that 
he was the friend who had so generously helped 
Horace, and that he had done it, in great part, 
for her sake. 

And next came the explanation of his conduct 
with regard to Winifred Bowman. She was now 
engaged, and would probably before very long 
be married to a young man named Allan Rostyn, 
who had loved her, with small hope of any re- 
turn, for years. In his earlier youth Donald 
Ferguson had been deeply attached to Allan’s 
young sister. Later, poor Netta Rostyn, after a 
long lingering illness, had died. And then, for 
her sake, Donald had been a faithful friend and 
adviser to her brother. Allan Rostyn was inde- 
pendent, as to means, and had scarcely a relative 
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in the world ; his health had been delicate, and 
his mind unsettled, and he had gone abroad. And 
Donald, after trying in vain to persuade Winifred 
Bowman to think more favourably of his—Allan’s 
—suit, had joined him in Switzerland. Some 
months after they had returned together, and 
then Winifred had given way. 

And now Donald, as he said, felt himself at 
liberty to think of his own happiness a little, and 
to endeavour to secure a wife whose joy he knew 
it would be to help him daily and hourly in his 
work for the Master. 

And next Ella began to talk once again of 
making points, and how it could be done. 

“T know now,” she said to Donald, brightly 
and happily. ‘ You have shown me.” 

“ How!” inquired he with a smile. 

“ Only a day or two ago,” she answered, with 
a grave sweet look on her face that Donald loved 
to see, “I found out how you used to spend 
your spare time while you were with us. You 
made many points then.” 

Donald had given up day after day, Ella had 
discovered, to the wonderful and glorious work of 
winning souls ; arousing one here, and another 
there wherever he went, first to a knowledge of 
sin, and then to belief in a loving Saviour Who 
died for all, and Who says :—‘ Him that cometh 
to Me I will in nowise cast out.” 

* And how had be made points?” Donald in- 
quired, as his eye once more met hers, and he felt 
happy in her expression of gentle approval. 

“You spoke to a particular person about his 
soul,” Ella answered, “and then perhaps you 
spoke to another, and another. But you never 
forgot that first person, You returned to him 
again and again. You asked him searching 
questions, you read the Bible to him, you prayed 
for and with him, you never left him, so to speak. 
Also, if he wanted any temporal help or advice, 
you gave it him if possible, You showed him 
plainly that you were his friend. . . . It 
was in this way that you made a point where J 
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was concerned ; and so [ expect you have done 
with regard to Horace, and Mr. Rostyn, and 
Winnie, and, please God, dear Maud will by-and- 
by follow. And I must remember, too, dear papa 
and mamma.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
Donald said softly, and with the old merry look 
in his eyes—yet Ella knew him well enough to 
be sure that, behind all his apparent jesting, he 
was very deeply in earnest :— 

‘** And J must remember Mr. Sanger.” 


* + * = * * 


It was afternoon. Mrs. Ford was engaged with 
afriend. Mr. Ford, Donald, and Horace, had gone 
out together. A pale winterly sun was shining 
now, and Maud quoted gaily, as Ella and she sat 
with books in their hands by the window :— 

“Evening radiance well requites 
For dreary doubts, and boding gloom.” 

“ Could we have imagined, Ella,” she went on, 
“only this morning, how many pleasant surprises 
were on their way towards us! Your card—and 
then Donald! And my letter—and then Horace ! 
And dear papa relieved and happy. And to think 
that I am going abroad with Horace (it is best 
to look at things in the pleasantest light, you 
know)—and that I need never fear again being 
looked upon as a ‘ home-keeping’ young-person 
with only ‘homely wits !’” 

Here she paused, and suddenly came and knelt 
down by Ella, and laid her head against her. 

“ But, Ella darling, do not think that I can 
never be serious, and that all your loving words 
have been quite thrown away. I do in my heart 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, Who was given to us 
as to-day. And I wish, from to-day, always to 
think first of what /Ze would like, when I am 
going to do anything, and then [ can never go 
wrong. And you will pray for me, I know, dear 
Ella, that, in all I do, I may remember to look to 
Him as the great heavenly Point, and Light of 
the World.” 








HEROES OF 


THE FAITH. 


IiL.—-ULRIC ZWINGLE (born Jan. 1, 1484; diced Oct. U1, 1531). 


uy? 
Ta EEN as the sharp clear mountain airs that 
JAN blew 
~“©o™ Around his cottage home ; patient and strong 
As those grand snow-capped peaks that had so 
lone 
Looked down on strife of men ; earnest and true 
As one who, living near God’s sky, looked through 
The earth-born mists with eyes of faith and 
love, 


And seemed to catch a glimpse of heaven above : 
So to his prime the Switzer Zwingle grew, 
Great student, statesman, pastor, patriot, 
He loved to hold that every truth must dwell 
In God’s own Word, alone infallible ; 
And in this faith he laboured, fearing not 
To show in death upon the field of strife * 
His faith in all he held so well through life. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


Zwingle died upon the field of battle at Kappel, where he had gone as Chaplain to the Protestant Zurichers, 


who were attacked by the five Roman Catholic cantons of 


Switzerland. When stabbed by a hostile spear, ** What 


matters it?” he said. ‘ They may kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul.” 
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THE 


A SERMON BY THE RIGHT REV, 


SEA. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


“The sea is His, and He made it; and His hands formed the dry land.”—PsaLM xcv. 5. 





OLY Scripture often speaks 
about the sea. Not, indeed, 
that it knows anything of 
our oceans. The Red Sea, 
which drowned Pharaoh’s 
captains, so that they sank 
into the bottom as a stone ; 
the great inland sea, which 
leaves the classic shores of 
Africa and Italy, Spain, 

Greece, and Palestine, these limit the physical 

knowledge of the inspired writers, as well as ex- 

haust the experience of mariners of old. 

Ignorant alike of the use of the compass and 
of the mighty force of steam, even in the summer 
they greatly preferred to creep along the coast 
rather than to risk the caprice of the open waters. 
How would they have deemed our winter voyages 
to be the insane rashness of impious adventurers, 
tempting the gods and courting death! 

Jonah fleeing from Tarshish, and Jehoshaphat’s 
ships broken at Ezion Geber give occasional 
glimpses in the pages of the Old Testament of 
that mysterious and hostile element, which in the 
ancient time, instead of ministering to man’s 
greatness, seemed only to check his development, 
and humble his pride. 

The Psalms certainly—in one familiar passage 
—graphically indicate the grievous bodily dis- 
comfort it usually entails on landsmen. Job 
grandly apostrophises it, and taunts it with its 
defeat. “Who shut up the sea with doors? 
Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Had 
Isaiah ever sauntered on the beach at Joppa, and 
listened to the sullen murmur of the waves beat- 
ing on the black reef that is so often charged 
with sudden death? Its restlessness he certainly 
uses as a figure of the wicked, like “the troubled 
sca, Whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 

In the New Testament, St. Luke, with a pre- 
cision of language which indicates a personal 
experience, tells us with abundant detail of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck on his way to Rome. St. John, 
in searching for an illustration of the peace and 
safety of the heavenly Jerusalem, could find no 
better one than this, ‘And there was no more 
sea.” 

To him, at least, who feels honoured in being 
permitted to address you to-day,* the sea 





* This sermon was preached in the chapel of the 
Seamen’s Orphan Institution at Liverpool, an admirable 
charity, which, at a cost of £10,000 a year, maintains both 
under its own roof and elsewhere, to the number of 626, the 
orphans of British seamen who have perished at sea. 


is neither a stranger nor a foe. Grateful 
for continued preservation, and with a keen 
interest in the welfare of countrymen, who over 
quite 50,000 miles of sea-travel have at once 
stirred and matured his sympathies, he welcomes 
an opportunity of aiding, if ever so feebly, an 
admirable and much needed institution. 

The text contains three ideas or facts, on each 
of which I will briefly dwell, before practically 
applying them. 

I. God owns the sea. 

IT. God made the sea. 

III. God also made the dry land. 

I. God owns the sea, and all that is in it. It 
is His. May we not also add that consoling 
thought, all that is on it ? a 

Now reflect for a moment on what it is He 
owns. First consider its vastness. Physiography 
teaches us that for every square mile of dry land 
on the earth’s surface there are nearly three square 
miles of water; and that the quantity of water 
exceeds the quantity of land nearly in the pro- 
portion that eight exceeds three. Then there is 
its mysteriousness. Science, no doubt, in recent 
days, has done something towards exploring the 
ocean bed, and the exquisite marine vegetation, 
with its precious indications of the history of the 
far back time. But there must surely be much 
yet to be discovered of the creatures which in- 
habit its waters, and of the wealth of life that is 
the energy of its illimitable area. A plumbing 
line dropped here and there into the water may 
be good as far as it goes, but it can go such a 
little way. Its destructiveness is another salient 
feature in its incessant activities. ‘ During 
violent gales the breakers acquire unusual power, 
and are able to move rocks of enormous weight.” 
But, as Professor Huxley goes on to observe, the 
wear and tear of the waves is insignificant com- 
pared with that wrought by the boulders and 
pebbles, the gravel and sand which they bring to 
bear upon the coast, and of which our own 
Needles are a conspicuous instance. 

Again, the voyager in mid-ocean thoughtfully, 
almost sadly, gazes on the vast solitudes all round 
him, on which, for days together, even in the 
busiest months of navigation, not a single sail 
can be seen. If it is solitary now, with Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bremen, Havre, and Bristol to people 
its solitudes with their brave fleets of merchant 
steamers, how lonely must it have been, before the 
audacious genius of Columbus dared it to do its 
worst to him, when, year after year, and_age after 
age, only the melancholy gull hovered over its 
sombre waters, and ro skill or enterprise of man 
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used it as a highway for the nations. Once more, 
it is so picturesque in its variety. The icy 
waters of stern Labrador, the clouded tides of 
Britain, the stormy currents of the North Sea, 
are a striking contrast to the glittering coral reefs 
of the Pacific, the exquisite bay of Rio, the 
islands that jewel the restless azure of the Archi- 
pelago, the palm-feathered shores of the land of 
Ham. 

All these are in the hollow of His hand, Who 
sees the great whales gambol in the deeps, and 
counts the herring shoals in the German Ocean. 
The sea is His, the Psalmist assures us. It is 
neither the toy of fate nor the engine of Satan. 
It is His, and therefore we trust Him about it, 
as well as contemplate Him upon it. It is His, 
tor His hands formed it, and it is the thought of 
His unerring will. 

Kor He made it ; slowly, wisely, and with a 
purpose. 

And God said, ‘ Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear ; and it was so, and God 
called the dry land earth, and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters cailed He seas, and God saw 
that it was good.” In His commentary on 
Genesis, Dean Payne Smith explains with 
admirable lucidity that when the firmament was 
formed, and the atmosphere round our earth 
began to exist, the pressure of this atmosphere 
combined with the cooling of the earth’s surface 
would produce fissures and hollows, into which 
the vapours, when condensed into water, could 
conveniently descend. The sea filled the cavities 
made for it, and the dry land emerged. But 
countless ages may have elapsed while all this 
went on. For what is there to hurry the Eternal, 
with Whom “ one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day ?” 

Yet how wisely, as well as slowly! For God’s 
highest workmanship, the final production of His 
creative skill, man, made in His own image, and 
destined for His own presence, was ultimately to 
inhabit it ; and the fitting of the earth to be our 
dwelling-place is the one purpose that runs 
through the courses of the suns. “His hands 
formed the dry land.” The sea is the sister of 
the land, and both are the creation of God. The 
vastness of the ocean’s area is yet only just 
sufficient for moisture to refresh vegetation. Its 
terrific storms cool and renew the atmosphere, 
and are absolutely necessary for animal health. 
Its currents and undercurrents, notably the great 
gulf stream, modify arctic temperature, perhaps 
stir the trade winds, convey heat, and give North- 
west Europe the climate of the temperate zone. 
[ts perils discipline character. Its surface is at 
once a highway of commerce, a pathway of civili- 
sation, and more easily, because more cheaply 
than any road over solid ground could be, the 
high road of commerce and revelation of know- 
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ledge and freedom. Yes, freedom ; and not only, 
as a shameful history reminds us, of slavery, 
pillage, and war. Wordsworth, in his noble ode 
to Switzerland, does not shrink from calling the 
voice of the sea the very voice of liberty— 


Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty voice. 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice— 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left. 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by Thee! 






Once more, the sea is His, and He rules it. 
Professor McCosh has observed, in one of the 

most striking of his writings, how also lately the 
science of meteorology appears to remain in a 
pristine infancy ; though it almost seems as if, 
with the distinct object of humbling human 
pride and of inculecating human dependence, 
scientific research, in spite of its ambitious efforts, 
and unwearied researches and observations, will 
never succeed in forecasting with an accuracy 
worth anything, the falling of the rain, the tem- 
perature of the seasons, or the pathway of the 
storm. Thirty years of late experience may tend 
to modify this bold hypothesis ; but be this as it 
may, no one will dispute, that in the Gospels the 
figure and presence of Christ stand out pre- 
eminent and solitary in their dominion over the 
forces of the sea and the storm. He alone could 
rebuke the wind, and say to the waves, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still ;” while His apostles, girded with a power de- 
rived immediately from Himself, could healthesick, 
and raise the very dead from their slumber, the 
apostle of the Gentiles on his missionary voyage 
to Rome could not lull the tempest ; he could only 
assure his fellow travellers of their deliverance 
out of it. He could intercede for the precious 
lives ; he might not soothe the angry billows into 
a summer calm. Still the world says of the Lord 
Jesus, “ What manner of Man is this, that even 
the wind and the sea obey Him?” Still the 
Church prays, in words which some of us have 
learned to associate with a wild whirl of tumb- 
ling waters, and the shrieking of the implacable 
blast— 

O, Saviour, Whose Almighty Word 

The winds and waves submissive heard, 

Who walkedst on the foaming deep, 

And calm amidst its rage didst sleep, 

O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


In conclusion : The sea is His, and He watches 
over those who sail over its waters. You re- 
member how, after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, the Lord dismissed the disciples to the 
ship, and Himself sent the multitudes away. 
Then going up into a mountain to pray, and 
remaining there alone with God, He looked down 
on the storm-tossed lake, and beheld His disciples 
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wearied with rowing, pitied them in their little 
boat, as they rocked to and fro in the midnight 
darkness, sadly wishing for their Lord. Those 
blessed human eyes still look down with kindly 
compassion on our ships as they cross the sea 
with precious freights of human lives. He sees the 
households of the emigrants seeking in a far-off 
country the elbow-room and the prosperity that 
might not be found at home. As the little 
children play together on deck, as the men gravely 
discuss their prospects, and the women compare 
their infants or relate the history of their lives, 
He, who is Lord, Saviour, and Kinsman of all 
alike, observes, listens, and loves. He sees, also, 
the merchant bent on his trading, the traveller 
seeking repose and health after labour and study 
at home ; the scholar, who, nowhere better than 
on shipboard, finds scope for the learning of 
human character; and last, but not least, the 
mariner, Who, when the risks are greatest, and the 
night darkest, when the tempest rages, and the 
boiling sea strikes its furious blows at the auda- 
cious vessel, which at once defies its enmity and 
challenges its strength, has to forget self, and 
home, and family, and dear life, and just do his 
duty as well ashe can do it, liable at any moment 
either to lose his footing, as he climbs the slip- 
pery shroud to handle the sails, or, as not unfre- 
quently happens, to be in one awful moment 
swept overboard by a sea which tosses whatever 
is in its path into the devouring surf, be it man, 
or beast, or boat, or even wheel-house. He, I say, 
looks down on all, and while He will not interpose 
to prevent what we call disaster, overrules it, 
whispers into the ear of His Church, ‘ These 
souls are Mine, and they are dear to Me. If, and 
as thou lovest Me, do thou care for them. 4 lias- 
much as thou doest it unto the least of My bre- 
thren, I will count it as done unto Me.” 

It is a significant and awful fact that in thir- 
teen short years no fewer than 30,485 seamen 
have been reported as drowned ; and that in one 
year alone (1881), notwithstanding all the pro- 
tection recently afforded by philanthropic legis- 
lation, no fewer than 1,048 ships, with 4,134 
sailors, were reported as missing to our own 
Board of Trade. 

But He who owns the sea, and rules it, and 
watches over it, will presently come back to 
judge the world. 

When the sea gives up her dead (and innumer- 
able thousands sleep there till the last trumpet 
wakes them), the Judge of quick and dead may 
have some questjons to put to us. How shall we 
pass through the ordeal ? 

You may remember Keble’s words :— 


The eye that watches o’er wild Ocean’s dead 
Each in his coral cave, 


Fondly as if the green turf wrapt his head 
Fast by his father’s grave. 
One moment, and the seeds of life shall spring 
Out of the waste abyss, 
And happy warriors triumph with their King, 
In worlds without a sea, unchanging orbs of bliss, 


I say, when the dead rise out of the sea, and 
meet in judgment those who sent them there, as 
well as those who profited by their going there, 
there will be two woful accusations, which men 
will do well not to deserve—the one of a wicked 
cupidity ; the other of a selfish heartlessness, 

It is a detestable cupidity, that for the sake of 
a little more speed in accumulating wealth sends 
unseaworthy ships out of port, with the imminent 
risk of death and orphanage to innocent victims, 
with no money risk at least to those who, basely 
protected by insurances, cannot evade the 
question of God, or escape confronting the 
drowned souls. It is a selfish heartlessness which 
says, “The sea is nothing to me, and the sailors 
are nothing to me; and the widows and orphans 
are nothing to me. It is their affair that they 
choose to go ; they know the risk, and they are 
paid for it. Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

A question like this brings its fatal and quick 
nemesis on the soul that is capable of it, while it 
earns its deserved scorn from those whom it 
isolates or neglects. “Thy money perish with 
thee,” is the quiet contempt with which Philan- 
thropy replies to Covetousness, 

There are some things better than money. A 
self-approving conscience, the gratitude of the 
sorrowful, the respect of society, and the smile of 
God. ‘There are some things worse than poverty, 
and a hoard diminished by acts of sacrifice. The 
conscience that is at last blinded to its op- 
portunities of usefulness, and the heart that has 
fatally succeeded in refusing to love. 

Finally, “The sea is His,” and the day will 
come when, in the mystical language of the 
Apocalyptic Vision, there will be “no more sea.” 

No more partings to sadden us, no more storms 
to engulf us, no more death to end our activities, 
no more awful perils to turn the bravest pale. 

In that day, may it be true of all of us, that 
through the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
our humble faith in His finished work (though 
it be for some of us even on “boards and broken 
pieces of the ship”) we all escape safe to land, on 
that eternal shore, where our eyes will first see 
Jesus, and when Peter will say to John, “It is 
the Lord.” 

Then indeed it will be true. Truer, far, than 
heart can feel, or fancy imagine now— 


When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past ? 

























LISETTE’S 


ly have waited long enough, Lisette. 
This has been a famous harvest, I 
have saved enough to furnish our 
cottage anew—surely there is no 
need for further delay.” 
Lisette looked up from her 
spinning wheel, with a deep flush 
on her dark grave face 
“Let it be as you wish, Carlo,” she said, gently. 
“And I, too, have been industrious and saving ; 
and though only poor Lisette, the nameless one, 
the stranger in your valley, without friends or kin- 
dred, I shall not come to you quite empty-handed. 





I have at least saved enough to buy my wedding- 
gown. Look, Carlo!” and she opened a box that 
stood in a corner, and displayed a store of snowy 
white, though coarse homespun linen. “Sec! this is 
what I have done, this is my share; and look, I 
have earned this!” placing a little bag containing 
thirty crowns in his hand, 

“ Why, you are rich, Lisette, you are splendid,” the 
young man cried in amazement. “ How did you do all 
this yourself, my dear one ?” 

“ By economy, Carlo, and industry, and the hope 
of making you glad some day. I knew you would not 
like an empty-handed bride.” 

“Do you think I love you any better for these ? 
Do you suppose I waited till you had made your 
wedding clothes to ask you to be my wife, and fix 
the day for our marriage ?” 

“ No, no, Carlo ; only the mother and the neigh- 
hours must not say their brave handsome Carlo took 
an empty-handed dowerless bride. And for the wed- 
ding, let it be when you will, dear ; we have waited 
five years. Our hearts have been tried by time and 
absence ; surely, surely, we must be happy, my 
Carlo!” 

“ Happy ! ay, as the birds in the morning, as the 
flowers with the dew on them, as the sun at noon,” 
he said, pressing her hand. ‘ To-day is Tuesday, 
to-morrow a week shall be our wedding day, Lisette !” 

“So soon, Carlo? it takes my breath away.” 

“So long, you mean; a whole week and aday. It 
makes me sad,” he replied, laughing. ‘‘ And now 
farewell, Lisette. I must go tell the mother. It will be 
a happy day for her when she has you fer a daughter 
in reality. Why, she says your step is the flectest, 
your touch the lightest, your voice the sweetest of 
any in our valley. She loves you, Lisette, as much 
or more than she loves me !” 

“ Not so, Carlo ! You are her only child. Still, she 
loves me, and she is the only mother I have ever 
known.” 

“Poor Marie!” he murmured, as he went away. 
“Oh! if I had only known her first, and if the mother 
only loved her as she dees Lisette.” 

At that moment there came tripping along, under 
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the shadow of the garden wall, a young girl with 
brilliant eyes, laughing white teeth, and rippling 
black hair, a creature all mirth, smiles, and joyous, 
careless happiness. 

“ Hallo, Carlo! so you are at home again. Wel- 
come, welcome. When did you return, and how long 
are you going to stay in the valley ?” 

*T came this morning, Marie, and I am going to 
stay always,” he replied. “I have purchased old 
Martin’s vineyard, and shall dress my own vines and 
tend my own goats for the future.” 

* Ah! that’s pleasant news, Carlo; but,” with a 
shy side glance, “ you will be wanting a wife, my 
friend ; the mother is rather old to tend you and see 
to the goats.” 

“Yes, I'll be wanting a wife, Marie,” Carlo said, 
slowly, “and I’ve found one ; I am going to marry 
Lisette !” 

* Lisette !” Only one word, but it told a whole 
history—amazement, anger, misery, despair! “Carlo 
marry Lisette? Impossible!” 

For Lisette was but a poor friendless nameless 
stranger, who had come to the village a beggar. She 
was a beggar no longer, for she had willing hands, 
and work was to be had on the hill vineyards and in 
the harvest-fields ; and, when not toiling out of doors, 
her spinning-wheel was never idle. But she was still 
almost a stranger, for her grave sad face was regarded 
as a kill-joy by the merry villagers, whose idea of 
happiness was to laugh and sing when their work was 
over, 

Lisette seldom joined in such amusements ; she 
found plenty of occupation indoors, and when she did 
indulge in an idle hour she usually spent it with 
Carlo’s mother, who was old and feeble, and lonely 
while her son was working on the hills. Lisette 
was not bright, pretty, and careless, like the vil- 
lage girls: her face was very grave; her eyes 
were always sad, and she often sighed as she 
thought of her own solitary condition. But 
that was before she knew that Carlo loved her, and 
desired to make her his wife. After that, her only 
thought was how best to please him, how to be 
worthy of him, how to make him a good wife. 
After her lover left, Lisette’s busy fingers were 
idle for a few minutes. Sitting down by the open 
window, she leaned her chin on her hand, and 
tried to think it all over calmly. In one little week 
she would be poor, nameless, friendless no longer. 
She would leave the gloomy, damp, deserted old 
palace, where she lived alone, and become mistress 
of the pretty vine-wreathed cottage at the bend 
of the brook, where the oleanders grew so tall, 
and filled the air with fragrance, and the water 
made low sweet music all day long. As she sat in 
the shelter of the deep casement, thinking of these 
things with a look of deep gladness and gratitude on 
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her sad face, the sound of voices reached her, carried — that the speaker was Marie Lecco, the beauty of the 
past the window on the still evening air. She drew — village, and she waited impatiently for Carlo’s answer, 
back a little further into the shadow. Still the voices “ All you say is true, Marie ; Lisette is a stranger, 
and words reached her distinetly. but she is good, and the mother loves her!” 





“She tried to think it all over calmly.” 


“Marry Lisette, Carlo? Never, surely !” “ But you, Carlo, you——” and she laid her hand 

“Why not, Marie? She is good, and true, and — on his arm, and looked up with her beautiful bright 
brave, and the mother loves her.” eyes. 

“But she is not of us; there is nothing of our “T—I have given my word, Marie; a week to- 
country in her dark, sad face ; she is an onteast, a morrow will be our wedding-day,” was the quiet 
stranger. Why should she be our Carlo’s wife ?” reply. 

The words were clear and distinct, and Lisette knew Lisette drew back from the casement with her 
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hand pressed to her heart. She had heard enough— 
more than enough. Carlo had promised to marry 
her. He would keep his word, but his heart was 
given to pretty Marie Lecco; and it was only to 
please his mother he had consented to make Lisette 
his wife. She saw it all clearly, and with an ex- 
ceedingly bitter ery she sank on her knees in the 
darkest corner of the room, and buried her face in 
her hands. For an hour she knelt thus; then she 
stood up, and walked swiftly down to Mother 
Biello’s cottage. Carlo was sitting in the porch, his 
head bowed on his folded arms. When Lisette 
touched him gently on the shoulder he looked up, 
and she was frightened by the gloomy misery of his 
face, the haggard expression of his eyes. 

“T have come to tell you, Carlo, that I have 
changed my mind—that I cannot be your wife,” she 
said, in her slow northern accent. “ We made a 
mistake, my Carlo; we are not suited to each other ; 
we would never be happy as husband and wife; we 
have been too long as brother and sister. Let it be 
so still! 

“Lisette !”—and a sudden joyous light shone in 


his face— Lisette, do you really mean it ?” 

“Ves, [ mean it, Carlo. Iam too old, too dull, 
too sad for you. You love music, song, laughter ; 
and I love to sit in the shade, and care for no musie 
save that of my wheel. You would want pleasure, 
and T could never join you. We shall be happier 
apart.” 

“Tf you wish it, Lisette.” 
and her 





“Yes, Carlo, it is my dearest wish” 
heart sank, though her brave serious voice gave no 
sign—“ but still there will be a wedding a week from 
to-morrow, and the bride will be pretty Marie Lecco; 
and I will be a guest at your wedding. And let 
me Wish you happiness, my brother—the purest, the 
best, now and always.” 

“May Heaven for ever bless you, my sister!” he 
cried fervently, and then she stole away in the still 
twilight, not to have to listen to the mother’s re- 
proaches and entreaties, and all night long she prayed 
for courage and patience and pardon if she had 
erred in denying her great love and giving back her 
promise. Never had the eloomy old palace seemed 
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so desolate, never had poor Lisette’s life seemed so 
lonely as on that night. 

There was,a wedding on the morrow week, and 
pretty Marie was the bride. All the village turned 
out to do her honour, and all declared no handsomer 
couple had ever been seen. True to her promise, 
Lisette donned her bravest attire and laughed with the 
gayest, but when the mirth and feasting were at their 
highest, she stole quietly back to her old palace, the 
only home she had ever known, and put together her 
few treasures, with tear-dimmed eyes. Asshe took a 
last mournful look round, there came a faltering step 
on the stair, a feeble uncertain tap at the door, and 
Carlo’s mother, leaning on her stick, tottered into the 
room. She had missed Lisette, and guessed what she 
was about to do. 

“You are not gone, my child,” she cried; “ thank 
Heaven Iam in time! My daughter, you will not 
leave me, you will not forsake me! I have lost my 
only son, I have no one now but you, Lisette; don’t 
leave me utterly alone !” 

Lisette laid down her bundle with a sigh, and 
soothed and comforted the old mother, and tried to 
lead her back to the cottage, but in vain. 

“It is my home no longer,” she cried, tears stream- 
ing down her withered cheeks. ‘“ Don’t I tell you, 
Lisette, I have lost my son? Marie does not want a 
useless, helpless, half-blind old woman. Let me stay 
with you, or I shall die.” 

“Let it be as you wish, mother,” Lisette said 
gently, forcing back her tears. And so they dwelt 
together in the ruined old palace, the younger woman 
toiling for and tending the elder with more than a 
daughter’s devotion and care. Often in the quiet 
twilight, when Carlo comes to see his mother, and 
watches the sweet, peaceful restfulness, and patient 
content on both their faces, and thinks of laughing, 
rosy-cheeked Marie with her gay fluttering ribbons, 
skipping under the walnut trees, he wonders if he 
Was wise after all to give up Lisette. He has no 
idea of the sacrifice she made for him, but his mother 
knows, and keeps the secret. And in the love of the 
old woman and little Carlo, who comes to see them 
every day, and often stays all night, Lisette has 
her reward. 





SHORT 


THE NEW QUIVER LIFEBOAT. 
9 CEREMONY very interesting to the readers of 
THE QUIVER, took place on the 25th September 
last. This was the trial of the new lifeboat 
“QUIVER No. 1,” destined for service at Mar- 
gate, which was put through a series of tests of 
her capability and carrying powers, stability, ete., ete., 
in the Limehouse Canal. We found ourselves there, in 
accordance with notice, upon the afternoon appointed, 
and were cordially received by the officials ef the National 
Lifeboat Association, who immediately upon our arrival 
proceeded to the trial which tended to prove the fitness of 
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the boat. The “QUIVER No.1,” a splendid specimen of 
workmanship, was designed by Mr. Prowse, who has al- 
ready done so much to develope these most useful boats, 
and seems to have brought them to perfection. We will 
give the dimensions of the new boat and then proceed 
to notice the manner in which she was tested, believ- 
ing that this information will tend to give, if need be, 
greater confidence to any should they unfortunately ever 
suffer shipwreck or be in need of the assistance,of one 
of these tine boats, which are now to be found upon 
all dangerous coasts of our islands, and in many other 
countries 
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THE MODE OF TESTING, AND THE RESULTS. 

When we reached the Limehouse Canal the boat was 
already launched, and occupied by ** dead men ”—or boxes 
representing so many sailors—each lying al6ng the thwarts. 
The length of the boat,is thirty-seven feet, with nine feet 
beam, and requires a crew of fifteen men. The designer 
then put her through an interesting series of trials, to meet, 
as nearly as possible, the ordinary conditions under which 
she would be used. The plugs were taken out and the water 
admitted. With the valves open the boat held thirty-eight 
persons, and thirty-one when the valves were closed. She 
was filled with water, and would not sink. She was 
turned right over, and came up again as buoyant as a 
cork, righting herself as easily as can be conceived, and 
then without any trouble or interference, emptied herself 
of water in twenty-three seconds. Kew people who have 
not witnessed these tests, can understand how, humanly 
speaking, absolutely safe the boats are. Even were the 
boat full of water she could not sink, and the water runs out 
by the valves underneath. ‘The building of this boat was 
entrusted to Messrs. Woolfe, who have certainly carried 
out their work in a very excellent spirit. There can 
be no doubt that the new Margate Lifeboat reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned in her initiation and con- 
struction, and she cannot fail to answer every purpose for 
which she is intended. In conclusion, we beg to remind 
our readers that the *“* QUIVER Fund” is still open, although 
we intend to close the current collection very shortly. We 
are sure there are many yet among our readers who would 
like to feel they had a hand in the launching of this 
splendid new QUIVER Lifeboat. 


THE GOSPEL IN MOROCCO. 


An effort is about to be made under the auspices of the 
Kabyle Mission for the evangelisation of the people of 
Morocco. Mr. and Mrs. Macintosh, whose knowledge of 
the Arabic language and long experience in mission work 
among the Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria eminently fit 
them for pioneers in this important work, are to be the 
first missionaries. ‘They tell us that there is at the present 
moment a readiness on the part of the natives to hear the 
Gospel message which is, among a Mohammedan popu- 
lation, truly remarkable. We trust that their labours may 
therefore be abundantly blessed in this hitherto neglected 
harvest-field. Tangiers, as being both the diplomatic 
capital of Morocco, and the gate of North-west Africa, has 
been selected as the first Mission Station. Within easy 
reach of the city dwell also the Riffs, numbering up- 
wards of 200,000, who, like the Sous and Kabyles, are 
of Berber origin. It is computed that there are at 
least 3,000,000 of the inhabitants of Morocco, of similar 
race and character, and of kindred: language to the 
Kabyles, and who up till now have never been brought 
under the influence of the Gospel. For the purposes of the 
projected mission it has been decided to purchase a house 
built by an English gentleman close to Tangiers, with its 
premises and garden, at a cost of £2,250. Of this sum about 
£100 has already been promised. Many of our readers may 
perhaps be glad to send help to so worthy a cause, and feel 
it a privilege to assist in the establishment of this, the first 
mission to the native inhabitants of Morocco. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. E. H. Glenny, Barking, Essex, will gladly 
receive subscriptions, 


DELIVERANCE TO THE CAPTIVES. 


In the Moorish dominions slavery is carried on to a most 
painful and revolting extent, and we are glad, therefore, to 
find that Lord Granville has instructed Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at the court of that empire to bring the matter 
officially before the notice of the Emperor with a view to 
its abolition. The following are the terms of the despatch, 
which we trust may be fruitful in good results :—“ Her 
Majesty’s Government would, in the interests of humanity, 
inake an earnest appeal to the Emperor, and ask him to 
consider whether the time has not come when he would 
be ready to place himself on a level with other civilised 
rulers by taking steps to abolish Slavery in his dominions, 


They are aware of the difficulty which the Government of 
the Emperor may meet in dealing with a long-established 
custom, but that difficulty has been found not to be in- 
superable by other Mohammedan Sovereigns. His Majesty 
might be assured that any step taken by him in this di- 
rection would be welcomed, not only in this country, but in 
the civilised world; whereas the position of his State, as 
the only territory bordering on the Mediterranean in which 
no effort is made to combat this evil, must become daily 
more intolerable in the eyes of all nations, whatever may 
be their religious creed.” 


ORPHAN APYPREN‘ICES’ HOME. 


We have received an interesting little report of the Ap- 
prentices’ Home at Bathwick Hill, which has been estab- 
lished for some six years, and though, from want of funds, 
the full resources of the establishment can scarcely be said 
to have been employed, a very encouraging record comes 
before us. ‘There are ten lads in this Home, where they 
receive an excellent training, and promise to turn out well 
in the trades they have elected to follow. The success 
lately attained has decided the committee to enlarge their 
sphere of action, and make certain alterations, which it is 
anticipated will give the Home’a greatly extended influence, 
One hundred pounds is the sum required, and this should 
readily be forthcoming. Any contributions of clothing and 
useful articles will also be gladly received for the Orphan 
apprentices. Some kind friends have sent vegetables, and 
much assistance of this kind could very easily be rendered, 
and thus lessen the increasing expenditure of the boys’ 
maintenance. But the pressing want is the money for the 
alterations, and we may refer any intending contributor to 
Mrs. Clarkson, Uplands, Bath, who will be glad to hear 
from them, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS AND “ HOPPERS.” 


Last autumn we passed a few days in Kent, and had 
several opportunities of observing the armies of hoppers en. 
camped, like the military, under white tents in the fields of 
their temporary employers. By Tunbridge and Paddock 
Wood we passed numerous encampments, and noticed the 
swarms of children, the hopeless expression of the parents, 
and the degraded and abandoned appearance of the 
majority of the labourers— male and female. Huddled 
together in barns, outhouses, and tents, the consequences 
morally and physically may be imagined. They were, 
indeed, as sheep having no shepherd, and as we returned 
frgm our Sunday morning service we were jeered by 
young men and women, mere boys and girls in age, but 
too sadly aged in crime. We did not notice any attempt 
to bring these erring and errant lost sheep into the 
heavenly fold, and the remark was made that within the 
sound of many church bells none came to worship. Nor 
did we see any preacher of any denomination working 
amongst these waifs and strays and “ hoppers.” 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


But, since our return to London, we have been glad to 
find that at least one individual has been striving amongst 
these poor people, heathens as truly in want of a guide as 
were ever those in distant lands. ‘* The likes of us never 
get to heaven,” is a text which can be enlarged upon with 
telling effect, and some such words were actually used to 
the gentleman to whom we have referred. He has 
already given his testimony, and we need not in these 
columns enlarge upon the scenes he visited. The misery 
and the crowding are but reproductions of the glimpses 
we ourselves had amid the tents and farms, of the sad degra- 
dation and hopelessness of many of those connected with 
this necessary gathering of hops. Why the collecting of 
these special fruits of the earth should be attended by such 
moral degradation it is difficult to say. The dregs of the 
population seem too often to be employed in the work, and 
here is a wide field for the London Missionary and other 
Societies. We know there is a ‘‘ Hop Mission” in working 
order, but the means may be extended; we hear of con- 
siderable success amid the hop gardens, and even as we 
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write, further testimony comes to hand; but the kind and 
unselfish men whohave thrown themselves into the breach 
like a forlorn hope, require support, which, if supplied 
through Mr. Chinn of Alton (Hants), will reach the proper 
quarters. Before the next season comes round ample time 
isat the disposal of the workers, and we earnestly hope we 
shall see a decided improvement in our hop-gatherers next 
time we go amongst them. 


A PLEA FOR STREET-CHILDREN. 


The ways and means of dealing kindly and effectively 
with the waifs and strays habitually to be found in the 
streets of all our large towns comprise a great work, and 
need considerable efforts. ‘he question appears to have 
been, so far as is at present possible, taken up by the Man- 
chester and Salford Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges and Aid 
Society, of which the secretary's report is now before us, 
Twelve years ago there was no place in Manchester where- 
in street children could find shelter from contamination, 
and so they were permitted to grow up in vice and poverty. 
But assistance was fortunately forthcoming, and the efforts 
made by the charitable were abundantly blessed. At 
present there are twelve separate homes as well as a 
training ship in connection with them, in which upwards 
of three hundred destitute and orphan‘ children are re- 
ceived. The objects of these homes being to rescue the 
little “Arabs,” and train them to get an honest living. What 
the Institution has done we can infer from the important 
fact that already more than one thousand children have 
been rescued and saved from the prisons, or even from worse 
fates. The Institution is doing the good work continually, 
teaching the children trades and occupations which they 
fulfil in after years in the large majority of cases with 
zeal and honesty. These are some of the benefits con- 
ferred upon society by this Institution, and it deserves the 
help of the community, inasmuch as by its efforts, it saves 
great expenditure, checks pauperism, and reduces the 
number of our criminal classes. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


A great deal is being done, but a great deal more remains 
to be done. More hands and headsare required to conduct 
the business and the labour of love by collecting, visiting, 
or sewing. More givers are needed to supply the workers 
with means whereby their occupation may be carried on. 
For one pound a child can be maintained for a month, and 
for £500 anew Home can be built. Besides workers and 
givers we need prayers ; and the poorest Christian can thus 
assist us, for ‘‘ Dear unto God are the prayers of the poor.” 
There is much to be done, as we have said, but the results 
are splendid. The weaning of the children from the 
vicious scenes and habits with which their infancy was 
associated, the changed life, the changed heart, the curse 
of idleness turned to the blessing of labour and toil—are all 
these nothing? And, being something, are they not worth 
an effort to retain? Think what twelve years has already 
accomplished, and look at the happy results. Let us, 
therefore, endeavour to assist by some means, and remem- 
ber that on us as fathers, guardians, and brethren, the 
responsibility rests. Let us see to it ere it be too late. 





THE CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSION 


From the kindly thought of sending to every patient in 
certain Brighton Hospitals, one Christmas morning, a letter 
expressing Christian sympathy, and conveying clearly and 
simply the Gospel message, there grew the now extensive 
work of the Christmas Letter Mission, in which eighteen 
central, and some eighty district lady-secretaries are 
taking part. ‘The sick people in the Infirmary have 
letters,” said the inmates of a workhouse; ‘“‘may not we 
have some too?” This petition led to the issue of the 
“general use,” letters, of the nature of a prettily got-up 
narrative Gospel tract, suited to the season, and in course 
of time were added illustrated letters and bright text-cards 
for children, large print letters for the aged. and special 
missives for various classes—fire-brigade men, police, 
fabmen, and others. Many institutions besides hospitals 
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are now the objects of this kindly ministry, and one of its 
most encouraging fields has been found in Lunatic 
Asylums, from which the warmest thanks have been 
received, from the officials and from the poor patients 
themselves. A doctor at one of these asylums writes :—“ It 
is impossible that the Christmas letters could have given 
greater pleasure anywhere than to our inmates here. I 
can point out cases now far on to recovery in which the 
first arousing from apathy and dejection dates from the 
receipt of the letter.” A patient wrote :—‘‘ Accept the 
gratitude of God’s poor afflicted ones; it was a joy to 
think that, though locked within these walls, we are not 
forgotten.” 
“THIS HAS TOLD ME ALL.” 


Far beyond the limits of our own land these Christmas 
greetings are now sent—to France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, and the colonies. It is touching to hear how a 
young French sculptor, lying in a hospital at the Hague, 
when asked the reason of the hope which was lighting up 
his dying face with joy, whispered, pointing to a piece of 
well-worn paper, “This has told me all.” It was one of the 
Mission letters sent to him the previous Christmas. Our 
troops in Egypt received with joyful welcome 15,000 of these 
kindly Gospel missives in 1882. The most modest contri- 
butions are helpful in this work, for all the labour of the 
many secretaries connected with it is gratuitous. The 
average cost of each letter, including a card and a special 
envelope, is one penny, so that a few shillings, or even a 
few stamps sent to the treasurer, Miss Helen Bewes, 67, 
Ladbroke Grove, W., from homes where happy family 
gatherings will take place, or from some invalid chamber 
brightened by true Christmas joy, will avail to gladden 
some lonely or suffering ones, some city children, or weary 
toilers. After the 10th of September in each year a 
sample packet, price three shillings, and list of new publi- 
cations may be obtained. 


THE COUNTRY COLPORTEUR. 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage Association, 
which sends forth its agents into country districts, ‘‘ doing 
work for the friends of a full and free Gospel anywhere and 
everywhere,” has employed during the past year 79 
colporteurs, Who have sold 152,085 books (including 12,000 
Bibles and New Testaments), 290,000 magazines, and given 
away 74,000 tracts. If we bear in mind that these figures 
represent not the issues of a publishing society, but a con- 
tinuous personal intercourse between Christian evangelists 
and those to whom the literature in question is sold or 
given, we cannot but read such a report Jwith hearty 
satisfaction. There is, in fact, a very wide field of 
various Gospel ministries open to the country colpor- 
teur. Now it is a wayside talk, now a visit to a dying 
bed, now an opportunity of holding a cottage meeting. 
Many a time he finds that the way for a spoken testimony 
for Christ has been opened by some written word of truth 
supplied from his store. We hear, too, of infidel books 
burned in consequence of Christian books bought from 
him and of aged people or invalids in some out-of-the-way 
hamlet, beyond the reach of church or chapel, enlightened 
and comforted by his simple Gospel-teaching literature. 





A GOOD EXCHANGE. 


“T like your books,” said one young man, “and feel 
happier since I gave up the trashy novels. Can you post 
some papers to me where I am going?” We regret to 
say that some colportage districts have been lately aban- 
doned for want of local support, which must be forth- 
coming to the amount of £40 a year, as a condition of 
the Association’s grant of £35 to £40 to make up the 
agent’s salary. It is true that new districts have been 
annexed, to an almost equal extent; but surely while 
there is a rapid and steady increase in our population, 
in the general thirst for reading, and in the supply of 
frivolous and even blasphemous literature, unflagging in- 
crease should characterise the operations of such an organi- 
sation as this, 
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RECREATION ROOMS: AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 


We have been requested by the Hon. Mrs. John Dundas, 
Mount St. John, Thirsk, toacknowledge the following con- 
tributions in answer to her appeal for ‘‘ Recreation Rooms” 
for girls in the east of London :—‘‘ A Reader,” £1; ‘From 
one who wishes she could do more,” 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT AT WINNIPEG. 

Efforts are, we read, being made to provide a home in 
Winnipeg for the younger members of the community, 
which is only a dozen years old. The need for some such 
place in which young men may assemble, will be under- 
stood by any who have been there and witnessed the varied 
attractions which this young and handsome city has to 
offer for money. We are all aware that to such attrac- 
tions a counterpoise is needed when so many young men 
are concerned, and the Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association in the city is endeavouring to institute a 
Home. The existing accommodation at the disposal of the 
members of the Association is very limited, and more ex- 
tensive rooms are a necessity. When we consider that 
thousands of young men are continually pouring westward 
through Winnipeg, it is very evident that if the Asso- 
ciation can sow the good seed there, the travellers will 
carry it with them into the Far West, where it may bring 
forth abundance of good fruit in after years. The growth 
of the town itself is extremely rapid ; churches are rapidly 
being erected, but only temporary structures can! be 
built; there are few permanent places of worship. 
There is therefore a great deal remaining to be accom- 
plished, and we trust many intending emigrants will turn 
their attention to the necessities of the case; and, should 
their lot be cast in Manitoba, that they will endeavour to 
support the Association for which the appeal has been 
made by their Secretary at Winnipeg. 
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as he is anxious to 


present to his readers the first Balance Sheet of the Fund, 


“THE 


QUESTIONS. 

30. What instance have we of tithes being given to 
God prior to the delivery of the law by Moses? 

31. What is stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
concerning the contents of the ark as placed there by 
Moses? 

32. What argument is used by St. Paul against in- 
dulgence in sins of the flesh ? 

33. What king of Judah made a triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem at the head of his troops ? 

34. Quote a passage from the Psalms which has special 
reference to the resurrection of Christ. 

35. What titles indicative of our Lord as the Good Shep- 
herd‘are found in the Epistles ? 

36. On what day of the Jewish year was there a com- 
plete cessation from all work ? 

37. What rule of temperance was given by God to Aaron 
and his sons ? 

38. On what occasion do we find Jacob losing his faith 
in God’s watchful providence ? 

39. Who was it kept St. Paul a prisoner for two 
years in hope of receiving a reward for his release ? 

40. What priests were killed who had charge of the Ark 
when it was taken by the Philistines ? 

11. What great Festival was kept by the Israelites just 
after they crossed the Jordan? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128, 
15. The city of Jerusalem, (Gen. xiv. 18 and Ps, Ixxvi. 2. 


~ 


BIBLE CLASS. 


16. He planted there a grove of trees. (Gen. xxi. 33.) 

17, Three times. First, in the days of Abraham, 
secondly, in the time of Isaac, and thirdly, just before 
Jacob went down into Egypt. (Gen, xxvi. 1, xii. 5.) 

That it was not in any way to be used for food. 
(Ley. iii. 17, and vii. 23, 24.) 

19. Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 
1, 16.) 

20. The city of Sidon in spon ia, one of the oldest cities 
in the world. (Acts xxvii. 3, and Gen. x. 19.) 

21. Simon, who sought to buy the gift of the Holy Ghost 
with money, and hence the word Simony, which expresses 
a crime of selling spiritual powers for money. (Acts viii. 

» 33. ) 

22. At Antioch in Pisidia. (Acts xiii. 16—41.) 

That it is better for a Christian to suffer wrong than 
to go to law with his brethren. (1 Cor. vi. 1-8.) 

24. Aaron was bidden to confess the sins of the people 
over the scapegoat, which was sent away into a land un- 
inhabited. (Lev. xvi. 21, 22.) 

25. ‘* The fire shall ever ~ burning upon the altar; it 
shall never go out.” (Lev. vi. 13.) 

26. He was fourteen years ‘old. 


(Lev. x. 





(Gen. xvii. 21, 25.) 


27. The original name was Luz, which was changed into 
Bethel by Jacob, in remembrance of the vision which there 
appeared to him. (Gen. xxviii. 19.) 

28. They said, ‘‘ This one fellow came in to sojourn, and 
he will needs be a judge.” (Gen, xix. 9) 

29. Eliezer, the servant of Abraham. (Gen, xxiv. 12~ 
26, 27.) 
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RELIGIOUS AWAKENINGS. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AT NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THE REV. R. SHINDLER, AUTHOR OF “ WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
ETC. 


ETC, 


’ a religious awakening we mean 
a spiritual revival; the renewal 
of real Christians in grace and 
zeal and spiritual mindedness, 
and the arousing and bringing to 
Christ of such as have been 
opposed or indifferent to religion, 
such as had been satisfied with 
a cold formalism, and such as had just enough of 
light to make them unhappy. The second quarter 
of the eighteenth century witnessed several such 
awakenings, possessing in many things the same 
characteristics, but differing also in local and other 
features, 

The case we shall cite had for its centre, 
and, indeed, its cradle, the town of Northampton, 
in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and for its 
chief instrument, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the 
pastor. The work spread to some twelve or four- 
teen towns and villages, on both sides of the 
Connecticut River, within a circuit of thirty miles. 

At the present time Northampton is hardly 
so large as Dartford, and then it was much 
smaller. During the eighty years of its exis- 
tence it had had two pastors previously to Mr. 
Edwards. The first, who, after a short and 
successful ministry, died young, was Mr. Mather, 
a member of a renowned Puritan family. Fol- 
lowing him was Mr. Stodhard, who held the 
charge nearly sixty years, for the last two or 
three of which, Jonathan Edwards, his grandson, 
Was co-pastor. 

The state of religion generally at Northampton 
and elsewhere in New England was far from 
hopeful when Mr. Edwards succeeded to the full 
pastorate. 

The young pastor’s description of the state of 
religion in his parish would only too fitly represent 
—though in some cases not darkly enough—the 
state of many a town and parish in England now. 
“There was great dulness in religion, much 
apparent insensibility, and some open profanity. 
Family government was relaxed, earthly cares 
and pursuits over-crowded the minds of most of 
the older people ; vain and foolish amusements, 
and gatherings for mere mirth and folly, filled up 
the thoughts of the young; while the tavern had 
for the many far greater attractions than the 
meeting-house.” 

In two or three years, however, there was a 
manifest amendment in the manners and morals 
of the people, and by degrees a concern for 
religion became apparent. 

937 
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ANSWERS TO PRAYER,” 


In New England at that time the Sunday was 
a Sabbath, and corresponded with that of the Jews 
in beginning and ending at six o’clock. It pained 
Mr. Edwards not a little that the evening follow- 
ing the Sabbath should be given up to amuse- 
ments, company-keeping, riotous mirth, and other 
proceedings even more questionable. With a 
commendable courage he sought to reform these 
things, at least in Northampton. He preached a 
sermon pointing ext the evil tendency of such 
proceedings, urging on parents the restoration of 
proper government in their families. The plan 
succeeded. Indeed, the young people themselves 
declared that they were convinced by what they 
heard from the pulpit, and were willing to comply 
of their own accord. <A considerable reformation 
was the result. The young people readily fell in 
with a suggestion of their pastor, and began to 
spend the Sunday evenings in social religious 
meetings. 

About this time some sentiments, to which Mr. 
Edwards was opposed, in relation to the doctrine 
of justification by faith, were introduced at 
Northampton. Mr. Edwards preached some ser- 
mons on this subject. Some censured him for 
doing so, and he himself was fearful lest a spirit 
of contention should arise. To his great joy, 
several persons were awakened, and some ap- 
parently converted. 

One of the latter was a young woman who had 
lived a careless and ungodly life. The evidence 
of the reality of the change was so clear that no 
one could doubt that “it was a glorious work of 
God’s infinite power and sovereign grace, and that 
God had given her a new heart, truly broken and 
sanctified.” 

The news of this change spread like a flash of 
lightning through the town, and some young 
people who had seemed the farthest from serious re- 
ligion were aroused to seek the Lord. That which 
thus began among the young soon became uni- 
versal among all ages and classes, and both sexes. 
Among the dry bones there was a “noise and a 
shaking.” There were no loud outcries, no vio- 
lent physical manifestations, but a deep, solemn, 
and earnest concern for salvation from sin, and to 
obtain the favour of God, pervaded the people. 
So much was this the case that vital religion 
became the one subject of conversation in all 
circles. With few exceptions, people attended to 
their domestic and other worldly duties, but their 
thoughts were so taken off earthly avocations 
that religion became their chief business. They 
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seemed to realise that “ the Kingdom of God was 
come nigh unto them,” and every one sought to 
press into it. 

They felt it to be a dreadful thing to be “ out 
of Christ.” There was no longer any need to 
urge them to attend to the claims of religion, for 
it was “ the one thing needful ;” nor to frequent 
the House of God, for all seemed intent on fleeing 
from the wrath to come, and making their,“ calling 
and election sure.” The religious meetings were all 
crowded, and almost every one seemed to be earnest 
in seeking salvation, or rejoicing in having found 
it. Edwards’ “ Faithful Narrative” abounds with 
facts and instances, 

“There was scarcely a person,” he says, “ old 
or young, left unconcerned.” Those who had been 
among the most vain and loose, and those who 
had sneered at religion, were now coming to 
Christ “ with weeping and supplication.” “ Souls 
did, as it were, come by flocks to Jesus Christ.” 
As an evidence of the thoroughness of the change 
wrought, the whole community was transformed ; 
evil speaking of all kinds was at an end, and 
love and harmony prevailed. 

There were remarkable tokens of the presence of 
God in almost every house. It was a time of 
joy everywhere, on account of salvation having 
come. Parents rejoiced over their children as 
new-born, husbands over their wives, and wives 
over their husbands, as being espoused to Christ 
in an everlasting covenant. God’s day was a 
delight, His tabernacles amiable, and the doings 
of the King were seen in His sanctuary. 

Edwards was not a “ Revivalist,” nor a popular 
preacher, in the common sense. His manner was 
quiet and impressively tender, as he bent over the 
closely written manuscript, and read the well- 
formed sentences of his sermon, over which he had 
wept and prayed. The matter of these sermons 
was plain, his method instructive, and his manner 
solemn and heart-searching, as became an am- 
bassador for Christ. 

“T think I have found,” he says, “ that no 
discourses have been more remarkably blessed 
than those in which the doctrine of God’s 
absolute sovereignty, with regard to the salvation 
of sinners, and His just liberty with regard to 
answering the prayers, or succeeding the pains, of 
natural men, continuing such, have been insisted 
on. I never found so much saving fruit, in any 
measure, of any discourse [ have offered to. my 
congregation, as some from the words, “ That 
every mouth may be stopped.” 

If such discourses alarmed, they did not 
harden, and what he calls “legal distresses ” were 
followed by gracious discoveries of Christ and 
His love, and of the boundless compassion, mercy, 
and faithfulness of the Almighty. 

Almost every case of apparent conversion 
proved to be real and lasting, and if some were 
attended with powerful emotions of sorrow and 
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distress of long continuance, such persons came 
very clearly into the light, and then their joy was 
as great as their sorrow had been deep. 

Their conceptions of divine truth were com- 
monly clear and vivid. Their joy was not a mere 
emotion of relief, but an intelligent consciousness 
of their happy relations to God as their Father in 
Christ. To some, that which brought gladness 
was a view of Christ in His all-sufticiency and 
willingness to save sinners, or the glorious 
attributes of God in the Gospel, shining in the 
face of Jesus Christ. To others, it was a dis- 
covery of the mercy and grace, the truth and 
faithfulness of God, the certainty of His pro- 
mises, especially His promises to those who come 
to Christ, which gave satisfaction to the mind. 
While to others, again, the wonderfulness of 
Christ’s love, the sufticiency and preciousness of 
His blood, the value and glory of His obedience 
and righteousness, and His gracious invitations to 
all sorts of sinners, freely to accept of Him as 
their Saviour and Lord, was that which filled 
them with “joy and peace in believing.” 

In this awakening there was considerable 
variety in the cases. Some lay a long time ina 
state of distress, others were soon brought into 
the enjoyment of liberty, and while some who 
had led vicious lives were almost suddenly con- 
verted, and filled with joy, others, who had led 
an outwardly consistent life, were long before 
they found peace; and a few, who had_ been 
brought under concern before the general 
awakening, were among the last to realise salva- 
tion, 

It would be interesting to note individual cases 
of conversion, but we can only glance at one or 
two. A very remarkable one was that of a child 
of four years, who was awakened through the 
conversion of her brother. She was known all 
her long life as a consistent Christian. Another 
remarkable case was that of a woman, over seventy 
years of age, who from early childhood had sat 
under a faithful ministry, but had never received 
the truth in the love of it. Her hard heart was 
penetrated by the light and love of Christ, and 
then “old things passed away, and all things 
became new.” 

It might have been said of Northampton, as it 
was of Samaria, “There was great joy in that 
city ;” for there was hardly a family in the town 
but one or more individual members of it had 
found Christ, and in some families all the mem- 
bers were members of Christ.  In- previous 
awakenings, the young had chietly been wrought 
upon, and there was a marked preponderance of 
females, but now all ages were sharers of the 
blessing, and the number of males and females 
was about equal. 

The church membership in Northampton rose 
to six hundred and twenty, of whom sixty were 
received one day, and about a hundred on another; 
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and in about six months more than three hundred 
were supposed to have been savingly converted. 
The other towns, and the villages in the district 
shared in various proportions the same great 
blessing. And while the same rate of increase 
did not continue long, and few retained the high 
degree of joy they had experienced at first, they 
held on their way, and the cases of actual falling 
away were very few indeed. Thus did God pour out 
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His Spirit upon the people ; and thus “ mightily 
grew the Word of the Lord and prevailed.” 

Happy the pastor who can say of any town, or 
parish, or congregation, as Jonathan Edwards 
could say of Northampton nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago :— 

“T hope that by far the greater part of persons 
in this town above sixteen years of age are such 
as have the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 
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SECOND SELF. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN OFT-TOLD TALE, 





S may be im- 
agined, I lost 
little time in 
questioning my 
parents. 
“Surely,” I 
said, “you had 
some one with 





you just now?” 

My mother 
looked round, 
and, discovering 
that her visitor 
had flown— 

“How un- 
grateful of me 
to forget poor 
little Mary!” 
she said. “I suppose she escaped by the other 
door, not wishing either to be detained or to be in 
the way. Her maid had been waiting some time.” 

“T take such delight in her reading,” said my 
father, “that Mr. Arden kindly spares her to me 
sometimes. Mr. Munroe is with him this evening.” 

“You don’t mean,” I cried, “that the young lady 
I caught a glimpse of just now is little Mary 
Arden !” 

“Little Mary Arden has changed since you saw 
her,” said my mother. “ Remember, you have been 
away nearly four years. She was fifteen when you 
left ; she is nineteen now.” 

“ Nineteen !—Mary Arden nineteen! I can 
searcely believe it.” 





“It is true, nevertheless,” answered my mother, 
serenely, 

“And why did she run away without speaking to 
me?” IT asked, with some indignation. 

“You must excuse poor Mary,” said my mother ; 
“she is a little shy. You see, since her father’s ill- 
ness, she has seen no one at all but ourselves, You 


will be grieved to find Mr. Arden very much broken, 
Frank.” 

“You wrote that he was ill. Is he worse?” 

“ He does not keep his bed, but he lives entirely 
in one room, and is seldom able to bear any one but 
his daughter with him. I do not think we shall 
have him with us very much longer.” 

“T am grieved to hear you say so, for I have a 
great respect and love for Mr. Arden. He grounded 
me well. To this day I am constantly finding out 
how much I owe him.” 

At this my father expressed great satisfaction. 

“T always thought Arden a man of solid attain- 
ments,” he said; “but I was afraid your home- 
education would stand in the way of your success.” 

* As to my education,” I answered, with a smile, 
“you need not trouble yourself, father. Uncle James 
has a mania for educating, and I am being educated 
every day. If you only knew the medley of infor- 
mation that is knocking about in my brain! I be- 
lieve I have a smattering of everything under the sun 
—music and art, business and philosophy, physics and 
metaphysics, mechanics, politics, ethics, zesthetics.” 

* And you have come down here for a dose of anzes- 
thetics,” said my father, langhing, while my mother, 
who was going to and fro between parlour and 
kitchen, to supervise the preparation of my supper, 
stopped to say that it was no wonder I had nearly 
broken down. 

“For the next fortnight,” she said, with decision, 
“T shall forbid Frank to do anything but sleep and 
eat.” 

“Won't you include a little conversation ?” I asked. 

“ Tf it does not meddle with business or philosophy.” 

“And fairy tales. I might listen to fairy tales, 
surely. I wonder, by-the-by, if Mary Arden remem- 
bers anything of my old favourites.” 

“Poor Mary has too much to do now to give her 
time or her thoughts to such things,” said my mother, 
shaking her head sadly. 

“You mean on account of her father’s illness and 
the parish work ?” 

“Yes; but she has not these things only to think 
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of. She has to prepare for her future. When Mr. 
Arden dies Mary must go out as a governess.” 

“Mary ? 

“Yes, or else earn her bread in some other way.” 

“But it is impossible,” I said, hastily. 

“Dear Frank,” said my mother, with slight annoy- 
ance in her tone and manner, “ I must really ask you 
to remember that our rector’s daughter, whom you 
knew as a child, is a child no longer. You ought 
not to call her by her Christian name, nor ought you 
to be so shocked at the idea of her working for her- 
self. There is nothing unnatural init. Other young 
girls—and girls brought up much more softly than 
Mary—have had to do the same.” 

3ut I still persisted. 

“Some provision ought to have been made for her. 
Why did not Mr, Arden insure his life ?” 

“That is a question into which neither you nor I 
has any right to enter.” 


Go out as a governess ?” I exclaimed. 





There was soevident a disinclination on my mother’s 
part further to discuss Mary Arden’s future that I 
thought it better to say no more ; but the vision I had 
for « few moments seen—-the slender figure, in its 
light draperies, and the delicate drooped face— 
haunted me through the night. 

When we were at breakfast in the morning, my 
mother told me that she had received a letter from 
Mr. Arden, in which he said that if T could spare an 
hour or so that morning, it would give him great 
pleasure to see me; and shortly after breakfast she 
and [ started together to walk to the Rectory, 

Nothing was changed there. As I swung back 
the gate through which I had passed so many times 
in the days that were gone by; as I walked along 
the avenue, with its overhanging bank, where Mary 
and I had exchanged our childish confidences on the 
day before I went out into the world ; as we went 
on into the garden, with its smoothly shaven lawn, 
its beautiful old trees, and its rose-beds, that had 
been the pride of Mr. Arden’s heart, I could have 
believed that all my life in London was a dream, 
and that I was a boy once more, hurrying to my 
lessons or my play, But I was soon aware of the 
difference. 

Prepared as I had been for my kind old tutor’s ill- 
ness, the change in him yet struck me very painfully. 
He had never had much colour, but now there was 
in his face a livid whiteness that seemed to hurt the 
eyes ; and his frame, once so fine in its proportions, 
had shrunk and withered. 

We were shown into his library, where, as in the 
old days, books were heaped up on each side of him; 
and he welcomed us with great cordiality. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said, in a feeble 
voice. ‘“* My little girl told me you had come, and as 
I never know one day from another now—— But 
where is Mary? She was sitting by the window a 
few minutes ago.” 

“T think I see her in the garden,” said my mother, 

“T want to speak to her about the schools. I will 
go out to her, while Frank stays with you.” 
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“Tt is curious that she should have gone away in 
such a hurry,” said Mr, Arden, plaintively. 

My mother went out by the open French window 
as he spoke, and he and I were left alone. 

“It is very strange,” he repeated, with the tenacity 
of one whose brain is failing. “I wished you to 
meet, and she is always talking ef you, Frank, 
always talking of you. I thought she would be 
pleased.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Arden feels about me as I do about 
her,” I suggested, a little tremulously. ‘ When we 
parted we were children; it seems strange to find 
each other grown up.” 

“But she knew you would be changed,” he per- 
sisted ; and then, as if to himself, “I hope my poor 
girlis not sensitive. Over-fine feelings make a woman 
unfit for the battle of life.” 

“You should not think of your daughter as having 
to battle with life,” I said, in a shaken voice, 
“ Surely she has friends.” 

“ Friends,” he answered, looking up at me with his 
sad, pathetic, failing eyes. ‘Have the poor and 
deserted any friends? She will be poor when I am 
gone. There is no provision for her. I have lived on 
in comfort, putting off what I knew to be my duty, 
and now it is too late, too late. Even at my best 
times, when they flatter me with hope, I know, 
in myself, that the end is very near. 
grip of me ; it is sapping my energies, it is killing my 
mental power. Ah!” with a deep sigh, and sinking 
back wearily, “that is the worst, not to be able to 
think, or to think nothing but folly. But for the 
simple prayers, ‘Our Father,’ and ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner,’ there are times when terror would 
overcome me, and I would fall away into madness.” 

Then his voice dropped, and I, listening with the 
deepest sympathy, could find no words of comfort. 
Dimly I felt that there are woes which transcend 
all human aid. One dread hour there is when 
every one of us must stand alone. 

But my poor old friend, who was making a strong 
effort to recover himself, now spoke again—“ I felt 
better this morning, that is why I sent for you. But 
I am afraid, after all, it is one of my worst days, 
My thoughts are very rebellious.” 

“What if I leave you and come again?” I said. 
“T shall be here for some time, and I can come 
Mary will scold 


Disease has a 


whenever you like to send for me. 
me if I tire you,” I added, with a smile. 

“Ah! my poor Mary!” he murmured. “ But 
never mind her. I mean to have my own way for 
this once, and my way is to hear everything | can 
What have you been doing? 
Is it true 


about my old pupil. 
Was your home education against you ? 
that you are making your way in the world?” 

I gratified him as well as I could ; but my heart 
was not in the tale, and very soon we found ourselves 
reverting to the subject of which both our minds 
were full. 

While we spoke I could see the young girl. walk- 
ing backwards and forwards with my mother, under 
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the shadow of the lime-trees that bordered the lawn. 
Once she stopped under a lilac bush, and reached 
up her arms to gather some branches of the blos- 
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what is better than money: beauty, and grace, and 
She will be loved for herself; yes, for 
“There need 






goodness, 
herself,” I repeated, enthusiastically. 
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soms for my mother, Her face, at that moment 
flushed with exercise, and lit up by a smile of in- 


< i : 
finite sweetness and grace, was beyond expression 
3 lovely. I could not speak while the picture was be- 


fore me, but when the two had passed on again into 
the shadow, I said, “I think you are troubling 
yourself without a cause, Mr. Arden. What does 
a girl like your Mary want with money? She has 





“She reached up her arms to gather some branches of the blossoms.” 
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be no fear for Mary in the future ; she 
those whom every one will wish to serve.” 

A smile lit up my old friend’s pallid face. “Iam 
afraid you are a sad flatterer, Frank,” he said, feebly. 

I cried out that I was no flatterer—that if I tried, 
I could not flatter Mary ; she was as much above 
flattery as she was above everything else. I could 
still see her, now and again, as I spoke, and the 
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vision of her loveliness inspired me, so that, at last, 
disregarding my old friend’s surprise, I poured out 
my passionate tale. I did not admire Mary only, 
T loved her. I had loved her before I left my home, 
when we were boy and girl together; through all 
my days in London my love had been growing, 
and now, when I came back, to find her ten times 
more beautiful, a hundred times more worthy of a 
life-long devotion, than even I could have thought 
possible, I loved her more than ever. What her 
feelings were I did not know, but if Mr. Arden would 
sanction my wooing, if he would speak kindly of me 
to Mary, if he would permit me to come and go as in 
the old days, I had good hore that I should sue- 
ceed in winning her. With the cheerful optimism 
of youth, I did not hesitate to pledge my parents, 
who, I felt convinced, seeing that already they 
loved Mary as a daughter, would be delighted when 
they heard where my affections were fixed, while, 
as regarded our future, there was no cause for 
uneasiness. It was true I was young, and I had, 
as yet, only begun to climb the ladder which leads 
to fortune and fame; but my prospects were un- 
usually good, and with the hope of winning my 
love before me, I would work more earnestly than 
ever, 

Love, though supposed to be an amiable emotion, 
makes us at times surprisingly selfish. I had pretty 
well exhausted all I could, at the moment, think of 
about myself, and Mary, and my love, before I no- 
ticed that Mr. Arden, who was leaning back wearily, 
looked even whiter than he had done, and then I 
broke off to say that I was afraid I had tired him. 

“T forgot you were so ill,” I said, regretfully. 
“My feelings got the better of me.” 

“T can understand that,” he said, with a faint 
smile; “I was young once.” Then, after a brief 
pause, “ You have taken me by surprise, Frank. I 
could not have expected this, you know.” 

[ was puzzled by his manner, and the apologetic 
tone of his voice. One might have imagined that 
he was explaining some awkward circumstance to a 
third person. Presently he asked if my parents 
knew what my feelings were. I answered, that I 
had not had any opportunity for speaking to them, 
and that, in fact, I thought it would be a little 
premature to speak to any one else, until I could 
hope that I had made some little way with Mary. 
“Would Mr, Arden,” I asked, “ give us opportunities 
for meeting ?” 

One more searching glance my old friend cast upon 
me; and strange and solemn I felt it to meet those 
eyes which would soon be closed in death. Had there 
been any untruth, or even shiftiness of purpose in 
my heart, [ believe verily those eyes of the dying 
would have detected it. But I could mect them 
boldly, for my heart was free from guile. 

No doubt my old friend saw this, for, after those 
few moments of earnest scrutiny, he held out his 
hand with a smile. 

“So be it, then,” he said; “ you shall go and come 


as in the old days, and if you please my child, if she 
still pleases you, and if your parents have no objection 
to your coming together, why then, I will confess to 
you, that I shall lay down my head in peace and 
sleep calmly ; I shall know that all will be well with 
my darling when I am taken from her.” 

Before [ could answer these touching words, my 
mother came in at the open window. But, to my 
sorrow, she was alone. Upon Mr. Arden asking for 
his child, she said that Mary had gone to the 
schools, and that she would be at home in time for 
lunch, 

“And Tam afraid I must take Frank back with 
me as soon as possible,” went on my mother. “ You 
know we dine early ; but he will look in and see 
you again.” 

“That I certainly will,” I answered, pressing Mr, 
Arden’s hand warmly. 

Our walk home was made in almost complete 

silence. To this day I cannot tell why it was that I 
refrained from pouring out to my mother the tale 
which I had told with so much fervour to Mary’s 
father. All I know is that it was impossible. I did 
my best, but it seemed to me that I suffered from 
some impediment of speech whenever I strove to 
begin upon my story, and I marvelled now how I 
could have spoken so freely to Mr. Arden. No doubt 
the gentle memories evoked by the Rectory and its 
garden and grounds, with sympathy for my dear old 
tutor, had something to say to it; but that glimpse 
of Mary herself on the lawn, with face upraised and 
stretched-out arms, the breeze playing with her hair 
and dress, and the sweet sunlight enwrapping her, 
was the finest source of inspiration. 
It had to last me for some considerable time, as 
several days passed before I had so much as a glimpse 
of Mary. On the day following my visit to the 
Rectory my head was troublesome, and the rain came 
down in torrents, and my mother insisted that I 
should remain at home. Two more days passed by, 
and still, in spite of sundry subtly-planned devices 
of mine, we did not meet, and at last I became 
melancholy and depressed. Mary, I said to myself, 
did not wish to meet me. This belief, weighing 
heavily upon my spirits, did not tend to improve my 
health, and my mother and father were beginning to 
speak of trying some other and more bracing climate 
for me; when, an accident having brought about 
what my deeply laid schemes had been unable to 
effect, I began to look at life with other eyes. 


CHAPTER XII, 


LOOKING BACK, 


“ FRANK ! Frank !” 

I heard myself called distinctly. I had also a 
clear impression of terror in the voice that cried out 
to me; but I could not speak. I could not even 
move. I lay on the shore, where I had been sleep- 
ing for the past hour, as still and helpless as the dead. 
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“Frank! Frank! speak tome! Oh, what shall I 
do? what shall I do?” 

And my darling dropped on her knees by my side, 
and began chafing my hands with her slender fingers. 
Then I could have wished to go on sleeping for ever ; 
but even for love’s sake I would not be a traitor, and 
as the iron band, which had seemed for those few 
moments to be holding my limbs and voice in prison, 
became loosened, | opened my eyes. 

No doubt [ had been in a sort of trance, for, though 
I knew the face that was bending over me, I had not 
at first a clear idea of where I was, or of what had 
happened; and I gazed at her—most stupidly, I fear 
—for the space of a few minutes. Then my senses 
began to return, and I started up. 

“ Have I been asleep ? or have I fainted ?—or what 
is it?” I cried out. 

“T am afraid you fainted ; at least, you were quite 
insensible when I found you ; and the tide is creep- 
ing up. Oh, Frank,” she said, with a little sob in 
her voice, “I hope you won’t do so again; you 
frightened me dreadfully !” 

I answered penitently ; but I fear my penitence 
was not so genuine as it should have been, for I would 
willingly have fainted over and over again if my 
fainting could always have had such a result. And 
meanwhile she was showing the sweetest womanly 
anxiety. 

“Are you really better? and do you think you 
could walk a very little way?” 
let me help you, and then you must rest, for we are 


she asked. “ Here, 


some distance from the cottage. I know a lovely 
nook a little further up, that is quite out of reach of 
the waves. Can you go so far?” 

“Oh, I can go any distance !” I said, incautiously ; 
“with your help, at leas!,” I added, 

But she did not notice my slip ; she was still so 
anxious about me. 

Presently we were sitting together in a little hol- 
low under the rock, which was comfortably sheltered 
from wind and sun, I suppose the unnatural pallor 
had by this time left my face, for Mary ceased to 
look anxious, and the manner which I knew so well 
—the bright bantering manner of her childish days 
—returned to her. The Jittle nook, also, in which 
we found ourselves was so like one of our old haunts; 
and my feeling of dependence upon Mary was so 
natural that L could not help thinking myself back 
into the haleyon days of long, long ago. 

“ It seems like yesterday,” I said, inconsequently. 

“What! your going to sleep 7?” asked Mary. 

“No, no, I mean the past—when you and I used 
to do our lessons together.” 

“T should think that must be about a quarter of a 
century ago,” said my companion, with mock gravity. 
“Do you remember everything—how tiresome you 
used to be sometimes, and how you would not learn 
your lessons when the sun was shining, and how I 
talked, and lectured, and preached, and how M. 
Dubois—you remember M. Dubois ?” 

“Of course I do—the polite little old man, 
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* Mademoiselle, pardonnez ; soyez done sage.’ I fancy 
I can hear him now.” 

“Tt was not always Mademoiselle who was 
naughty,” said Mary, nodding her head. “I shall 
never forget the day when the poor old man came to 
me with tears in his eyes—tears of sorrow about you, 
Krank. Those indifferent ways of an English boy 
would never bring you to good, he said, and I must 
use my influence, yes, I must use it strong—and the 
day should certainly come when you would thank us 
both.” 

“T don’t think you gratified him,” I said. 

“Did I not? That shows what a memory you 
have. Why, when you went away I got through my 
lessons so easily that it was perfectly ridiculous. 
You remember Fraulein von Alten. Two days after 
you had left, the poor old creature caught me in her 
arms, and began to ery over me. She said I had 
become ‘ too goot to leef,’ and, positively, I thought 
so, too.” 

This led us back to the day of our parting ; and I 
asked Mary if she still wanted to see the world ; but 
my question touched a painful chord, for the pretty 
malice left her face, and her voice became sad. 


“ 


“No,” she said, “not now. I am afraid of any 
change. I should like life to go on just the same 
always. After all, why should we want change ? 
There is always something new—the morning and 
the evening, and the sea with its many colours, and 
the little flowers that come up and that go to sleep as 
God tells them. Oh, there are changes enough— 
changes enough,” she cried; “ why should we wish 
for more 

So far as that moment was concerned, I agreed 
with Mary, for, just as it was, I would fain have had 
it prolonged indefinitely ; but I was careful to say 
nothing of the sort, my companion, as I could see, 


9” 


not being inclined towards the sentimental mood, 

Presently she asked me how I thought her father 
was looking, and when I replied that he seemed 
better than he had been, she gave me the most 
touchingly grateful look. 

“He has been more like his old self since you 
came back,” she said. “Oh, Frank! that makes 
me so happy. I begin to think he may be again 
as he once was. If I knew that, if I was sure of it, 
I think I should go mad with joy.” 

She looked at me with beaming eyes; but I could 
say nothing. I dared not say anything to confirm 
her hopes. I could not dash them to the ground, 
She went on talking about her father. Did I re- 
member him in the old days—how clever and wise 
and good he was—always thinking of others, never 
of himself? He was the same still. Illness made 
him irritable sometimes—that was natural—but he 
tried so hard to give no one any trouble. 

“He is so anxious about me,” she said, softly. 
“T must go about the house and amuse myself, and 
take exercise. It worries him to have me too much 
in his room. When he was at his very worst, I used 
to have to hide that I might keep near him. My 
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dear, dear father! It seems to me sometimes as if I 
had never really loved and appreciated him until 
now.” 

“Does any one help you to look after him ?” I said. 

“Yes: Mr. Munroe, the clergyman who has taken 
the duty. He is one of the best men in the world, 
and my father and he are like brothers. They are 
together now, and that is why I am out here. My 
dear father sends me out to the shore every day. He 
makes out that it is for his benefit, that I may bring 
back pictures of what he cannot see for himself now, 
But | know better.” 

I secretly resolved to devote much of my holiday 
to sea-side studies ; but, of course, I did not say so, 
and soon we fell again upon the old bewitching talk 
of what had happened long ago, so that an hour 
passed away like a moment. 

It was Mary who noticed the flight of time. I 
tried to reason with her ; but she pointed out the 
lengthening shadows of the rocks and stones upon 
the sand. 

“T must be on my way home, 
will be expecting me.” 

I knew that I should be expected too, and I rose 
reluctantly. 

“ Are you sure you feel strong enough to walk ? 
said Mary, anxiously. “I could get a conveyance 
of some sort at the village, if you would come as far 
as the road, and wait.” 

But at this I laughed, and declared that I had 
never felt better and stronger. 

“Tf [ can have a few more good long talks about 
the past, [ am certain I shallsoon be perfectly well,” 
IT said. ‘ And do you know the doctor recommended 
this very kind of thing? He said I was to hie off out 
of doors, and get some one to gossip to me.” 

“What a comfortable doctor!” cried Mary. “ But 
T suppose he was afraid you would waste your holi- 
day in ealeulating the relative values of bales of 
cotton and chests of tea, That is what you do in 
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* she said. “ They 
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London, is it not 

“That and other things.” 

“The ‘other things’ are too deep for my feminine 
understanding.” 

“Not at all. I have reason to know that your 
But why are you pulling up, 





intelligence 
Mary ?” 

“For one thing, because I am afraid of remini- 
seences of Gibbon ; for another, because I have taken 
you far enough out of your way.” 

“ My way is your way.” 

“ Now, Frank, pray don’t be metaphysical. My 
way is not your way, and you know that perfectly 
well.” 

“As I intend to look in at the Rectory, and see 
how Mr, Arden is this evening, I am going your way, 
Mary.” 

* You are not coming to the Rectory this evening,” 
said Mary, with decision. “No, Frank, I cannot 
allow it. To-morrow, if you like—oh ! yes—I shall 
have no objection, and you shall see father, But 








just now you must go home. Lady Varley will be 
expecting you, and you look tired. Dear! dear! to 
see the fuss you make, one would think there never 
would be any more fine days.” 

“Yes, but how do I know that the other fine days 
will be so fortunate as this one?” I pleaded. “You 
and I may not meet.” 

“Of course we shall meet,” she cried, with a nery- 
ous langh. ‘“ How can we help it? The two or 
three people who live in this out-of-the-way corner 
of the universe are always meeting. We shall see 
quite enough of one another, I can assure you, if you 
stay here long.” 

Here I struck a first false note by looking at Mary 
sentimentally, and saying that it was not possible I 
could see enough of her. I was promptly punished, 
for she gave me a little farewell nod, and turned into 
a side-path that made a short eut to the rectory, 
She did this with so much determination that I could 
not attempt either to detain or follow her. I went 
quickly on my way ; but I took my lesson to heart. 

I was in an excited and restless frame of mind that 
evening, and I could not remain within doors, I 
tried to read ; I tried to talk ; I tried to think ; but 
T could only dream, and, shortly after supper, I put 
on my hat and strolled out into the garden. 

What a night that was! its beauty bewildered me, 
Was this really the earth I knew, the dear old familiar 
earth of my childhood? This white road ; these 
clustering trees; the dim and distant sea, lying 
darkly under the dark night; were they the things 
T had seen so often? TI could not think it. But, if 
they were, then, surely there had come to them a 
new and mystic loveliness. I drew a long breath of 
the fresh sea air, I listened to the wind among the 
trees, and to the ceaseless breaking of the sea against 
its rocks, and a melody unheard before, and rap- 
turously sweet, stole inamongst the sounds I knew, 
and transfigured them. For love had “ taken up the 
harp of life,” and all I heard, all IT saw, was merged 
in one great harmony. 

“Mary! Mary! my darling, my love!” I whis- 
pered to the wind, I could be sentimental now, for 
I was alone, and the wind, my old playfellow, would 
not betray me. 

“Mary ! Mary! are you looking at these selfsame 
stars? Are you standing, as I stand now, and tell- 
ing your secrets to the wind?” I spoke, and paused, 
for a great awe had fallen upon me, and, when, with 
beating heart, I looked out into the darkness, the 
stars and the trees had vanished. I could see nothing 
—nothing but my own words, shining out, like a 
picture, from the night ; my own words ; but there 
was one great difference. It was with my name they 
opened, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 
THERE are some human beings who have never been 
young, There are others who have forgotten the 
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days of their youth, The former, if there be such 
amongst my readers, may skip over this chapter of 
my life-history. They would not understand it; I 
am certain they would not think it authentic. It is 
to the young—to those who will never be old (I have 
some young friends with white hair)—and to those 
who have forgotten, but to whom it would do good 
to remember the days when they were young, that I 
wish now to give my confidence. 

They will not, I know, laugh at me when I say 
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its many changes, I cannot but think that, in those 
days, we read some of our own feelings into it. 
There was one day in particular—a sailor said there 
was an east wind ; but how that may have been I 
cannot pretend to say—all I know is that sea and 
sky were so inextricably blent together in silvery 
haze, that whether the white things we saw far away 
were spirits floating in the air, or ships sailing over 
the bosom of the ocean, no one unacquainted with 
the ways of sea and sky could have possibly said. 
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“* You shall go and come as 


that I looked upon my vision that night as a happy 
omen, At the moment when I was thinking of 
Mary she was thinking of me, and some invisible 
medium of communication had conveyed from one to 
the other the thoughts with which each mind was 
full, 
these—whether they are only fancies, whether there 
may not be a great truth underlying them, I leave 
to wiser brains than mine to decide. 

Certain it is that from that day I was happier and, 
as I believed, more successful with Mary. 

A little reserved at first, she soon returned to her 
What she had prophesied 
We met frequently. In 
the morning, when I called to inquire after Mr. 
Arden, I would see her in the beautiful old Rectory 
garden, tying up carnations, or snipping off dead 
roses ; in the afternoon we often pursued our sea- 
studies together, and what marvellous pictures we 
made! one vieing with the other in extravagance. I 


When we are in love we have fancies such as 


old manners with me. 
turned out to be the case. 


remember some of those scenes to this day ; and, 
beautiful and wonderful as is the summer sea, in all 








in the old days.’”—p. 198. 


There was another day—the wind was in the west 
then, and the sun was shining from under clouds— 
when the sea looked like molten bronze, sheeted over 
with a pale blue glistening veil, in which there were 
rents and fissures, showing the strange colour and 
sparkle beneath. 
I to tell one half of the wonderful things we saw and 
talked over on those bright summer days by the sea. 

Then I would intercept Mary in the village, when 
shewas making her rounds amongst the poor, and often 


But I should run on for ever were 


upon these occasions she was laden with baskets which 
contained dainty dinners for the sick, and which I had 
great difficulty in persuading her to give up to me ; 
or sometimes, if a friend or visitor was with her 
father, she would look in at the cottage after tea. 
There was scarcely a day, in fact, when we did not, 
after some fashion or another, catch a glimpse of one 
another, and the effect of this régimen on my health 
and spirits was most remarkable. 

All this was very delightful, and though I did not 
feel that I was making much way, I was perfectly 
content and happy. SoI might have remained for 
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some considerable time longer, but for an incident, 
or rather a series of incidents, which, to one in my 
peculiar state of mind, were exceedingly disquieting. 

I had heard of Mr. Munroe, the rector’s assistant in 
the church and parish, but I had not seen him; for, 
shortly after my arrival at home, he went to London 
for a fortnight. He appeared to be a good man, and 
every one spoke well of him. His amiability, his 
kindness of heart, the curiously appropriate character 
of his sermons, his musical talent, and his social 
gifts were the theme of universal praise; and I 
thought that I should like to make his acquaintance. 

Curiously enough, I had always thought of Mr. 
Munroe as one of those kind fatherly old clergymen, 
who make themselves beloved wherever they go. 
Mary’s reverent manner when she spoke of him, Mr. 
Arden’s complete dependence on his judgment, and 
the poor people’s constant allusions to his wise ways 
and good words, confirmed me in this belief. When, 
therefore, on one of these bright mornings, as my 
mother.and I were walking to the Rectory, we were 
stopped by a young man, of slender build, and good 
strong-looking face, whom she immediately intro- 
duced to me as “Mr. Munroe, of whom you have 
heard so much,” I could‘ at first scarcely speak for 
surprise. 

Fortunately, my two companions did not expect 
me to speak. They had evidently a strong regard 
one for the other, and, after their brief separation, 
they had much to say. 

Mr. Munroe congratulated my mother on my 
return, expressed his pleasure at seeing her look so 
well, and asked how every one was. That, she said, 
was a large question, but she would answer it as 
well as she could ; and, beginning with the Rectory, 
where, she informed him, matters were much im- 
proved, she told him about Betty this and Sarah 
that, and old Tim and young Tim, and Joe the 
sailor, and Jim the shop-boy, till I wondered how it 
was possible for any one’s head to hold so many 
cases, 

From the way in which he listened, I could tell 
that every detail of every one of these cases was 
familiar to him. 

“Thank you,” he said, when the list was com- 
pleted. “IT always come to you if IT want informa- 
tion, Lady Varley, and your information is always 
trustworthy. I wonder how you manage to see so 
far below surfaces.” 

“Do [see far? Iwas not aware of it,” said my 
mother; and then she smiled, after a fashion that 
provoked Mr, Munroe’s curiosity, for he asked what 
unused her. “Oh!” she said, “ I was only wonder- 
ing what made you look so particularly radiant to- 
day. It can’t be coming back to us, and it certainly 
is not the weather.” 

“Not the weather!” he cried, looking round him 
with rapture ; “ why, I think a day like this is sufti- 
cient to account for any degree of high spirits. Look 


at the sea, What colouring! It is enough to make 
an artist weep and rend his hair, Those lakes of 


purple and that cool sea-green, and then the sky ! 
You could lose yourself in it, How deep it is! how 
immeasurably far away! Why, Lady Varley, I 
should be a dolt or an idiot if I did not rejoice on 
such a day as this.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand your enthusiasm,” said 
my mother. I can enter into it. But it is not 
nature that makes you happy. If there were no 
secret source of gladness within you, the sea and the 
sky might be beautiful for you in vain.” 

I think the smile with which these words were 
answered, was one of the sweetest 1 ever saw on any 
face. 

“Tf my gladness has a secret source,” he said, “I 
thank God that it is not a solitary source; all the 
world may share it.” 

We soon found out that my mother’s suspicions 
were well grounded, There was a particular reason 
for Mr, Munroe’s lightness of heart that morning, 

When, having passed through the lime avenue, we 
came out upon the rectory lawn, we saw, to our sw. 
prise, that Mr. Arden, who had not left the house for 
weeks, was out-of-doors. He was half-sitting, half- 
lying, in a luxurious-looking invalid chair, under the 
shadow of the great plane tree on the lawn, and 
when we first saw him, his eyes, which had a sort of 
quiet happiness in them, very touching to behold, 
were fixed upon his rose-bed, that was now glowing 
richly under the sunshine, with crimson, and ercam- 
colour, and pink. Mary sat on a low chair at his 
feet, her face animated with pleasure, but when she 
heard the gate click, looked round and saw us, her 
colour rose, and she ran forward with outstretched 
hands, 

“Oh! Mr. Munroe,” she cried out, “ how shall I 
ever thank you? IL wanted my father to get an 
invalid-chair, and he would not, and this is such a 
beautiful one—it runs almost of itself; and he is so 
happy, so happy amongst his flowers, and it makes 
me happy to see him.” 

My mother and [ had drawn back, and Mr. Munroe 
went forward alone. There was a curious tightness 
about my heart which made me feel it difficult to 
breathe. If I had thought of this timely present, if 
I had earned these thanks! I might have done it so 
sasily. Now I had to stand by and see Mary thank 
another, 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Munroe, pressing her 
hand, “‘ you must not thank me. I think I ought 
to thank you; this has been such a pleasure to me, 
Ask Lady Varley; she has been persecuting me 
about my radiant face ever since we left the cottage.” 

“Ah! Lady Varley is here,” said Mary, brightly, 
“and Frank! Iam so glad to see you! you must 
forgive me for not seeing you at once; that delightful 
present made me forget everything else. Come and 
see father, Mr. Munroe, Frank will bring out chairs, 
and we will have a little talking-party out upon the 
Jawn.” 

Of course I did what I was asked to do, but I was 
not so cheerful as I should have been, and during 

















the half-hour we spent with our friends I said very 
little. I was, in fact, glad when, saying that Mr. 
Munroe and Mr, Arden would no doubt have parish 
matters to discuss, and that we should be only in the 
way, my mother rose to say good-bye. My depression 
was not lessened by the turn our conversation took 
on the way home. After asking me what I thought 
of Mr. Munroe, and expressing her own opinion as to 
his excellence, my mother said, ‘ Mary is charming 
too ; a dear, good, true-hearted girl, and I begin to 
think she is interested in him. It would be so 
pretty, so appropriate every way. Sometimes I am 
tempted to believe there must be a special Providence 
in it—that he should step into the living, the very 
plave of all others for him, and that she should go 
on living amongst the people who have known and 
Joved her since her childhood, It would be almost 
too perfect to be true.” 

As I could not bear to hear even my mother settle 
Mary’s future in this way, I said with, I fear, a 
little unnecessary humour, that things which are so 
particularly neat and appropriate scarcely ever come 
to pass, I added, that it seemed to me rather early 
in the day to talk of Mr. Arden’s successor. Who 
could tell that he would not recover? At that she 
only shook her head, and said nothing ; but many days 
passed before Mary’s name was again mentioned 
between us. 

In the meanwhile, thinking that the best way to 
find out the truth about Mr. Munroe and Mary 
would be to try and know him more intimately, I 
determined to call upon him in his own lodgings. 
Ile lived in one of the curious old-fashioned houses of 
the village, which turned their faces to the street, and 
their backs to I called in the evening, 
when his visiting for the day would, I thought, be 
over, and I was fortunate enough to find him at 
home. 


the sea. 


g, no doubt—in the 


He was sitting—dreaming, 
dim light, with the window of his little room open 
towards the sea, but he jumped up at my entrance, 
and welcomed me with the most friendly warmth. 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Varley,” he said, 
and then he drew his only cushioned chair into the 
“T will 
offer you a cup of tea presently,” he said, “but I am 
always reluctant to send for the lamp until the day- 
light has quite gone. One can both think and talk 
better in a light like this.” 

“ And with the sea before one,” said I. 

“ But sometimes the sea is troublesome, and will 


window-corner, and begged me to sit down, 


have everything its own way,” said my new friend ; 
“vou can’t hear your own voice ; and as for your 
thoughts, you find them all turned upside down,” 

“ What do you do then?” T asked, 

“ As a general rule, I give way. My ideas are the 
better for it. A storm often leaves some flotsam 
and jetsam behind it. Ah, you are looking at my 
friend !” 

My eyes had fallen upon a long coflin-like case that 
lay at his feet ; and I said that I supposed it was his 
Violin. 


T had heard he was a musician, 
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That is much too 
* But the winds and the waves 
talk to me after their fashion ; and, when I ean, I 
answer them, or, at least, my friend does.” 

“ Your friend,” I said, “is this violin?” 

“ Yes, and it is the truest friend I have ever had. 
The truest, the closest. Should you like to hear it 
talk 2?” 

“Yes, of all things.” 

He took out his instrument, and lifted it to his 
The darkness meanwhile had 
The sea could be heard, but scarcely 


“A musician! Oh, dear no! 
fine a word,” he said. 


shoulder tenderly. 
deepened, 
seen, for heavy clouds veiled the horizon, and over- 
head, in the clear zenith, star after star came tremu- 
lously forth. I gazed out before me, thinking of 
many things. The silence seemed long, but it was 
not painful. Between this silence and the sounds 
that followed there was no great interval, for the 
music began so softly that it seemed only a prolonga- 
tion of my dreams. It swelled out, but still it did 
not disturb me. I could have fancied now that it 
had left the little room, that it was floating between 
heaven and earth, I could not localise it, and the 
sense of its separateness from any visible source was 
so delightful that, at first, my enjoyment was a 
simple, unalloyed physical pleasure. But presently 
I began to weave fantastic images out of the sounds, 
and then—the melodic refrain was, for the third 
time, 
sudden and swift as a vision, the image of the woman 
I loved. 

It was natural—most natural—for everything that 
was beautiful did, in those days, recall Mary to my 


being repeated—there rose up before me, 


mind; but, being in a’sensitive self-tormenting mood, 
it struck me that, in the instantaneousness of the 
Could it be 
that my companion was thinking of Mary, too, and 
that, through the music, his thought had communi- 
cated itself to me ? 

I leaned forward and gazed out into the darkness. 
A few hours before I had been ready for any sacri- 
fice. I had said that the man who could not rejoice 
in the happiness of her he loved, even though in 
such happiness he himself might have no share, was 
not worthy the name of lover. But now the idea of 
renunciation was brought near to me, it looked dif- 
ferent, and my brain was on fire, and a thousand 
sorrowful regrets were tearing at my heart. 


vision, there was something significant. 


I loved her so. 
give her up would be terrible—it would be more than 
I could bear. In one instant of time these thoughts 


I had loved her for years. To 


flashed through me ; in the next the musie came to 
an end. 

“T am tiring you,” said Mr. Munroe, lightly. 

T asked him what made him think so. 

He said he could scarcely tell ; these sorts of shings 
came to him by intuition. 

When I insisted that I was not tired, he said— 

“Well, you had uncomfortable feelings, 
then. Perhaps you heard that air before, under 
painful circumstances ?” 


some 
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I did not answer, for it had struck me all at onee 
that now was the opportunity to test my suspicion, 

“Will you think me impertinent,” I said, “if I 
ask you a question ?” 











just now.” And I added, with some confusion, “ It 
is to test a theory of mine about the communicability 


of thought.” 


“So far as I can remember,” he answered, “I had 














“We were stopped by a young man whom she introduced to me as ‘Mr. Munroe,’ ”—p. 202. 


“ Certainly not,” he answered, courteously. “ Im- 
pertinence is in the intention, Ask me what ques- 
tions you please.” 

I still smile to remember the tremor of heart with 
which I asked my question. 

“T want to know,” I said, “if there was any par- 
ticular idea in your mind when you were playing 


nothing that could be called a particular idea while 

I was playing. I seldom do. Music, if a beautiful 

language, is a very indefinite one. If I thought of 

anything, it was of the sea. Are you disappointed?” 
“Not at all,” I answered, laughing. “ But my 

theory goes for nothing.” 

It was late that night before Mr, Munroe and I 


















separated, and he was pleased to say that he had en- 
joyed his evening. As for me, IT was ina much happier 
and more hopeful frame. But Iwas not so contented 
as in the days before Mr. Munroe came back ; for 
now [I saw a hundred dangers, where then I had 
thought that all was plain sailing. Those to whom 
I am now talking—my young friends—will easily 
conceive what the effect would be of this discovery 
upon my mind, They will be sure that I would no 
more be satisfied to trust my future and Mary’s to 
the uncertain chapter of accidents ; they will foresee 
that I would then and there determine to speak 
plainly to her, and make her speak plainly to me, 
We call it plain speaking—we young folks—this 
sweet flattery in which lovers indulge. We are 
aware that the expression has other and less pleasant 
meanings ; but some of us think that the plain 
speech of our elderly and experienced friends has not 
nearly so much real sincerity as the language of the 
heart that flows forth unbidden and unprepared. 

I must confess that I spent the greater part of that 
night in preparing and rehearsing the few plain 
words which I meant to speak on the morrow. I 
believe, however, that my preparation went for no- 
thine. I used far other words than I had prepared. 

It was in the afternoon that Mary generally went 
for her walk by the sea; and two hours after our early 
dinner. I made my way to the little rock-enclosed bay 
beneath the rectory garden, There I waited for about 
half an hour, becoming more and more impatient 
each moment. At last—I was looking out towards 
the sea, and looking, I expect, most amusingly fierce 
—I heard a laughing voice at my elbow. 

“What is the matter, Frank? Has the world 
been ill-treating you? You look as if you wanted to 
fight some one.” 

I turned in haste and saw Mary beside me. 

“Why are you so late to-day?” Iasked. “I have 
been expecting you a long time.” 

“That is very unreasonable of you, Frank,” she 
answered, “and if you must be on the shore always 
at this particular hour, I am afraid I must give up 
my afternoon walks.” 

“Doyou wish to avoid me, Mary?” I asked, very 
sorrowfully. 

Then the colour rose to her face, and she dropped 
her eyes. 

“T don’t think you should ask me such a question,” 
she said, 

“Bat if itis a question upon whose answer my 
whole life depends 6 
She interrupted me swiftly. 





“ Please—please—don’'t let us talk as if we were 
grown up,” she cried out. “Oh, Frank! if—if—you 
have any regard for me! It has been so pleasant. 
Oh, dear !—why will you talk nonsense? Why will 
you make me foolish ? ” 

“Dear,” I said, softly, “we ave grown up. I can’t 
help it, Mary; it’s a fact. I would willingly be a 
child a little longer if you would be a child with me. 
But we are not children, we are man and woman. 
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We have come to the age when, if people are not 
wise, if they don’t know their own minds and 
act upon the knowledge, they may drift away from 
one another, and never know—never know, for all 
time—how lovely life may be. I know my own 
heart,” I went on smiling proudly ; “I have known 
it for years. I loved you before I went away. I 
love you still. I shall love you for ever. But you, 
Mary, you—do you know yours? Will you be wise 
and brave? Will you look into your heart and tell 
me what you find there ?” 

My darling’s face was turned away so that I could 
not see it, and I judged from this that she was 
moved. She made no answer, and I continued to 
pour out my entreaties. At last, when I charged 
her with unkindness, she turned slowly, raised her 
eyes from the ground, and fixed them upon me. 
Her face was perfectly white, her lips were trem- 
bling, and in her dark uplifted eyes there was an ex- 
pression of the most hopeless misery. What I felt 
at that moment no words ean describe. For a few 
moments I could not even speak. Then, through 
the misty haze that had suddenly come between us, I 
seemed to hear her speaking: “ You have taken me 
by surprise, Frank, I thought you knew that this 
was impossible.” 

“Impossible!” I echoed the word drearily. I 
seemed seareely to know what I was saying. 

Again I heard her voice— 

“My poor boy! my poor boy! But it is all my 
fault. I hada presentiment. Why did I not keep 
away from you as I intended ?” 

There was something in these words which roused 
me from my stupor. 

“Why should you keep away from me?” I asked. 
“Do you think that my love for you will stand in the 
way of my success ? Oh, Mary ! how little you know! 
Give me one kind word—only one—and you shall 
see; I will work as I have never worked before !” 

She answered me with a smile—kind, but so 
mournful that it struck the chill of a deep foreboding 
to my heart. But I would not give up. I poured 
out many more words. If I had taken her by sur- 
prise, if she could not answer me then, would she not 
at least think of what I had said? My parents loved 
her dearly ; we were friends and comrades of old 
standing; our coming together would be every way 
natural and right; there need not be even the usual 
obstacles to overcome. Might I see her again on 
the following day, when she had been able to think 
over my words? “If you will give me leave to try,” 
I said, ‘I am sure I shall succeed in winning you.” 

She did not answer for a few moments, which 
made me believe that she was wavering, and I con- 
tinued to urge her, using, no doubt, a multitude of 
wild and extravagant words. I cannot indeed recall 
all [ said, and probably this is well. Lovers’ en- 
treaties are seldom worth recording. 

But if many of the incidents of the scene have 
passed away, its setting remains with me still, and 
will be with me till I die—the sultry summer 
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evening sky, its threatening storm-clouds flushed with 
the crimson of sunset; the restless sea, dark where 
the shadow of the clouds fell upon it; the strip of 
moist warmly coloured sand ; the precipitous rocks 
that seemed to shut us in—she and I—with the sky 
and the sea; and under the rocks, her face towards 
the darkening waters, my darling standing voiceless, 
listening with gentlest patience to my passionate 
entreaties, 

I think, at last, I wearied her, I should certainly 
weary my readers if I put down even as many of my 
words as I remember. It is enough to say that I 
obtained no certain answer from Mary. She would 
not deny that she loved me, and since I had judged 
from her manner of receiving what I said that she 
was deeply moved, her refusal to explain herself 
forced upon my mind the unwelcome suspicion that 
some obstacle, of whose nature I knew nothing, 
interposed between us. 

At last she begged for rest. For that evening 
she could bear no more. 

When I left Mary at the foot of the rock staircase 
that led to the rectory garden, and hurried home, I 
remember thinking that one reason for her refusal to 
listen to me might be that, for all my assurances to 
the contrary, she might believe that my parents 
would be opposed to our betrothal. If this were 
really the hindrance, it could easily be set right ; 
and I determined to speak to my mother at once, and 
persuade her to join her persuasions with mine. 

This being in my mind, and my mood being of the 


impatient order, it gave me pleasure, when I came 
within sight of the cottage, to see my mother stand- 
ing at our garden gate, and looking up and down the 
road, I quickened my pace. She saw me, and came 
along the road to meet me. 

“Oh, Frank !” she cried out, breathlessly, “ where 
have you been all this time? I was becoming quite 
nervous about you !” 

Drawing her arm within mine, I asked her why 
she was so particularly anxious about me to-day, 
Then, without waiting for her answer, I went on to 
say that I was glad she had come out to meet me. 
I wanted to speak to her quietly. I had, in fact, 
something of the greatest importance to consult her 
about. 

To my surprise, I found she was far too excited to 
listen to me. 

“What you have to say must wait, Frank,” she 
said, ‘‘ My dear boy, don’t be impatient. Something 
has happened since you went out, and, Frank, I have 
been so long living out of the world that, really, I 
am bewildered, I scareely know what to do,” 

I felt bewildered too. 

“What is it?” I asked, in a hushed voice. 

“ Now [Tam alarming you. Iam making it of too 
much importance. Frank, [have just received a tele- 
gram from your Uncle James, He wishes me to take 
rooms at the inn for your aunt and Miss Fanshawe, 
who, if I have not mistaken his message, will arrive 
to-night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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WITHIN US. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


T is perfectly true that a great hin- 
drance to the world’s progress is 
lack of faith. There are energy, 
vigour, earnestness among us. 
Power and impetus are not lack- 
ing, and enthusiasm boils like a 
mountain torrent. Sut confi- 
dence in God, in men, and in 
ourselves is scarce. 

These are not separate spheres of faith ; but 
regions lying beside each other like states in a 
vast continent ; or like seas which intermingle 
while they are known by different names. Our 
wise poet bids us be true to ourselves so that we 
may not be false to others; but truth and faith 
towards God are the conditions of truth and 
faith towards ourselves and our fellow men. If 
we distrust God, the sycamore tree of baffled 
enterprise, of thwarted industry, and of impeded 
wealth, will not be uprooted and cast into the sea 
of happiness and success for ourselves or for our 
brothers, 








And in two respects we distrust our God—in 
His work without us and His work within us. 
We come at times to a darksome gorge of un- 
belief in His work of redemption, and pass 
through that into a gloomier chasm of disbelief 
in His desire and His efforts for the final salva- 
tion of man. It is more than disheartening to 
see men—in that profound distance—groping 
about for reality; good men and women who 
love their God refusing to mount upward to the 
height of sunniness, where He Himself rejoices 
in His own love and work ; and it is equally sad 
that others who hope for much in the Church and 
from the Church’s work should think of themselves 
as desolate, and deserted, and dependent only on 
their own exertions and their own goodness. God 
works in the mighty world, works in the Church, 
works in the hearts of individual men. Some 
time or other the Divine messenger stands at the 
door of every man’s conscience and knocks for 
admittance ; and in the breast of every one who 


has flung himself at the foot of mercy and 
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become reconciled to his God, there breathes and 
dwells the presence of the Deity Himself—the 
omnipotent Power that worketh in us. 

There is only one measure of that force. It 
was the Almighty alone who could blow back the 
waters of the Red Sea, and command the flood 
of the Jordan to pause in its career. None 
other than Heaven’s soldiery presented itself to 
Sennacherib, and struck down at one fell blow 
his Assyrian hosts. 

But these were the result of merely physical 
force. By that power Adam was formed, bone 
and muscle and nerve, and he: lay motionless 
until the Creator breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life. It is easy to kill, but who can 
make alive again? Who can awake to conscious- 
ness and action the sleeping mind, and who can 
transform the body of death into the new body of 
the Resurrection ? And that Resurrection power 
is of all forces in the universe the picture and 
the measure of God’s power in His people. 

2, It is not only the measure of the power ; it 
is likewise the picture and semblance of its 
operation. The first step towards the Resurrection 
of our Lord was made when His earthly life was 
determined. And the first step towards the full 
power of God in us was taken at our Redemption. 
There is no truth more necessary or valuable than 
this ; the work was done for us without our ken— 
absolutely completed outside our lives for each, 
When all else fails, and faith within becomes 
sickly and languid, this fact—more than a fixed 
rock in rolling seas of doubt—remains immoy- 
able. I may distrust myself, the Church, the 
world ; but I fall back into the light and gladness 
of life in this fact—that I am redeemed. 

And the active work within us begins at our 
reconciliation. I do not say that then for the 
first time the Spirit of God descends. Nay, the 
Spirit comes often ; but it is of man’s prerogative 
to hush that Spirit to sleep, or rather to oppose 
His operation so that He departs for a season. 
The Master comes to His Temple and finds it 
crowded with deceit and dishonesty, and the 
hour is not yet for the scourge and the expul- 
sion, 

But when the soul of man learns to say for 
the whole career of his life, “my Father’s will,” 
then and henceforth the power of the Omnipotent 
One is his. Then the operation begins which 
works up to the resurrection, and his Saviour’s 
picture becomes complete It is this resurrection 
power which is the power that worketh in the 
saints, 

3. Now that power is ows if we serve Him, 
even if we believe Him; and it is given that it may 
operate, and render us potent against the ills and 
sins of ourselves and the world. It was one of 
King Arthur’s behests to his goodly company of 
knights, that they should put their hands in his 
and swear— t 
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To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
_To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 


And they went forth feeling this holy fire 
within them and the honour and encouragement 
of their king at their backs. But Jesus gives us, 
His knights—begot of a nobler chivalry, even a 
higher office, He offers a stronger encourage- 
ment, and He imposes a purer character and a 
grander conquest. , 

4, And so this power within us is to help us 
against sin. And the first sin to be overcome is the 
sin of evil habit. We can arm ourselves against 
expected onsets, but the habit of many years is 
not to be lightly shaken off. It is an ancient 
suit of armour riveted on us with fresh forgings 
day by day for years. It is a hard highway 
through which tender shoots of heavenly seed are 
unable to force their way. Such results you have 
seen and mayhap experienced, in selfishness, 
drunkenness, carelessness, in falsehood, in dis- 
honesty, in passion. Not one day’s work, nor a 
year’s, will rid a man of these, nor can conversion 
shake off these shrouds of death; but Christ 
stands by and says to man, “ Loose him ;” and he 
Himself imparts continuous help by means of 
which the newly risen man shall not be enthralled 
anew, 

5. And this power is to help us against 
temptation, Last summer the earth heaved like 
a tumultuous sea, and Ischia and its capital were 
in ruins and death ; and a few weeks later the 
ocean rolled its force over Eastern islands, and 
lands, and houses, and men disappeared beneath 
its waves In this way, oftentimes without 
warning, does temptation sweep on the soul. And 
its assault comes when night is over us, and our 
eyes are shut to duty, to God, and to good. Reason 
will not daunt jthe tempter, for he makes the 
reason his captive. Imagination and memory fly 
to his side; and even conscience assumes but a 
proud neutrality. Oh, that is the hour of hum- 
bling ! we were, we are not. Heaven looks on in 
pity, and Satan exults over a sinner who had 
repented and has gone back. 

There is no influence, no possibility of escape 
for man unless in the interposed power of His 
God. The power that is in us, is it asleep often ? 
Do we often fall? Oh! wake up that gift, stir 
it into energy : beat down the environing defences 
of your basest foe : and remember Him of whom 
you are to walk worthy, and that true and holy 
fellowship of the saints in which you are called to 
live. God help us! the battle is often sore, and 
ends with garments rolled in blood. 

6. But, again, let us remember that the power 
is for our complete salvation. We sometimes 
think that God is going to desert us in the middle 
ef our journey. It is in vain He cries, with His 
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own intense passionateness—“ [ will never leave 
thee ”—“ I am with thee always ”—“ I am giving 
thee eternal life.” These declarations might well 
satisfy any one. But our faithlessness like an 
evil spirit comes behind and whispers doubt 
into our ear. It tells us that God means this for 
some one else, or that He gives the promise only 
to the conquering and the good; or that He speaks 
in some divine hyperbole. This is all false. Are 
you His by Baptism, as expressing His favour, 


and by choice, as expressing your own desire? 
Have you in private and before His people offered 
yourself a living sacrifice to Him? Then, in- 
deed, His you are as much as any child of Jacob, 
You are of His fold as truly as any Peter or 
John. 

His power is in you, and worketh in you both 
to will and to do of that good pleasure of 
His which is your complete and eternal salva- 
tion. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF TYRE AND ITS TESTIMONY TO THE 


FAITH. 


BY THE REV, THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, AND RECTOR 


OF STOKE 





HERE is a strange freshness and life 
about the prophet Ezekiel’s descrip- 
tions of the grandeur of the city of 
Tyre. From these it appears as if 
he must have been an eye-witness, 
having perhaps visited it in his 

-#” youth, before he was taken from 

the holy services of the Temple of 

Jerusalem, to a land full of idols and images, and 

sat among the captives of the river Chebar, seeing 
visions of God. 

Tyre, the Amsterdam, the London, the New 
York of the ancient world, in other words the 
central city of an universal commerce both by sea 
and land, consisted of two cities built one on an 
island, half a mile from the coast, and the other 
on the mainland. The former was bounded by 
the rock on which it stood, and could never 
exceed two miles in circumference. The latter 
spread in every direction, containing temples, 
fortresses, and aqueducts of great extent and 
splendour. Many centuries after its demolition 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the scattered ruins measured 
nineteen miles round, as we learn from Strabo 
and Pliny. Alexander the Great made use of 
these materials to build an enormous causeway, 
or isthmus, to the insular city when he was pre 
paring to besiege it ; and yet the heaps were not 
sensibly diminished. 

During the daysof her prosperity, extending 
over a thousand years, Tyre possessed the entire 
monopoly of what has in all ages been the 
purchase money of imperial power. She pos- 
sessed the trade with India and the East; and not 
only so, but without a rival and without competi- 
tion, the trade of all nations. During that 
thousand years, not a single production of the 
east passed to the west, nor from the west to the 
east but by the merchants of Tyre. At the time 
when Ezekiel poured forth his lamentation for 
Tyrus, it rode upon the zenith of its power. It 
was the merchant of the people for many isles. 
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The prophet describes the extent and variety of 
its commerce with wonderful exactness. Let us 
follow him in some of his picturesque and vivid 
details. 

From Mount Hermon the Tyrian brought fir 
for planking his ships, from Lebanon cedars for 
masts. From Bashan, east of the Sea of Galilee, 
came oaks for oars. The Grecian isles furnished 
horn to adorn the benches of his galleys. From 
Egypt he fetched fine linen for sails and banners. 
From the Morea blue and purple cloths for 
awnings. His seamen were from Aradus and 
Sidon, but with the jealousy of a monopolist, the 
Tyrian alone commanded and piloted a Tyrian 
ship. From Persia and Africa his boundless 
wealth enabled him to hire mercenary troops. 
Cornwall probably supplied him with tin; 
reece with slaves and brass ware. 

The grassy plains of Armenia furnished horses, 
horsemen, and mules to enrich Tyre ; the Persian 
contributed tusks of ivory ; the Syrian, emeralds 
and coral, broidered work and fine linen. Judah 
and Israel sent wheat and honey, oil and balsam. 
Sabean odours were diffused around him; and 
trading from afar, the Assyrian led his caravans, 
carrying their chests of cedar, bound with cords, 
and full of the shawls and embroidery of un- 
changing India, those precious fabrics of various 
colours, from which the taste of modern civilisa- 
tion is at this day content to learn the first 
elements of beauty. While her ships of Tarshish, 
ships that sailed to the end of the earth, and her 
land convoys, carried in exchange Pheenician 
manufactures of every kind; rejoicing, says the 
prophet, in the markets of Tyre, replenishing the 
city, and making it glorious in the midst of the 
sea, 

The period when Ezekiel was “ moved by the 
Holy Ghost” to foretell the downfall of this 
great city was one of deep sorrow and anxiety to 
the prophet ; one he was not likely to forget. It 
was in “the eleventh year, ” z.c., of the reign of 
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Zedekiah, the fearful year in which Jerusalem 
was taken captive; and the degenerate priests 
and cowardly prophets were hurried into exile ; 
the chiefs and the people being driven with 
them; all demoralised and stupefied with woe. 
“The word of the Lord came unto him,” saying, 
“ Because that Tyrus hath said against Jerusalem, 
Aha, she is broken, that was the gates of the 
people ; she is turned unto me: I shall be re- 
plenished, now she is laid waste ; therefore thus 
saith the Lord God ; Behold, I am against thee, 
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themselves masters of a vast and populous city. 
By reason of the abundance of the horses, clouds 
of dust cover both the dwellings and their miser- 
able inhabitants. The walls shake at the noise 
of the wheels, of the horsemen and chariots. The 
conquerors, promiscuously crowding, enter the 
gates, as men enter into a city wherein is made a 


breach. The streets are trodden down with the 
hoofs of the horses. The people are slain by the 
sword. The strong garrisons go down to the 


ground, crushed in the towers which they fondly 
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O Tyrus, and will cause many nations to come 
up against thee, as the sea causeth his waves to 
come up. And they shall destroy the walls of 
Tyrus and break down her towers: I will also 
scrape her dust from her and make her like the 
top of a rock. It shall bea place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea: for I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord God, and it shall be- 
cone a spoil to the nations.” 

The prophet then describes the manner in which 
Tyre shall be destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar, the 
great king of Babylon, a king of kings, is to make 
war in person against it. He is seen advancing 
with all his chivalry, “with horses and with 
chariots, with horsemen and with companies, and 
with much people.” He shall set engines of war 
against the beleaguered walls. With his axes he 
shall break down the towers. Then follows a 
brilliant description of the tumult and desolation 
which attend a conquering army as they make 
938 


deemed their defence. The unscrupulous enemy 
make a spoil of the riches and a prey of the 
merchandise they find within the town. They de- 
stroy the luxurious and pleasant palaces. They lay 
the stones and the timber and the dust in the midst 
of the water, and the sea overflows the spot where 
once the busy mart and crowded dockyard stood. 

Then ceases the cheerful noise of the mariner’s 
song, now arrived safe home after a long and 
perilous voyage. The music of lute and harp is 
heard no more. Then the isles shake at the 
sound of the fall of the city, when the wounded 
cry, and the slaughter is made in the midst of the 
streets. The reverberation reaches the remotest 
spots visited by the merchants of the great em- 
porium, now no more. The princes of the sea, 
the more than regal merchants of Sidon and 
Carthage, come down from their thrones and lay 
aside their robes, and put off their broidered 
garments. And sitting upon the ground they take 
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up a lamentation, and say, “ How art thou de- 
stroyed that wast inhabited by seafaring men, 
the renowned city, which wast strong in the sea.” 
“For thus saith the Lord God; When I shall 
make thee a desolate city like the cities that are 
not inhabited ; when I shall bring up the deep 
upon thee, and great waters shall cover thee ; 
when I shall bring thee down with them that 
descend into the pit, with the people of old 
time; and shall set thee in places desolate of 
old. . . . JI will make thee a terror, and 
thou shalt be no more ; though thou be sought 
for, yet shalt thou never be found again, saith 
the Lord God.” 

Such was the prophecy against Tyre, at that 
time one of the most wealthy and populous cities 
in the world. Ezekiel could not have guessed 
the manner and the completeness of its destruc- 
tion by any induction founded on historical 
parallel, or by any. merely natural prescience. 
Nothing less than divine inspiration could have 
foretold all this. And it was made known to 
him with awful minuteness and _ particularity. 
The prophet tells us that the enemy would lay 
the stones and the timber and the very dust of 
Tyre in the midst of the water; we learn from 
profane sources that the youthful Macedonian 
hero made a causeway of the ruined edifices of 
the old city to reach and overthrow the new. 
Ezekiel speaks of nets being spread on _ the 
site of dock and arsenal; a modern traveller 
“finds the present inhabitants of Tyre har- 
bouring themselves in the vaults, and subsist- 
ing chiefly on fishing.” Nebuchadnezzar be- 
sieged Tyre thirteen years, and at the close 
of that period the large portion of it which lay 
on the mainland was abandoned by the in- 
habitants, who fled in their ships to their inac- 
cessible island. Their wealth was dissipated ; 





their children were sold into slavery ; their great 
men were led captive at the triumphal car of the 
conqueror. Recovering somewhat of their 
energy, they enlarged and replenished the Island 
City, but Alexander the Great used the material 
of the old city in forming a causeway to the new, 
and burnt the latter to the ground. By building 
Alexandria in Egypt, and fostering its commerce 
with the patronage of his boundless vigour and 
world-wide power, he completed the ruin which 
he had begun. 

The fallen city often changed masters after- 
wards. Sometimes it was the prey of the Egyp- 
tian Ptolemys, sometimes of the Syrian Seleu- 
cid. Severus made it a Roman colony, and for 
a period it was a flourishing port, and afterwards 
a Christian bishopric. Heathen and Saracen, 
Christian crusader and Mahommedan Mameluke 
alternately fought over it, defended it, and razed 
it to the ground during the middle ages. 

Now it is a poor, mean town. Yet everywhere 
are the remains of its ancient grandeur; granite 
pillars, broken walls and arches, masses of 
masonry, the débris of aqueducts, docks, and 
moles, over which the traveller wanders, 
astonished at the vestiges of its former stateli- 
ness, and musing over its present degradation. 

In reading the pages of the ancient seers we 
must keep the leading fact in our minds that the 
great end of prophecy was the testimony of Jesus, 
These same prophets, the exact completion of 
whose predictions we study, foretold with equal 
nicety the Advent of a Saviour, His nature and 
prerogatives ; the place of His birth; the objects 
of His mission ; the sacrificial design of His aton- 
ing death ; the laws of that universal Kingdom 
which He was destined to set up in the earth, 
and which, amidst the decay of all earthly 
thrones, was never to be moved. 
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2, 
> AST years have left full many a traeec 


Yilas Upon a brow once smooth and fair, 
« And in the good old woman’s face 
Are wrinkles ploughed by many a care. 


e 


But though amid a world of strife 
She long was tempted and distrest, 
Now, in the eventide of life, 
Her soul finds quietude and rest. 


And ever, at the close of day, 
She reaches from a little nook 
Beside her window, bright and gay 
With blooming plants, that treasured Book— 


Friend of the simple or the sage, 
Of all who ’ve grace to read aright, 


Where Truth sublime from every page 
Flashes her scintillations bright. 


The Bible that the mother gave 

Her rosy girl when leaving home, 
With words of counsel to be brave 

For Jesus’ sake, whate’er might come, 


Now loud attests, with well-worn page, 
It was not idly tossed aside 
Ky one too busy to engage 
In thoughts which interfered with pride. 


And though she knows it half by heart, 
It ever some new comfort brings, 
And joy and pleasure doth impart 
Beyond the purchasing of kings. 
JOHN G, WATTS. 














































































“It ever some new comfort brings.” 


“HER BIBLE TRUVUE.”—+4. 210. 
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THE COST OF 
AN EDINBURGH 





PART I, 
‘And in God's House for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be,” 
mANG the choir to 
j| the tune “ Mar- 
tyrs.” The pre- 
centor lifted his 
head sharply. 

“Miss Brown 
was flat in that 
last line—de- 
cidedly flat, and 
all of you much 
too slow. Begin 
again.” 

Miss Brown 
took her share of 
the rebuke very 
calmly ; it was 
evidently no new 
experience, Tlie 
precentor’s re- 
marks were so in- 
variably personal 
that any of the class who chanced to escape them for 
an entire evening, had a feeling of being left out in 
the cold. 

They were practising the Psalms according to the 
Scottish version. . The evening service was over, 
and the congregation gone home, a venerable beadle 
was laboriously turning out the lights under the steep 
galleries in the ugly old parish church—surely the 
ugliest in all that city of churches, When he had 
worked his way round to the last one, the precentor 
gave the signal, and the choir began to put away the 
tune books, and make ready for departure ; most of 
them left in little companies of twos and threes, 
Miss Brown was one of the exceptions; she stood in 
the porch, a trim little figure dressed in quietest 
grey, looking up the flagged pathway between the 
graves, noting with dismay that the dull October 
day had ended in a sort of misty rain, and she was 
wnbrella-less, 

A minute later a plain hard-featured young man 
came down the aisle, and passed out with a quick 
“vood night.” An idea seemed to occur to him be- 
fore he had taken many steps, and he turned back, 
hesitatingly, unfurling a substantial alpaca um- 
brella. 

“T think your way is nearly the same as mine,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ Will you share my umbrella ?” 

Miss Brown would—very gladly. She stepped out 
of the porch with an air of great relief. 

“Thank you, Mr. Greame,” she said, frankly. 
did not want to get my bonnet spoiled.” 
“ Certainly not,” agreed Mr, Greame. 
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A SEALSKIN JACKET. 
TALE.—IN 





TWO PARTS. 
wise to go out at all without an umbrella at this time 
of the year.” 

“Nor at any time,” answered the other. “I did 
not think there was a town in the world where it 
could keep at it so steadily.” 

“You must bear in mind that this has been an 
exceptional year in that respect,” returned Mr. Greame, 
rather shortly. There was a suspicion of flippancy 
about the remark of which he did not altogether 
approve. His native city was a sacred fact to him, 
not an ordinary town, to be criticised by mere Eng- 
lish outsiders who had the privilege of sojourning 
within her walls. 

The interesting theme lasted till the walk ended at 
a big open door. Nell gave a pull at one of the row 
of bell-handles, held out her hand with another word 
of thanks to Mr. Greame, and flitted up the winding 
stone stairs to her particular “ flat ;” while Robert 
Greame, without a glance after her, went on his way 
with a sense of having passed through a—for him— 
exciting adventure. 

Nell Brown surveyed her reflection in the little 
glass with a pleased smile as she untied her bonnet. 
It was the first time the young man had gone out of 
his way to show her any shadow of civility in their 
twelve months’ acquaintance. True, the acquaintance 
had been of the slightest possible character, just such 
as must almost necessarily exist between people who 
were members of the same singing class, and sat in 
the same seat in church ; but in none of the others 
had Nell taken very much interest. This grave 
rather shabbily dressed young Scotcliman had at- 
tracted her in some indefinable fashion from the 
first, and of late she had had a growing consciousness 
that he regarded her somewhat differently to the rest 
of the choir; wherein the difference consisted it 
would have been difficult to explain, seeing that he 
took very little notice of them, or they of him. Nell 
never attempted to explain it ; but, after that minute 
or two at the glass, she went back to the tiny sitting- 
room, where her aunt always sat on Sundays, with a 
quiet glad face, that the discourse unde* the umbrella 
would hardly have accounted for to the uninitiated. 

Miss Dundas, a small placid-looking person, and 
a famous talker, sat nodding over a book by the fire. 
She shut it up, with an air of having done her duty, 
as the door opened. 

“You're late the night, Nell,” she remarked. 

“Yes; we had a practice after,” Nell’s 
response. “ Has Mr. Fox come in yet?” 

“No: but sit ye still ; his fire’s all right.” 

Mr. Fox was the lodger; he paid the rent and 
something over. That, with part of Nell’s salary— 
she was daily governess in a small tradesman’s family 
—eked out Miss Dundas’ meagre income, and helped 
to make ends meet, though with little to spare. 
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Nell sat by the fire long after Miss Dundas had “T must have a winter dress of some kind, and it 
gone away to bed, considering, among other things, | may just as well be a pretty one as ring the changes 
the state of her wardrobe. Hitherto that had not on greys and browns,” she remarked to herself as the 
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“They went up the path together.”—p, 214. 


given her much concern. She had come to live with — result of her cogitations. ‘ Also I must havea jacket 
her Scotch aunt two years ago, when she lost her —and at once.” 

father, a clerk in a London bank, and had settled The dress was bought that very week—peacock 
down contentedly, as was her nature, into the old blue. Miss Dundas eyed it with some astonishment 
lady’s narrow circle. There had not been much scope when Nell unrolled her parcel. 

in it for finery, and Nell had never manifested any “It’s no like you, Nell,” she said, doubtfully. 
special leaning in that direction. Now a spirit of “'That’s because you-never saw me in anything 
vanity seemed to have suddenly taken possession of her. but greys and blacks, Aunt Jean ; and I’m getting 
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tired of them. I think it will suit me exactly, and 
it did not cost me a penny more for the colour.” 

“Vera well, my lass! But I’m thinking you’ll 
get nothing you'll look bonnier in than your grey 
and black.” 

“Wait and see, Aunt Jean. I’ve got to buy a 
jacket too; it’s three years since I got this, and it’s 
dreadfully shabby.” 

“Tt’s thirteen since I got mine, Nell, and it’s no 
shabby yet.” 

“And mine would last thirteen, too, if I kept it 
pinned up in a towel three hundred and sixty days 
in the year. It will last you thirteen more, auntie, 
very well indeed.” 

Taking a short cut down some narrow streets be- 
hind the College, on her way to her teaching, the 
next morning, Nell came to a sudden stand before an 
unpretending corner shop; only a few garments 
(chiefly dresses and jackets) were in the window, It 
was one of the latter that caught her eye—a sealskin 
—underneath which was a card, “ Weekly payments 
taken.” 

One minute she hesitated. 

“There is no harm in asking, at any rate,” she 
said, half-defiantly, and walked in. <A sleek black- 
haired man stood behind the counter. “I wanted to 
ask—would you mind telling me ?—tlie price of that 
sealskin jacket in the corner.” 

“Certainly, miss ; a remarkably fine one, too, No 
one would know it from a brand-new one.” 

“It’s not new, then?” queried Nell. 

“All but. We couldn’t do it at donble the price 
but for that. Beautiful skin !” 

“What is the price ?” 

“ Well—to you, we might make it twelve guineas.” 

And Nell had just three. She shook her head. 

“Make it twelve pounds,” suggested the man. 
“Try it on, miss.” 

Nothing loth, Nell slipped into it. Even for one 
fleeting moment, it was something to be arrayed in a 
varment like that. She took it off with a little sigh. 

“No; I’m sorry to have given you the trouble. 
I did not think they cost so much.” 

“Much!” ejaculated the proprietor, wrathfully, 
“youd pay half as much again in the next street, 
How much could you afford just now?” he went 
on insinuatingly. “TI don’t want to be too hard, 
and we might let part stand over.” 

“'Three—perhaps five pounds,” ventured Nell. 

“And how much could you pay off aweek ormonth?” 

Nell went through a rapid mental calculation ; if 
she didn’t buy one thing all the winter, and saved 
every sixpence, could she do it? 

“A sovereign a month,” she answered. 

“That would be seven months, you see,” remarked 
the tempter. “Still, I don’t like to be-disobliging, 
so the jacket shall be yours, I suppose you can give 
me a reference to some respectable householder, my 
dear?” he added, looking her sharply over from head 
to foot. 

Nell’s cheeks burned ; she had never bought things 
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on such terms before, and the impulse was strong to 
walk out of the shop without another word. She 
put her hand on the jacket for a farewell touch, as 
it lay, a pile of silky fur, on the counter. That touch 
decided it ; the temptation was too great. 

Nell hardly realised to what she had committed her- 
self. It weighed upon her mind with a curious sense, 
half of pleasure, half of terror, all through the day’s 
lessons, She had to break it to Aunt Jean, too, and 
foresaw some trouble in that communication. She 
plunged into the matter while they sat at tea. 

“ Aunt Jean, I want to tell you something, and I 
want you to promise not to be cross about it. I’ve 
bought a jacket—at least, half bought it—but it costs 
a terrible lot of money.” 

“ Mercy, Nell! what possessed you to do that?” 

“ All the other girls in the choir are dressed so 
beautifully, Aunt Jean; I’ve always been the shab- 
biest in the lot. I don’t mind it a bit when I’m 
going to my teaching, and about here ; but I should 
like to look decent on practice nights and Sundays.” 

Miss Dundas looked rather sober. 

“Nell, I did not think you went to the kirk for 
the sake of trying to copy people, with, may be, more 
money than sense, else they wouldna be so smart in 
the house of prayer.” 

“It’s not that at all, aunt,” pleaded Nell, earn- 
estly, and therein she spoke the truth. “I’ve never 
cared what they wore, and, if you will just help me 
to look nice this once, Ill never give you any trouble 
again about my things. I’ve promised to take this 
jacket ; it’s a sealskin—a lovely one.” 

“ Sealskins are no for people in our position, Nell.” 

“T can’t pay for it all at once, but they will let me 
pay a pound a month till it’s clear. I’ve been 
thinking of it all day. Ill take some more lessons 
in the evenings, till it’s paid. You know Mrs. 
Laing wanted me to teach her two girls at nights. 
Don’t say no, Auntie.’ 

Miss Dundas was not given to saying no to her 
niece ; and in this ease, sadly against her better 
judgment, she gave way, and consented to let her 
name be given as security. There were sundry 
papers to be signed and forms gone through, that 
neither of them understood quite clearly ; but the 
upshot of it all was that by the end of the week 
Nell’s hardly earned five pounds were in the pocket 
of the sleek black-haired shopman, Mr. Solomons by 
name, and the jacket hanging in Nell’s little closet. 

Saturday night was the practice. Nell went to it 
in a state of beatitude. The peacock gown was not 
completed yet, but just one more week, and no one 
would look more elegant. That was more than 
enough to carry her over the intervening state of 
chrysalis. Poor Nell! it was a long day before a 
happier Saturday came to her. 

She sat in her corner, half in shadow; the only 
lights in the church were round the square choir 
pew. Mr. Greame sat at a little distance, but she 
felt rather than saw that he watched her every move- 
ment, and his rugged face took quite a softened look, 
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once, when he spoke to her some trivial word about a 
tune book. 

Sunday slipped by all too quickly. Aunt Jean had 
a sick headache, and Nell had to stay at home in 
the morning and cook Mr. Fox’s dinner. Convales- 
cence set in by the time it was ready, and Nell, with 
a little glow of virtuous self-sacrifice in place of the 
morning sermon,was in her place five minutes before 
the second “ diet” began. 

Mr. Greame was there already, and there was space 
for two or three blissful words while they set the 
books in order, 

“You were not out this morning?” in a tone of 
formal indifference. 

“ No, Aunt Jean was not well ; I was nursing her.” 

That, Nell flattered herself, sounded much more 
classical than roasting Mr. Fox’s mutton. 

“ You will be here to-night, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so.” 

Ah me! I fear Nell heard but little of the sermon 
that followed. Some one had missed her, some one 
cared whether she was coming again. Her voice 
rang out like a thrush’s in the quaint old para- 
phrases ; it constrained her to be sympathetic even 
with old Mrs. Macpherson, who waylaid her on 
the way out, and escorted her down three streets, 
descanting upon her rheumatism, and the short- 
comings of her husband’s relations. 

And then there was the evening service. If it had 
not been for the beacon of the jacket, Nell would 
have wished time would stand still. People talked 
about the long Scotch Sundays. They could have 
known nothing of these,, and when she went out 
through the big porch, Mr. Greame was standing there, 
buttoning up his shabby overcoat carefully against 
the night air. They went up the path together. 

“That last tune went well,” he remarked. 

* Kilmarnock ?” 

“Ay; I can remember it when I was a wee 
laddie at home. It was three miles to the kirk, so 
we had it and the catechism every Sabbath evening.” 

Nell looked up, flushing with interest. ‘“ That is 


enough to make any tune go well—that is,” she 
added as an after-thought, “if you liked the 
catechism.” 

“We had to like it; there was no choice in the 
matter,” he returned. 

Half a dozen yards in silence. 

“A useful practical sermon to-night,” this from 
Mr. Greame. “ Did you observe how—take care ! ” 

For the stone steps that led up to the street 
level were worn and jagged. Nell caught her foot 
on the edge of one, and stumbled forward. She 
would have landed on her face but for Mr. Greame’s 
arm, that held her up safe and secure for one little 
minute. 

“Nell, you’re not hurt, dear?” he said, anxiously, 
as she did not speak, trying to see her face by the 
gate-lamp. 

“Oh, no!” responded Nell, rather breathlessly ; 
“but I should have been.” 

They went up to the street without another word. 
Nell’s powers of speech seemed to have forsaken her, 
At the top she paused. 

“ Good night,” she said, holding out her hand, 

Mr. Greame held it for an instant as if he would 
have said something more, then he lifted his hat and 
hurried away as if it were Monday morning instead 
of Sunday night. 

Nell went home very quietly. One little word had 
opened the gate of paradise. She understood some- 
thing of the reserved Scottish nature by this time ; 
and that a word or two with them meant more than 
a dozen from the lighter “Southerners.” She felt, 
and rightly, that the expression would not have come 
readily to Robert Greame’s lips unless a store of 
repressed feeling lay behind. 

She pondered over it all that happy week as she sat 
and stitched at the peacock gown beside Aunt Jean, or 
grounded her small pupils in the mysteries of long 
division. The stitches might be very many, the 
division very complicated, but it carried her through 
with a radiant face. Nell envied no one that week. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock. If any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with Me.”—REv. iii. 20. 


UT what is the kind of life that is 
quickened and inspired in a man 
when Christ is admitted to the 
heart? One’s first thought is, Surely 
it will be a grave, even solemn life, 
strained to a high spirituality of re- 
cognition and feeling—what one might call a 
churchly life, TI will come in to him,” Does it 


not mean, to hold a religious service, a serious 
spiritual exercise of worship and prayer, a com- 
munion of lofty thought, concerning the great 
things of God—as God communed with Moses 
on Sinai, or with Elijah at the entrance to the 
cave? We shall surely stand reverently before 
Him, as when a monarch or august personage or 
a great genius comes to a poor man’s house. He 
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will converse with us in stately majesty, discourse 
loftily concerning sublime or mysterious things. 

This is our ordinary conception of religious life 
and consciousness. It is true, holy, blessed, but 
very stately. The feelings associated with it are 
separateness, decorum, vigilance, severe fidelity. 

Hence it is that some religious people them- 
selves take an austere tone, their consciousness is 
as of a sentinel watching over a fortress. They 
are grave in countenance, solemn in speech, they 
go about with a mystic air, they overbear you 
somewhat with momentous things, they are with- 
out ease, without laughter. If you were about to 
be introduced to a very religious person, the last 
thing you would think of would be a man over- 
flowing with merriment, rippling with laughter. 
Common-place life seems incongruous to such ; 
they speak as from pulpits, inlay their speech 
with religious phrases, and solemn references. 

One has known persons, too holy for the com- 
mon business of life, obliged to renounce it, 
because incompatible with the falsetto spiritual- 
ness of their feeling. They could not, without 
sinful distraction or levity, sell across a counter, 
or make a speech in parliament, or pray with 
their own families. 

How utterly remote this conception of 
religious life from that of our Lord! “TI will 
come and sup with him, and he with Me.” The 
metaphor selected is not a religious service, but 
a common meal ; not a solemn discussion, but a 
familiar social converse. It is a symbol taken 
not from the temple, but from the home—not 
from the more serious duties of the home, but 
from its relaxations and refreshments. So, in 
another place, he presents a similar suggestion of 
the ease, familiarity, and domesticity of the 
Divine life. ‘“ My Father will love Him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” 

It is a fellowship not of predominant awe, 
guarded reverence, restraint, but of the confidence 
and unconscious ease of perfect love. The tone 
given to our life by the indwelling of Christ is that 
of rejoicing freedom, unembarrassed intercourse, 
easy familiarity. He brightens our life by His 
sunshine, sweetens it by His inspirations, fills it 
with contentment, rest, and peace. It is as 
when those whom we love are with us; we are 
better in mood, more restful in spirit, gladder in 
heart ; not because of any formal recognitions, 
but through an unconscious inspiration. 

Even in His companionship with His disciples 
while He was on earth, this was the effect of His 
inspirations, Although they recognised Him as 
“the Son of the living God,” they were never 
afraid of Him. On the most solemn occasions, 
as at the last supper, when they conversed about 
the most spiritual things of His Kingdom, about 
His imminent passion and death, there were 
sadness, gravity of circumstance, solemnity of 
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feeling, but there was no personal awe, no feeling 
of distance. It was as when beloved friends part 
at death-beds. It was not worship that he com- 
pelled, it was loving confidence that He inspired. 
Mary sat at His feet, John leaned upon His bosom. 
They did not prepare set speeches for Him ; it 
was the confidence of perfect love, the inspiration 
of perfect fellowship. 

And is not this the true spirit of His religion? 
a religion not of churches, of formal religious 
acts, of sacraments and services, but a religion of 
common life, of the market and the home. 

Does not this metaphor seem purposely chosen 
to indicate this? Nay, is it not utterly incon- 
gruous with a religion of solemn speech, of 
ascetic living? Not as a monarch does Christ 
come to us, to suspend the occupations of our 
ordinary life for state interviews, to bring us 
to our knees in worship, to enjoin upon us 
special religious acts. He comes as a familiar 
friend to converse with us on the common experi- 
ences of life, to fill common life with a new and 
all-pervading inspiration. Religious life is made 
to consist not in doing specially religious things, 
but in making a religious spirit penetrate and 
pervade all things. He comes to “sup with us.” 

What a tendency we have to give the religious 
life a church character, and to invest that with a 
sombre awe! Even the Lord’s supper, the loving 
confidence of His table, instituted as His memorial 
to inspire tender remembrance of His human 
love, where we see more than anywhere else the 
yearnings of His human heart, even this is per- 
verted ; solemn music, and imposing ritual, elabo- 
rate drapery and dramatic extinction of lights, are 
brought into requisition, to deepen the solemnity. 

We are always, in the name of religion, thus 
turning love into awe, the religion of common 
life into acts of church worship ; prayer-meetings, 
church services, special acts, are constituted the 
tests of new religious life, instead of the purity 
and devotedness and gentleness of common per- 
sonal life. 

Does not this militate against the very instincts 
of love? Do we not love Christ more in the con- 
fidence which He wins than in the awe which He 
inspires ? at the table more than in the church ? 
Do we not obey Him more entirely, follow Him 
more enthusiastically through the inspirations of 
His familiar converse at supper, than through 
those of formal worship? The inspirations of the 
upper room were loftier, more constraining, more 
tender than the inspirations of Sinai. 

Of course, adoration of the Divine Christ has 
its great place in worship, and its inspirations of 
awe. But the divinest Christ is the human 
Christ, “coming to sup with us,” “making our 
hearts burn within us,” “making Himself known 
to us in the breaking of bread” —thatis, the highest 
the divinest order is not in sequestering or trans- 
cending any form of human life, but in includ- 
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ing in it all forms. Need I specify the particulars 
that make up this general conception ? 

Such as (1) the essential identities of moral 
life, in whatever being it is found. Life in God, 
life in man, life in all moral creatures is essentially 
one_in intrinsic qualities, else it would not be 
moral life. Truth, purity, love, are, in the Infi- 
nite, fundamentally the same qualities as truth, 
purity, and love in sinful men; the only dis- 
tinction being in their degree of perfection ; 
God is infinitely transcendent, not essentially 
different ; every quality in Him is perfect, in us 
imperfect. Men bear God’s image in virtue of 
the essential aftinities of spiritual life. It is this 
common spiritual nature that makes the Divine 
indwelling a possible thing. 

(2) The infinite graciousness of such indwelling. 
Christ comes to us in our moral apostasy and 
guilt, not to condemn or punish, but to renew 
and restore. 

(3) The necessary relations of religion to every- 
thing in human life, to every pursuit or realisa- 
tion of it in which exercises of moral principle 
are possible. Life in Christ is not a life for the 
pieties of a man merely, but for his common 
moralities, for his business, for his pleasure, his 
social intercourse, his entire human being and 
relationships. The New Testament says very 
little about departments, or particular doings of 
human life. All its inculcations are of the essen- 
tial quality of the life itself. 

It says very little about church life and religious 
acts, about sacraments or church services. How 
utterly opposed all its conceptions are to monastic 
life, to celibacy, asceticism, penance, religious caste, 
to official or merely institutional sanctities. It is 
essentially the religion of common life, of the home, 
the workshop, the street. A set, formal, solemn 
religious consciousness assumed for special occa- 
sions is far inferior to the unconscious religions- 
ness that intuitively and of natural necessity 
pervades domestic life, social converse, pleasure 
and merriment. The entire nature of the man is 
penetrated and imbued with the Spirit of Christ. 
He does not put on sanctities. He does not 
consciously strive after sanctities. He does not 
formally prepare himself for interviews with 
Christ ; he is naturally, always, unconsciously 
filled with the life of Christ—as much when 
he laughs as when he prays, whether he eats 
or drinks, or whatever he does, he does it to the 
glory of God. 

A man who has attained to this is well nigh 
perfect ; this is Christ’s idea of a religious life. 
“He sups with us,” communes with us, in easy 
unconscious all-pervading sanctity and joy. 

What a freedom and graciousness there are 


in such a religious life! what fetters it loosens, 
not only of evil but of good. ‘The Son shall 
make you free.” He does not impose a single 
restriction. Evil is restriction. Imperfect 
ritual, pedagogic goodness, is restriction. Christ 
“says to the prisoner, Go forth.” Evil is bondage 
both in essence and in form. Good is free- 
dom both in essence and form. The good that is 
not freedom, that lives by commandments, that 
walks by rubric, is imperfect goodness—the good. 
ness of the obedient child, not the goodness of the 
self-directed man. Christ, by restoring the natural 
religious life of the man, removes all restriction 
upon life, all bondage of passion, all rubrics of 
imperfect right. Ina very glorious sense the man 
“does as he likes,” for he “always does the things 
that please Him.” The soul, in its God-like affec- 
tions, has liberty, just as a healthy man has liberty 
when sickness is removed, just as a self-directed 
man has liberty when juvenile restrictions are 
abolished. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” Christ says nothing about command- 
ments, or church forms ; He simply says, Do not 
come under bondage to evil; be free and joyous 
in the spontaneous goodness of a strong religious 
life. 

Thus, as the life of Jesus Christ is more and 
more realised, every succeeding generation 
becomes more spiritual. Ascetic life, church forms, 
ritual restrictions are thrown off; we realise a larger 
life, we construe religious life more spiritually 
than our fathers did. Even doctrine is held in 
greater subordination to life, not through indiffer- 
ence to true idea, but with a larger sense of the 
transcendency of life. 

And being freer, religious life is necessarily 
broader. We include things in its domain 
which our forefathers resolutely excluded from it— 
gave over to the devil ; our religious life is greater 
than mere church life; it is a business life, a 
social life, it is life in its entireness. ‘* Holiness 
to the Lord is written on the bells of the 
horses.” 

So also it is more joyous; our lightest pleasures 
are touched with a feeling of God ; they have an 
unconscious satisfaction in them ; they are bright 
in His sunshine, quick with His inspiration, full 
of the vitality and gladness of His unconscious 
presence. 

It is life in its fullest sympathies—the life of 
love, not of formal interviews and set discourse, 
but imbued with the feeling of a constant 
presence. Not without its serious communion, its 
moments of solemn and special recognition and 
service, but bright and blessed in the daily sun- 
shine, intuitive joy of every feeling, and of inclu- 
sive being. 
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tE the world wakes up from sleep, 
Before the cold has left the sky, 


The snowdrops in the valleys peep, 
And ‘neath the leafless hedges lie. 
TIow comes it that thou hast thy birth, 
Sweet snowdrop, while the world is dead ? 


How canst thou raise thy tiny head, 
When winter binds the mighty earth ? 

Dost come to teach our faithless eyes— 

The foolish to confound the wise— 
That, from the cold and senseless clay 

Of dead men in their resting place, 
God will up-lift us in the day 


When we shall see Him face to face ? 
J. BURTON WOoLLASTON. 
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BY EDWARD GARRETT, 


REASONABLE 


SERVICE,” 


AUTHOR OF “THE FAMILY COUNCIL,” “ LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD,” ETC, 


II.—SERVICE FOR SERVANTS. 





T is a strange miscon- 
_ ception that work of 

any kind is of less 
value when done, as 
people say, “for a liv- 
ing,” than when it is 
performed “for nothing,” 
or “for love.” 

Great minds take a 
different standpoint from 
this conventional one. 
They recognise such in- 
herent wholesomeness in 
mere labour for bread, 
that it cannot help being 
good and doing good, 
even when good is not in 
its thought. Emerson 
says, “The benefaction derived in Illinois, and 
the great west, from railroads, is inestimable, and 
vastly exceeding all the intentional philanthropy 
on record, . . . They have evoked not only 
all the wealth of the soil, but the energy of 
millions of men.” 

What we have to try to do is to let a divine 
energy of loving service enter this animal energy 
of necessary labour, to make a man who is digging 
the ground, or a woman who is cooking the 
dinner, understand that in these very occupations 
they are truly working with God—the Great 
Worker and the Great Provider—that they cannot 
help doing this in all their honest labour, that 
they only enter into the true blessedness of their 
existence when they realise it. We all know 
Herbert’s beautiful lines— 














A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 

Who sweeps a room as to God's laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


But the action was useful so long as it was 
honestly done, though it was only done dumbly 
and “drudgingly,” because it must he done. There 
are actions which are of no use, except they are 
done in the right spirit. But there is no doubt 
about the sweeping of a room. So long as it is 
done at all, where there was dirt before, there is 
cleanliness now. 

We have all got into the habit of putting too 
little honour on manual labour—especially on 
household labour. The word “ drudgery” should 
be applied to no work in itself, but rather to the 
helpless, hopeless way in which any work may be 
lone. Another word, “ menial,” which comes to 


us from the Latin maneo, to dwell, through the 





Norman meynal or mesnée, a household, is now 
used as a term of contempt. 

Now, nobody is likely to be of much use in 
the world who is not prepared, for the love of 
God and of his fellow creatures, to do diligently 
any work that comes to hand. It is the mean 
mind alone which makes menial work. 

We hear a great deal about unsatisfactory ser- 
vice in these days, and much of this may be true, 
because there is much unsatisfactory living of all 
sorts. We must always remember that we do not 
hear what servants could say on their side. And 
we should reflect that many of us withhold from 
servants those incitements which we all need to 
help us to do our best. Even St. Paul felt it neces- 
sary at times to “magnify his office.” Clergymen 
and pastors are surrounded by associations keep- 
ing them in mind of their responsibilities and 
dignities. It is the special fashion to address the 
doctor as if he were the new high-priest in a 
diseased and suffering world. Artists and authors 
need all the weight of genuine gifts to keep them 
low and wise, since there is scarcely a pretender 
in their ranks who has not at least two admirers. 

Can we expect to get the best out of any class 
from whom we withhold all stimulating influences? 

May it not bring a glow of joy to many an honest 
woman’s industrious life, to be made to feel that 
her quiet work, done out of sight in back kitchens, 
is nevertheless truly working in all the other work 
which goes on around her ? 

Where would be our sermons, books, pictures, 
and poems, if there was nobody to rise early and 
set the house in order, and prepare the food 4 

Alas! that servants, not recognising the true 
dignity of their calling, have often fallen to de- 
grade it, making their presence felt, not as a sure 
and silent blessing, but as a necessary evil, a reed 
which must be leaned on, but which will, sooner 
or later, pierce the relying hand. If all the work 
of the world is helped forward by the good ser- 
vants, who shall say how much of its work is 
hindered by the bad servants? They destroy all 
true household life, leaving no happy ease for 
friendships, no peaceful leisure for domestic in- 
tercourse. They make hospitality a burden instead 
of a pleasure. One of the saddest items in the 
history of Thomas Carlyle and his wife, is their 
constant struggle with inefficient and self. regard- 
ing maid-servants. One cannot help wondering 
whether that sad story might not have had 
a very different tone, if the philosopher and 
his worn-out wife had been blessed with such 
a servant as her who fell to the lot of another 
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literary family—the Hares, whose death was an- 
nounced in the Z%mes, two or three years ago, in 
words which we cannot forbear quoting :—‘ On 
the 19th October, at Holmhurst, near Hastings, 
Mary Lea Gidman, aged eighty-two, for fifty-four 
years the devoted servant and the dearest and 
most honoured friend of the Hare family.” Faith- 
ful personal attendance has met with another 
noble recognition in our days, when a Royal 
mistress records on the grave of a servant of 
thirty-four years’ standing that “that friend on 
whose fidelity you count, that friend given you 
by circumstances over which you have no control, 
was God’s own gift.” 

We are all required “to do our duty in that 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call 
us.” It is not for us to rebel at its lowliness, or 
to shrink from its loftiness. 

For God gives us each our duty, and we only dimly guess 

Which is highest, or which lowest, for man doth not 
ever know 

The beginning or the ending, or which God shall choose 
to bless. 

We must till the fields He gives us, and the seeds He 
sends must sow. 


There is a “reasonable service” to God in 
household service, as we think we shall make clear 
to those who will consider the matter. 

First, let us invite servants to remember that 
they are working for God as well as for man. 
Their master’s kitchen is a room in their Father’s 
House. They may have bad employers who do 
not care for good work, or ignorant ones who do 
not appreciate it, or disheartened ones who have 
ceased to expect it. They must take for their 
guidance their heavenly Father’s work in nature. 
His rain falls on the just and on the unjust, 
on the carefully ‘tilled field which invites His 
blessing, and on the stony ground which refuses 
it. Their ambition must be to make their work 
fit to be part of His. Their kitchen must be able 
to welcome his sunshine without being put to 
shame by it. There should be no vessel thrust 
away to the back of the cupboard too foul to 
receive the purity of His daisies or His primroses. 
When they find themselves hampered and defeated 
by thoughtlessness or selfishness, they must think 
how nature makes the best of everything, throw- 
ing ivy over ruins, and absorbing all decay into 
something new and good. 

The health of the household is largely in the 
keeping of servants. Cleanliness, fresh air, and 
careful food do much towards keeping the doctor 
away. They should take pains to learn how to 
insure these blessings, and they should carefully 
obey any instructions concerning them, even 
though they may not perfectly understand how 
these work toward the desired end. It is melan- 
choly to think how many valuable lives have been 
sacrificed to the want of sanitary care in house- 
hold matters. It will be a happy day for society 
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when it realises that while honour is due to the 
medical man whose skill does all that can be done 
for the restoration of lost health, yet equal honour 
is certainly due to the simple woman whose daily 
pains and unfailing forethought preserve family 
vigour unblemished. 

Servants themselves know how they enjoy their 
“day out ”—the delightful sense of release from 
accustomed grooves. They should make it a 
point of honour that their mistress should enjoy 
a similar pleasure. They may think, perhaps 
with envy, that she can always go from home 
when she pleases. That may be true: but she can 
have no real holiday, even for an hour, unless she 
is perfectly sure that she can trust her servants 
to do, when her back is turned, exactly what they 
do in her presence. Until they are experienced, 
it is quite true that they may fail or make sad 
mistakes, when they have not her at hand to 
advise and command. But they can make her 
feel that she can rely on their goodwill, their 
honesty and their diligence. 

Servants should be careful of their employers’ 
wealth, or they are as dishonest as if they actually 
robbed him. Yet many who would not dream of 
taking a shilling from his purse or a garment from 
his store, think nothing of treating his goods 
wastefully, and imagine it to be no part of their 
duty to study “how to make the most of every 
thing.” It does not matter whether an employer 
be himself rich or poor, extravagant or thrifty ; 
the servant’s duty is equally clear ; his master’s 
goods are his Father’s goods, and they are to be 
spent and used to the utmost advantage, and not 
to be wasted. She who wastes ends of loaves 
and scraps of meat is really answerable for the 
starvation of some remote person whom she 
has never seen. Not that these broken victuals 
would have reached that person, but that by pre- 
cisely so much is the whole social machine put 
out of gear. On every pot and pan, on every 
article of furniture, is the Father’s name stamped, 
and she who wastes or misuses aught, is insulting 
Him and robbing His children. 

The young people of a family owe a great deal 
to the servants. Their influence, for good or evil, 
is sure to reach them. Parents may teach their 
children the beauty and value of truthfulness, but 
nothing will bring home those instructions like 
the object lesson of a servant’s acknowledgment 
of a mistake which she might easily have con- 
cealed. Servants should always support parental 
discipline. They must show their kindliness in 
some other way than by whispered consolations, 
smuggled mitigations of punishment, or conniv- 
ances at concealment. Let them take care that 
they never let a child see them do an action or 
utter a word which they would not do or say if 
they knew an angel was standing by. 

Servants owe duty to each other. It seems to 
us that there can be no better opportunity for 
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the foundation of lifelong friendship than is 
offered by ‘fellow service.” “The new girl” 
should be welcomed, and helped to find her foot- 
ing in the household. The raw beginner should 
meet with patience and encouragement. The 
aged servant should be held in honour, and con- 
siderately ministered unto. She who has been so 
fortunate as to start in life with higher aims 
than many of her class, should not be content to 
keep her advantages to herself—she should enlist 
the sympathy of her companions. She should 
endeavour to show them the pleasure which lies 
in sensible books. She should get them, if she 
can, to accompany her to divine worship, and at 
least, she should be careful to throw no stumbling 
block in their way by any inconsistency or ill- 
temper in her own manner, after engaging in such 
devout exercises. She should be ready to rejoice 
in their joys, and to sorrow in their sorrows, and 
to render them every little helpful kindness in 
her power. If she sees anything wrong or un- 
becoming, let her state firmly that on any repeti- 
tion of such conduct, the mistress must be told of 
it. Let her steadily maintain her own good habits, 
even though they be out of harmony with the 
atmosphere around her, 

Let servants receive the family friends with 
brightness and cheer. Let such see a friendly 
face the moment the door opens. Especially 
should this be the case with the aged, with inva- 
lids, with little children, and with the poor. 

Servants should also reflect that the best wages 
of service are not always in cash. The girl whose 
one thought is of “bettering herself” misses some 
of the noblest prizes of her calling. A good place, 
where the influences are holy and happy, where 
right habits are encouraged, and where the ser- 
vant is made to feel herself bound into the 
warm family life, is far “better” than a more 
highly paid situation in an ill-managed or coldly 
regulated establishment. It is better even in 
the lowest sense, for we have little doubt in 


which, at the end of ten years, a servant would 
be found to have saved the most money ! 

Remember that what we “give up” in the course 
of doing right and trying to be good is truly a gift 
to God. If for the sake of good employers who 
cannot afford to pay her higher wages, a servant 
refrains from seeking to push her fortune, then of 
the few pounds a year which she seems to lose, she 
has truly made herself ‘ friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness,” and has probably done more 
for the general well-being of society than if she 
had delivered a lecture on the “ Abuse of Capi- 
tal.” For nothing so convinces men that gold is 
but a symbol of wealth and not its reality, as the 
practical discovery that there are some good 
things in the world which mere money cannot 
bribe to itself. 

If a servant thus sees all the duties and digni- 
ties of her calling, she is not likely to be always 
hankering to leave it. She had once to take it 
up for her daily bread, but in it she has found a 
“reasonable service.” A legacy or a pension— 
sometimes even marriage—may no more cause 
her to desert her post, than it might cause a poet 
to desert his desk or an artist to quit his easel. 
If she has personal duties to discharge to her own 
people, she can take care that she carries with her 
all that is good out of her experience and nothing 
that is evil, or which becomes evil by its change 
of place. She will not murmur against the harder 
and simpler ways of life to which she has grown 
unaccustomed ; she will sweeten them by the gentle 
speech and manners which can be out of place 
nowhere. Her happy face, and bright surround- 
ings, will do more than many sermons to ‘“ mag- 
nify her calling” and her own last service may 
be, by them, to win younger women from restless 
and unsafe paths of life, into the quiet ranks of 
respected and respectable ‘ domestic service,” 
destined to grow in honour as the world grows 
in real wisdom, and advances toward that King- 
dom of God where the last shall be first. 











THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


TTYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS,” ETC. 


IV.—PEACE. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, . 


tars 


Q OR this gift do we pray— 
\F! The Spirit’s sweet increase ? 


J 


ch} Then we must show each day 
The fruit of peace. 


Peace in our daily life, 
Peace in our daily care ; 


Peace in the midst of strife, 
Peace everywhere, 


.”—GALATIANS V, 22, 


Free from all doubt and fear, 
Trusting God all in all ; 
Peacefully journeying here, 
Whate’er befall. 


Waiting that time to come 

When trials and troubles cease, 
And we shall reach the home 
Of perfect peace, 
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“*Yes, wife, we’ll be together ; but I never thought to take you to the House.’”—p, 222. 


SCRAPS FROM MISS 


BROWNE’S DISTRICT. 


BY THE HON, KATHARINE SCOTT, 


CHAPTER If. 
HE Prince of Wales and Old Tomkins seem 
<Q) rather far apart, certainly,” meditated Miss 
ny! Browne, as she hurried home from her dis- 






=" trict on a dark November day, having just 
left the old cobbler hammering at a dilapi- 
dated boot, with a very dejected countenance. 

“ Yes, miss, winter ’s a’comin’, and a hard one it’s 
likely to be, and the Prince of Wales off to India.” 

The steps on the social ladder between the Prince 
and the cobbler seemed to Miss Browne so multi- 
tudinous that she, in her ignorance, positively stared, 
and exclaimed— 

“The Prince of Wales! What difference can he 
make to your winter? You never She hesitated, 
as she had just found that her district possessed two 
distant retainers of the Royal Family—the Queen’s 
carpenter’s daughter, and Her Majesty’s former 
harness embroideress. 





“ You never have anything to do mending for the 
Prince’s servants, have you ?” 

“The Prince’s boots, did yer say, miss? Bless you, 
never expect to see even the remains of a sole His 


Royal Highness has stepped on. But, lor, don’t yer 
see, trade is trade. Now look ere, miss! When the 
Queen and the Prince are in town, what a lot there 
is adoing in the shops; and the big ones make work 
for the less ones, and they for them beneath, and 
down to the like of me. Now there’s that big shop 
of Bradley’s grown up close here, and the young 
ladies in it, why, they often have a boot to mend, and 
here am I handy ; but don’t yer sce if there’s no trade 
there’s not half the running about in the shops, and 
not half the boots wore out!” and the old man 
ended his exposition on trade with a hoarse laugh 
and a groan, and Miss Browne proceeded home- 
wards, pondering over the wheels within wheels of 
social life. 

They were indeed perplexing, for this very after- 
noon the mother of one of her Sunday scholars had 
lamented over the dulness of trade, as regarded her 
husband— 

“’Ee doesn’t make wedding cakes, nor even the 
ornaments, but ’ee carries the ornaments to the con- 
fectioners’, that’s *is work, miss, and little enough 
ee’s ad to do, miss! No weddings at all!” 
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While another had accounted for all her troubles 
and her children’s shortcomings by the fact that— 

“Not a coffin has my ’usband ’ad to make this 
week, miss! And the weather so bad one would 
have thought there’d have been plenty of deaths !” 

Poor Miss Browne! She grew puzzled over her 
friends and their varied complaints. “One man’s 
meat was another man’s poison” here ; and, amongst 
the “ill winds ” that blew, surely some one ought to 
be satisfied. 

By degrees, the cobbler’s mournful prognostications 
seemed coming true, for, as winter went on, the old 
man and his wife sank lower and lower. 

One day, late in December, Miss Browne found 
her old friend’s seat empty, and Mrs, Tomkins sitting 
alone on the narrow bench with a very smart boot 
on her lap and the tears rolling down her wrinkled 
cheeks, Something must be wrong with the old 
man, 

“Tomkins, my dear? He’s well enough. I only 
hope hell not come to harm at the public to-day, 
gone out in such trouble as he’s in! Dear, dear! it 
is a trouble !” 

“But what’s the matter 

“Matter, my dear? It’s a misfit !—a misfit! 
And these boots cost him and me a good bit, and 
here they are back on our hands !—the young lady, 
she ‘ll not take them !” 

Miss Browne’s wrath rose against Bradley’s young 
ladies ; but there was nothing to be done but to com- 
fort the poor old soul with her sympathy. Miss 
Browne was a worker in a well-ordered parish, where 
the district visitors were forbidden to administer 
relief or money themselves, and many a time she 
found the benefit of the rule. Spiritual work was 
their first duty, and all cases of want were referred 
to a council. 

The spiritual work was certainly easier when 
Tomkins was out, and the old woman had only her 
stitching of “tops” to do; so to-day was a good 
opportunity for a little comforting reading. 

The misfit was serious in its consequences, for the 
old woman fell ill, and Miss Browne’s nursing powers 
were called into use. The Bible reading, which she 
pursued in spite of many interruptions, seemed to 
penetrate into the old woman’s heart, and many a 
“bit of comfort” she got. As for Tomkins, he 
always hammered louder, and appeared to attend 
only to his boot, but at last Miss Browne found that 
some of the sense penetrated into his preoccupied 
mind. 


9” 


“T seed a beautiful pictur’ the other day, miss— 
took my fancy, it did. It was that out of the Bible 
you ‘re always reading over and over and over—the 
father and his lost son.” And old Tomkins wiped 
away a tear, “Some of those Bible pieces, they ’re 
true to Nature—very true. Yes, miss, it does us 
good to hear them, though we doesn’t say much.” 
And Miss Browne went home cheered. 

By the time the spring winds blew, things were 
getting worse and worse for old Tomkins and his 


wife. They both had bronchitis, and fell back in 
their work ; and one bitter day in March, when Miss 
Browne paid her weekly visit, she stood aghast at 
the door, at the change which had come over the old 
couple. 

All the tools were put away, the little bench was 
set on one side ; Tomkins sat on one broken chair, 
his wife on the other. Had they mistaken the day, 
and did they think it was Sunday? As far as Miss 
Browne’s experience went, their Sunday observance 
consisted of staying in bed alternately while the 
other cowered over the fire. To-day there was no 
fire. Neither of them spoke for several minutes. 

At last Tomkins found his voice, enough to say, 
“It’s all over, miss—no use trying to work,” with 
a sob, “The gentleman he’s been round. He’s 
very kind, miss, but, says he, ‘You can’t work, 
Tomkins, and we can’t keep you from the Council 
funds,’ so, miss, you see it’s the House we’ve got 
to go to!” 

Mrs. Tomkins’ face was hidden in her old apron, 
and Tomkins rubbed his eyes with his sleeve. 

“The spirit is ald gone out of us, miss! We could 
have struggled on a bit, I’m sure, with a few  shil- 
lings help weekly, and glad and thankful we ’d have 
been. But the gentleman he said ‘No!’ and well 
have to go—there ’s no help! It’s true we can’t earn 
enough without some help. But the House, miss !— 
it’s a terrible thought !” 

“Well be together, Tomkins ; the gentleman said 
as how they ’d made new rules, and he ’d see we were 
together.” 

Miss Browne felt a lump in her throat as the 
withered old man rose, and with a little spark 
of the love of his youth, laid his hand on the bent 
shoulder. 

“Yes, wife, we'll be together ; but I never thought 
to take you to the House,” and another sob choked 
him. 

“Tt may seem strange to you, miss, that we should 
take on so, but if our dear son had lived we’d never 
have come to this; and her, bless her! I brought 
her to London, out of the green lanes, fifty-five years 
ago, as rosy and nice a young woman as you could 
see; and now I’m to take her to the House / and 
all our bits of things to leave !” 

As he glanced round at his two chairs, the broken 
bed, and a three-legged table in the corner, it was 
almost difficult for Miss Browne to realise the grief 
of leaving these treasures, but still it was as real to 
Tomkins as if they had been gilt and ebony. 

“And our clothes, miss ; we ’d have to wear the 
House clothes, you know,” groaned the old woman, 
with a truly feminine turn of mind. If her thread- 
bare black gown had been satin, she could not have 
looked at it more regretfully. Miss Browne sat 
dumb for some minutes, touched to the heart by the 
genuine gricf of her old friends, and determined to 
make another effort for them. 

Here were two poor old bodies willing to work, 
and ready to struggle on, and the “ spirit” truly was 
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all knocked out of them by the thought of the 
“ House.” 
“T will try what I can do, 
I do feel sorry for you.” 
“God bless you, my dear! but I fear well have 


Indeed I will try, for 


to go.” 

The formidable body known as the Council had to 
be faced, but Miss Browne was brave in a righteous 
cause, and pleaded eloquently for her cobbler. 

She heard no more till her next visit. 
she descended the stairs, the well-known sound of 


Then, as 


the hammer greeted her ears, and there sat the couple 
hard at work—Tomkins shaven and clean, and his 
wife in a really white apron, both smiling with their 
old cheerful contentment. 

“God bless you, miss !” 

“God bless you, my dear; you have done us a 
good tun! The Council they ‘re a-going to give us 
a few shillings weekly, and we’ll work hard to earn 
the rest to keep ourselves. No need to think of the 
‘House’ yet, miss, God be thanked !” 

And Mrs. Tomkins was crying to-day for joy, and 
the old man showing his gratitude by redoubled 
energy over his boots. 

The anxiety regarding their bodily wants being 
over, Miss Browne hoped for church-going and many 
advances ; but, as far as she was concerned, the work 
was stopped, and it was true of her small seeds— 
“One soweth, and another reapeth.” Miss Browne’s 
suecessor in the district reaped. 

For four years the old couple toiled on, and at last 
had to give in—but not to enter the “ House.” 

Miss Browne's next sight of them was in the large 
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parish ehurch, where her heart was filled with thank- 
fulness, and she could scarcely believe her eyes, 
when amongst the young soldiers of the cross, who 
were not ashamed to “confess the faith of Christ 
crucified,” came her two old friends of eighty-one 
and eighty-two, bent and worn with all the battle of 


‘ 


life, but so reverent, so earnest, so humbly anxious 
for the strength and the pardon which was to take 
them through the “last waves of this troublesome 
world ” to the land of everlasting life. 

In the past four years they had learnt much, and 
this last year had been spent in a little home in the 
parish. 

There Miss Browne visited them ; still in posses- 
sion of their three-legged table and their “ bits of 
things,” but resting from the boot mending. 

“We’ve time to rest now, miss, and time to think 
a bit, and Tomkins he reads a deal; he’s ahead of 
me, miss, in the Bible. The last shall be first 
and the first last. He didn’t heed much _ before 
mniss, but now he does. Every day he steps along to 
the church.” 

So he did. 
service, the old man knelt on in his seat, till the 
pew-opener went round to see if he was not going 
And he had gone. 

Away from the courts he had learnt to love, into 
the House of the Lord for ever ! 

“Yes, miss; he’s gone,” said the old woman ; 
“but this parting ‘ll not be for long, and it’s right he 
He was all’ays good to me, and he 


And at last, one day, after evening 


home. 


should go first. 
was ahead of me, my dear, and he’s gone !—yes, he’s 


gone !” 





OUR NIGHT 


SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG 


BY THE WIFE OF A SHEFFIELD CLERGYMAN, 


‘*Members one of another.” 


BELL, my dear, you will of 
course do as you like; but 
Tremember that when, some 
time ago, there was a night 
school held in St. Hilda’s 
parish, I went to see it, and 
looking in, I saw the Scrip- 
ture-reader held on the floor 
by the lads, whilst the Curate 
vainly endeavoured to obtain silence from his stand 
on the table,” said the Vicar’s wife. 

T laughed ; it was so very ludicrous a picture. 
“They would perhaps not behave in quite the 
same way if a lady taught them,” “I ventured 
to suggest. 

The conversation had arisen thus: my _hus- 
band, on commencing work as curate of St. 
Olave’s parish, had opened a mission service for 





the very poor, and amongst the many who 
attended on the first night there came a number 
of lads— roughs,” a newspaper correspondent 
would have called them, and indeed their appear- 
ance might almost have warranted the term. 
With ragged clothes, unkempt hair, and un- 
washed person, did the “likeness of God” still 
linger there ? 

The following week we took with us a 
number of picture tracts and leaflets, offering 
to lend them to the youths, but our astonish- 
ment was great to find that few, if any, were 
able to appreciate them, as most were unable to 
read. 

Seeing our real interest, one more bold than the 
rest inquired— 

“Will yer larn us, mum?” 
It was a startling suggestion, but not for a 
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moment to be rejected. A true desire for im- 
provement of any kind must produce the fruits of 
perseverance and industry ; so after a hasty con- 
sultation we announced ,that any who wished 
might come to our house for their first lesson on 
the following evening. At the appointed time 
eight lads, varying in age from seventeen to 
twenty, came trooping in, looking very sheepish 
and shy truly, but with tokens of a greater regard 
for their personal appearance than had _ been 
visible to us before. With these we started our 
night class, hearing them read, setting them 
copies, and finally telling a short Bible story. 

The following Friday the class re-assembled, 
but when, upon the succeeding Sunday, the mis- 
sion service was again held, it was obvious that a 
different arrangement must be made. 

“We're all coming to-morrow night,” I was 
assured, An alarming assertion to me, knowing 
as I did that the kitchen where they had before 
met was quite incapable of containing the large 
group [ saw before me. 

“Oh,” [ exclaimed ; ‘but you can’t. There’s 
no room !” 

“Tf they comes, why shouldn’t us? Well be 
there,” was the encouraging rejoinder, and see- 
ing their great desire for help, and the intelli- 
gence in many of the faces, we could but reply— 

“Very well. Come to the class-room at the 
schools at eight o’clock.” 

In about a fortnight the number of our 
scholars had increased to forty, and having 
reached that limit admission was, for the time, 
refused to new comers, it being thought better to 
obtain a personal influence over a few than a 
casual acquaintance with many. 

We taught the lads reading, writing, and ele- 
mentary arithmetic, while just before the close 
of the class, either a Bible story, or some short 
anecdote which might serve to show the great 
advantages of leading useful and respectable 
lives, was clearly and simply told. 

As we gradually grew to know and understand 
better the materials upon which we were working, 
the less became our fear of the fulfilment of those 
forebodings of ill, one of which forms the com- 
mencement of this paper. From the first it was 
our endeavour to impress upon each lad the con- 
viction that the school was his as well as ours, 
thus arousing an esprit de corps, and making it 
a point of honour with all to assist and uphold 
us so far as might be in their power. 

Then too, strict obedience to every command 
was expected and exacted. Never shall I forget 
the first occasion upon which I was obliged to en- 
force this. During a lesson in arithmetic, given 
on the black board, a duster happened to be 
required, A tall young fellow, seeing the difficulty 
and honestly desiring to be of use, threw over to 
me a soft cloth cap with which to supply the want. 
He wished to assist, but had chosen an unfortunate 
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way of doing so ; therefore, summoning all my cour. 
age to my aid, and looking as stern as was possible, 
I explained that such an action was inconsistent 
with the respect due to a lady, finishing with 
the request that he would at once pick up the 
cap. The youth looked with astonishment, first 
at me and then at the cap, whilst, to add to his 
discomfiture, some of his friends laughed. How- 
ever, after a moment’s hesitation, seeing that I 
awaited his compliance, he rose, and coming for- 
ward, did as I had desired. It was a small cir- 
cumstance, and occupied but a moment or two, 
but its influence remained, and does so still. 

Throughout that winter and spring the class 
prospered. During the summer, as indeed dur- 
ing those which have succeeded it, the school was 
closed, to be re-opened as early as possible in the 
month of October. 

Since that time the number of members has 
been extended, until now there are upon the 
books the names of about one hundred and 
thirty, whilst many eager applicants are con- 
tinually turned away. 

And now two questions may in fairness be 
asked by any who have been interested in this 
brief account—inquiries, indeed, which are made 
many times in the course of each year, “How do 
you succeed in attracting so large a number of 
young men?” and * What result do you see of 
all your labour ?” 

In answer to the first of these queries I 
would say that I believe one great reason for 
the popularity of our night school is the difficulty 
which so many find in obtaining admission, para- 
dox though this may appear. Man ever desires 
most that which is least easy of attainment, 
and perhaps it is in consequence of this ten- 
dency that the fact that none are admitted to 
membership under sixteen years of age, and that 
the numbers have been so carefully limited, has 
greatly conduced to the success of the work. 

Then, again, young men are never invited 
to attend the school except by each other. A 
cordial welcome is given to each who is of a fit 
age to join, and notice given to the members of 
any vacancies frequently brings more applicants 
than can be admitted. This arrangement has the 
great advantage of bringing into prominence the 
important reality that the benefit derived is dis- 
tinctly and entirely the lads’ own, and disabusing 
their minds of the conviction, so common in 
similar cases, that their attendance is a favour 
for which due gratitude should be experienced. 
Regularity is of course insisted upon, and any 
youth having been absent upon three consecutive 
occasions without sufficient reason assigned, is 
liable to have his name removed from the books. 

As tothe results of our work, surely if we could 
tell only of evenings spent away from the public- 
house and devoted to self-improvement and mental 
culture we should feel that our labour had not 
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been in vain ; far more is this the case when we 
can speak of the help which many of the lads 
are themselves now proud to be able to render 
in our struggle for their welfare, of the grati- 
tude which we know that they feel, and above 
all of the desire which they have shown to ex- 
tend assistance to others who need it! 

For the last two winters a Committee has 
been formed from among the young men them- 
selves, the members of which have undertaken 
a very large part of the mechanical labour, 
which at first necessarily fell upon the promoters 
of the work. This alone is an aid to punctuality, 
and a relief to ourselves, which cannot be too 
highly valued. This Committee is consulted 
before any important alteration is made in the 
rules, which therefore they feel bound to support 
and uphold, and the assistance thus obtained 
in keeping order and enforcing obedience can 
hardly be over-estimated. Then, too, the ap- 
pearance of the scholars shows a marvellous 
change for the better to those who saw them on 
the occasion of that first mission service, three 
years ago, many of the lads having attained to 
the dignity of a “Sunday suit,” a sure sign of 
an increase in self-respect, whilst the order and 
discipline usually displayed are as plain tokens 
of improvement in other and more important 
matters. 

A Bible-class, which was formed for the mem- 
bers of the Night School, has ai-gular attendance 
of about thirty-five, whilst a Club and Reading 
Room have been opened, which are in a great 
measure supported and managed by the young 
men themselves. 

As to the gratitude felt by the lads, the follow- 
ing letter—written by a youth better educated 
than many of his fellows—will speak more strongly 
than could any words of mine :— 


DEAR MADAM i write these few lines to you taking 
this oppurtunity of thanking you and of speaking in 
praise of St. Olave’s night school for young men and i 
think that it is very kind of you, and also of the other 
young Ladies to spend two nights in every week in trying 
to learn us to be good scholars and to walk in the fear of 
God and i think that it is a very kind action finding 
them in books slates and all free gratis; and i hope that i 
shall soon learn under your instructions i have only been 
two nights and i already feel the benefit of your lessons 
and hope that i shall be able two attend to your school 
regular hoping that you will excuse my bad writing, i 
remain your obedient scholar, E, D— 


The influence for good which the Night School 
exerts is perhaps best shown by the desire mani- 
fested by the young men themselves to hold out 
a helping hand to others in need. The missionary 
box has each year shown an increase in the 
amount collected, and this is not the only way in 


which such a desire is displayed, as the following 
episode may show. 

Each Christmas-time the lads have been en- 
couraged to make amongst themselves a small 
collection to provide a dinner for some poor 
family that would otherwise enjoy none. One 
year about eight shillings was obtained for that 
purpose, and after some thought, it was decided 
to bestow our gifts upon a poor young widow, 
who, with four little ones dependent upon her 
exertions, was ill in bed with bronchitis, and in 
the most terrible need. To her house, there- 
fore, I was accompanied by four of the young men, 
loaded with the good things which we were com- 
missioned to bear. The woman had no idea 
of any plan having been formed for her benefit, 
and it would indeed be hard to forget, as it is 
impossible to picture, her surprise and joy, as the 
various parcels were one by one displayed, and 
the contents described. It was a sight to be 
remembered. Those tall youths showing, with 
such evident pleasure at her delight, the trea- 
sures they had brought, and, too, her gratitude 
as she shook hands with each before he left. 
Surely not one of those who had contributed to 
her relief but enjoyed his own Christmas dinner 
the better for the knowledge that he had been 
able in some small degree ‘to bear another's 
burden, and so to fulfil the law of Christ. 

But one of the objects of this paper will not 
have been achieved unless it have shown in what 
way others may undertake similar work. In 
London, in our large provincial towns, even in 
many a country village, how great is the need for 
some guiding hand to be held out to the many 
who are anxious to learn, and for some way to be 
shown by which those honestly desirous of im- 
proving the minds and using the brains which 
God has given may succeed in so noble an en- 
deavour? On the other hand, are there not 
many ladies throughout the land sighing for lack 
of an interest in life, and longing for some 
means by which they may use the talents and 
education entrusted to them, for the benefit 
of their fellow man? It is to these that this 
work is given, because such it is who are alone 
able to gain the ascendency required over the 
rough and often brutalised men, who need these 
means of education and civilisation. Over these, 
woman has an influence which no man can ever 
hope to obtain ; it needs no unusual talent, no 
great age, no uncommon education, but it does 
require an earnest desire to aid these creatures of 
God, these children of our common Fatlir ; it 
calls for a personal interest in the welfare of each, 
and a display of confidence in them, which will 
bring out in return those innate feelings of chivalry 
implanted deep in the soul of every man. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC. 


UNCTUALLY 

at one o'clock 
the next day 
Jimmy Dodd ar- 
rived at Weston 
Street, and, find- 
ing the door 
open, ran up- 
stairs to Mrs. 
Wyat’s  sitting- 
room. He found 
Alice standing 
i by the window, 
with a very sad 
face, and eyes 
that looked sus- 
piciously red, 
Edith had only 
just driven away, looking radiant and happy. 

“Good-bye, Allie darling; take care of yourself 
and Dora and the little mother till I come home. 
And remember I’m the fairy godmother; Pll make 
all your fortunes yet.” 

Not a word of regret at parting from them for the 
first time in her life; not a single expression of 
sorrow that they were not to share the splendours 
of that magnificent mansion in Portland Square, too ; 
in those days of her young ambition and wild imagin- 
ings, Edie was terribly selfish, It was ego all the 
time ; but at heart she was the most generous creature 
in the world. Fame, wealth, ease, luxury would be 
valueless in her eyes unless shared by those she 
loved ; but with an end in view, Edie was not too 
particular about the means she used to attain it; 
while with Allie, and in a lesser degree with Dora, 
the means were everything, the end of comparatively 
little importance. Perhaps the hardest thing poor 
Alice found to bear was her sister’s want of moral 
courage, her dislike to Lady Huggins’ coachman 
seeing where she lived, her willingness to accept 
favours, should they be offered her, without any cer- 
Alice was not 
a bit ashamed of her cireumstances and surroundings ; 
she did not care in the very least who knew that she 
“ establishment ” in 
Oxford Street, and by the closest application earned 
about 7d. a day—and not always that ; in fact, Alice 
was proud—but not with “the pride that apes humi- 
lity;” it was the rough sturdy “self-knowledge, self- 
reverence, and self-control” that alone lead life to 
sovereign worth—proud, as people who are instinctively 
truthful, always are. Just as the cab was leaving 
the door, Alice suggested that her mother and Dora 
should drive part of the way, and be put down as 


tainty of being able to return them. 


worked crewel embroidery for an 





near the park as possible ; and then she stood by 
the window, wondering how it would all end, and 
reflecting that, no matter how Edith succeeded, even 
if her highest ambitions were realised, success might 
be too dearly bought. She was roused from her 
reverie by the entrance of Jimmy Dodd, and she 
tried hard to look cheerful, but 


The smiles we put on just to cover our tears 


did not deceive him ; he knew Alice was very troubled 
and unhappy about something, or rather about every- 
thing; for what was there to make her other than 
miserable in her dreary surroundings ? Remembering 
her love of the moors and the dale, and how she trea- 
sured the flowers he had brought her from the Nest 
garden, he felt sure that, amongst other things, she was 
pining for home, for a glimpse of the bare blue moun- 
tains, a sniff of the purple heather, and he smiled 
triumphantly as he took the seat Alice indicated, 
while she sat at the window with her work-basket 
on her lap. 

“ Now, then, Jimmy, what’s the secret ?” 
kindly. 

“ There’s two, Miss Alice, and I don’t know which 
to tell you first. I’ve been trying to make up my 
mind all the way, and I can’t.” 

“Two!” Alice cried. “ Why, Jimmy, you’re be- 
coming dangerous. However, suppose you give the 
oldest one the preference.” 

“Surely, Miss Alice, that’s what I ought to do; 
but it’s not so easy to tell the old one. It’s of more 
importance, and I’m afraid you will be angry with 
me, You know I’m only a plain Dalefield farmer, 
Miss Alice, rough and ready, with no manners, and 
little schooling. I’m sore afraid you’il think me 
presuming, or, what’s worse, foolish maybe ; but I 
love you, Miss Alice. I have loved you always; I'll 
never love any one else. I could not keep it back 
any longer, and—are you angry, Miss Alice? Look 
at me—speak to me one little word. I don’t want 
you to care about me just yet, till I’m more de- 
serving.” 

“That you will never be, Jimmy,” Alice said, 
“ As for being angry— 


she said, 


laying her hand on his arm. 
oh, Jimmy! this is a happy moment!” and she 
turned aside, that he might not see the tears that 
dimmed her eyes. 

“Miss Alice! do you really mean that you will let 
me love you—-that you will not laugh at me? Or, 
stay ; maybe it’s only out of pity to me that you ’re 
so kind. I could not bear that ; I love you too well. 
Tell me truly, dear heart, if you think that some day 
you may be able to care a bit about me in return. If 
not, I’ll go my way, and never trouble you again. 
Answer me, Miss Alice—can you ever learn?” 
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“No, Jimmy, I can’t, for I have learned already. 
I love you dearly. I think I have done so ever 
since I was a tiny child, just naturally, without think- 
ing of it or knowing it.” 


“And I you, Miss Alice; but do you remember 
that I’m only a farmer? my people aren’t gentle- 
folk like yours, Dalefield is but a quiet spot after 
London.” 

“True, dear, but I love it, and I love you; surely 
that’s enough.” 

“Then you’ll come back as my wife, now,” he 
cried, holding her hand, and looking almost dignified 
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in his deep earnestness. ‘ You will not be ashamed 
of me, dear heart ?” 

“Ashamed! No, never, or I could not care about 
you as Ido. I must be proud of my husband.” 
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“© You shall, Miss Alice,” he interrupted. 
“ But listen, Jimmy ; I cannot go back to the dale 
for a long time, perhaps. If you love me, you must 


be content to wait till the others are all settled. I 
could not leave them.” 

“No, but they can come, too ; there ’s room enough 
and to spare in the old house, and your mother and 
sisters will be mine. 


You must all come to me!” 
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“T’m afraid that would never do. Why, it would 
break Edie’s heart (and Doras too,” she added, men- 
tally). “I’m vain enough to think they can’t get 
on without me. I can’t leave them while they want 
me, can I, Jimmy?” 

“No; but perhaps they might be persuaded. I 
haven’t told you my other secret yet,” he continued, 
sitting, but still, holding Allie’s hand in both his, 
“Do you think me a rich man, dear?” 

“Not rich, Jimmy, but comfortable; you have 
enough and a little to spare, have you not? What 
more is needed ?” 

“For myself nothing, but for you much, much, 
much ; and I have it, I have it, Miss Alice, more 
money than you ever dreamed of, or what’s the 
same, money’s worth, and it’s all my very own, sure 
and certain!” and the pride and exultation in his 
face was worth a fortune to witness. 

“Have you gone mad, Jimmy?” Alice asked. “TI 
do believe, you foolish fellow, that you have taken 
leave of your senses !” 

“No I haven't; it’s really true, every word; but 
let me tell you all, and then maybe you’ll under- 
stand. You know I always was fond of the old 
farm, and liked to go rambling and rooting about. 
Well, one day I just kicked over a bit of earth, and 
it reminded me of a little packet a fellow once 
showed me. ‘Jimmy,’ he said, ‘wherever you see 
the match of that, take my word there ’s a fortune un- 
derneath.’ I thought no more about it for a few weeks, 
and then I remembered an old saying of my grand- 
father’s, that there was more wealth underground than 
over in the dale, and I said, ‘’Happen it’s iron— 
there’s plenty of it not so far.’ So I just borrowed a 
few books from Felix, and began to read them, trying 
to find out the signs of iron, but I did not get on so 
well; the more I read the more muddled I became, so 
one day I said to myself, ‘ No doubt there ’s plenty of 
men in London can tell me what I want if they first 
look at a handful of earth, I can show it them 
without saying who I am or where I came from,’ so 
I put up a few parcels of soil from one part of the 
farm and another, and came right away. There was 
a queer old man staying at the hotel, and he told me 
the sort of person to consult, and gave me his address. 
I just walked in and laid the parcels on the table and 
said— 

“*Can_ you tell me, sir, if there ’s iron under the 
ground these came from ?’ 

“He looked at me straight for a moment, but I 
think he saw I was a North-countryman, and asked 
me no questions, but just examined the specimens. 

“*Tron? yes, I should say so—in small quantities,’ 
he said, after a few minutes’ examination, 

“* Enough to work for?’ I asked. 

“*Searcely enough iron; but coal in abundance, 
judging from these. If you wish, I can send a skilled 
person to find out positively—that is, of course, as far 
as we can be positive on such a subject. Can you 
afford to pay for the services of such a man ?” 

"*What’ll be the cost ?’ I asked. 
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“*Ten guineas,’ he replied, eyeing me all the time, 
just as a cat watches a mouse ; so I just pulled out 
my wallet, and counted eleven pounds. 

“*May I ask on whose property these specimens 
were found ?’ he said, without appearing to see the 
money. 

“* Mine, every acre of it, freehold for ever and 
ever !’ I answered. 

“*Oh! I suppose you are desirous of selling the 
property on the chance of there being minerals, 
and want a handsome price.’ And he smiled at me 
from under his spectacles in a way that made me 
want to knock him down. 

“*Sell the Dale Farm?’ I roared. ‘ Not if there 
was a million an acre offered me for it! Why, it’s 
been ours for nigh three hundred years. I beg your 
pardon, sir ;’ for he was scared at seeing me so angry. 
I meant no offence ; but I’m fond of my home, and 
don’t want to part with it. Butif there’s coal under 
the moss, it might better be above than below.’ 

“* Quite true. If you will give me your name and 
address, I'll send a thoroughly competent person to 
examine the ground. If his report is satisfactory 
you will have no difficulty in getting a company of 
mining engineers to commence sinking a shaft at once.’ 
I told him my name was James Dodd, well known 
to every man, woman, and child in the Dale, and 
that I was staying in London at Mrs. Webster’s, and 
to let me know the result as soon as he could. In 
two days there comes a telegram that made me feel 
hot and cold all over ; and when I opened it I found 
it was from my old gentleman. Here it is, Miss 
Alice : read it for yourself.” And he placed it in 
her hand. 

“From Sidney Rial, mineralogist, St. John’s Street, 
W.C., to J. Dodd, Esq., Webster’s Hotel, Cyril Street, 
Strand, W.C. Come at once. Glorious news from 
the Dale. -Congratulate you.” 

Of course I went, and the man who went down 
said that there were a couple of fortunes under that 
frowsy looking bit of moss of mine, coal and iron 
too ; and he bowed, and smiled, and sirred me till I 
was sick. I gave him a trifle extra for his trouble, 
but when he wanted to give me an introduction to a 
man who would lend me money, and carry me right 
away ina cab to Crank and Crucible, the great mining 
engineers, I said I thought there was no hurry, that I 
believed the coal and iron would keep. One said I 
didn’t realise how rich I was; and I said maybe not; 
that happen I’d best get used to the idea while the 
money was safe. Then they smiled, though I thought 
they looked taken back somehow. The old man 
hoped I’d consult him again if I wanted any assist- 
ance ; and the other told me not to have the least 
doubt in my mind that the coal and iron were there 
safe enough, the only difficulty was to get them up. 
I repeated, “‘ They’d keep.” So then I said good day, 
and thought I’d just come round and tell you. But 
last night, somehow, I couldn’t, Miss Alice; it was you 
I wanted to know first, and, dear heart, I’m better 
pleased that I told you the most important secret 
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first, and learned that you cared about me as Jimmy 
Dodd the farmer, than if I owned all the coal and 
iron in Yorkshire! But I’m proud and happy for 
your sake, Miss Alice.” 

“ But, Jimmy, I can’t understand it. Yow a rich 
man, the owner of coal mines and iron mines! It 
seems incredible; and I’m not at all sure that I like 
it,” said Alice, after a few moments’ silence. “I 
don’t know but I’d rather you remained poor, 
Jimmy.” 

“Then, let the things lic. It was only for your 
sake I was pleased. It would make them all more 
comfortable and contented like, Miss Edith especially ; 
but if you say, ‘Don’t, Jimmy,’ spade nor pick ‘Il 
never enter the moss corner.” 

Alice looked up in wonder. Such utter devotion, 
such simple unbounded love almost frightened her, 
in one so shy, quiet, and unassuming as Jimmy 
Dodd. For her sake he would leave his great wealth 
buried in the ground. “ Would I do as much for 
him?” she asked herself. Perhaps not; but she 
could at least give up her selfish wish for a life of 
retirement and siimplicity, and, since. she was loved 
so deeply, show her gratitude by helping her husband 
to bear worthily his “acquired greatness,” and share 
with him the duties as well as the pleasures of great 
wealth. But she loved him for himself alone ; and 
for himself alone her mother and sisters must accept 
him for her husband. 

“Jimmy dear,” she said, gravely, “I think it 
would be scareely right to leave your ‘ talent’ buried 
in the ground, Dig it up ;. win the wealth that is 
honestly yours ; and remember all the good we can 
do with money, if you sueceed—how happy we can 
be without it, if you fail. Only, promise me ‘one 
thing: leave the dear old homestead alone; don’t 
touch that.” 

“My darling! my darling! if every stone of. it 
were a diamond worth a king’s ransom, it shan’t be 
touched,” he cried. “ Forgive me! but two such for- 
tunes don’t fall to a man’s lot every day. I’ve kept 
up till now, but your love of my dear old home has 
made a baby of me,” and the honest blue eyes, clear 
and truthful as a little child’s, were raised to hers, 
brimming with tears. “Dear love, rich or poor, 
please heaven, we'll end our days together in the 
Dale!’ 

“Please God, Jimmy,” Alice murmured, her eyes, 
too, swimming ; “and now, dear, one promise more ; 
not a word of your newly gotten wealth; you are 
still play Jimmy Dodd to—to all of them. You 
kept your secret for a long time ; let me keep mine. 
Of course, mother must know of our engagement at 
once, but keep the mines back for the present.” 

“As you wish, dear heart ; but I must say good- 
bye now for the present. I want to go home and tell 
Felix : he’s the man to help me when it comes to 
sense and honesty, and when I come back again it 
will be to take you home.” 

“Tf they consent, Jimmy ; if they can spare me ; 
if not, will you be content to wait a little longer ? ” 


“ So long as life is spared me, so long I'll wait for 
you, love,” he said, gravely. 

“ And so long as I live I'll be true to you, Jimmy,” 
Alice replied, solemnly, and then he held her for one 
moment in his arms, said a brief good-bye, and ran 
down-stairs, just as Mrs. Wyat and Dora came up, 


CHAPTER XI.—“ THE PRIMROSE PATH.” 

THE week Edith had been invited to spend with 
Lady Huggins passed away, and two others, yet 
she did not return to Weston Street. It was almost 
the end of September, and except two hurried visits 
made in the forenoon, they had seen nothing of her, 
On each occasion she had found a neat little roll of 
MS., “Declined, with thanks,” awaiting her; but 
she only smiled scornfully, and tossed them aside. 

“T daresay they are rubbish. I can do much 
better than that, now,” she said, in answer to her 
mother’s condolences. “It really does improve one 
so to talk with clever people.” 

Alice thought, in Edith’s case, contact with clever 
people had quite a contrary effect. She had grown 
more self-possessed, and scornful, if possible, and ae- 
quired a certain flippancy of manner that really 
grieved her elder sister. Better the ambition to be 
famous for honest F'ame’s sake, than merely for the 
sake of being praised, flattered, and having your 
words repeated as being “so witty,” or “ so sarcastic.” 
Edie was losing sight of the primary object of her 
coming to London. In the secondary, money was no 
longer so great an object, since she no longer felt the 
actual want ; and though she wished a score of times 
a day that she could send them home some of the 
dainties that she fancied went to waste in Lady 
Huggins’ rather Juxurious household, for weeks 
she had not even thought of writing anything that 
might bring in a few pounds to replenish Alice’s very 
slender housekeeping purse. In fact, Edith was 
treading “the primrose path,” and she found it very 
delightful. She had established herself as Philip's 
confidential friend. She sat by his couch, read to 
him, mixed his colours, finished his sketches some- 
times when he became tired, and often amused him 
with clever sketches of the visitors who called. Lady 
Huggins had lavishly supplemented her rather scanty 
wardrobe, so that she had the consciousness of being 
becomingly dressed; and then they all seemed 
to like her. She could be very winning and sweet, 
and seemed to know instinctively the sort of people 
it was best to treat with aggressive independence, 
which amused Lady Huggins and Herbert, though it 
sometimes wounded Philip, for it was his friends 
usually suffered by Edith’s scornful repartee. Still, 
she was on very good terms with herself and every- 
body else. She was so bright, beautiful, and amusing 
that Lady Huggins did not like to lose her, The 
evening in the drawing-room passed far more 
pleasantly than on any of Miss Winsey’s former 
visits, Herbert no longer lingered oyer his coffee in 
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the dining-room, or sulked and smoked in the 
pilliard-room. He paid the great heiress a fair 
amount of attention, and very little to Edith, and 
yet he had never come up to the drawing-room so 
early, or stayed so late, on any of Mary’s former visits. 

In fact, Miss Winsey was just a trifle dull and 
heavy, with a thin veneer of sentimentality covering 
a very coarse and selfish nature. She was neither 
very young nor very pretty, but she possessed a 
metallic attraction, that, in the eyes of Lady 
Huggins, outshone and outweighed both youth and 
good looks. She quite knew that her hostess wished 
one of her sons to marry her, she knew also that she 
wished to marry one of them, and on that understand- 
ing she had visited at Portland Square for years, wait- 
ing patiently the course of events. She hada profound 
belief in her own value and attractiveness, and was 
never in the least jealous of any one who possessed 
less money than herself. 
way to Edith, and invited her on a visit as soon. as 
Lady Huggins would consent to let her go. But 


Indeed, she was kind in a 


Edith did not set very great value on that invitation, 
as Herbert assured her she would meet only alder- 
men and their wives at Miss Winsey’s house, which 
was situated somewhere in Canonbury, and some- 
what out of the way of literary lions, who were 
Edie’s special favourites, 

It was a pleasant easy life at Portland Square, 
After breakfast Edie usually wrote for an hour or 
two—sonnets or rondels, that she read to Philip at 
luncheon, for she volunteered to have that meal with 
him, Then she read or sketched, or occasionally 
went for a drive with Miss Winsey when Lady 
Huggins was engaged, chatted to visitors in the 
afternoon, made the tea, and kept them all amused 
by her lively comments. Then she dressed for dinner, 
ran to show every new dress or ornament given her 
by Lady Hugeins—who loved to have her guest look 
nice, just in the same spirit that she loved to see a 
tall footman—to Philip, ask his opinion as to the ar- 
rangement of a flower, or the colour that best suited 
her. Then, perhaps, Herbert would join them, and 
they might have a few minutes’ pleasant chat before 
Lady Huggins came down, followed ten minutes later 
by Miss Winsey, who simply would not come down 
to dinner in time, she having a curious idea that it 
was one of the rules of good society to be late for 
everything. After dinner, Edith would sometimes play 
and sing, and wish she had Dora’s touch and voice ; 
and when there were visitors she would go amongst 
them and entertain them as if to the manner ‘born. 

The more Lady Huggins saw of Edith, the more 
convinced she felt that she would prove a great at- 
traction to her establishment; and one day she re- 


\ 5 
Solved to send for Mrs. Wyat, and ask her consent to 


Edith’s becoming hereompanion, on certain copditions. 
No one was to know anything about it; she was 
always to be treated as a guest, and Lady Huggins 
was to find her in dress, and allow her £20 a year 
as pocket-money, Mrs. Wyat wept in sheer gratitude. 
“Tf she meant to adopt Edith as a daughter she 
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could not be kinder,” she cried. “ The dear child is 
perfectly happy and contented, and is making ever 
so many friends, who will help her on. How fortu- 
nate we were to have such a friend as dear Lady 
Hugeins!” 

Dora wept too, silently, but none the less bitterly ; 
and Alice, who waz wounded far too deep for tears, 
laughed bitterly, and rallied them both with an at- 
tempt at gaiety that was pitiful. 

* You see, mother, how a different cause the same 
effect may give,” she exclaimed lightly. 

“You ’re crying because Edie is to stay at Port- 
land Square. Dora weeps because she’s not coming 
home to Weston Street, to be petted and spoilt by 
all of us. Dry your eyes, Dora dear! she will return 
some day. And you, mother, dry your eyes, there ’s 
adear! The plan is not entirely to my taste, but it 
has its advantages.” 

“Of course, dear, Edith is practically provided for ; 
and now, since she was your great trouble, you can 
marry Jimmy at once ; Dora and I will return to the 
Nest, and get on very well together.” 

* Am I such a drone, then, mother? Do you want 
to get rid of me? As long as you were expecting 
Edie home you declared it was simply impossible for 
me to marry Jimmy. Well, no matter; I won't leave 
And Alice sighed 


as she remembered how coldly her mother received 


you just yet; we can wait!” 


the news of her engagement, how Edith declared it 
was simply out of the question that her sister could 
marry 2 common uncouth farmer, and how, late at 
night, when they were alone, Dora had clung to her 
and prayed that she would not leave them just yet. 

“Let me do something for myself, Allie, before you 
go, for I can’t return to Dalefield!” And Alice pro- 
mised everything except to give up Jimmy, and asked 
nothing, only that they would be silent about her 
affairs, and be civil to Jimmy if ever he called. 

After the arrangement of the so-called companion- 
ship, Edith had a litile more to do at Portland Square, 
but her time was spent none the less pleasantly. 
She had everything she wanted, and persuaded her- 
self into the belief that she was on the high road 
to making all their fortunes; but the small salary 
allowed her by Lady Huggins seemed to go a very 
little way ; she wanted so many “unconsidered trifles,” 
and once it struck her, that being away, and, so to 
speak, doing for herself, she was a distinct saving to 
her mother and the girls. Ifshe was not a help, she 
was not a burden ; forgetting how untiringly Alice 
toiled, how bravely and patiently Dora studied ; 
forgetting, too, that all three had been much hap- 
pier, healthier, and more comfortable in the Nest, 
and that she alone had benefited by their coming 
to London, if, indeed, she could be said to have 
benefited in the true meaning of the word. The 
winter months, so pleasant for Edith, dragged by 
slowly for her mother and sisters in Weston Street. 
Fires and lights were additional expenses, food was 
dearer, and their income no greater than it had 
been in the summer, except that Dora occasionally 
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earned half-a-guinea for playing accompaniments at 
some suburban party, nearly half of which had often 
to be spent in a cab to come home. They were, in- 
deed, terribly poor ; but not a word of their poverty 
or privations was even mentioned when Edith came 
to see them, wrapped in rich furs, and looking rosy 
and happy. 

“Cheer up, little mother! my book is nearly 
finished, and Mr. Philip Huggins says he will try and 
find me a publisher, and then our fortune’s made,” 
she said one day, just before Christmas. “I shan’t 
see you all again till after New Year,” she continued, 
“because we're going to have no end of parties, 
concerts, all sorts of gaieties, The first of January 
will be Herbert’s birthday, and we’re to have a 
splendid affair, and I am so busy with invitations, 
decorations, and what not ; and, then, we ’re asked 
out for ever so many evenings ; so you must not be 
surprised if I don’t come—I really can’t.” 

“ Not even to dinner on Christmas Day, Edie? 
Dora said, wistfully. 

“My dear, I couldn’t possibly get away ; but I'll 
send you something you will like. I shan’t tell you 
now, but I’m certain you will be pleased.” 

And then Edith gave a long description of the 
people she had met, and the clever things they had 
said ; but both Alice and Dora thought that, though 
Edie’s friends might be famous, they were not par- 
ticularly good-natured. Mrs. Wyat was pleased at 
everything that pleased her favourite daughter, and 
still continued to hope great things from her stay 
with Lady Huggins. 

Allie’s letters from Jimmy during the winter were 
not very frequent. He was very busy, and as far as 
he had got in the sinking of the shaft everything 
had gone on very satisfactorily. He had borrowed 
sufficient money from Lord Huddersfield, their 
county member, to carry on his work, and in about 
six months he hoped to have completed sinking the 
shafts, draining and ventilating the mine, and getting 
everything into working order. “ But at Christmas 
I must run up and see you,” he wrote; “and I know 
you will be delighted to hear that Felix is coming 
with me. He has got some gentleman to do his 
work for a fortnight, as he wants to visit some newly 
found relatives in London ; so prepare for a good 
deal of pleasure, dear heart, for we mean to see you 
all every day.” 

Alice laid the letter aside with a sigh; no doubt 
Felix was coming to look after Edith ; but how would 
Dora bear it, seeing Jimmy was but a poor compen- 
sation for what others would suffer? It wanted only 
a week to Christmas; very soon they would be up, 
and Allie racked her brains as to how she could 
blind both Jimmy and the Doctor as to the true state 
of their finances. Even while turning matters over 
in her mind in came Dora, looking radiant. 

“Oh! Allie darling ! I have such a glorious piece 
of news! I have three engagements for next week, 
all children’s parties, and they begin early, and end 
euly, Best of all, they ’reeach near at hand ; if you 


” 


come for me, we can walk home, And just think of 
three half-guineas in one week! Is it not mag- 
nificent ?” 

“It’s more, my darling—it’s Providential. And 
now I have some news for you. Jimmy is coming to 
town at Christmas, and Felix Pengelly is coming 
with him. Won't that be pleasant?” 

“Very, very pleasant, Allie; but I’m afraid Felix 
will miss Edie,” Dora replied. ‘He won’t care to 
come and see us if she’s not here.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” Alice replied, cheer- 
fully. “He knows she’s at Lady Huggins’. And 
yet Jimmy says they mean to see us every day.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant, Allie,” Dora replied, 
blushing, in spite of herself. 

And then she sat down to practise the music she 
was to play for troops of merry children enjoying 
their holidays. 


CHAPTER XII.—A MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 
“Tr’s no use denying it, Allie, I’m terribly nervous, 
I greatly fear I shall break down !” 

“Nonsense, Dora! Why, darling, that would be 
absurd, for you’ve sung for us many a time without 
a bit of fear, and surely you don’t think more of the 
opinion of strangers than of ours.” 

“No, Alice, but seeing so many strange faces 
frightens me, and I begin to shake,” Dora replied ; 
“but if you stand close to me, dear, I shan’t be 
frightened ; just put your hand on my chair or touch 
my dress. Oh, Alice! if you only could play my 
accompaniment,” 

“Tf I only could I would, dear,” Alice replied, 
sadly, “ but I can’t, so Ill just stand by and cheer 
you up, and if any one even stares at you, I’ll just 
carry you home directly ; and now let me plait your™ 
hair ; we must be ready in plenty of time, and you 
must try over the carol once more. Come now, Dora 
dearest, remember what a help it will be to me, what 
a comfort to the mother, if you succeed, We are 
dependent on you now !” 

“TIL not fail you, Alice, if I can ; and, should I 
break down, it’s a comfort to me to know that you 
will be there to sympathise with me. I think, if 
they had not said you might have come too, I should 
have refused the engagement, and that would have 
been a pity.” 

“Tt would, darling, for all of us,” and then Alice 
proceeded to lay out Dora’s black lace dress, and 
arrange a little bouquet of Christmas roses for her 
throat. It was an important night for Dora. She 
was going to sing at an evening party, at a day’s 
notice, two songs and a Christmas carol, for it was 
Christmas Eve. The lady who had been engaged 
first met with an accident, and was unable to leave 
her room, so the principal of the Musical Academy 
came round herself and asked Dora to fulfil the en- 
gagement. She would receive a guinea for her engage- 
ment, and her cab fare to Canonbury and back, and 
also permission for Alice to accompany her, and it 
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really seemed as if they were becoming rich on all 
the money Dora earned. At first it seemed as if 
she dare not go and take the place of a popular and 
experienced singer, but the principal pointed out to 
her that she would have to make a beginning some 
time, and fortune favoured her in making her début 
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and Alice was to accompany her sister. Of course 
they had never heard Miss Winsey’s name at Weston 
Street, and the east was not farther from the west 
than Canonbury seemed from Portland Square. Not 
the faintest or remotest thought of meeting entered 
either Edith’s or Dora’s mind, and even Alice, who 


“Not a word of their poverty or privations was even mentioned when Edith came.”—p. 232. 


at the house of a lady who was a liberal patron, but 
no judge of music. “ Though at the same time, Miss 
Wyat, I really do not think you need fear criticism ; 
all you require is a little confidence to do very well,” 
she added, kindly. So it chanced that Dora was to 
sing at a party at Miss Winsey’s, to which Lady 


* Huggins, her son Herbert, and Edith were invited, 


usually took a long look ahead, never dreamed of 
such a possibility. Edith had not been to see them 
for ten days; she rarely wrote to them, and then 
no more than a line or two at a time, just to say 
she was well and hoped they were so too. So with 
scarcely a thought of Edith or her fine friends, Dora 
and Alice set off in a cab to Hilton Crescent, Canon- 
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bury, leaving the mother at home alone to think of 
Dora’s gentle refined face, and Alice’s quiet graceful 
dignity. Surely no mother had ever been so blessed 
in her daughters, she assured herself. Surely no 
widow had ever so much to be thankful for. 

| When they reached Hilton Crescent both Dora 
and Alice were awed by the signs of a large party. 
Dora earried a roll of music; and, just as they 
entered the hall, a pompous servant asked “if she 
was the young person from the Academy ?” 

Alice replied promptly that she was ; and taking 
her sister by the arm pushed her forward, as the 
footman indicated, by a faint nod, that they were to 
follow him. He led the way to a quiet little ante- 
room, and said he would bring any refreshments they 
would like. 
tt Both asked for a cup of tea ; and then, when they 
were alone, Alice took Dora by both hands. 
| “ Now, my pet, you can sing, you must sing, you 
" shall sing-—just this time!” she said, resolutely. 

“No nonsense! Now, Dora, I won’t let you fail!” 

“T won't fail, Allie !” 

And a moment later, before the wished-for cup of 
tea arrived, she was summoned to the drawing-room, 
and met at the door by Miss Winsey. 

“You are to play your own accompaniments, I 
think,” she said, not unkindly, “and this is your 

Well, don’t be 
i frightened ; we're not very critical, but we like good 
music, and the band are having their supper.” 

“Flattering !” Alice thought, as she followed the 
gorgeously attired lady to the piano. “ Fortunately, 
poor Dora is too nervous to hear a word.” 





{ sister, come to give you courage. 


However, once she got seated at the instrument, 
with her back to the crowd of gaily dressed ladies, 
all her nervousness vanished. She only thought of 
doing her best, reflecting credit on the Academy, and 
earning money for the mother and Alice. She sang 
as she had never sung before, and her sister, standing 
beside her, listened breathless from delight and pride. 
A ringing encore followed, and Dora got through her 
second song with even more success than the first. 
Miss Winsey asked her if she would be so kind as to 
sing them something else just before the carol, de- 
clared she must come again very soon, as she was 
perfectly delicious, and then ordered her straight off 
to the supper-room to have something to eat. Dora 
blushed, and hung her head shyly ; but Alice glanced 
round, and there, in the embrasure of one of the 
windows, stood her sister Edith, beautifully dressed, 
very pale, but still lovely, toying with her fan, and 
apparently listening attentively to something a 
gentleman was saying to her, 

“She must have recognised us, must have known 
Dora’s voice amongst a thousand,” Alice thought, 
sadly. 
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It was bitterly hard, but Alice was grateful that 
Dora had been spared. She could not have seen, and 
surely Edith would find some excuse for going away 
before the next song came on. 

Edith did go, but not for the reason Alice supposed, 
Lady Huggins, a little later, had wandered into the 
conservatory and found her son Herbert and Edith 
alone. She paused a moment to listen, and heard 
him say that he loved her—more than all else 
in the world, more than life or wealth. She 
saw the colour rise to Edith’s cheeks, the sudden 
brilliance flash into her eyes ; and then, before she 
had time to answer the low impassioned question of 
Herbert, Lady Huggins stood before them, calm, 
smiling, affable, but with a hard glitter in her eyes, 

“ Edith dear,” she said, quietly, “I don’t feel very 
well ; I want you to come home!” 

“ Certainly, Lady Huggins, with pleasure,” she re- 
plied, glad of an excuse to escape. She had seen 
Dora and Alice ; but how could she, with Herbert, and 
ever so many other people round her, speak to them? 
Besides, she was mortified, angry, indignant that they 
should be there, forgetting entirely that it was her- 
self was most to blame; and she was glad of an 
excuse to escape before Dora returned to sing the 
Christmas carol that Miss Winsey had made one of 
the grand features of the party. 

When they were alone in the carriage, Lady 
Huggins dropped her amiable manner and glanced 
at her companion sternly. 

“ Edith,” she said, leaning a little forward, so as 
to look into the girl’s white startled face, “ Edith, is 
it true that my son Herbert loves you ?” 

“Yes, [ think it is true,” was the low reply. 

“ And that you love him ?” 

a ag 

“Oh! we will talk this matter over when we 
reach home,” and Lady Huggins leaned back in 
her corner of the carriage, leaving Edith to her own 
reflections. 

Dora, meantime, sang her song, and just on the 
stroke of twelve, the whole drawing-room was hushed 
as her pure sweet voice rose in the plaintive, touching 
“ Noel,” and in response to an enthusiastic encore, she 
sang a verse of “Christians, awake! Salute the 
Happy Morn!” It was all she could do, and with 
an appealing glance at Alice, stood up from the 
piano, She looked so pale and weary that no one 
asked her to do more, and in a few minutes they 
were driving home, and Dora, in the darkness of the 
cab, confessed that the reason she could not go on 
was not either nervousness or fatigue, but excessive 
astonishment ; for on chancing to look up, she had 
seen Dr, Pengelly, who was standing by one of the 
windows regarding her intently. 

(To be continued.) 
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Music by the Rev. F. Peet, Mus.B., Oxon. 
(Vicar of Heslington, York.) 
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For ever with the Lord! 
Father, if ‘tis Thy will, 
The promise of that faithful word 


E’en here to me fulfil, 












So when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 


5. 
Knowing as I am known, 
How shall I love that word! 
And oft repeat before the throne— 
For ever with the Lord ! 
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THE DIVINE LIFE. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS 


ON GREAT SUBJECTS.) 


BY THE REY, P, B. POWER, M.A, AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC, 


SELF-INJURY FROM SIN. 
“Which they have done against themselves,” 


ZA JEREMIAH Xi. 17. 
/ ny "SOST people think of sin as an injury 


me) to God. When they sin, and think 
3 about it at all, their main idea 
unquestionably is about God, and 
His law. They also think, perhaps, 
that they will be punished for it. 
But their idea of punishment is 
that God, to avenge Himself, will do something 
to them ; and if they can only escape that in any 
way, then it does not much matter. Indeed, only 
guarantee them from God’s acting in the matter, 
and they will sin again and again in the same 
way, and never trouble themselves further about 
it. And the reason is, because they do not know 
that when a man sins he hurts himself, and 
cannot help doing so. A man does not know 
that to be able to sin with impunity, he must 
be able to run away from himself, as well as from 
God. 

“© Israel,” says Hosea, “ thou hast destroyed 
thyself.” ‘ Do they provoke me to anger,” says 
this same prophet Jeremiah in chap. vii. “ saith 
the Lord ; do they not provoke themselves to the 
confusion of their own faces ?” 

Now, why do not men see this? Because of 
the present pleasure of a sin, They are, they 
think, so much the gainers by any pleasure re- 
ceived—self is the gainer, not the loser—at least, 
so they think. 

And there is another reason. Men are ignorant 
of the principles on which God’s laws are framed. 
They think that God is an arbitrary God, Who 
says, ‘You shall do this, and you shall not do that,” 
just as He likes, without there being any 
particular reason for what He commands or for- 
bids. And this being the case, if they can escape 
punishment from His hands for any particular 
sin, they need not trouble themselves any more 
about it. Like Adam and Eve, they believe that 
God grudges them this or that; they do not see 
that, when He says “ Let this or that alone,” it is 
because it is sharp, and will cut us; or poison, and 
will kill us. 

What a sad aspect we must present very often 
to God, to the angels! Even in this world, what 
a sad aspect a drunkard presents to a physician. 
The Bible tells men they are not to get drunk, 
but it does not enter into many particulars of the 
evil of drink ; it simply tells us that drunkards 
shall not enter the Kingdom of heaven, 

And we are expected to be obedient, and to be 


sober, because God tells us to be so. But the 
physician who knows something about the body 
which God has made, and the laws under which 
it lives, will tell you what excess in drink does 
for the liver, and head, and heart, and limbs ; 
and the social philosopher will tell you what it 
does for a man’s trade, and home, and for society, 
of which he isa member. God knows all this, 
and He knows much more; for He knows what 
excess will do for a man in the world to come; 
and so, when He tells us we are to be sober, and 
temperate, the law is for our own sakes; if we 
break it, we offend against ourselves as well as 
God. 

This is only an example of all sin. You 
cannot steal, lie, idle, be in a bad temper, do or 
be anything bad and aguinst God’s law, without 
its being an injury, and a serious one, to your- 
self. 

Remember this—None of God’s laws are 
arbitrary. They all have their foundation in 
reason and the fitness of things, whether you see 
it or not ; God made the law because it would be 
for your good. 

“ Godliness,” in ways which men do not know, 
“has the promise of the life which now is, as well 
as of that which is to come.” 

Think now with reference to this matter on 
these two things. 

I. How much God has put in your own power 
with regard to yourselves. God says, ‘ Do not 
hurt yourselves.” Every sin you commit has 
punishment attached to it ; the very deterioration 
of your character following on it will bring you 
into more evil—that in itself will be punishment. 

II. What a madness sin is! The prodigal 
found out that he hurt himself, when he enjoyed 
the pleasures of sin for a season, All mankind 
are bound-together, and he who hurts himself, if 
by nothing else but his bad example, must hurt 
others too. 

Root, then, this thought well within your 
minds, “I cannot commit any sin of any kind 
without not only breaking God’s law, but with- 
out most assuredly grievously hurting myself 
also.” 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF LOVE, 
“Behold thy son; behold thy mother.”—JoHN xix. 26, 27. 
“The only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth,” that is the description which we have 
of our Blessed Lord in the beginning of St. John’s 
Gospel. And immediately after, we have the de- 
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claration of our own interest in that fulness. It 
says— For of His fulness we all received.” 

Christ’s life, His words, His deeds were all to 
have a fulness in them; and that fulness was to 
overflow to men. It has done so. And in pro- 
portion as we take of His fulness, will our empty 
lives become full also. 

Here our Lord seems to be speaking only 
common words. Simply doing an act of filial 
tenderness, but the words, the act, are full; and 
from them flow life-teachings for all of us. 

Jesus says to His mother, “ Behold thy son,” 
when John, to whom he was alluding, was not her 
son after the flesh; and to John, ‘‘ Behold thy 
mother,” when Mary was not his mother, and He 
said no more ; but how full was what He did say 
when heard by the ears and understood by the heart 
of love we know from what followed; “ And from 
that hour the disciple took her unto his own home.” 

Here there is care, not founded on mere duty, 
but on relationship acquired—the relationship of 
love—a relationship which embraced duty, filial 
obligation which was binding, but that duty one 
bound up with love. Mother! Son! Observe, it 
was the relationship of Mary to Jesus and of John 
to Jesus that brought about this new relationship 
of Mary to John, If they had not both belonged 
to Him, they never could have henceforth thus 
belonged to each other. 

From the fulness of these words of Jesus, there 
flow some teachings for ourselves. 

Christ calls us to act, if we be beloved disciples 
of His, because of His interest in this or that 
Because Mary was His mother—and henceforth in 
the nature of things she could know Him in the 
flesh no more—John, who was to tarry in the flesh, 
& was to make her his mother. 

And this is what gives to the work which 
Christ gives us to do, the positions which He calls 
upon us to fill, their high demand. He says, “‘ Do 
this, or leave that undone,” not for mere duty’s 
§ sake, but because of high relationship to Me. 
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Ys CHAPTER IL. 
OOR little Miss Kimper passed but a restless 
night. As soon as she heard sounds of life 
~» in the kitchen, Miss Janie went to see if she 
could get her sister a cup of tea. 

A fire was blazing away cheerily in the kitchen 
grate, and seated before it, in a small Windsor 
arm-chair, was a little fair-haired boy. He was 
leaning his head on his hand, and gazing thought- 
fully into the fire, while Jacob, the lanky youth, was 
sweeping the floor. 

“Look ’ere, Benny,” said Jacob, “if Muster Lever 
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We shall often in the course of life meet with 
work we have to do, which seems to be out of the 
natural beat of things to us, and which can be- 
come in any way binding on us, only because it is 
something to Him, and we shall do it only if we 
see this. The person who sees himself, and 
something which he is called upon to do, both in 
relationship to Christ, will try to carry out the 
mind of Christ in that matter. “From that hour 
that disciple took her unto his own home.” 

Christ so speaks here as to interweave the ob- 
ligation of duty and the spontaneity and freeness 
of love. But duty is kept in the background. 
To care for a mother was both duty and love, 
Jesus bound Mary to John and John to Mary ; 
just as now He binds this or that to us, and us to 
it. It takes hold of us, and we are to take hold 
of it. If it only takes hold of us it may be 
burdensome ; if we also take hold of it, then the 
relationship which Christ would establish is com- 
plete. From that hour we can fulfil His com- 
mission, whatever it may be. 

Paul, when he is writing to Philemon, says, “I 
might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee,” but 
he adds, “yet for love’s sake I rather beseech 
thee.” Love and duty are both there; but the 
love is what in God-given relationships will act. 

Let us desire the intelligence of love, which 
will not want every minute particular entered 
into. The old law went into these ; the new one, 
written in our hearts, with its inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost, need not. John took in at once the 
Saviour’s thought. From that hour he took 
Mary unto his own home. 

Surely if we know Christ, if we also have 
heard Him speak from His cross ; we shall feel 
that we have to do with many persons and things 
in such a relation as otherwise we should never 
have felt that we had so to do with them, but 
now His voice has given us a new relationship 
to some person or some thing, and we must act 
as that relationship points out. 


WENT HOME. 


OF HIS LITTLE ONES.” 


thought as you was down ‘ere this cold mornin’, afore 
the place is a bit warm, he ’d just let me know it. 
He said, partic’lar, you was to stop in bed.” 

“T didn’t want to be alone, Jacob,” the child said, 
apologetically. “Uncle Nat won't be cross when I 
tell him.” 

“Dear me, what a pale little face you ’ve got, little 
boy !” exclaimed Miss Janie, who just then pushed 
open the door and stood looking at Benny. “My 
goodness me! how cold and raw it is this morning. 
I’d no idea it was so cold.” 

“You don’t feel it in the parlour,’ 


5) 


said Jacob, 
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grumpily. “This ’ere place is full o draughts, and 


Benny ain’t used to it. Muster Lever can’t a-bear 
him to poke his nose inside ’ere this winter time, but 
*tain’t my fault ; he would come down, he would.” 

“T didn’t like to be alone,” the child said, very 
sadly. “You don’t know what I lie and think of, 
Jacob,” 

Jacob's only reply was a grunt. 

Miss Janie felt more than ever uncomfortable. 

“ Won't you come into the parlour, and sit there a 
bit?” she asked, coaxingly. 

Benny readily agreed, and was presently installed 
by Miss Kimper’s side, ministering to her amuse- 
ment by a glowing account of his “ Uncle Nat.” 

“ You can’t think how kind he is to every one,” he 
The child added the last two 
words with a little melancholy sigh that attracted 
Miss Kimper’s notice. 


said, “’cept Bobby.” 


* And who is Bobby ?” she asked. 

“Oh, Bobby; he’s just Bobby. He’s got a 
muvver, What beats and starves him ; and Bobby’s 
very clever, he is. He used to come every day, but 
Uncle Nat wouldn’t have it, and now I never sees 
him—hardly ever. Jacob doesn’t like him neither.” 

* Poor Bobby,” said Miss Kimper, compassionately, 
thereby winning Benny’s heart. 

Mr. Lever presently pushed open the shop-door, 
and Benny flew out to mect him. 
watched them. 

* Dear heart,” she said to her sister, “that man’s 
just bound up in that child, but what a delicate little 
creature he looks !” 

The doctor came in a little later on, and found 


Miss Janie 


that Miss Kimper had, in addition to her sprain, re- 
eeived a considerable shock to her nerves from the fall. 
A railway journey was not to be thought of yet awhile. 

The poor little creatures looked from one to the 
other in dismay. 

“But what’s to be done ?” cried the more voluble 
Milly, feebly. I’m sure such kindness—from a 
stranger, too-—we couldn’t trespass, Janie dear.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the other, putting up her hands. 
“Trespass on such kindness, oh no !” 

“ We shall come to the workhouse, I believe,” said 
Miss Kimper, beginning to ery. 
I know we shall !” 

“There ’s poor ma’s silver spoons and things, care- 
fully wrapped up in shammy leathers,” said her 
sister, reassuringly. “ P’raps Mr. Lever would take 
them of us.” 

“Oh, Janie,” cried Miss Milly. “When we've taken 
such eare of them, and only had them out on Sundays,” 

“We cant live on nothing,” replied Miss Janie, 
somewhat shortly ; “and you know you'd break 
your heart in the werkhouse, Milly. P’raps Mr. 
Lever could advise us. I’m sure he’s very kind.” 

“Oh, yes! ask him what to do, Janie,” said Miss 
Kimper, wiping her eyes; “he’s very kind. Oh, 
dear! ch, dear!” 


* Poor little things, 


Accordingly, Miss Janie went to Mr. Lever, and 
gave him the full history of Tobias’ delinquencies. 


THE QUIVER. 


The little jeweller said he would readily purchase 
some of the silver, and undertake not to sell it again 
for twelve months clear. In the meantime, he ad- 
vised them to take a room near by for a week, in 
which time Miss Milly would recover the shock she 
had received, and they might be able to hear of some 
suitable employment. 

This seemed the only plan ; so a room was found, 
and during the day the two little maiden ladies 
bade adieu to the quaint household which had so 
hospitably opened its doors to receive them. The 
next morning Miss Janie started off to fetch the 
silver, Mr, Lever taking her ticket, and seeing her 
into the proper train. 

The winter evening was closing in when she again 
alighted at the busy station. Mr. Lever’s shop was 
so close, that she ran in to leave the silver. 

“T sent our Benny along to keep your sister com- 
pany,” the jeweller said, as he turned the articles 
over. “Jacob can step upand feteh him back.” 

“How very kind !—but let him be quick. I’m 
anxious to get back to poor Milly,” Miss Janie 
replied. 

Jacob pulled a cap out of his pocket, and declared 
himself ready. The two odd figures started off to- 
gether, Jacob striding along with his lanky legs, 
little Miss Janie nimbly trotting by his side. 

“Come to fetch Benny,” he said, casting a searching 
glance around the room, as he followed Miss Janie 
across the threshold, and stood sheepishly in’ the 
middle of the room. 

“ Benny, why I sent the dear child home ever so 
long ago,” replied Miss Kimper. ‘‘ You don’t say 
you haven’t seen him, and [ sent him so particular, 
before it began to get dark, knowing that your good 
kind master, Mr. Lever 

Jacob unceremoniously interrupted Miss Kimper’s 
well-meant explanations. “If harm comes to Benny,” 
he eried, “itll just break the master’s heart ;” and 
without another word, he turned sharply round and 
strode out of the house. 

** What manners!” cried little Miss Kimper, raising 
her hands, ‘ How he would have horrified poor ma.” 





CHAPTER III, 


THE early dusk of a November afternoon was begin- 
ning to creep over London when Benny left Miss 
Kimper’s lodging. He started off at a run, and 
should have reached home in ten minutes, but he 
did not, for something happened to prevent him. 

Mr. Lever’s shop had originally been nothing more 
than one of the huge archways on which the railway 
line was constructed, he having conceived the happy 
idea of building it in and forming it into a shop and 
There was a whole row of these arches 
beyond the little shop which stood next to the 
station, great bare damp places, with murky walls 
and evil-looking shadows lurking in their noisome 
depths, Benny, a timid fanciful child, had an 
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unconquerable dread of these ghostly arches, which 
he had confided to no one but his child-friend Bobby 
He was never out alone after dark, for Mr, Lever was 
watchful over the child, and kept him as carefully as 
alittle prince, so people said. 

When the little lad left Miss Kimper, the thought 
of passing those great frowning arches made him run 
pretty quickly. They were bad enough in the dull 
light of winter days, but what they must be in the 
What horrible 
creatures might not be hidden away in the dark 
The child 


ran quicker as this idea seized him, saying over 


dark it was too terrible to imagine. 
corners, ready to pounce out upon him! 


quickly, under his breath, “ Pray, God, take care of 
me! pray, God, take care of me !” 

When he arrived in sight of the arches he was so 
out of breath he was obliged to stand still, so that he 
Except when the 
trains came in, there were few people passed that 


might be able to dash past them. 


way, and poor little Bennie stood irresolutely peering 
through the gathering murk, in the hope of discerning 
figures coming out of the station. 

There were none, so suinmoning up.all his courage, 
he prepared to make a dash for it, before it should 
get darker and foggier. 

He had got as far as the last arch but one, when a 
small figure, in tattered garments, really did dart out 
and seize him by the arm. 

The child shrieked. 

“Hush, Benny, don’t be a little silly,” eried a well- 
known voiee. “I’ve been a-waitin’ about ‘ere these 
last three days to catch a sight o you, when that 
there Lankyshins was out 0’ the way. Just come 
inside this arch, where no one can’t see us.” 

“Oh, no, Bobby dear, not in there !” cried Benny, 
shuddering. 

The boy in the tattered clothes laughed. 

“You ain’t afraid, are you?” he cried. “ Why, 
lor, Bennie, how ’d you like to sleep there all night, 
with nuflin but a bit of straw, what you had to beg 
afore you could get it 2?” 

“Oh, Bobby iL? 
they ?” 


cried Benny, “ nobody did it, did 


“Didn't they? that’s all,” replied the boy, care- 
lessly, “Precious cold it is, too. It ’ud kill any 


chap as wasn’t born to be hanged.” 


“Oh, Bobby dear, don’t say such things,” Benny 
exclaimed, half crying, more at Bobby’s reckless tone 


than at the words, the drift of which his simple mind 
seareely comprehended. 

“It’s very well for you,” cried Bobby, impatiently. 
“There * 


very ground you treads upon, and takin’ precious 


>that Uncle Nat o’ yours a doatin’ on the 
good care o’ you. How’d you like to be me, Benny, 
with kicks and cuffs and blows instead of vittles and 
drink? How'd you like to be swore at if you asked 
for a piece o’ bread? How'd you like to be kicked 
down stairs once a week reg’lar? How ’d you like to 
have nothin’ but rags an’ old boots as you picked up 
in the gutter? How'd you like it for folks to call 
you a thief, when you wasn’t nothin’ ¢’ the sort, only 
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’cos you was ragged, and never trust you to old a 
’orse, nor nothin’? How'd you like it, eh, Benny ?” 

“T wish you couldn't be like all that, Bobby,” 
said Benny, with a very troubled face. “ Dear 
Bobby, I do wish you couldn’t.” 

“ Don’t you think if you was to tell it all to Uncle 
Nat, and if you was to coax him a bit, he might let 
me come and live along o’ you?” Bobby asked in a 
very wheedling voice. 

“He wouldn’t, I know, Bobby,” Benny replied, 
dismally. “ He got quite ‘put out when you used to 
come to tea every day, and said you wasn't never to 
come without being asked.” 

“What prime days those was, young ’un, wasn’t 
they ?” “My 
goodness! that little parlour in there with the fire, 
and the tea laid out, and you and Uncle Nat and 
Lankyshins a sittin’ all round! Don’t I often think 
on it when I’m out ’ere a shiverin’ in them archways ? 
Oh lor, the toast! Wasn’t it good, though ? ” 

“But, Bobby, why don’t you go home ?” Benny 
asked. 

“Home!” cried Bobby, with a short laugh, “I’d 
’Tain’t quite so bad when 


Bobby said, with glistening eyes. 


sooner sleep in the street. 
I can sell my creases, but this ere weather no one 
I’ve tried matches, too, but the 
gents mostly tells me to get along for a little thief, 
and the swells cuts at me with their canes sometimes. 
Look ’ere, Benny, a’ you think as how you could get 
I’m that awful ’ungry I could 


won't buy ’em. 


me a bit of supper ? 
a'most eat you.” 

Benny stood irresolute, torn between obedience to 
the wishes of his kind guardian and sympathy for his 
friend Bobby. Mr. Lever had come to the conclusion 
some time ago that Bobby was a bad boy, and for- 
hidden his visits, although at first he had liked and 
pitied the lad. Nothing could persuade Benny to 
take this view of his friend’s character. He was one 
of those spiritually minded children, who dwell 
naturally upon everything good, and loving Bobby 
with child-like unreasoning, would never be able to 
think of him as one of the wicked people whom all 
the world hated. 

Poo hungry Bobby sleeping in that dreadful arch- 
way was an idea that made the child shudder. A 
sudden notion struck him. If he gave Bobby his 
own food, that couldn’t harm Uncle Nat. But how 
was it to be done? Only by getting in through the 
back way, and taking the bread out of the pantry. 
That done, he could easily refuse to cat any tea or 
supper. 

Benny’s 
proval, 


uggestion met with Bobby's warm ap- 


‘“ “Ty 
help you, and keep a look-out while you ’re a-gettin’ 
the grub ; and if there ’s anything nice in that there 
cupboard, Benny, jist you bring me a little bit.” 

The two boys crept out at the other side of the 
arch, which abutted upon a stretch of muddy waste 
ground, Timid Benny shuddered, and caught very 
tight hold of his companion’s hand, as they traversed 


Ceme on, Benny!” he eried, eagerly. 
\ gery 
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that Bobby could ery, and it seemed to show him, 
more than any words, how very hungry and forsaken 
the little fellow felt. 

“ Never mind, Bobby,” Benny said, frightened and 


i 

t H 

: I this lonely hideous way. Nothing but his love for 
| Bobby could have induced him to carry out this deed, 
so full of perils and horrors, 

HH They reached the back of Mr. Lever’s house safely, 
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“Benny was presently installed by Miss Kimper’s side.”—p. 238. 
and, listening at the dark kitchen window, found all — half-crying ; “I ‘Il go in, and ask Uncle Nat—that ‘Il 4 
silent. Bobby jumped up on the window-sill, and _ be better.” 4 
began softly to pull at the sash. It was bolted ! “No, it won't,” Bobby cried, dismally. “ He'll 4 
7 . : : ° Pi 4 
The keen disappointment to the wretched little hun- say I am a bad ’un, an’ a little cadge, an’ tell lies. 4 
gry boy was just a touch more than even his reckless So I am, but this ain’t lies, an’ I never stole nothin’, ‘ 
{ spirit could bear. He flung himself down on the sodden neither, though I’ve often wanted to when I've seed 4 
ground, and burst into a perfect rage of cries and 


| howls. It was a new experience to Benny to see 


the heaps o’ things outside the shops, an’ me a-starvin’. 
. . . ? 
Id ha’ took ’em lots o’ times, only for thinkin’ 0 
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goin’ to prison if 1 was caught; but prison ain’t as 
bad as archways, or a heap of stinkin’ straw, aw’ 
nothin’ but kicks and clouts.” 

“Come on, Bobby, aw LT'll ask Uncle Nat!” 
Benny cried, tugging at Bobby’s hand. 

Bobby got up slowly, and allowed himself to be 
led. 

“T'll wait here,” he said when they reached the 
front part of the arehway. “ 

Benny darted away, feeling much relieved, in spite 
of a heavy sense of sorrowful care on Bobby’s behalf. 
Creeping in the back way and taking food out of the 
cupboard seemed too much like stealing, and he felt 
sure his good kind Uncle Nat could not be so hard- 
hearted as Bobby made out. As he came past the 
shop-window he caught sight of Mr. Lever, engaged 
in conversation with another man—a friend ap- 
parently, for they were laughing and talking away 
very fast. It would never do to tell his story at such 
amoment. He must have Uncle Nat’s whole atten- 
tion, and not run the risk of being dismissed with a 
few impatient words before he had told all. He 
must wait till the unwelcome visitor had gone. 

He stood in the half-open doorway, his smail 


Look sharp, Benny !” 


figure hidden from view by the ground-glass sereen 
which encircled the window. How impatiently he 
stood listening to those cheerful voices, heedlessly 
chattering away the moments, which seemed so long 
to him and poor Bobby! Ten long minutes slipped 
by—to Benny more like an hour—when Benny sud- 
denly bethought himself that he had two pennies in 
a money-box up-stairs. They would buy Bobby 
something ; but first he would just run and tell Bobby 
that if Uncle Nat should forbid him to come out 
again he would drop them out of the bedroom window. 
Back he ran to the archway where Bobby had been 
hiding, but no Bobby was to be seen. In vain Benny 
ealled and whistled, even penetrating some way into 
the now dark archway. Bobby had disappeared. 

“Certainly he could not be far off,” the child 
thought, and peered into the next archway, calling 
Had he gone round 
Benny shuddered at the thought 
of going through the arch and by that dismal waste, 
alone and in the chill darkness. But Bobby was 
starving. If he could not have some food, perhaps he 
would go and steal it, and then he would grow to be 
one of those wicked people of whom he thought with 
terror when he lay in bed awake and alone. 

Where could Bobby have gone? The child ran 


softly, but getting no answer. 
to the back again ? 


dong the dark roadway, past all those yawning 
arches, till he reached the end where it turned into 
a busy lighted thoroughfare. Not a sign of Bobby 
was to be seen. Very reluctantly he turned back 
and ran home, too full of fear for Bobby to have any 
for himself. 

The stranger had gone, and Jacob, too, when the 
child once more reached the shop. 
He ran in, and, seizing hold 
of Mr. Lever’s hand, poured out the tale of Bobby's 
Woes. At the end of it Mr, Lever laughed, 
940 


Here was his chance. 


How Benny Wenr Howe. 
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“ Bobby’s a smart little chap,” he said, kindly, 
but without much concern ; “he knows you’ve got 
a soft little heart, Benny. If he’d been really 
hungry he ’d have waited a little longer. Run in 
by the fire. You’re half frozen.” 

But Benny could not se easily be put off. 

“Unele Nat, [ know he’s very hungry,” Benny 
pleaded. 

“Nonsense, Benny !” Mr. Lever replied. 


“T wish he might have my tea.” 

“ And 
if he had your tea, he wouldn’t be satisfied till he 
could squeeze his way in again, and live here along 
of you. We know Bobby.” 

“1 wish he could,” Benny said. 

“T dare say you do,” Mr. Lever replied ; “ but 
the house isn’t made of elastic,.nor the loaves 
neither, Benny. I’ve got you and Jacob, and there 
isn’t room for any more. There are lots more little 
fellows like Bobby, but ’t isn’t likely I can take ’em 
all in ; besides, Bobby ’s deep and artful.” 

“T don’t think Bobby knows any better, Uncle 
Nat,” Benny said, looking up at Mr. Lever with his 
large, thoughtful eyes, “’cos his muvver don’t teach 
him, and he’s not got kind friends.” 

“Yes, Benny he has one,” Mr. Lever replied with 
a kindly smile. “ Where to goodness is Jacob all 
this time ? I sent him to fetch you, and you’ve come 
What can he want to wait for?’ 

Mr. Lever had to ge’ the tea himself, for Jacob 
had not returned. When at last he made his appear- 
ance, he came slinking in with furtive frightened 
glances, which rapidly changed at the sight of 
Benny. 

“Why, Benny, where have you been?” he cried, 
“ There ’s me been a-rushing about all over the place, 
lookin’ after you.” 

“T was outside talking to Bobby,” Benny re- 
plied. 

“Talking to Bobby!” echoed Jacob. “ Nice sort 0’ 
boy for you to talk to, Benny. I said Bobby wasn’t 
no good, and he ain’t, but you ain’t likely to talk to 
him again a little while.” 

All this was said as much to his master as Benny, 
Jacob had never been able to see anything good in 
Bobby, and Benny’s infatuation for the miserable 
little waif exasperated him. 

“What do you mean, Jacob?” Mr. Lever asked. 
“You needn’t tease the child.” 

“T seed Bobby up the street there when I was 
He wasn’t up to no good, but 


) 


alone. 


lookin’ out for Benny. 
he ain’t likely to do it again.” 

Benny sprang up from his little chair and came 
over to Jacob’s side, looking up into the lad’s stolid 
face with a frightened pleading gaze. “ What was 
the matter with Bobby ?” he cried.‘ What was he 
doing, Jacob ?” 

Jacob looked away, across at the blank wall, as if 
he could not bear to see the child’s face, while he re- 
plied slowly, “ He was a-stealin’, Benny, and a police- 
man come up and collared him, an’ Bobby he walks 
off with tother bobby, as grand as you like, not a bit 


ashamed nor nothin’,” Jacob was beginning to wax 
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eloquent when an angry exclamation from his master 
stopped him short, 

His eyes dropped upon Benny. The child’s face 
was perfectly white, his lips twitching, his eyes wide 





and seared looking. Mr. Lever took the little fellow 
up in his arms, and with soothing words carried him 
away to bed, 

(To be continued.) 








HEROES OF THE FAITH. 
1V.—BISHOP HOOPER (b. 1195, d. Feb. 9., 1555). 


With fretted pinnacles and lofty tower, 
That has stood firm through many a stormy 
hour, 3 
Unchanged with changing creed, or new desire, 
Mid strife of men or bigot’s jealous ire— 
So Hooper stood, unchanged, unchangeable, 
Bold in the faith which he had preached so well ; 
And sealed his firmness in the martyr’s fire. 


(e. — . P 
@ IKE some cathedral crowned with stately spire, 

5) 

Go-” 


Beneath the shadow of his own dear fane, 
The noble tower pointing to God’s sky, 
Life lying at his feet,* he chose to die 
A lingering death of torture and of pain, 
That he might show his flock and all the land, 
That faith and fortitude go hand in hand. 
GrorGE WEATHERLY. 


* Bishop Hooper was burned at Gloucester, after refusing 
to stultify his conscience and accept the pardon which was 
viaced in a box at his feet. The faggots, being green, 
burned slowly, and his sufferings were terribly prolonged. 
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the ants of Nice and Palestine, 
there isa kind of ant that is found 
in Texas that displays even greater 
wisdom than these. For it not 
only gathers the seed that man 
grows and wild plants produce of 
their own accord, but it actually 
grows its own corn It is a 
thorough farmer, and does all that the wisest farmer 
could do. It actually prepares a portion of ground 
about ten or twelve feet around its nest, by clearing 
away from it all stones and weeds, and everything 
that would hinder the growth of what it cultivates ; 
a work of no small labour and difficulty in the rich 
soil and under the hot sun of Texas. In this cleared 
field it sows the seed of a kind of plant called 
“ant-rice,” and watches its growth, and carefully 














with its sharp teeth the stalk of the plant below the 
ear, when the ear falls to the ground ; and out of the 
ear it threshes or beats the grain, and finally gathers 
it into its barn in its nest, and has no doubt a 
happy harvest-home. This thing would seem inere- 
dible, were it not that it has been seen over and 
over again; and learned men of the highest cha- 
racter have vouched for its truth, and have them- 
selves watched the whole operation from the 
beginning to the end with the greatest interest and 
wonder. 

Having told you all these 1«arvellous things about 
the ant, you will not be astonished, I am sure, that 
Solomon, the great king who had such grand palaces, 
and such vast wealth, and who knew all the things 
of Nature and of man—should not only himself study 
the habits of the ant with deep interest, but earnestly 














ask you and me todo the same. You will not wonder 
that the wise Agur, the son of Jakeh, speaking of 
four things that are little upon the earth, but are ex- 
ceedingly wise, should say that “ the ants are a people 
not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the summer.” 
You have all, Tam sure, seen an ant ; but I dare say 
none of youever thought of looking at it with interest 
or pleasure. When in the country, you have turned 
up a stone, and seen underneath it a multitude of 
little red creatures running away, each with a white 
eve in its mouth, you were more frightened than 
curious ; and you speedily let the stone fall back 
And I dare say you think that, 
because an ant is a very small and humble creature, 
that it cannot be worth while thinking much about 
it. The elephant and the dog, you suppose, are the 


again into its place. 


wisest of all animals ; and stories about them are in- 
teresting to you. And 
yet, my dear young friends, if I were to tell you all 


But who cares for an ant? 


the extraordinary things the ants do in our own and 
in foreign countries—so like the actions of human 
beings that you can hardly deny them the gift of 
reason—you would acknowledge that not elephants 
fair 
next to man in point of intelligence. 


claim to rank 
Nay, Solomon 


goes further than that, and says that, in point of 


and dogs, but ants, have a 


wisdom, the ants are superior to some men. For he 
sends the careless and idle to learn a lesson from 
these wise little creatures, who are marvels of indus- 
try, taking advantage of every sunny moment in 
stunmer to store up food for the season of want that 
is coming on. Small and humble as these creatures 
are—and the foot of the smallest boy or girl could 
erush some hundreds of them at once—God has put 
into their humble little bodies instincts that are too 
viten wanting in many of the men and women who 
call themselves the lords of creation. 

So important were ants considered by the ancients 
that in the Koran—the sacred book of the Mahometans 
—2 whole chapter—the twenty-seventh, is entitled 
“An-Namlu,” from “ Nembla,” the Arabie word for 
ant—and in the “f Mishna,” a book written after the 
hirth of Christ, containing the customs and traditions 
of the Jews, we find it mentioned that the ants in Pales- 
tine accumulated stores of corn sufficiently large and 
valuable to make them the subject of legislation. If 
in ant’s granary were found in the midst of a grow- 
ing crop of corn, its contents belonged to the pro- 
prietor of the field. But if the granary was found 
after the crop was cut down, the upper part of 
the heap of grain belonged to the poor, who had the 
privilege of gleaning after the reapers, and the lower 
part to the owner of the plot. This nice question was 
thus settled, on the ground that the lower part of the 
granary, being the oldest, was extracted by the ants 
while the 
upper part of the heap was extracted from the ears of 
corn which lay upon the ground, and which had fallen 
after the reapers had passed, and therefore belonged 
While to this day the Hindvos in 
Rajputana otter dry rice and sugar to the ants, to 


from the corn while it was still standing ; 


>? 


to the cleaners, 


THE HARVESTING ANT. 
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propitiate their good-will, and prevent them from 
laying waste the district by their ravages. 

One of our greatest naturalists, Sir John Lubbock, 
kept ants in captivity for a number of years, and 
studied their habits very closely ; and he has written 
a book full of the most interesting details of their 
wonderful ways, which I would advise you to get and 


read. And an able young naturalist, whom I knew 
well—the late Mr. J. T. Moggridge, who died eleven 


years ago, at Mentone, of consumption—found pleas- 
ing oecupation, for an invalid’s life, in watching the 
harvesting ants in the neighbourhood of his southern 
home. In the midst of the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, great physical weakness and suffering, 
he made with enthusiasm a large number of 
original observations, which he embodied in a charm- 
ing book, called “ Harvesting Ants and Trap-Door 
Spiders "—a book which shows the author to have 
been one of those gentle and refined spirits of whom 
Coleridge thought when he wrote the well-known 
words :— 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


The Arabs held the wisdom of the ant in such 
estimation, that they used to place one of these 
insects in the hand of a newly-born infant, in order 
that the virtues of the ant might pass into and 
Now, my dear children, I would 
not put in your hands an ant, even if I had one 


possess the child. 


for each of you; for [ am afraid, notwithstanding 
what I have said about the sagacity of the ant, that 
you would shrink from it in fear lest it should bite 
But I would 
take the ant as a living text from which to preach to 


you, and throw it away in disgust. 


you a very short sermon—of a few sentences—about 
things that are more important to you than even its 
store of grain is to the ant. I would seek to invoke 
upon you the blessing of the Arab over his new-born 
babe—“ May each of you turn out clever and skilful 
as the ant” in your higher sphere of life. The ant 
acts up to the instinct which God gives to it. It 
fulfils profitably the purposes of its existence. It is in 
its small way what God would have it te be; and 
does what God would have it to do, It cannot dis- 
obey God ; and it knows nothing of that awful thing 

But it is widely different with you and me. 
ave us more knowledge than to the beasts of 


—sin. 
God ¢ 
the field, and He has made us wiser than the fowls 
And therefore He had a right to expect 
But instead of that we give Him far 
We have acted fool- 
ishly ; we have turned away from Him; we have 
broken His commandments ; we have sinned against 
And now He 
can appeal against man, the transgressor, to the fair 
world of beasts and birds and stars that have never 
sinned, and say, “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth; I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against Me.” 

Now God asks you and me to do with our own 
full knowledge and freedom what the aut does un- 


of heaven. 
more from us. 
less than these creatures give. 


Him and against the law of our being. 


consciously by the force of instinct and of natural law, 
He wishes you and me to obey Him from the know- 
ledge that His law is holy, and His commandments 
holy, and just, and good ; and to do what He asks 
us because we love Him, who first loved us and gave 
His Son to die for us. If we could do this—and God's 
ih Spirit will be given to the weakest and youngest of 
| us to enable us to do it—then our perfection would be 
a far higher perfection than that of nature, and God 
ij would be more glorified in us and by us than in and 
He by all the dumb creatures and all the worlds of space. 
i Tam afraid that it is in regard to worldly pros- 

perity and success that the ant’s wisdom is commonly 

quoted as an example. The Egyptians have a pro- 
| is verb, that “ what the ant collects in the course of a 
i 





’ whole year, the monk or lazy idle man eats up in 
Wh one night,’ and like Solomon they urge the sluggard 
. to be diligent, so that he may be rich and prosperous. 
if Now, important as worldly wealth and prosperity are ; 
and I should like you all, if it is God’s good will, to 
be rich and prosperous in this world, we must never 
forget that there is something far more important, 
viz., spiritual wealth and prosperity. And it is in 
regard to this that I would seriously urge you to 
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imitate the wisdom of the ant. As it stores up in the 
season of plenty for the season of scarcity, so should 
you store up of those good things which your Hea- 
venly Father now scatters around you in such rich 
abundance, It is Spring with you now, my dear ehild- 
ren, the fairest, most hopeful, and most plentiful period 
of life. This is the time of preparation. You should 
now gather up a store of heavenly wisdom, a store of 
grace, by God’s help, that will be a provision for your 
souls when in after life days of darkness and trouble 
come upon you, God’s Word is called the seed of 
eternal life. Of that blessed seed scattered around 
you in such profusion, gather up and lay by in the 
granary of your mind, what will be a source of in- 
struction and comfort to you in your time of need, 
when you grow up to be men and women, and ¢o out 
into the world. Seek to have your minds richly 
furnished with divine truth, stored with heavenly 
knowledge. Seek to make a right use of your many 
privileges and opportunities in this sunny season of 
health and youthful happiness, And may He in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
make you wise unto salvation, and fit you for a life 
of usefulness in His service. 
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" f TAT a lucky thing 
% F for you, Hal, that 

5 you were so early at 
the oflice this morn- 
ing! Tonly wish I’d 
been in your place, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, you can 
call it luck, or what 
you please ; but I 
call it luck of my 
own making, or, 
rather, what my 
father would call 





‘ forethought.” 

il “Just as if you 
‘ could know that by 
} coming an hour 
4 


earlier this morning, you would be able to render 
so much service to the firm.” 

“That ’s just your way of looking at things. You 
know how we were all driven yesterday, and chiefly 
through some of the fellows not having their books 
made up to date?” 

“Mine was ready, and yours too.” 

“ That’s true enough, as far as they could be with- 
out Jackson’s, Williams’, and Stewart’s entries, but 
as they were new-comer’s, and all behindhand, I 
saw that we should all be shortly in a pretty muddle 
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if the books were not balanced, though T did not for 
a moment expect to find so many blunders.” 

“Did you wade all through their books in an 
hour?” 

“Not likely. Iwas here till twelve to post them 
up; then, fearing to lose the last train, I hurried 
home, and was here very early this morning to 
finish, when I discovered the great mistake in time 
to rectify it, and save the honour of the house.” 

* And get fifty pounds a year added to your salary. 
That ’s good pay for overtime.” 

As ny readers will already conclude, the above 
conversation was carried on by two clerks in a 
mercantile house, most of their fellow young men 
being of the stereotyped form of character, doing 
their work in a mechanical way, and glancing at 
the clock repeatedly, anxious for the arrival first of the 
dinner-hour, and then of the time of departure. 
It must not be imagined that the young man who 
was instrumental in rendering so much service to his 
employers had been rewarded simply for that one act ; 
his value had been felt on many occasions, He was 
at all times quick and ready to do anything he was 
asked, and frequently suggested important improve- 
ments in the management of the business, so 
that he was generally looked upon by the  princi- 
pals as a young man with an old head on_ his 
shoulders, 

The joy of his parents may be imagined when he 
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went home on the eventful day, and told them how 
his services had been rewarded. 


“Coon, my boy, in that way,” said his father,” and 


you will be sure to reap a reward—either in your own 
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time we make use of every opportunity, and con- 
stantly study how we can best accomplish our aim 
in life. Some young fellows in city offices are 
always talking about something turning up, and 
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““An old man came hobbling along with a coil of stout towing-line.”—p. 216. 


consciousness of doing your duty, or, as in the 
present case, by your advancement in life.” 

“T think, father,” said Hal, “so often of that 
story you used to tell us as children, about a man 
who was always looking ahead, and a very good 
story it is too, for a young man to remember.” 

“Much may be achieved,” said his father, “in 
life by a long look ahead, provided at the same 





waiting till this comes about. I often wonder 
what they think will turn up without their own 
efforts.” 

“T should think,” remarked Hal's sister, Polly, 
“they will end something like a character I read of 
who waited in vain for some good turn of fortune 
which never did come.” 

“Tthink youare right there, Poll ; good luck comes 
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to those who strive for it, more often than to those 
who idly wait for it.” 

“When you have finished your long argument, 
I’ve something to tell you,” said a younger sister, 

“Well, what is it?” replied Hal; “we are all 
attention.” 

“Who do you think is coming to stay with 
us? Do guess.” 

“Tam not good at guessing ; out with it!” 

“Why, Cousin Edith. She is coming all the way 
from Bombay.” 

“This is good news! she is such a nice girl, At 
least, she was ; but it must be eight years since she 
left England, Why, she must be nearly eighteen now, 
I wonder if she will remember all the romps we had 
together.” 

“She is exactly my age,” said Polly. 

“Well, I don’t want to make you vain, but if 
Edie has improved as much as you have in the eight 
years, I shall be delighted. Who is bringing her over?” 

“She is travelling under the charge of the Cap- 
tain, and will be at Southampton by the 14th of 
next month,” replied his mother. “Do you think 
you can get the day to accompany me to meet 
her there? Your father will be too much engaged, 
I fear.” 

“Nothing would delight me more. I will take 
sare to arrange matters at the office so that I can be 
spared on that day.” 

Time passed on till the 14th arrived, when Hal 
and his mother started by an early train to meet their 
expected guest ; when only a few miles from their 
destination, a sudden halt which threw all the oceu- 
pants of the carriage off their seats caused quite a 
panic. Hal looked round, and soon saw that he and 
all in the same compartment were unhurt, but felt 
sure others had been less fortunate. 

He hastily opened the carriage door, handed his 
mother out, and placed her safely by the embank- 
ment, seated on a portmanteau which had been taken 
from one of the carriages, and then ran to the front 
to see what could be done to help the sufferers, who 
were there he felt sure. Just as the train was 
leaving a bridge, it had, by some accident, left the 
metals, and the rear carriages were left hanging over 
the bank of the river, held only by the coupling 
chain. The scene which met his gaze was enough to 
unnerve a much older man ; but he lost no time in use- 
less exclamations, and rescued many who were in 
perilous positions, bringing each on to the bank, and 
directing those who were merely looking on in 
dismay to attend upon them. 

One carriage was overhanging the bridge which 
they had partially crossed. The oceupants expected 
each moment the strain must break the coupling chains, 
and throw them into the river below ; Hal stood for a 
moment, while those around were wringing their hands 
and lamenting the impossibility of rescuing these 
poor creatures from their perilous position, and 
wondering how long the great weight could be borne 
by that single chain, 


“ Has any one a rope?” he at last shouted out ; for 
a moment there was no reply ; at last an old man came 
hobbling along with a coil of stout towing line. Hal 
rushed to meet him, and having secured one end to 
the bridge, threw the other over the hanging carriage, 
By this means he reached the first compartment, in 
which he found three ladies whom he begged to be 
calm, and promised all should be saved if they would 
do exactly what he told them. By this time many 
of the gentlemen who had escaped injury were ready 
to help Hal in his noble endeavour to save life, and 
as he attached the rope securely, all were in turn 
drawn up and placed in safety; the rope was then 
thrown for Hal to climb up, but he refused to return 
till he had examined the next compartment, though 
no one could be seen requiring aid. 

In the meantime the greatest anxiety was felt for 
Hal’s safety, as all agreed that the chain would not 
bear such a strain much longer. He was seen to 
enter the window, when the guard called out to 
him to return at once, as one link had already cracked, 
He, however, was busy securing the rope round the 
waist of an elderly man whom he had discovered 
wedged under the seat. Having assisted him out of 
the window he forthe first time heard the shouting, and 
at once realised the danger of his position. Knowing 
his charge was secured, he climbed up the edge of 
the carriage, still holding the rope. As soon as he 
found himself above the man he had been secking, 
he seized the rope with both hands and climbed to 
the top, the rescued men being at once drawn up. 
Just at this moment the chain snapped asunder, and 
the hanging mass fell with an awful crash into the 
water, but owing to Hal’s energy and foresight no ves 
were sacrificed. When the old gentleman reached the 
bridge in safety, he took the two hands of his de- 
liverer in his own, gave him his ecard, and made him 
promise that he would call on him in London as soon 
as he returned. The other passengers were also pro- 
fuse in their thanks for his timely assistance. 

After a few hours’ delay, those passengers who 
were uninjured were sent on to Southampton in 
another train, and Hal and his mother arrived in 
time to welcome Edith upon her arrival. 

We will not enter into the details of the meeting, 
bat lookers-on could not help thinking that the 
cousins regarded each other with a look of thorough 
appreciation. Some days after Edith had taken up 
her abode at the house of her uncle and aunt, Hal 
was looking over the morning paper, when he cried 
out, “ Why, that must be me.” 

Edith remarked teasingly, “ Why, what are you 
wanted for? Can't the affairs of the nation be 
earried on without your help ? 

“T expect they can get along without me at pre- 
sent but Iam wanted by rather a great personage. 
You remember all I told you of the accident on 
our way down to you. Well, it seems that the old 
gentleman who gave me his eard, and whom I ought 
to have called upon, I suppose, has so magnified 
the assistance L was able to afford him, that Lord —— 
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has advertised for the young man who saved the life 
of his grandfather. 

“T don’t much like writing, as I only did what 
was right.” But being recommended by his father 
not to throw away the chance of such an intro- 
duction, he, to please his friends, wrote an answer 
to the advertisement, and fixed a time to call upon 
Lord ——. 

He spent more than an hour with his lordship, 
and had the pleasure of meeting the old gentleman too. 

They soon discovered that, added to energy of 
character and presence of mind, Hal was also most 
intelligent and reliable. They asked him many 
questions as to his employment, ete., and if he liked 
it, and asked particularly in what office he was a 
clerk, till Hal began to think they were rather inqui- 
sitive, and begged to be excused staying longer. He 
left them, each giving him a warm shake of the 
hand, and telling him they intended by deeds to 
prove their gratitude to him for what he had done. 
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They were not long in fulfilling their promise, 
for, during the day, a carriage drove up to the office 
door. The nobleman was closeted with Hal’s princi- 
pal for some time; and then he was called in and told 
that a sum of money had been paid to the firm on the 
condition that he should be taken in as junior 
partner. 

Hal was almost speechless with excitement : 
turned red, and could scarcely thank his benefactor, 
who, fully realising the young man’s position, begged 
him to say nothing, only to promise to come and 
dine now and again with him and his grandfather. 
With this he withdrew, and Hal was soon on his 
way home to acquaint his friends of his good for- 
tune. 

His parents were overcome with joy to find that 
their son’s conduct had met with sucha great reward, 
and had been so fully appreciated. 

A few months more, and Edith promised to share 
Hal’s heart and home instead of returning to India, 

M, N. 








THE YOUNG MEN OF SOCIETY. 


Il.—THE SCEPTIC AND THE MORALIST, 


’ 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF “ ECCE VERITAS,’ ETC, 


#1 is impossible to associate 
freely with young men in 
the present day without 
being impressed with the 
fact that there is a large 
amount of scepticism 
among them. A great deal 
of this scepticism is seem- 
ing, not sincere ; sham, not 
real; idle, not earnest. 
There are young men who under- 
stand nothing about theevidences, 
doctrines, and history of religion, 
but who, knowing that Christianity presents claims 
upon them which, if heeded, must change the entire 
tenor of their lives, think the easiest method of de- 
liverance is to be sceptical. Whatever of scepti- 
cism is based upon indifference or ignorance, or is 
adopted as a cloak for a man’s sin and laziness, is 
not sineere. It is a piece of hypocrisy. 

But there are young men who are honest 
doubters—solemnly in earnest to know what is 
right and what wrong—who, while in eager 
quest of light, feel that they must provisionally 
reject this and that dogma. They do not con- 
tent themselves with the results of their inquiry 
so far as they have gone—do not find daily 
pleasure in exhibiting hostility to the teachers 
and teaching of godliness—do not seize every 
opportunity of holding up to ridicule the marvel- 
lous disclosures of the Infinite Being. 






Rather are they supremely anxious to be 
secure in their position. Knowing that the 
questions of religion touch not only the present 
life, but also the eternal future—knowing that 
the destiny of the immortal soul hangs upon the 
acceptance or rejection of divine realities-—the 
earnest, honest, sincere doubter cannot rest at 
ease. It has been truly said that doubt about 
such things as the Scriptures declare must be 
“ either the agony of a noble nature, or the veriest 
trifling of a fool.” The honest sceptic is portrayed 
by the Laureate in his “In Memoriam,” as one 
who “fought his doubts,” strove to make the 
jarring notes “true,” who all the while was “ pure 
in deeds,” who courageously “faced the spectres 
of the mind and laid them,” and who, con- 
quering his doubts, possessed “ a stronger faith.” 

With young men who are thus sincerely in 
quest of truth we have the profoundest sympathy. 
Their struggles are severe. But we have no 
doubt as to the result of such struggles. Where 
the mind is fairly exercised, where ignorance is 
not suffered to reign, nor immorality to entice, 
nor bitter prejudice to blind, the end of the 
mental conflict is generally that which the Poet 
Laureate describes as ‘‘a stronger faith.” We do 
not object to nor fear any amount of inquiry or 
research. We do not ask any young man to 
close his eyes and passively accept what preachers 
say. 

The motto of Christianity is, “ Prove all things.” 
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248 THE QUIVER. 


There is room for reason in dealing with divine 
revelations. It is not rationalism, but crass 
irrationalism, which says that when reason cannot 
fathom, faith must not receive, and that all we 
cannot understand we must reject. Such mis- 
named rationalism carried to its full logical and 
consistent issue would lead to the rejection of 
much that is every day accepted the world over 
—even to the rejection of rationalism itself. 

But the majority of young men who are sceptics 
are such from ignorance, prejudice, indifference, 
or immorality. Here is one, a representative of 
a large class. He has become a Secularist by 
reason of the inconsistency and sin of some reli- 
gious professors. His employer, or his neigh- 
bour, or acquaintance was an avowed Christian, 
engaged in many evangelistic efforts, offered 
prayer in public, occupied a conspicuous office in 
the church which he attended; but, alas! he lied, 
was guilty of mean, dishonest, or immoral acts, 
and the young man said, “If such is religion, I 
will have none of it.” Dislike of the man and 
his habits became transferred to the religion he 
professed, very little, if any, of which he possessed. 

Now I should like to ask that young man if he, 
as a professed rationalist, does not see how illo- 
gical his position clearly is. You abandon Chris- 
tianity because some of its professed adherents 
are inconsistent. Surely you must know that 
the truths, the facts of our holy religion are 
independent of the conduct of its recipients. The 
immorality of one, or any number of geologists 
or astronomers does not make the wonderful facts 
of geology or astronomy less true or less worthy 
of reception. The religion of the Bible and the 
irreligion of its avowed adherents do not stand in 
the relation of cause and effect. You cannot 
logically argue that because immoralities have 
been associated with some Christian professors, 
therefore the Christian religion is unsound, im- 
moral, and undeserving of reception. If so—you 
may with as much propriety denounce freedom, 
because in many instances liberty has led to un- 
truly licence ; or denounce recreation because it 
has, in some cases, by rash indulgence, proved to 
be physically and morally injurious. The incon- 
sistency of any number of religious professors 
will not exonerate you from the solemn responsi- 
bility to examine and test religion for yourself. 
The unworthy lives of such persons may cause but 
can never justify your scepticism. 

Here is another young man, who says, “I am 
a sceptic from the study of the Scriptures, I 
have come to my position as a Secularist by the 
teaching of the Bible itself.” The question I 
should like to put to this young man is the fol- 
lowing—Have you come to the Scriptures with 
an impartial, prayerful, teachable spirit? Have 
you not, rather, approached the volume with 
suspicion, pride, prejudice, self-interest, or abso- 
lute hatred possessing your breast? Have you 


not treated the Bock of books somewhat as a 
barrister would read his brief—that everything 
that can be seized in favour of his client may be 
deduced and enlarged upon? Rather than as 
a judge who takes his judicial seat with no 
predisposition to either plaintiff or defendant, 
only supremely anxious to decide for the right ? 
Have you not brought to the Bible some favourite 
theory, and tried to make revelation dovetail 
therewith? Or have you not read the inspired 
writing purposely to cull apparent contradictions 
and supposed defects? Or, worse still, have you 
not opened the volume to trifle with and laugh at 
its contents? Then it is no marvel that you are 
sceptical. It is not thus that truth is to be 
wooed and won. It is not thus that you would 
read the pages of a will of some departed rela- 
tive, or seek the real meaning and value of some 
deeply important tidings. 'To be sceptical till you 
have honestly, devoutly, and fairly inquired is de- 
lusion, and to avow your scepticism is then simply 
presumption, 

It would be greatly wise if those who are 
sceptically disposed in matters of religion would 
take note of the wonderful credulity marking 
the so-called rationalist. It will be found that 
an infidel assumes far more than Christianity asks 
him to take for granted—believes greater difticul- 
ties than those connected with revelation, from 
which he shrinks. Hume in his calmer moments 
felt this, and hence wrote, “I seem affrighted and 
confounded by the solitude in which | am placed 
by my philosophy. When | look abroad, on every 
side I see dispute, contradiction, and distraction. 
When I turn my eye inward I find nothing but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am I? or what am 
I? From what cause do I derive my existence? 
To what condition shall I return? I am con- 
founded with questions.” Voltaire also felt the 
same when he said, “The world abounds with 
wonders, also with victims.” The great Napoleon 
once listened to Marshal Duroc telling a very im- 
probable story and then expressing his firm belief 
in its truth, When the Marshal, who was an 
infidel, had finished, Napoleon remarked, “ ‘There 
are some men who are capable of believing every- 
thing but the Bible.” 

There is another class of young men in society 
whom we denominate moralists, They are not 
avowed sceptics. They assent to the claims of 
Christianity, but they are content to rest in the 
fact that they are characterised by frugality, 
fidelity, honesty, sobriety, and industry. They 
cherish the idea that so long as they have not 
been guilty of any flagrant sin, so long as they 
have observed all their obligations to their fellow 
men, so long as they have spent life with caution, 
civility, and charity, so long they need have no 
anxiety about the future. One excuses himself 
from attendance at public worship, asserting that 
he does not wish to share in the battle of the 
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creeds ; he knows he lives consistently ; and then 
he closes his excuse by quoting the lines :— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Another announces the decease of a near 
relative, and when you begin to administer the 
oil of consolation he seals up the fountain of your 
sympathy by coolly interrupting, ‘Oh, I have no 
anxiety about his destiny, for a better living man 
was never known.” 

Against morality per se we have no word of 
condemnation or depreciation. So far as it goes 
it is admirable. That young ruler who in the 
days of Jesus contented himself with morality, 
had much true excellence in his character. His 
anxiety to be saved was praiseworthy—he came 
running to Christ. His courage—he came openly 
and unconcealed. His humility—he fell on his 
knees before the Man who had not where to lay 
His head. His reverence—he approached Christ 
with the epithet good, “good Master.” These 
and other traits specially drew the Saviour to- 
ward him, ‘Jesus beholding him loved him,” 
but had to say to him, “ One thing thou lackest.” 
He was a type of many young men of the present 
time, who are amiable, virtuous, intelligent, re- 
spected, beloved, but moralists only—not pavr- 
takers of vital godliness. 

To such young men we say, By all means 
retain your morality. There can be no religion 
without it. Better a fustian suit than no dress, 
Better a crust than no food. Better a taper than 
no light. Better only coppers in your pocket than 
nomoney. Better a little education than none. 
But morality cannot take the place of true religion. 
The thing done may be socially right, but not so 
spiritually. The action may be characterised by 
utility, but be devoid of righteousness, There may 
be beauty about the life in man’s sight, but not 
in God’s esteem. Mere human morality proceeds 
not from the highest principle of all. The moralist 
is actuated by earth-born considerations, He is 
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awe} : 
SYD E sail upon life’s troubled sea ; 

/ Y . . 
OV Upon the reeling deck we slip : 


{ 
eds There is no danger, verily, 

Although afraid and weak are we ; 
For Christ is in the ship. 


Il. 
The billows lift us to the sky ; 
Trembling, we stretch out feeble hands : 
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not moved by an inner love to God and an eager 
wishfulness to please the Eternal Father. He con- 
tents himself with outward polishing, he possesses 
not inward purification. The virtues that mark 
his life do not proceed from the workings of grace 
within his soul. The excellencies are his some- 
what as the fruits and toys hung upon a German 
tree, at Christmas-tide, belong to the tree. 

Consequently such morality alone will prove 
wholly insufficient to save. Longfellow has well 
said, “ Morality without religion is only a kind 
of dead reckoning—an endeavour to find our 
place on a cloudy sea by measuring the distance 
we have to run, but without any observation of 
the heavenly bodies.” Without depreciating 
morality, we say it is not enough. You may have 
an English lever watch, the case of which is of 
gold and elaborately chased, the dial plate of the 
most modern pattern, and the whole appearance of 
the watch admirable. But it is comparatively 
useless, because it has no mainspring—it does not 
record the time. Just thus is it with the moralist. 
The absence of the one thing needful—the lack 
of life spiritual which comes alone from God, 
through Christ, by the Spirit, renders all the 
outward excellencies nugatory. 

Ay, more, did our space permit, we could show 
the moralist that his morality alone is not only 
not enough, but will increase his condemnation at 
the last unless true religion be added thereto. His 
virtues will then prove that he conceded to man 
what he withheld from God. His excellencies 
will rise up and with trumpet voice exclaim, 
“Thou art inexcusable, O man.” His moral 
ornaments will be a millstone about his neck. 
He will not be punished because of his excellent 
traits, but because their presence in his character 
is evidence that he was alive to the claims of 
relationship, and ready to render to men what 
was due, and therefore that his not loving and 
trusting and obeying God arose either from arro 
gant defiance or criminal neglect. He knew how 
to do the Master’s will, and yet did it not, 
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We think the bitter end is nigh: 
“Master, we perish!” then we ery : 
And on the deck He stands. 


IIT. 
There is reproach within His eyes, 

That weak distrust our hearts can fill : 
But to the tempest, “ Peace !” He cries ; 
And every wind to whispers dies, 

And every wave is still, 
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SCRIPTURE 
LESSONS ON 
RY THE REY, J. 


No. 13, JACOB. 


Scripture to be read—Genesis xxviii, 


NTRODUCTION., ladder 
referred to by Christ (Jolin i. 51) as 
type of His incarnation—therefore 
are justified in including Jacob 
among the types. 

I. THE TRAVELLER, (Read 1— 
5.) Question on life of Jacob up 
Had been leading quiet pastoral life 


Jacoh’s 





to this point. 
at home with Isaac—Esau, his brother, being wan- 
dering hunter. Remind how Esau despised his birth- 
right—easily parted with it to Jacob, who valued 
its privileges—how Jacob, by guile, obtained the 


best blessing, thus rousing Esau’s anger, who 
threatens to kill him. Jacob leaves home. What 


other reason was there (verse 1)? Can picture parting 
between Rebekah and her favourite son—messages 
to her relations whom she had left forty years before. 
Now Isaae onee more blesses him. What does he 
ask for him (verse 4)? What was Abraham’s bless- 
ing? Was the friend of God. 

Il. Tre Dream. (Read 10—15.) Doubtless 
felt lonely on journey—at night had no home to 
turn to. What did he do? Lay down in peace, 
trusting in God’s protection. (Ps. iv. 8.) What 
Who spoke to him? Jacob, de- 
voted to his father, would be much encouraged to 
think of God as his fathers God. What promise 
was made to him? (1) God’s presence ; was going 
to strange land and unknown people—God would be 
with him always. (2) Protection ; 
father and grandfather renewed to 


was his dream ? 


promise of land 
made to his 
him. 

II. THE Vow. 
waking ! 


(Read 16—22.) What a bright 
what happy thoughts! Would feel was 
forgiven for his past sin—faith in God would be 
increased—desires now to dedicate himself and his 
life to God. What does he eall the place? Makes a 
solemn dedication of it as holy ground. What does 
he promise to God? (a) Service for all his life—a 
kept. (b) Worship, of which the stone 
(¢) Tithes of all his goods. 
from God blessing, sends to God vows and prayers. 

IV. THE TYPE. 


of our Lord’s 


vow well 
a witness, So receives 
Can easily see in all this type 
What 
from heaven with His Fathev’s best 
was a wanderer on the earth, often having 
nowhere to lay His head. When did He receive 
vision from His Father? (Matt. xvii.) Transfigura- 
tion assured Him of His Father’s love; as angels 


life on earth. home did He 


leave? Came 


blessing ; 


caine up and down ladder, so Christ came down to 


bless, and ascended to plead. (Heb. vii. 25.) In 


Him all nations blessed, for He gives gifts to men 
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(Ps. Ixviii. 18), pardon and peace. Way open be- 
tween God and man. He is our Peace. 
Lesson. Through Him we have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father. 
No. li. 


JOSEPH. Part I, 


Seripture to be vead—Genesis vaxvii.—exviz, 
(parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. Story of Joseph familiar to all 
children—only to be studied now in typical respects, 

I. JOSEPH AT HOME. (Read 1—3.) Question as 
to Jacob’s family—his four wives and twelve sons— 
who was Joseph’s mother? and his own brother? 
How did Jacob treat him specially? The coat 
probably one of peculiar honour, How did his 
brothers regard him? Question as to dreams. Jacob 
evidently thought them prophetic. What did they 
indicate? He to be ruler over his brethren. 

(Read 12—14.) On what errand was he sent? 
Was he willing to go? Seems to have loved his 
brethren—feared nothing—obeyed at once. 

Can see in all this a type of Christ. 
God with an everlasting love. 
cies of His future greatness 
Ps. xxii. 19, ii, 6, ete.) Glorious in His apparel. 
(Is. Ixiii. 1.) Clothed with righteousness, Sent on 
mission of mercy to His brethren. (Rom. viii. 32.) 
Willing to go, obedient unto His Father. 

If. JOSEPH IN TROUBLE. (Read 18—28.) 
made even before Joseph came up to them. 
spired to kill him. Who alone speaks for him? 
What did his brothers do? Stripped him of his coat 
—the special honour—laid him in the pit—then sold 





Loved by 
sible full of prophe- 


and glory. — (See 


Plot 
Con- 


Could any treatment be worse or more 
shameful? How did they try to conceal their fault ? 

Must now follow Joseph to Egypt. (Read xxxix. 
1—6.) Who was his master? Must faney Joseph 
as indoor servant—soon promoted to be 
steward—i.e., look after all the servants and property. 
Why was he thus promoted? Beeause he was (a) 
Industrious—did not require master’s eye to make 


him as slave. 


house- 


him work; (6) Honest—could be trusted with 
property. What was the secret of it all? He 
feared God. ‘Therefore did his work well. What 


blessing did it bring on Potiphar? Joseph there- 
fore also was blessed, and a blessing to others. But 
temptation came. Was asked to sin. What answer 
did he make? (Verse 9.) Not “I shall be found 
out ”"—but, “I cannot sin against God.” Was falsely 
accused—put in prison without a fair trial. Who 
were in the prison with him? What happened to 
them? One freed, the other died. 

II. Tur Tyre. See the wonderful resemblance 
to Christ’s life on earth. (1) Came to His own, How 
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was He received? Plots laid against Him. Ps. 
ii. 1—3.) Herod, chief priests, ete., all conspired 
to kill Him. (2) Was persecuted, 'Thrust out at 
Nazareth. (Luke iv. 29.) Stoned at Jerusalem, 
(John viii. 59.) (3) Tempted. By devil in Wilder- 
ness, (Matt. iv. 1.) Was perfectly pure and holy 
resisted temptation. (Heb. iv. 15.) (4) Put in 
prison on false charge, without fair trial. (Is. liii. 8.) 
(5) Two fellow sufferers on the cross. What did one 
thief do? Repented and was forgiven—the other 
was not saved. 
Lesson. Lesist the devil, and he will flee. 


No. 15. JosepH. Parr IL. 

Seripture to be read—Gen, xli.—alvii. (parts of). 
InTRODUCTION. The story being so well known 
little of it need be read—the teacher may draw out 
the facts by questions. 

I. THE Ktna’s FRIEND. (Read xli. 38—46.) 
Where did we leave Joseph ? Who had been released 
from prison? What did Joseph ask the butler to 
do? Did he remember him? What brought him 
to his recollection? Question on Pharaoh’s dreams. 
Who was sent for? Many years Joseph had been 
in prison; now hastily fetched, clothed, brought 
to the king. See how (a) Humbly he behaves (xii. 
16). Diseclaims all knowledge in himself, gives God 
the glory. What was the interpretation? Does not 
stop there. Goes,on to (b) Advise wisely. What 
does he recommend? How is he rewarded? The 
poor prisoner is promoted by the king to be next to 
himself in the kingdom. He is (ce) Promoted to 
honour, and marries the king’s daughter. 

The type of Jesus Christ is easy to see. Remind 
how, after being in prison and on the cross, He was 
raised up by God. (Acts ii. 32.) He received 
honour and power as reward of His sufferings. (Matt. 
xxviii. 18.) His is name above every other name. 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11.) Before Him all must bow. From 
Him come all blessings. The Chureh described as 
His bride. (Ps. xlv. 13, 14.) His reign, like 
Joseph’s, one of justice and equity. 

I, ‘Tne Foraiving Brorner. (Read xly. 
1—24.) ‘Ten years have passed. What was done 
during the years of plenty? Was there enough 
stored? Who came from Canaan? Question on the 
story. Which brother was left behind? What did 
Joseph demand? (See xli. 19, 22.) See how their 
sin was at once brought to their remembrance, 
because of guilty conscience. Who was detained as 
hostage? How did Jacob receive their story on 
their return? No wonder was unwilling to let them 
go again. At last compelled by the famine. Who 
undertakes the care of Benjamin? A few words will 
suffice for Joseph’s feast and the test of the cup. At 
last Joseph makes himself known, and forgives his 
brethren. How tenderly and lovingly he does so, 
Tells them it was God’s doing, his being sent to Egypt; 
they must not be grieved. God has blessed him and 
made him a blessing to others, So he forgives them 
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fully and freely—sends them away loaded with pre- 
sents. On their return he takes them to Pharaoh 
(xlviii. 1—6), presents them to the king—pleads for 
them. They receive the land of Goshen. Whata 
wonderful picture of the way Christ forgives. Our 
sins, on our repentance, forgiven fully and freely. 
(1 John 1, 9.) No mention made again of them. He 
loads us with blessings (Gal. v. 22), presents us to 
God (Eph. ii. 16), pleads for us, obtains heaven for 
us. Shall we not love Him, and try His works to do? 
Lesson, We love Him because He first loved us. 


No. 16. ISRAEL IN Ea@ypt. 

Scripture to be read—Kxodus ¢., ti. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. Remind of promise made to 
Abraham that his seed should dwell in Canaan. 
Two hundred and fifty years had passed and promise 
seemed further off than ever ! Where were Abraham’s 
descendants ? What toox them to Egypt? Where 
had Pharaoh settled them? Original seventy in- 
creased rapidly. But another king on throne—knew 
not Joseph—had forgotten his benefits. 

I. BONDAGE. (Read 7—14.) Remind of Joseph’s 
presenting his brothers to Pharaoh. What was their 
occupation? (Gen. xlvii. 3.) Had been shepherds 
and herdsmen in Egypt—therefore king gave them 
pastoral district of Goshen. Now troublous times 
had come. New king thought Israelites would grow 
too powerful—might become stronger than Egyptians. 
What did he do to check their prosperity? People 
called in from fields—set to work in towns—first 
making bricks, then building cities. Work hard and 
strange. Left freedom of country life—green fields, 
pure air, sweet liberty, for crowded cities—strange 
employment—hard bondage. Worked not as free 
men to provide for wives and children, but as slaves 
for harsh masters. What only could they do? 
(Read ii. 23.) They cried to God. Their distress 
was great. They could not bear it. So they prayed 
earnestly. Was ever such ery in vain ? 

Israel's condition typical of that of a sinner. To 
whom is he a slave? To his own evil passions, 
May be drink, bad temper, spirit of envy, ete. Do- 
mninion of sin is (@) Real. People sometimes say, “ I 
cannot help it.” True, have no power of ourselves 
to give up sin. It is also (4) Miserable. Never 
shall be happy till we are free from power of sin, 
What can we do? There is a Power greater than 
ours. Will help if sought in time of need. 

If. PERSECUTION. Ask what Pharaoh did next? 
Tried to murder all the baby boys. Israelites mul- 
tiplied rapidly—bondage did not check their increase. 
Perhaps had grown careless in prosperity—needed 
this trouble and persecution. Trouble had good effect. 
They sought God, and found Him ready to help. 

May see in this persecution type of similar one in 
Christ’s early days. Who sought to kill Him ? 
(Matt. ii. 16.) Whom did Herod kill? How did 
Christ escape? Thus God protected His Son. 

Lesson. J sought the Lord, and He heard me. 
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HOME FRIENDS. 

A SONNET. 
S when, on some cold winter's long dark night, 
We turn from friends’ warm house and 


OS hearth to go 


To our own home across the pure white snow, 

We do not grieve to part, we know that bright 
Our fire shall burn, our house shall shine with light, 

A face shall greet us there, a cheery glow 

Shall speak the love we need no speech to show— 
We feel our friends are only out of sight. 

So when we turn to tread the cold black road 
That leads to death, we know in truth that we 

Shall there lay down our life, as some dread lead, 
And the sweet light beyond the deep dark sea 

Shall smile our welcome ; for the love God showed 
To us in life, in death shall stronger be, 
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SHORT 
IF ALL WHO COULD WOULD! 


S, if they all would help, the Homes for the 
Working Girls of London, as well as many 
other deserving institutions, would not have 
to put forth appeals to Christian charity; 
but it is with respect to the Working Girls 
that these notes are made. There are fully 
eight hundred thousand women in this 
country depending on their own exertions for liveli- 
hood, and statistics tell us that nearly two-fifths 
of this large total are employed in London. Of 
these thousands, the Society for Providing Homes 
for the Working Girls in London can accommodate two 
hundred and sixty individuals. Thatisall. ‘* Girlhood,” 
we are told, *‘ isso much misunderstood,” and many people 
think that young girls ought to go into domestic service, 
instead of seeking the ** genteel” employments which are so 
overstocked. But if these girls are unfitted for domestic 
service by education and training, they cannot go to service 
with any hope of success. Again, the parents’ need perhaps 
has prevented any suitable training, and the child is sent 
out into the world at thirteen, and comes to London to 
“seek her fortune,” meeting, in too many cases, with deso- 
lation and destitution! If all who could help would, the 
dangers would be sensibly diminished. Those who are abie 
and willing to help should address all communications to 
38, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE HOMES. 


Prevention is better than cure, and here the Home 
influence has effect. The general public do not consider, 
even if they have any idea of the temptations which beset 
young and unprotected girls in London streets. When 
hungry, tired, or wishing for some little relaxation, the 
temptation comes, the line is crossed, the body is satis- 
fied, the soul is lulled into false security, and what be- 
comes of it and the homeless worker then? The pitfalls 
are not the less dangerous because hidden by flowers, 
the descent is none the less certain if the sides of the pit 
be lined with soft mosses and grasses. But when Home 
ties and Home influences are brought to bear, then the 
prevention is easier. There isa place to return to; com- 
panionship, enjoyment, and the amusement, so necessary 
for the worker, can be had within proper limits, and no un- 
necessary restraint is imposed upon the inmates. The 
charges are exceedingly moderate, but even they are 
sometimes beyond girls’ means. Our readers can help in 
the extension of this most excellent work, and what greater 
reward will any need than the consciousness of having 
saved one, if only one soul; and rescued a girl, perhaps a 
friend or relative, a Christian sister certainly, from the 
slough of unhappiness and sin. Think of one of your own 
children cast into the great city to shift for herself, and 
help those who need it now. You will in nowise lose 
your reward. God will pay you “interest!” 


THE “NAVVY” MISSION. 


Weare all of us familiar with the figure of the English 
“navvy,” the railway and road-maker, who is frequently 
to be seen lounging about aimlessly on Sundays, idle, object- 
less, and apparently unapproachable by all but his fellows. 
There are many places where the “ navvies ” are unvisited 
by any minister of religion or teacher, and where no church 
or school is available. ‘To obviate these great disadvan- 
tages, the Navvy Mission Society is striving to provide 
upon all works where there is no convenient place of wor- 
ship, a missionary, a church, Sunday and week-day schools, 
and reading-rooms, etc., to which the men may resort. 
They are encouraged by the issue of a quarterly letter to 
assist by all the means in their power in the development 
of the mission, and when any place is desirous of, or needs 
the intervention of the Society, it will come and assist the 
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men there. We have before us one of these quarterly 
addresses, and it is most interesting to read of the efforts 
made, and the progress maintained in so many different 
places. Communications from the men are included in 
this paper, and we find abundant tokens of the good 
results which the teaching has brought forth. On all our 
railway lines navvies are employed in hundreds, so none 
who really wish to assist the Mission, or to do the good 
work themselves, need wait for an opportunity. The 
Secretary of the Society will be glad to hear from any one 
who can assist him by information or otherwise. His 
address is 54, Samuel Street, Camp Road, Leeds. There 
need be no hanging back. Navvies always respect a man 
who deserves their respect, and they will listen respect- 
fully too. Let us at any rate meet them half-way, and 
send them men worthy of their respect and attention. 





TEMPERANCE COTTAGES. 


What man has done man may do, and the following facts 
should encourage those who are interested in the temper- 
ance movement. Though the revenue from the duties on 
drink fail, the prosperity of the country will be largely 
increased by the falling off in the liquor traftic, and a proof 
of this is annexed. In the village of Weston-sub-Penyard, 
near Ross, there is a block of three neat cottages. On the 
wall of one is the following inscription: 

TEMVERANCE COTTAGES, 
Who would have thought it? 
Abstinence bought it. 

If you a like freehold would buy, 
The very same plan you can try. 


The owner is a painter, and he resolved forty-seven years 
ago to become an abstainer. So he saved his money, for- 
merly spent in “* drinks,” and in 1870 became the proprietor 
of these cottages and gardens. The cost of them—the savings 
of thirty-four years—was £300, ‘* which would have gone in 
drink!” We commend this example, furnished us by Mr. 
E. Vaughan Jenkins, to the temperance societies, which, 
by following it, would thus aid most strongly in the encou- 
ragement of thrift, as well as temperance, and form a back- 
bone of prosperity by which England would be ever sup- 
ported. The difference in the revenue, owing to the in- 
crease of temperance, between 1875-6 and 1882, was an aggre- 
gate of five millions sterling. This should encourage us all 
to persevere in our efforts on behalf of the community. 


INDUSTRIAL HOMES AT FOREST HILL 


These Homes are deserving of assistance, and we are 
pleased to record the benefit they have conferred and are 
conferring upon poor and destitute children. The Boys’ 
Home was originated ten years ago, and a new building 
has become absolutely necessary. The original number 
of occupants was four. Thirty-seven have already been 
trained, and have gone out to make their own living. 
Twenty-four are now in the Home being educated and re- 
ceiving an industrial training, with careful religious in- 
struction. A piece of ground has been purchased and a 
new building erected on Perry Rise, and to wipe off the 
balance (about £1,330) an appeal for help has been made by 
the treasurer. The new Home will accommodate thirty boys, 
who would otherwise be ragged and neglected. Collecting 
cards will be issued to any one desirous of assisting, and 
many other ways of helping will readily suggest themselves, 
such as drawing-room meetings, fancy work sales, or 
directly by subscriptions and donations. The Girls’ Home 
Was opened in 1881 by the Earl of Shaftesbury. The in- 
mates are taught house-work, and the elder ones “ go out” 
at times to perfect themselves in domestic duties. By 
helping them thus, and teaching, many people may do 
good service as wellas by instituting collecting boxes and 
eards for the extension and improvement of the Homes. 
The boys and girls will then have a fair start in the race of 
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life, and a chance of getting on in the world, which we 
should not decline to afford them. 


THE THAMES CHURCH MISSION. 

The report of the year 1883 is very cheering in its success. 
From many stations come statements of the good done by 
the Mission, and the amended lives on board vessels bear 
witness to the benefits conferred by ** bread cast pon the 
waters.” The spring season will bring us its usual storms, 
and, no doubt, many valuable lives may b¢ ‘ost on duty in 
the struggle between men and the angry sea. But if we 
can by our efforts help to guide these men to heaven, 
what need they fear the waves, when they will 
be eventually led to the Haven where they would be! 
There are no braver men than true Christians, because 
they donot fear death. They do their duty firmly to the 
last, in hope, not in fear ; and sailors who have this courage 
of faith may save themselves and others in this world by 
being at peace in their souls. We may help them by 
teaching them to become Christians through the ‘* Thames 
Church Mission,” which has provided two new smacks, 
and is making progress, though funds are ctill needed to 
complete the work. 

LOVE:T THOU ME? 








A touching incident is related in connection with the 
labours of Archdeacon Kerby among the Red Indians of 
North America. This gentleman, who spent twenty-eight 
years of his life in promoting both the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his converts in that far-off land, was 
one day preaching to them from the words of the Saviour 
to Peter, “ Lovest thou Me?” Desiring that each of his 
listeners should make a personal application of the text, he 
said, ‘* Suppose for one moment that Jesus came and asked 
you the same question. Suppose that, calling upon you each 
by name, He should say, as Hedid tothe Apostle, John, Mary, 
Thomas, Eliza, lovest Thou Me?) What would you say? 
What answer could you give?” Immediately, to the sur- 
prise of all, including the preacher himself, an old woman 
stood up. Her name was Eliza, and, hearingit mentioned, 
she thought the question must have been addressed 
directly to herself. “I do not know what others would 
say,” she answered, ‘‘ but God is in heaven, and I know 
He is here too; and He knows that ever since I heard His 
Name and learned about Him, I have loved Him with all 
my heart, and T love Him to-day!” The old woman sat 
down. She had boldly confessed her Saviour before men, 
and her quiet words had more effect upon those who heard 
them than many an eloquent sermon. 


ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE. 


This valuable institution was established at Epsom, 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, for the 
purpose of providing a Home and sustenance for aged 
medical men, and for the widows of those left in reduced 
circumstances ; and secondly, for granting a suitable edu- 
cation, either wholly or partially gratuitous, to their chil- 
dren. At the present time the number of pensioners is 
fifty, being either medical men or the widows of such. 
Each of these receives an annuity of £21. In addition to 
this, twenty-four of their number are provided with fur- 
nished rooms in the College, and are granted an allowance 
annually of three and a half tons of coaleach. Inthe school 
there are fifty foundation scholars, being necessitous orphans 
and sons of medical men. These are boarded, clothed, and 
wholly maintained at the expense of the College, and re- 
ceive an education of the highest class. As the expense 
incurred in carrying on this charity is considerable, the 
assistance of the public is earnestly asked. Subscriptions 
in aid of either or both of the objects may be paid to the 
treasurer, Francis Hird, Esq., and any further particulars 
may be obtained of the Secretary, at the College offices, 37, 
Soho Square. 


WILBERFORCE MEMORIAL MISSION. 


Mr. Justice Pearson has recently given the necessary 
legal sanction to a scheme drawn up for the regulation 


and management of the Wilberforce Memorial Fund, and 
has appointed the Rev. C. H. Grundy, M.A., the first Dio- 
cesan Missionary for South London under its provisions, 
The objects of the fund are twofold. First, to provide and 
maintain a suitable building which shall serveas a rallying 
point for South London mission work; and secondly, to 
furnish aid towards the support of one or more clergy- 
men who shall reside in the mission house, and engage in 
district church work. The sum of £5,000 is to be applied 
to the adaptation or erection of the mission house out of 
the funds of the charity. The trustees of the fund are 
at present to be three in number, with the Bishop of 
Rochester as President. Their action is to be governed by 
majorities, provided only that the chairman be of such 
majority. 
THE MORLEY HOME. 


This home has only very recently been established at 25, 
Chatham Place, Hackney, E., for the benefit of worn-out, 
aged, and destitute persons who, after a life of faithful 
service either as governesses, needlewomen, or domestic 
servants, have become through misfortune or other cir- 
cumstances desolate and in want, and who being unable 
through advanced age to obtain employment, would, but 
for such assistance as is here afforded, have nothing before 
them but the workhouse. No one is admitted who has not 
attained the age of sixty years, and the strictest investi- 
gation is made into the character and antecedents of every 
applicant. Those seeking admission are required to do so 
first by letter only, giving full particulars of themselves 
from their earliest age, with names, dates, and addresses, 
together with testimonials from late employers and other 
families who have a competent knowledge of them. A 
medical certificate of good health and sound mental con- 
dition is also required. If these documents prove satis- 
factory, an interview with the candidate is arranged, and 
the result of the application at once made known. The aim 
of the Institution is to help the really destitute and 
deserving. Further particulars may be obtained of the 
Lady Superintendent. 


NORTHUMBRIAN VILLAGE HOMES FOR GIRLS. 


Some three or four years ago Mr. James Hall, a merchant 
of Newcastle, aided by his brother, Mr. John Hall, and 
Mr. R. S. Donkin of North Shields, commenced the work 
of establishing at Whitley-by-the-Sea an Institution now 
known as the Northumberland Village Homes for Girls. 
He had already taken a prominent part in the movement 
for the erection of Industrial Dwellings in Newcastle, as 
well as a great interest in the Wellesley Training Ship for 
poor boys, now stationed in the Tyne, and the latter espe- 
cially led him to see how great was the need of some 
provision for equally destitute girls of the same class, The 
first house was erected for this purpose on land given by 
the Duke of Northumberland, and completed a little over 
three years ago. Before this was actually filled, it was 
found that the accommodation would be totally inadequate 
for the large number of those whom it was desirable to 
receive as inmates, and the building of other houses was 
at once decided upon. Even now the eight houses already 
erected are insuflicient for the needs of the charity, and it 
has been determined to increase the number from time to 
time. The work of training and educating the girls has 
been carried on with much success, and the Institution has 
been officially commended by a Government Inspector as 
one of the best models for Homes of this class. At first the 
education was imparted at the national school in the 
village, but a néw school has since been erected in the 
grounds of the Institution. The latter are prettily planted 
with trees, shrubs, and flowers, and are situated within 
five minutes’ walk of the sea. The little ones living in the 
same house are treated as a distinct family, and are pre- 
sided over by a suitable person who makes it her en- 
deavour to act in every way as a ‘“‘mother” to her young 
charges, and generally with most gratifying results. The 
interiors of the Homes are made bright and cheerful, and 
everything is done that experience and wisdom suggest 
for the comfort and well-being of their inmates. A sum of 
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£5,000 is still needed to pay off debts incurred by the 
building of some of the more recent houses and the large 
schoolroom. Any contributions in aid of the work will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary. 


LONDON DIOCESAN DEACONESS INSTITUTION. 


The object of this Institution is to train educated women 
to serve as Deaconesses in the Church of England, and to 
work under the parochial clergy in the several parishes to 
which they are appointed, with commission from the 
bishop of the diocese. It was originally established in 
1861, and during the first twelve years of its existence had 
its home in Burton Crescent, but was afterwards removed 
to its present more commodious premises in Tavistock 
Crescent, Westbourne Park. The chief aim of the Society 
isto send out properly qualified deaconesses to live and 
work amongst the sick and struggling poor in their respec- 
tive parishes. In poor districts, such as those so frequently 
met with at the East End of London, where the clergyman 
would, except for such help, be obliged to work almost 
single-handed in the midst of a population of many thousand 
souls, the services of such efficient assistants are simply 
invaluable. In holding mothers’ meetings, Bible-classes 
for girls, visiting and tending the sick and the aged, and in 
numberless other ministrations of a kindred nature, these 
lady-workers have been the means of accomplishing, in a 
quiet, unostentatious manner, a large amount of good 
which but for them must have been left altogether undone. 
The great need of the Society at the present time is a 
sufficient number of such workers. For want of them the 
Society finds it impossible to extend its operations, and in 
several instances missions already begun have had to be 
given up. There is here, then, a golden opportunity for 
young women who desire to find a sphere of labour in 
which they may be both happy and useful. The value of 
the Society’s work has been fully recognised, and many 
branch Homes have been established in various directions 
on the lines of the parent Institution, each of which has 
become a centre of useful Church work in its own im- 
mediate neighbourhood. A large increase in the number 
of non-community deaconesses has also taken place of late 
years. In connection with the Institution are carried on 
various other works, each of which has been of great 
benefit to the class for whom it is intended. Among these 
we may mention the St. Gabriel's Industrial Home for 
Girls, the St. Catherine’s Home at Redhill, and the two 
Convalescent Homes, for men and women respectively, at 
Westgate-on-Sea. Contributions of money in aid of the 
work, left-off clothing, linen, etc., will be most thankfully 
received, the first by Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt and Co., 
73, Lombard Street, and any of the others by the Head 
Deaconess at the Home. 





AN ORIENTAL OASIS. 


The Mariner's Friend Society, which has established its 
headquarters in Old Gravel Lane, London Docks, supports 
a Seamen’s Bethel, which fully deserves the title of this 
notice. Entering the Bethel one Sunday morning, we 
found a number of hungry men waiting, and we were at 
once enrolled as an assistant at the free breakfast table 
which is provided on that day. The distribution of the 
substantial fare having ceased we had an opportunity of 
studying the varied types of persons who were seated at 
the table. Surely these were not all sailors! But the chap- 
lain informed us that the Society did not strictly confine its 
ministrations to the sailor, but extended its benefits to all 
the riverside population in need of aid. We learned that 
the tickets for these breakfasts are placed in the hands of 
officials and other trustworthy persons, who distribute 
them to those for whom they are intended. Our personal 
inspection of the guests convinced us that the meal con- 
ferred was not only beneficial, but absolutely necessary. 
The missionaries connected with this society have all been 
sailors themselves, and have thus become intimately ac- 
quainted with the actual requirements of the men, and the 
temptations. to which they are most liable. Besides this, 
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the ministrations of such men are more welcome, and their 
exhortations are pushed home.” ‘It comes more natural 
like,” as one of the men remarked, ‘Shore-folk, ye see, 
overdoes it.” The Society, therefore, acts wisely in thus 
employing old hands to assist the weaker brethren, 


AFTER THE BREAKFAST. 


There was a service of an entirely undenominational 
character, and on the occasion of our visit every one re- 
mained. Hymns were sung, and an address given by one 
of the missionaries, whose remarks were listened to with 
respectful attention and evident success. Hymns and 
prayer succeeded the address, and the meeting dispersed ; 
each man as he went out being spoken to by the chaplain, 
and encouraged to become a member of the society’s band 
of Good Templars, or other guild in connection with the as- 
sociation. Other men were requested to enrol their wives 
in theclothing club, or to induce them tocome tothe mothers’ 
meetings. Some received lodging tickets, others clotines ; 
so for each and all some benefit is provided, or some in- 
ducement is held out, till the wonder is how the limited 
means at the disposal of the society can effect so much. 
There is a field for exertion here, anda claim upon our 
charity which should not be neglected. Many anecdotes 
could be related concerning the blessings conferred by the 
society, but two will suftice forour space. A coloured man 
received a deep impression by attending the service at 
the Bethel, and after four years’ consistent life was last 
year confirmed as a member of the Church of England. 
Another coloured man was induced to sign the pledge, and 
he had such an influence upon his shipmates that when the 
vessel reached Melbourne, says Mr. Sparling, to whom we 
are indebted for this information, over thirty of the crew, 
with others of another ship, were introduced by this 
coloured man to the local temperance society. These 
men, it fis satisfactory to learn, have as a body remained 
faithful to their principles. 


WHAT COULD SHE DO? 


Itis recorded of a poor woman in India that, hearing for 
the first time of the Christian faith, she was so much im- 
pressed by its teaching that she could not rest until she had 
learnt more perfectly of “the truthas it isin Jesus.” She 
afterwards begged to be admitted into the Christian 
Church, and was ultimately baptised. From that moment 
her one great desire was to do something for the great 
and good Master Whohad done so much for her. What 
could she do?’ Her poverty made it impossible for her to 
give money. She had to earn the bread she ate from day 
today. Her time was almost entirely occupied in provid- 
ing for the wants of the body. Then she thought, If Ican 
do nothing else, I can at least speak of the Saviour to those 
who have never heard of Him. So she left the Christian 
settlement where she lived, and went to a distant village, 
where the doctrines she loved were entirely unknown. 
There she found employment, and spent her leisure 
moments in telling those she met of the things that had 
made so great an impression upon herown soul. At first 
she met with but little encouragement, and with less suc- 
cess; but she laboured on. Out of the abundance of her 
heart her lips could butspeak of the things touching the 
King. Her tongue was as “ the pen of a ready writer.’”’ In 
spite of scoffs and reproaches she ceased not to tell her oft- 
repeated message of the wonders of salvation. Long aftera 
little band of eleven persons were assembled in that heathen 
hill village for the purpose of receiving Christian baptism. 
They were the fruit of that one poor woman’s determination 
to tell others “What the Lord had done for her soul.” 
Would that the question of professing Christians so often 
asked—What can I do?—were always as Satisfactorily 
answered. 

NURSING SISTERS OF ST. J)HN. 
This useful community of women-workers, located for so 


many years at St. John’s House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
and now at 68, Thistle Grove, The Boltons, S.W., is still 
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carrying onits valuable labours among the sick and poor, 
as well as in private families and hospitals. The present 
staff consists of rather more than thirty sisters and fifty 
nurses. The Maternity Home begun by them at Chelsez 
six years ago, has been now established under the title of 
the Lying-in House at 46, Gunter Grove, and remains, as 
before, under the direct supervision of the Sisters them- 
selves. There is also a District Nursing Home, situated in 
the East India Dock Road, Poplar, and the sick poor of no 
less than seven parishes are nursed at their own homes 
by the Sisters in charge. During the recent outbreak 
of typhoid in St. Pancras, two nurses from the institution 
daily visited and nursed those suffering from the infec- 
tion, and with the most happy results. As an example 
of their devotion and care in such cases we may quote 
the testimony of the Vicar of St. Michael’s, Camden 
Town, who wrote, “We have not had a single death 
among those whom the Sisters have visited.’”’ The work 
thus carried on is eminently worthy of support, and 
funds are greatly needed also for its further extension. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Institution 
at the National Provincial Bank of England, South Ken- 
sington Branch, 88, Cromwell Road, S.W. In addition to 
the ordinary expenses, it is desired that a sum of from 
£1,500 to £2,000 may be shortly raised for the establish- 
ment of a branch Home in the Pacific, including the pas- 
sage-money and outfit of the Sisters, and for their main- 
tenance until remunerative employment be obtained. The 
Bishop of Honolulu has lately written to express strongly 
his desire that such a branch may be established in his 
diocese, where he says the presence of the Sisters ‘‘ will be 
welcomed by all sorts and conditions of men,” 


THE QUIVER. 


THE COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


We are glad to welcome the third volume of the Old Tes- 
tament Commentary, which is now being issued under the 
able and scholarly guidance of Bishop Ellicott of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. The new volume carries us on from the 
first Book of Kings to the end of the Book of Esther. The 
contributors are, Dr. Barry, the new Bishop and Metro- 
politan of Australia, Dr. Pope, Dr. Sinker, and the Rey. 
Cc, J. Ball, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


SUNDAY DRINKING, 

If we take it upon the lowest point of view (says Mr, 
Arthur Pease, M.P.) we know that Sunday drinking inter- 
feres with the commerce of the country. You all know 
that on a Monday morning a much smaller number of men 
are at work than on the later days of the week, because the 
Sunday is a special day, at the present time, for drinking. 
Some of you may have read the reports issued some time 
ago by the manager of an ironstone mine, with which I am 
connected, in which evidence was given to the effect that 
ten per cent. were off work on Monday, therefore throw- 
ing the arrangements of the mine into disorder, and con- 
siderably increasing the cost of production. If we could 
keep our workmen sober on the Sunday they would be 
ready for work on the Monday. In other branches of trade 
we find exactly the same thing. Everybody knows that 
amongst shoemakers, tailors, and various other trades, 
there is asmaller number of men at work on the Monday 
morning than on other days of the week; therefore the 
commercial prosperity of the country is greatly influenced 
by this question. 


“THE 


QUESTIONS. 

42. What notable event took place in the Valley of 
Achor? 

43. Of whom is it said .that “he being dead yet 
speaketh ”? 

44. When did Nicodemus defend Our Lord in opposition 
to the Pharisees ? 

‘5. Quote a passage which shows there was constant 
«-nnmunication between the inhabitants of Canaan and 
the Egyptians, 

46. What people of the Canaanites saved themselves 
from destruction by their craftiness? 

47. By what name was the Sea of Galilee known in early 
times? 

48. ‘‘ The stone of Bohan, the son of Reuben.” What is 
Known of this ? 

19. What people were specially commended by St. Paul 
for their liberality to their poorer brethren ? 

50. The scene of the *‘ Parable of the Good Samaritan” 
was the road between Jerusalem and Jericho. By what 
name was this known in ancient times? 

51. What passage from the Epistles of St. John clearly 
shows the necessity of kindly acts towards others, if our 
Christianity is to be real? 

52. Who is mentioned as the leader of the giant race of 
the Anakims, and where did he dwell? 

53. How many kings of the Canaanites were dispossessed 
by Moses and Joshua before the settlement of the children 
of Israel in Canaan ? 

54, What remarkable events took place at the battle of 
the five kings against the Gibeonites ? 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192. 

30. The declaration of Jacob at Bethel, “Of all that 
Thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto Thee” 
(Gen. xxviii. 22). 

31. It says the Ark contained ‘“‘the golden pot that had 
manna, Aaron’s rod that budded, ard the tables of the 
covenant ”’ (Heb. ix. 4). 

32. That our bodies are not our own, having been 
“bought with a price,” the price, St. Peter says, of ‘the 
precious blood of Christ” (1 Cor. vi. 13, 15, 20; 1 Pet. 
i, 18, 19). 

33. Jehoshaphat after the great victory over the 
Moabites and Ammonites (2 Chron. xx. 27—30). 

34. ‘Thou shalt not suffer Thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption” (Ps. xvi. 10; Acts xiii. 35). 

35. St. Peter speaks of Christ as “the Shepherd and 
Bishop” of our souls, and the “Chief Shepherd,” while 
St. Paul calls Him the “Great Shepherd” (1 Pet. ii. 25, 
v. 4, and Heb. xiii. 20). 

36. On the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 29, 30), 

37. ‘Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy 
sons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation” (Lev. x. 9). 

38. When about to meet his brother Esau (Gen. 
XXxxii. 9—12), 

39. Felix the governor of Ceesarea ‘Acts xxiv. 27). 

40. Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli (1 Sam. iv, 
11). 

41. The Feast of the Passover, and on the day after the 
supply of manna ceased (Josh. v. 10, 11). 
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THE CALL OF ST. MATTHEW. 







BY THE REV. A. BOYD CARPENTER, VICAR OF ST. JAMES’, HULL. 


HE Christian life consists of 
three elements. It is a per- 
sonal devotion to Christ ; 
taking Him as the great Ex- 
ample after which the inner 
and outer life is to be shaped ; 
and holding communion with 
Him as the great source of 
spiritual strength and light. 

Thus Scripture brings before us 
others besides Christ. Heisthechief, 
the great centre figure, but round Him 
are grouped others who are prominently 
brought forward for our instruction and 
encouragement. For our instruction, be- 
cause they serve to teach us the true nature of 
Christianity ; that is intended to be a life in each 
who professes it. For our encouragement, be- 
cause the example of others serves to encourage 
us to believe that what they have accomplished 
may be attained by us. Thus these examples are 
illustrations of both the nature and the power of 
the Christian life. 

Let us take the case of St. Matthew, with 
special reference to his call. 

I. St. Matthew is brought before us in the 
New Testament under a threefold designation, 
viz, that of Matthew, Levi, and the publican. 
These three designations in all probability repre- 
sent him in his personal, his tribal, and his public 
capacity. Matthew—supposed to be a contrac- 
tion of Mattathias, meaning “ gift of Jehovah” 
—was his personal name, whereby his parents 
expressed their pious gratitude to God for the 
child whom He had given to them. Levi was in 
all probability not so much a personal name as a 
word signifying that he was a Levite, and there- 
fore belonged to that priestly tribe. Lastly, the 
word “publican” represents his occupation. 
“The publicans, properly so called, were persons 
who farmed the Roman taxes, and were usually, 
in later times, Roman Knights, and persons of 
wealth and credit. They employed under them 
inferior officers, natives of the province where the 
taxes were collected, called properly portitores, to 
which class Matthew no doubt belonged. These 
latter were notorious for exactions; but to the 
Jews they were especially odious, for they were the 
very spot where the Roman chain galled them,the 
visible proof of the degraded state of their nation. 
Asa rule none but the lowest would accept such an 
unpopular office, and thus the class became more 
worthy of the hatred with which in any case the 
Jews would have regarded it.” At the same 
time, from the examples we have in Scripture, 
they were not as a whole deserving of the 
941 







sweeping condemnations passed upon them, but 
there were many of them, like Zacchzus and St. 
Matthew, open to kindness and to religious im- 
pressions. 

St. Matthew was at the receipt of custom. 
Living at Capernaum, upon the Lake of Gali- 
lee, his occupation was to collect the tolls, or 
dues, at one of the landing places. Living as St. 
Matthew did at Capernaum, for some time the 
home of our Lord and St. Peter, within easy reach 
of Bethsaida, the birthplace of St. Peter, St. An- 
drew, St. James, and St. John, connected by occu- 
pation with the Sea of Galilee, over which these 
disciples fished, it is not improbable that he was 
known to our Lord and some of His disciples, for 
some time before his call. Our Lord may have 
known and observed him, watched his general con- 
duct, and formed some estimate of his character 
and worth, before summoning him to share in His 
work, before giving him that call which was to 
change the whole current of his life. And we 
may, perhaps, picture to ourselves St. Matthew 
engaged in his daily avocation unconscious of the 
fact that the Master’s eye was quietly marking 
his conduct, and judging of his character. Even 
so our Lord may be observing us when we least 
expect it, and marking whether or not we be fit 
for some high work and place in the Kingdom 
of God. 

II. St. Matthew’s call and its effect upon him. 
1. The Call. In few words is the call described ; 
** As Jesus passed forth from thence He saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom : 
and He saith unto him, Follow Me. And he 
arose and followed Him.” A mere word, followed 
by an immediate and complete obedience, was 
apparently all that took place. It may be that it 
seems to have been too easy, as if some power 
were present in the case of St. Matthew to 
which we are strangers. Or that we are so “sore 
let and hindered in running the race that is set 
before us,” that our case is different from his, 
that our following Christ presents difficulties to 
which he was a stranger. Was it really so? 
Are we justified in concluding from the simple 
brevity of the narrative, that there were no 
hindrances in the case of St. Matthew? That he 
had not to count the cost, and to engage in some 
sort of struggle before he gave himself up to 
Christ in complete discipleship ? Let us look, and 
I think we shall find much the same obstacles 
in his case as arise in ours. 

a. There was the receipt of custom. We can- 
not say whether this was a lucrative post ; pro- 
bably not. Judging, however, by the case of 
Zaccheus, it might seem possible for a shrewd 
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man connected with the taxation to accumulate a 
good sum of money. But if this were not the case 
with St. Matthew, it was quite possible that his 
present post might lead in time to something 
better. Any way, it was a present certainty, a 
sure mode of making a living, and its claims might 
very well have proved too strong for the voice of 
Christ. For this is exactly what comes between 
us and Christ’s call. We get so absorbed in and 
so anxious about the daily occupation, that we 
can find no time to listen to Him. “We will 
hear thee at a more convenient season,” is a 
very common excuse, and one that might very 
readily have suggested itself to St. Matthew as 
well as to ourselves. And if so, he had in his 
vase one of those hindrances to the following 
of Christ which presents itself with more or less 
force to all whom Christ calls. 

6. There was the example of others.) Why 
should St. Matthew follow Christ? The vast 
majority of those with whom he was associated 
—the sailors, the passengers, the traders, the 
Scribes and Pharisees—were not following this new 
Teacher ; why, then, should he? Could he be 
expected to do what others were not doing? 
Could there be any great need for his obeying 
the voice of One to Whom so many were indif- 
ferent? And so the example of others would 
threaten to stifle his individualism, and against 
the set of the strong current of popular opinion 
and popular conduct would he have to exert 
himself if he were to listen and obey. And 
this is just one of the commonest and most potent 
influences that we have to resist—that comes ap- 
pealing to our humility and depreciating the 
requirements of Christ. Why should we set our- 
selves up as better than our neighbours by shaping 
our lives after the demands of Christ? Who 
are we that we should attempt better things than 
others? So whispers the insidious voice of 
mock humility, seeking to counteract the call of 
Christ to follow Him. Is it so very important 
to listen to Christ when so many are not doing 
so? Can that life be very wrong or very 
dangerous that is being led by so many? Is 
it not, after all, rather fanatical to attempt to 
do what others are not doing? To all this there 
is one answer amongst many. Had the example 
of others, had the example of the many been 
always the rule, where would all reformation, all 
fresh discovery, all progress, all new departures 
have been? While each was waiting for other, 
while the few in advance of their age were yield- 
ing to the many, these would have been left un- 
attempted, and all human interest, instead of 
moving on the lines of development, would have 
stagnated, nay, withered and died away. The 
world’s highest interest has more than once de- 
pended on the few against the many ; and there 
are certain crises in the life of the individual 
when all that is most sacred, all that is most im- 
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portant depends on him shaking off the influence 
of the example of the many and acting for him- 
self, it may be in noble solitude. 

ec. Uncertainty. Another hindrance in the 
way of St. Matthew’s following Christ would 
arise from the uncertainty as to what Christ was 
calling him. ‘Follow Me,” says Christ. “ Yes, 
but to what?” St. Matthew might have replied, 
We like to be clear and definite in our anticipa- 
tions. So St. Matthew might have felt inclined, 
like a shrewd man of business, to make a bargain, 
“Tell me what you want to do with me. Let 
me know exactly what to expect, and then I will 
say whether or not I will follow Thee.” Now 
there is just the same undefined dread which 
often haunts us when we are called upon to fol- 
low Christ. We don’t know to what that follow- 
ing may bring us. It may be to great sacrifices, 
much trouble, hard labour, and so we shrink 
back, As a man will hasten to sell when the 
market promises a good round profit, so, if 
Christ will only make the advantage sufficiently 
definite and large, in accordance with our worldly 
notions, there is many a man who will be only 
too happy to accept such conditions of disciple- 
ship. But that is just what Christ will not 
do. It would destroy that faith, that chivalrous 
devotion, that unselfish allegiance, which is the 
very essence and fragrance of true discipleship. 
Once convinced that Christ did call, and had a 
right to call, and how grandly does St. Matthew, 
casting away all considerations of profit and loss, 
overcoming the uncertainty as to what Christ was 
calling him, throw himself in absolute trust and 
obedience upon Christ. And we, if we would 
be real Christian men and women, must not 
hesitate and bargain ; we must follow, obey, let 
Him lead us whither He will, place ourselves 
wholly, unreservedly in His hands for His use 
and guidance. 

2. The effects of this call upon St. Matthew. 
In three ways had this call, thus responded to, an 
important bearing upon St. Matthew and his 
life. 

a. It had a direct effect upon himself. Under 
the influence of this call, and under the guidance 
and teaching of Christ, St. Matthew attained to 
a greatness to which he had formerly been a 
stranger. Matthew the publican becomes Mat- 
thew the disciple. The thoughts once limited to the 
receipt of custom become lifted to higher subjects, 
and his whole personality ennobled by the life of 
the Kingdom of God. Under the glowing life- 
giving influence of the Sun of Righteousness, all 
the latent seeds of true greatness began to grow ; 
and baptised by the Spirit of Christ, his whole 
mind, and heart, and soul, become fragrant with 
a new life. For so it is—under His guidance and 
infiuence all that is best in man springs into 
life ; and while individual tastes and talents still 
remain as such, they reach their highest develop- 
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ments in the aims and objects of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

b. His sympathies deepened and _ widened. 
See how he gathers together his fellow publicans, 
that they too may share the blessings he has 
already found in Christ. See too how, through 
the teaching and influence of the Son of Man, he 
is brought into contact and sympathy with all the 
needs, the hopes, the aspirations, not only of his 
nation but of mankind. For it is one result of 
the influence of Christ upon our hearts and lives 
that all merely selfish interests are gradually ab- 
sorbed in those higher interests which belong to 
mankind, 

c. His work took a wider sweep and a 
grander character. The mere receipt of custom 
gives place to dispensing the things of the King- 
dom of Heaven; the Receiver of tolls becomes 
the Giver of the Word of life, and now the pure 
gold of noble deeds and self-sacrificing efforts 
employs his energies to the utmost. For so 
it is with the work Christ gives to us. He 
invites us from the mere selfish pursuit of per- 
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sonal gains, to be partakers in the great work 
of dispensing the good things in the Kingdom of 
God. 

Oh! how ennobling is the call of Christ! 
It appeals to our higher and nobler manhood to 
fulfil, according to its powers and opportunities, 
the work which God has given it to do. To 
become workers together with God, to stand side 
by side with Christ in the great battle of life ; to 
become like unto Him in character, in word, and 
in worth—to this are we called. It is the highest, 
the holiest, the most abiding, the most effectual 
of all works. Before it all else pales, and fades, 
and sinks into insignificance. Lower work and 


Jess noble destiny may suit lower beings, but for 


us, made in the image of God, called to share the 
life of Christ, heirs of immortality, is there any 
other work than the following of Christ that can 
be so worthy of our manhood ? 


Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do. 

Follow the deer? Follow the Christ, the King; 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King: 
Else wherefore born ? 
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BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “ WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUKL,” “ INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CALLED OUT OF DREAMLAND. 





WAS curiously 
startled by the 
way in which my 
mother an- 
nounced this 
piece of news to 
me. In itself, it 
contained no- 
thing extraor- 
dinary. Miss 
Fanshawe re- 
quired change of 
air, and her mo- 
ther had brought 
her to a_ place 
where she had 
friends. Could 
anything be more 
I ought to have been delighted—I said to 
myself that I was delighted —to be able, by any 
sinall attentions, to show my grateful sense of their 
kindness and hospitality towards me while [ was in 
London ; but the curious, sceptical, questioning spirit 
which my mother’s agitation had awakened in my 
mind would not be set to rest. She thought there 
Was some importance for me in this most natural event. 








natural ? 


As we went together, througn the evening's gather- 
ing gloom, to take rooms at the inn, she talked 
tremulously about my uncle and his ‘goodness ; 
about my life having reached a most important 
stage, and how necessary it was that I should be 
wise and prudent. 

“T am the last in the world to wish you to sacrilice 
yourself, dear,” she said ; “ but I should like you to 
look on every side of you, and not allow sentiment 
to lead you astray.” 

I did not answer. I felt like one who, struggling 
to preserve the last faint memories of some lovely 
dream, knows that the garish light of common day 
has broken in upon his vision, and will presently 
force him to awake. 

This, then, explained everything—the warm re 
ception given to me by my uncle and his wile; 
Augusta’s mingled interest and aversion ; the hints 
thrown out of a time when obedience to the will of 
another would be imperatively demanded of me, 
My uncle was ambitious for me; that I long had 
known. 
d -ughter. 
ambitions one ? 


He was no less ambitious for his step- 
Had he determined to make of these two 


Sut for one circumstance, this suspicion would have 
been almost intolerably painful to me. 
believed that Miss Fanshawe, whom I sincerely re- 


Could I have 


spected and admired, had any desire to help my 
uncle to the realisation of his scheme, I think I 
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should at that moment have turned and fled. I was 
too deeply in her confidence to have any such fear, 
and I now began to think that it would be my best 
plan to tell my mother, at once and frankly, how 
matters stood with me. I did, in fact, make several 
efforts to unburden myself of my secret, but it was 
in vain. My mother would speak of nothing but the 
subject which so nearly interested her. 

She wondered why Mrs. Mortimer had started in 
such a hurry ; she suggested, looking at me, with a 
meaning smile, that the younger lady had exercised 
undue influence over her elders ; she suspected—my 
dear mother !—that they found it dull at Kensington 
without me ; she hoped that they would find things 
comfortable at the inn, and wished, plaintively, that 
we had a house to which we could ask them. Her 
every word, her every look, made my suspicions 
stronger, and I wondered now how it was that I 
could have kept my eyes shut so long. 

In the meantime we reached the inn, where, fortu- 
nately, there was a disengaged suite of rooms, and 
then, as the London express would soon be due, we 
strolled down quietly to the station. 

Our way lay along the shore, and, as my mother 
had exhausted all she Had to say about the Morti- 
mers, we walked on in perfect silence. No doubt I 
wasa coward. Now would have been my opportunity 
to speak; but she was so happy—so happy and 
hopeful—that I shrank from saying anything to dis- 
tress her. 

My dear mother’s life had been shadowed by the 
misfortunes of our family ; none knew this better than 
I. Beautiful and stately, of clear intellect and ready 
wit, no one was more capable than she of shining in 
society ; and though her deep love for my father had 
prevented her from ever letting a single murmur 
escape her, I had discovered long ago that our 
poverty and complete isolation had, at one time, been 
to her an almost unendurable trial. There are born 
queens—queens by right divine of beauty and mental 
power—as well as queens by inheritance. My mother 

yas one of these, and she felt keenly her exile and 
humiliation. 

It had been my dream to give her back her true 
position, to see her once more a queen of society, 
dressed as became her station, visited by those 
who could appreciate and admire her, surrounded 
with the observances which, I was _ persuaded, 
were her due. During those holidays I often spoke 
of what I would do when I was a rich man, and, 
though my mother smiled at me for my boyish 
enthusiasm, and declared that she was_ perfectly 
happy as she was, I could see there was something 
sweet to her in the thought of the resurrection of the 
family. It was sweet to me, on her account and my 
father’s, and again and again I had thanked God in 
my heart for having given me this task and permitted 
me to see my way to its fulfilment. But I knew 
—my London experiences had taught me—that, 
unaided, I could not, in my parents’ time at least, 
attain to fortune. With my uncle’s assistance, I 


could do everything, without him nothing. I knew 
also the power of his will, and his determination to 
force obedience from those who in any way depended 
upon him. Should he think that I meant to thwart 
him, he would cast me off to-morrow. Very painful 
were my feelings as these thoughts passed through 
my mind that night. Not for one moment was I 
untrue to my love for Mary. Even had I believed 
that Miss Fanshawe would have been willing to 
listen to me, I could not have spoken to her, But it 
was hard to face even the possibility of the hopes I 
had so long cherished being dashed to the ground— 
it was worse than hard to think of my mother’s dis- 
appointment. 

While I was turning over these thoughts in my 
mind, we reached the station, and we had not been 
many minutes on the platform before the London 
train came in. I saw a pocket-handkerchief being 
waved at me wildly, and I ran forward to meet my 
aunt’s most benignant smile. She was so pleased to 
see me that, when I opened the door of the carriage, 
she nearly fell into my arms, 

“Oh, Frank!” she cried out, rapturously, “is itreally 
you? I was afraid the message would not arrive in 
time. But you know your uncle, and how impulsive 
he always is. Then poor Augusta—take some of 
these parcels, Frank—Augusta, as I was saying——” 

“Pray allow me to speak for myself, mamma,” in- 
terrupted Miss Fanshawe, who was now standing 
beside us on the platform. “ Frank, our luggage is 
at the other end of the train, Will you kindly look 
after it?” 

“ Four large boxes and two small—black, marked 
with a red star and our initials,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
and then she addressed herself to my mother, who 
had just joined them. 

What passed I did not hear, for I was busy collect- 
ing the luggage and having it placed on the hotel 
omnibus, but when I returned to where I had left 
Mrs. Mortimer, I found her talking still. I do not 
think, in fact, that she had stopped once since her 
arrival. 

“Yes, he looks very much better,” she was saying. 

I believe she was speaking of me, and, though I 
hurried them into the little omnibus, she went on 
without a break— 

“It was rest he wanted, only rest; nothing to be 
alarmed about; I told Mr. Mortimer so. I told him 
long ago he was allowing the boy to do too much. 
But he is so ambitious, and so determined, and Frank 
is ambitious too. He would have dropped, | believe, 
rather than complain.” It was no use my attempting 
to put in an explanatory word; my aunt would have 
things her own way. “ But the sea has done him 
good,” she went on. “I said it would.” We had left 
the station in the meantime, and were driving along 
the coast road, ‘“ Ah!” she cried out, “ what air 
this is! I don’t wonder you all get strong and well. 
Put your head out of the window and sniff at 
it, Augusta. This ought to bring your roses 


back.” 





—— 
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My mother asked, with concern, if Miss Fanshawe 
had been ill, and Mrs. Mortimer answered that she 
had not been exactly ill ; she had run down. 

“The doctor said she wanted tone,” said the lively 
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a little quietness that Augusta wants. She has been 
going in for too much of everything during the 
past season—lectures and concerts, and charitable 


meetings, and artistic meetings, and sermons and 


**T was afraid the message would not arrive in time.’”—p. 260. 


little lady, with a sigh ; “ they always say that when 
they are in difficulties. But” (pulling herself up) “you 
must not think we are really anxious about Augusta. 
T am certain this place will set her up.” 

“Tt is a lovely little nook, and the air is very 
fresh and pure; but I hope it will not be too quiet 


” 


for you and your daughter,” said my mother. 
“Oh!” said Mrs, Mortimer, “I think it is Just 


books. If you could only see some of the books she 
reads, Lady Varley.” 

“ It would be more to the purpose to feel them,” 
said Augusta. “But don’t you think Lady Varley 
will have heard about enough of me for the present, 
mamma?” 

I turned at the sound of her voice, for it surprised, 
even startled me, There was something new in it, 
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and as the light from the little omnibus lamp shone 
full upon her face, I could not help looking at her to 
see if there was a corresponding change in her ex- 
pression ; my glance was momentary, for I did not 
wish Augusta to think that I was curious about her, 
but I carried away from it a feeling of deep uneasi- 
ness. The pallor of the poor girl’s face, and its 
strange setness, with the defiant recklessness of her 
dark eyes, convinced me that she was suffering either 
in body or mind. Pain had laid its hand upon her, 
and from what | knew of her nature, I believed that 
she would struggle to the death, rather than lie down 
tamely and submit to it. Once during that drive 
our eyes met, and from that glance, I gathered that in 
the struggle upon which she had entered, she expected 
my countenance and help. 

We all dined together at the inn that night, and 
my aunt, who had, no doubt, found Augusta a silent 
companion during the journey, was so thankful to 
have some one to talk to, that she would not let us 
go until late. 

I noticed that Augusta ate nothing, and to me, 
and, I think, to her, the meal seemed almost inter- 
minable. But it was over at last. My mother said 
she must really go home, and went to fetch her bon- 
net and shawl. I bade my aunt and Augusta good- 
night, and stood outside the hotel waiting. Suddenly 
I heard the flutter of a dress, and a hand was laid 
lightly on my arm, and when I looked round, I saw 
Augusta’s face—white, passionless, awful, like the 
face of the dead—close by me. 

Before I could exclaim, she stopped me. 

“Say nothing,” she said. “I know I look dread- 
ful, but I cannot help it. I am tired almost to death, 
and I must— I must—speak to you alone. When 
can we meet ?” 

“ Whenever you like.” 

“Speak low. Speak low,” the poor thing gasped. 
‘Will you be on the shore here before the hotel early 
to-morrow morning ?” 

“Certainly I will. At what time ?” 

“ At six o'clock. Will that suit you ?” 

“Yes ; I will be there.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured, and then glided 
away, leaving me full of wonder, 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT I HEARD IN THE MORNING, 
I PASSED an uneasy sleepless night, and was up and 
out of doors about an hour earlier than the time Miss 
Fanshawe had mentioned. It was a lovely morning. 
When I started to walk down to the rocky shore the 
clear penetrating light of dawn was upon the tops of 
the hills, and the tree-crowns in many a wooded valley 
had caught its splendour, and pools of water on the 
common above the village were glittering steel-bright, 
like so many bits of the morning sky let down upon 
the earth. I thought, as I went, how different things 
looked in the light and in the darkness, All night 





long I had been possessed by a sense of awe. The 
white face, so terribly still ; and calm, as I had said to 
myself, with the calmness of despair—the face of 
Augusta, as I had last seen her, haunted me con- 
tinnally, and I tortured myself with miserable econ- 
jectures as to what it could be that had wrought this 
change in her. But, in the morning, under the bright- 
ness of the dawn, and with the exhilaration of fresh 
air and exercise, my terrors fled, and 1 could laugh 
The light, | thought, 
had been uncertain. | was agitated at the occurrences 
of the day. I had fancied much more than I really 
saw. Then, on the other hand, Augusta had always 
been peculiar. Perhaps she only meant to frighten 
me. Thus I reassured myself as I hastened down to 
the little strip of shore, upon which the small houses 
of the village looked down 

I was early, and I did not expect to see Miss Fan- 
shawe yet ; but I was mistaken. Looking up and 
down the rock-strewn beach from a point a little above 
it, I saw, at a little distance, a tall slender figure, 
dressed in the deepest black, which I immediately 
recognised as hers, and, leaping down, I hastened to 
meet her. 

When I had gone a few yards, she heard my foot- 
steps, and turned, 

“Ah!” she said, holding out her hand, “it is 
you! I did not expect to see you so early.” 

“But you are still earlier,” I answered. ‘Do you 
think you are wise not to take a little longer rest, 
after the fatigue of yesterday?” 

“T never trouble myself to think about such 
things,” she said, with a lip-smile. ‘“ Come, let us 
walk on.” 

I obeyed her in silence. My conviction that 
something serious had happened in my absence had 
returned in full force. But I would say nothing ; if 
she had any confidence to give me, it must be given 
unasked ; so, for some minutes, we paced on silently, 
looking out seawards, and listening to the murmur of 
the waves, 

At last she said, abruptly— 

“Yeu are very quiet, Frank. 
why I asked you to meet me here this morning ?” 

I was conscious of turning red, as I murmured 
something inane about the pleasure it had given me 
to obey her wish, and the hope that I might be of 
service to her. 

Then, to my surprise and mortification, she burst 
into a harsh unpleasant laugh. 

“How you have improved!” she said, bitterly. 
“ How kind and polite you are! Do you remember 
that you and I promised: once to be sincere with one 
another? I thought you would be, but I was mis- 
taken—mistaken. There 
world; no truth; it is all a black and dreadful 


” 


at myself for my suspicions. 


Are you wondering 


is no sincerity in the 


mystery—— 

Her voice dropped, and she turned her head away; 
and I knew by a thrill of pain and sympathy that 
she would not let me see her face because she was 
weeping. It was a strange bewildering moment. 
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To this day I cannot tell what I said ; but I think I 
must have suceeeded in making her feel that, awk- 
ward as I might be in expressing myself, I was her 
friend—her true friend—always; for, after a few 
moments, she turned again, and, lifting her dark 
and troubled eyes to mine, said, tremulously— 

“Forgive me, Frank. I am treating you very 
badly. But I cannot help it—l cannot help it. 
Sometimes I feel as if my senses were deserting me.” 

I begged her most earnestly to tell me her trouble. 

“Whatever it may be, it will relieve you to speak 
of it,” I said. 

“Do you think so?” she asked. Then, with a 
mournfulness which no words of mine can render— 
“That may be the case with others, not with me. 
There are some ills which can never be cured ; 
never, never !” 

There she broke off. ‘The awful pallor of her face, 
and the tremulous movement of her ashen lips, so 
frightened me, that, thinking she was about to faint, 
I drew her hand through my arm, and made her lean 
My touch seemed to recall her scattered 
senses, for she looked up into my face. 

“Percy Rowlandson is dead,” she said, in a low 
voice. 


on me, 


“Rowlandson! Perey!” I cried out. “ Impos- 


sible ! ” 

“Dead,” she echoed, mournfully, “dead! My 
mother showed me in the paper.” 

oF I will take the 


” 


There may be some mistake. 
I will make inquiries. I 
She stopped me by laying her hand on my arm. 

“It is of no use,’ she said. And then, with a 
smile that was sadder than tears—“ Do you think J 
did not make inquiries ? ” 


“er 


next train to London. 





Yell me everything,” I said. 

“It was under the head of ‘Found Drowned, 
faltered the unhappy girl. 
his pockets. They think he must have been— 
starving.” 

Oh! the pain—the horror with which I listened to 
these words ; the great pity and remorse that were 
tearing at my heart! 
I feel cold and sick at heart when I look back to 
that moment. It is the most terrible memory of all 
my life. 

She went on, after a pause— 

“T found out where he had been living, and went 
to his lodgings. As I stood 
waiting at the door, I felt as if my heart must break. 
Then a woman, like a harpy, with a hungry face and 
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“ He had no money in 


Now, after these many years, 


Such a miserable place ! 


wicked eyes, came to the door, and I gave her money, 
and she took me in.” 

She stopped again ; she had given herself a hard 
task, and she found it difficult, almost impossible, to 
carry it through. 

As for me, there was only one evidence which 
could have made me believe the sad story true. I 
tried to speak—to ask her if she had seen, if she 
knew for certain ; but the question died away on my 
lips—I could not give it voice. 
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She read it in my face, and she answered it. 

“T did not see him,” she said, in a voice so low 
that I could scarcely catch it. ‘‘ He had heen taken 
away. But when I| asked the woman about him, she 
gave me this.” 

It was a little common locket, and, as Augusta 
showed it to me open, | saw that it contained her 
likeness. 
it,” I said, incautiously. “He 


’ 


“1. remember 
always wore it.” 

She broke suddenly into tears and sobs, 

“Oh! if [had only known! if any one 
would have told me !” 

“Couid you have done any good ?” I said, sadly. 
“Did I not try ?” 

“You tried, but not in the right way. 
understood you. 





any one 
she cried out. 


He mis- 
I should have gone to him myself.” 
Be reasonable, Augusta.” 

“ Be reasonable. That is what they all say. Oh, 
it is hard, hard to be a woman, to know that your heart 
may break, that your soul may perish, that your best 
feelings may wither away ; but you must say nothing. 
What man of you all understands that? Which of 
you would bear it?” Then, with one of the swift 
transitions, which I had so often seen in her, she 
broke off, and said that she was talking wildly. She 
was frightening me. I must not believe everything 
she said. ‘‘ Now and then I feel as if I should go 
mad,” she murmured; “and I am not sure that it 
would be a bad thing. To be mad is to be dead to 
pain ; and [ might have fancies——” 

I begged her not to talk in such a way. 


“ How could you ? 


I said she 
had undergone a shock from which I hoped she 
would soon recover ; but she must try and help her- 
self. I feel now that what I said was commonplace ; 
but the fact was that 1 did not know what to say. I 
was bewildered, even frightened. The form that my 
poor friend’s sorrow had taken was such as to make 
me fearful of the most terrible consequences for her 
and her friends. | While she was speaking, I wished 
a hundred times over that she could have confided 
her trouble to some one older and more experienced 
than I. That something ought to be done, that, in 
her state of mind, it might be dangerous for her to be 
left to herself, I felt to my heart’s core ; but I knew 
not what to say, how to act; it seemed to me, 
in those first moments, as if a responsibility much 
heavier than I could bear had been thrown upon 
me, 

And meanwhile she was speaking again. 

“How can I help thinking wildly ?” she cried ; 
“you cannot understand. No one can. And yet 
you knew him.” 

“1 knew him, and loved him,” I said, in a choked 
voice, 

With another of those swift transitions she turned 
to me. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes, I remember very well. 
You spoke about him ; you were his friend ; you took 
his part when I was cowardly.” 

“You were never cowardly, Augusta, 


What do 
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you mean by saying such things about yourself? 
You are dreaming.” 

“Oh no,” she answered, sorrowfully. “ What I 
say is true. I know myself. When he was for- 
bidden the house, I should have spoken ; but I did 
not. I thought I should win my will some other 
way. You are surprised, Frank. You think, and 
everybody else thinks, that I can do as I like at 
home ; and up to a certain point, itis true. But I 
tell you there are times when my stepfather frightens 
me. It was so from my childhood. He looks at me 
in a certain way. I see a smile that I can’t describe 
upon his face ; and I feel as if he held me, body and 
soul, in his keeping, as if I could never escape from 
the power of his will.” 

These words, corresponding as they did to my 
own feelings, startled me past expression. My se- 
cret, which I thought no one in the world knew but 
myself, seemed to be meeting me in the face and 
upon the lips of another. But all the greater for 
this was my emphasis in contradicting them. 

“You are fanciful,” I said ; ‘you cannot really 
feel so. You are the bravest of us all with my 
uncle,” 

“You do not think me fanciful,” she answered, 
with rapidity. “ You have felt as I feel.” 

“For a moment, perhaps; but I have fought 
against it. I could not give my will into bondage to 
any one.” 

A smile, which brought her old satirical speeches 
to my memory, flickered over her face as she said 
that I was a man, and I spoke as a man ought to 
speak. Then, as if she had sinned in letting her 
thoughts stray for one brief moment from her sorrow, 
she cried out— 

“But what does it matter? All the courage, all 
the rebellion in the world, would not undo the past. 
Percy is dead. He was driven to his death by 
despair—hunger, perhaps—who knows? And I— 
I who would have given my life to save him, am 
alive and well.” 

Those were miserable words, but it was not their 
misery that struck me; it was not their misery that 
made me stand gazing at my unhappy companion as 
if I saw a spectre behind her. It was something 
else. 

“* Driven to his death.” I repeated the words to 
myself. They were like a flash of light. I began 
to understand the source of the poor girl’s deepest 
anguish. It was not so much the death of the man 
she loved ; it was not even the misery of his life ; 
it was the thought that in his despair he had laid 
violent hands upon himself. 

“ Augusta!” I cried out, “what do you mean? 
what is it that you fear?” 

She did not answer. I begged her to speak. To 


shut up this horror in her heart would be to kill 
herself. 
mistaken. 
“Percy may be dead,” I said. 
lieve even that yet. 


I told her that I felt convinced she was 


“T will not be- 
But I know—I know he did 


not die by his own hand. He was too brave, too 
generous. He had too much love of Nature, too 
much confidence in God. I tell you it is impossible, 
People do not change their natures in a day.” 

“But misery, misery! have you considered the 
effect 7¢ may have?” 

“ Thave considered everything. No circumstances 
could shake my belief in my friend.” 

“We must talk of it another time,” she said, in 
a choked voice. “I have said all I can just now; 
you had better go home.” Then, as I lingered, 
* Are you afraid to leave me alone? You know you 
cannot watch me always.” 

I did not answer. There was a great tumult in 
my mind, This unhappy girl had made me her 
confidant ; I, and, in all probability, I only, knew 
the state of her mind. If her reason should lose 
its power over her will, if, despair taking hold of 
her, she should be driven to do some desperate 
deed, I would never forgive myself. But what was 
I todo? I could not, as she said, watch her always, 
I shrank from betraying her confidence, even if to 
do so would be to save her life. I dared not leave 
her as she was. 

It took but a few moments for these thoughts to 
flash through my mind, and during these moments I 
remained by her side. It seemed that my presence 
annoyed her, for at last she said, petulantly, “ Why 
do you stay? I thought I told you that I wished to 
be alone.” 

I begged her to have patience. I had something 
to say to her, some questions to ask. She told me 
to put off my questions ; a few hours could make no 
difference. I entreated her to let me speak then. 
“You can surely afford me a moment or two longer,” 
I said. 

“A moment!” she echoed, disdainfully ; and then, 
with a change of voice, “ I have many more moments 
than I know what to do with ; I only wanted to get 
rid of you because I hated so to talk.” 

“T understand that,” I said ; “I also should think 
words hideous if they brought no help, no comfort. 
My only excuse for continuing to speak is my wish 
to vindicate my friend. You must wish this too. 
But, if we are to do this, we must be brave and 
strong—you especially, for with you, I believe, much 
rests. To begin with, will you answer me one or 
two questions ?” 

She bent her head. 

“Thank you. Now 1 want to know first if it is 
generally supposed that Perey Rowlandson ended his 
life by his own deed ?” 

** Yes ; it was given so in the paper.” 

** And do his friends believe this?” 

“T think so.” 

“Which of them have you seen?” 

““My stepfather. You know he was his friend 
once. And Stephens and Richardson from the office.” 

“What do they say ?” 

“That it is only too likely.” 

I set my teeth together, 

















“My poor Percy!” I cried out. 
of them knew you!” 

Then I asked her if she had seen George Anson. 

She answered that she had not. 

“Your uncle has taken one of his strange dislikes 
to Mr. Anson,” she said. ‘“ He will not allow me to 
take the music at the mission services now.” 

“T will write to Anson,” I said; “he knew 
landson.” 

“What do you wish to do?” asked Augusta. 

“T wish to establish my friend’s innocence. I wish 


“ How little any 


tow- 
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I paused and looked at her, and now I saw, to my 
relief, that my words had taken effect. A bright 
colour replaced for a moment the ashen pallor of her 
face ; the gleam of a new hope shone from her sunken 
eyes, 


“Do you think this is possible ?” she said. 


“Everything is possible to the brave and true- 
hearted,” I answered. 

She stood thinking for a moment, with her eyes 
fixed upon the sea. 
her hand. 


Then she turned and held out 
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to take this stain from his memory. 
must help me.” 

“1? > Oh, Frank!” 

“ Are you afraid to promise ?” 

“ Afraid ?” she said, with a strange smile. “ How 
can I be afraid? I would give my life to have this 
terrible thing disproved.” 

“Would you?” Icried. “Then we will work to- 
gether. Think of this. Keep your strength for it. 
Tell me every fact you know. Help me to find out 
how he spent his time, who were his friends, what 
were his resources. There must—there must, be some 
way of tracing out these things, and until every one 
of them is known, we cannot say that we know any- 
thing for certain.” 

I spoke with energy and passion ; for the idea of 
vindicating my friend and of making her my helper 
had come to me like an inspiration, and I saw in it 
the means of saving her. 

“When all this is done,” I said, “ you may take 
rest ; you may think of yourself and your sorrows, 
Until that time you are not your own,” 


Augusta, you 


“Thank you, Frank,” she said, earnestly. “Thank 
you for believing in him. Thank you for reproving 
me. I have been wicked, cruel, faithless; but God 
has shown me my duty through you. With His help 
I will do it.” 

There we parted. I returned home to my parents; 
she went back slowly to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A LIGHT-BEARER. 


WHAT my feelings were that morning it would be 
impossible for me to tell any one. I sometimes won- 
dered that I preserved my senses. It must be re- 
membered that I had felt for Perey one of those 
enthusiastic attachmapts which sometimes unite a 
very young man to one older and more experienced 
than himself. It must be remembered also that, 


unwittingly, but none the less truly, I had stepped 
into the place from which he had been thrust out. 
I do not think he would have ever pulled so well 
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with my uncle as I did, for he was naturally inde- 
pendent, and there did not exist, as with me, the tie 
of kinship to make submission natural. Besides, my 
mother’s influence, which had always been powerful 
with me, was ever on my uncle’s side. But this did 
not remove the sting from my grief. If Perey were 
really dead, if he had been driven to death by despair 
and misery, I should suffer a life-long pain. 

It was well for me, perhaps, that I had something 
more than my own feelings to think of that morning. 
When | returned home, I gave myself up to earnest 
thought. What was I to do for my unhappy friend? 
How was I to guard her against the morbid and 
despairing ideas which would most likely recur to 
her when she was alone ? 

Two or three plans suggested themselves. The 
first was, to consult my mother; but from this the 
remembrance of her expectations and my uncle’s de- 
barred me. Besides, at that moment the confidence 
I had received seemed too sacred to be broken, Even 
to my mother, I could not speak of the painful scene 
through which I had passed. ; 

I then thought of Mary—how gentle she was, how 
wise and sympathetic. If she and Augusta could 
become friends, might not her influence have a heal- 
ing effect upon the poor girl’s tortured heart? But 
friendship does not spring up in a day ; and it was 
the present moment that was important to Augusta, 

To what quarter, then, could I look for help and 
guidance? The longer I thought, the more clearly 
did it become evident to me that I could not bear 
this responsibility alone. My youth, my inexperi- 
ence, my dread lest we should drift unconsciously 
into wrong and impossible relations—these, with 
many other reasons, made me wish most earnestly 
for counsel and help. 

It is seldom that our thoughts pursue one subject 
undeviatingly for any length of time. Most of us 
know how stray images, that have their place in 
trains of thought remote from those with which we 
are occupied at the moment, dart at times upon the 
mind ; and a few of us have found a strange illumi- 
nation in their visits. 

Something like this happened to me at that 
moment. The memory of a late experience broke 
suddenly upon my mind. Whence it came, why 
it came now, rather than at any other time, I 
could not have explained. What I know is, that I 
found myself suddenly borne, in imagination, to a 
little room, whose window opened on the sea; that 
I was sitting where I could see the stars come out 
overhead ; and that I was listening to sweet and 
penetrating music. 

When my mind returned to its former train of 
thought, I said to myself— 

“How I wish Augusta could hear Mr. Munroe 
play!” 

This thought was more fruitful than any that had 
preceded it; for it was possible that, without be- 
traying her confidence, [ could awaken his interest 
in her, and so, perhaps, bring her under his influence, 


3ut when, after our early dinner, I started to walk 
to Mr. Munroe’s lodgings, I had no very distinet idea 
in my mind. All I felt was, that it would be a 
comfort to see him. 

It was Saturday, and I found him, as T had hoped, 
alone. He was seated at his writing-desk before the 
window, which was open, as usual, towards the sea, 
and J, supposing him to be at work over his sermon, 
apologised for my intrusion, and begged him to turn 
me out if he found me in the way. 

“T should certainly turn you out if my thoughts 
were running freely,” he answered, with a frankness 
that set me at ease at onee. “ But the fact is, that 
they are not: | am in a fog.” 

“ Over your sermon ?” 

“Yes, over my sermon. I ean fix on nothing suit- 
able this week. And it is a little strange, too,” he 
said, musingly, “ for, as a general rule, I have a good 
hold of my subject long before this.” 

“You do not,” I said, choose subjects at random?” 
“IT do so very rarely. I must warm to an idea if 
am to do any good with it.” 

There followed a pause, during which I was con- 
sidering how I could best introduce the subject of my 
trouble, and then the young clergyman, who seemed 
rather relieved than otherwise by the interruption of 
my visit, told me something about his method of 
working. 

“TI pick up hints everywhere,” he said, “ The 
clouds and the waves, an air on my violin, a para- 
graph in the paper, a word from a fisherman, a child’s 


— 
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face, a scene at a cottage-door—these, and a hundred 
other things, give me what I call the germs of my 
sermons, The curious circumstance is that I ean 
always find in the Bible, and generally in the New 
Testament, some word or phrase to meet the thoughts 
which these every-day incidents have suggested. To 
me, that has often been a proof of its universality.” 

Here he looked at me inyuiringly ; but I made no 
remark on what he had been saying, for my thoughts 
had wandered on a track of their own. 

“Mr. Munroe,” [ said, abruptly, “ would you think 
it very strange if I offered you an idea for a ser- 
mon?” 

“ Certainly not,” he answered. ‘I should, on the 
contrary, be very much obliged to you ; and if the 
idea were good I should work it out to the best of 
my ability.” 

“ You say,” I proceeded, “that your sermons are 
generally founded on suggestions from outside. I 
want to know if you ever preach in view of some 
special need of some one of your congregation—a 
need, let us suppose, that can be met in no other 
way ?” 

“T might do so,” he answered, guardedly. 
you know I have not a large experience yet.” 

Then, without stopping to think, I painted the 
picture of a sensitive human heart, quivering through 
all its fibres, with the slow torture of a pain for which 
earth holds no remedy. 

“Tf you knew,” [ said, “knew as a certain fact 
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that there was such a one amongst those who were 
listening to your words, could you find one word of 
true help and consolation ?” 

I spoke with excitement, for my nerves were still 
trembling from the pain and horror of the scene 
through which I had passed, and the despairing 
misery of the thoughts that had followed ; but I be- 
lieve I was scarcely aware of the foree of my own 
words, until, looking up, I saw how great a change 
had come over my companion. Then | did not know 
him so well as I did later, and I had not realised how 
strong an impression tales and scenes of suffering 
made upon his mind. It was a fact, and no fiction, 
that the agony which I had made him see, did 
actually, for a moment, live within him. 

“To despair,” he said, ina low tone. “That must 
be awful.” 

I answered that it was his mission to war with 
despair. 

He said that he knew it well—too well—and that 
sometimes the thought nearly crushed him. 

“Think of what it would be to come short,” he 
cried, 

“You will not,” I said, weakly. 

“T will not, I hope, because, thank God, none 
of us are left to ourselves. If we were——” Then 
breaking off—“ Just look, for a moment, at what our 
task is. We must be honest with our own hearts, 
always and at every point; we must be wise, say- 
ing and doing the most we can, and not too much ; 
we must live in the lives of others, and bear their 
burdens, never for one moment betraying that the 
lives may be wearisome to us, and that the burdens 
may sometimes gall our shoulders ; we must love and 
forbear ; through every difficulty and every disap- 
pointment we must hold fast our hope, and courage, 
and faith ; we must never think of ourselves—never, 
for a single moment. Our work—the good of men— 
must be our first thought in the morning, our last 
at night. For this, and only this, we must eat and 
drink, and take rest when we are weary. If we 
allow our thoughts to stray from it we are traitors. 
Ah!” he eried out, “God only knows the diffi- 
culty of this, or how often our human flesh and blood 
rebel. But there are some points of light. Some- 
times, through all our weakness, we feel a heavenly 
power,” 

He turned to me abruptly. 

“Tell me this story again,” he said. 

T did so, to the best of my ability. 

“It is true?” he said, casting a searching glance 
upon me, 

“The misery is true. I could not have invented 
that. Have you any word for such despair ?” 

He did not answer, nor did we look one at the 
other. I stood at the window, looking out over < 
shadowed sea, and he gat at his writing-table, with 
his head leaning on his hand. 

The silence prolonged itself, and I felt, at last, that 
I ought to go. He might probably wish to be alone. 
I held out my hand, 
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“ Good-bye,” I said. “ I am afraid I have troubled 
rather than helped you.” 

“ Not,” he answered feelingly, “if you have helped 
me to help any human soul in trouble.” 

It was strange how much easier I felt when I had 
left my friend. He had said nothing to enlighten me 
as to the course I ought to pursue ; he had not so 
much as promised to find a word of help and comfort 
for the despairing heart, whose burden [ had thrown 
upon him. Even if he had done so, I was not as yet 
sure that I could bring Augusta within reach of his 
voice, But uncertain as all this was, | felt happier. 
I have thought since that the man’s personal in- 
fluence had something to say to my feeling. There are 
moments, dreadful moments, in life when we doubt 
about everything. Our own misery, or the misery of 
others, weighs us down to the very earth. “ Why 
should these things be?” weery out. “is there reallya 
God, who is our Father? is there a rest for the suffer- 
ing? is there—is there—anywhere in earth or heaven 
a key to the awful problem of existence?” At such 
times nothing seems to help us. We pray, but the 
heavens are like brass over our heads; we see no 
Redeemer, coming with the clouds; we read, but 
the words of hope and comfort reach no further than 
the intellect ; we go about our daily ministries, but 
they seem vain and fruitless ; and sometimes we feel 
ready to give up in despair, to let ourselves sink and 
die. 

I had been in a mood like this when I went to 
Mr. Munroe that day. But his faith, his simplicity, 
his earnestness, his devotion, making me feel that 
Christianity was a real thing, gave me better thoughts. 
For this, after all, if we only knew it, is the secret 
of half our despair. We lose hold of the one light 
that can guide us through the dark labyrinth of life, 
and losing it, we lose all. When we see the light in 
action, ruling the lives of men, our faith revives, we 
are ourselves again. 

And this light—this light of Christianity—ah! do 
any of those who seek to extinguish it know what it 
is to humanity? Hope in sorrow; healing to the 
sick at heart ; peace that passeth understanding to 
those who, in ignorance of the mystery of good that 
is the reason for their pain, have been borne along 
hopeless and helpless, from one wave of agony to 
another ; this and much more—more than heart can 
conceive or speech can utter. 

My heart swelled as I thought of these things that 
day. But I thanked God, and took courage. There 
are always light-bearers in the army of the Redeemer ; 
noble lives that carry in front of them, clearly written, 
the deathless legend of the skies. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MRS. MORTIMER’S VISIT TO MY COTTAGE-HOME. 


THAT is a day to which I often look back with a 
curious mixture of feelings. I have told how I spent 
its morning—how strange, how broken, how full of 
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“My aunt smiled and nodded, and held up a warning finger.” 


amazement and tragic horror were the events it 
brought to me. In the afternoon I came back, not 
without effort, but of dire necessity, to the little 
commonplace world which every one knows. 

Feeling it right to pay some attention to my aunt, 
and being anxious for news about Augusta, I went 
direct from Mr. Munroe’s lodgings to the hotel. 

Mrs. Mortimer was in the ladies’ drawing-room, 
sitting alone, elaborately dressed, and with an open 
book upon her lap. Iam sure she must have been 
suffering from the unusual silence, for she sprang up 
when she saw me with rapturous welcome upon her 
lips. 

“Oh! Frank! I am so glad to see you! J declare 


Iwas beginning to think that I should never see any 
one any more. Your mother was right to call this a 
quiet place. Is every one dead, or have they vowed 
themselves to silence, like the Trappist monks? 
Why don’t you speak, my dear? You used to be 
talkative enough; or is it the air? Do you know 
that Augusta has become silent, too?” And here 
my aunt smiled and nodded, and held up a warning 
finger. “Sympathy, I suppose,” she went on. “ Well, 
well, never mind. Do things your own way, only I 
hope you will soon persuade my poor girl to look a 
little brighter. You can’t see her now, for she has 
gone to lie down. I persuaded her to take a little 
rest after her early morning walk,” 
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Here I managed to ask if Miss Fanshawe had 
seemed tired when she came in, and I was not sur- 
prised to hear that her pallor and exhaustion had 
frightened her mother for a few moments. 

“Tt was imprudent of Augusta to go out at such 
an hour,” she said, “and absurd too, for no one would 
have interfered with your proceedings; you might 
have had the whole day to yourselves. However, 
young people, I suppose, must do things their own 
way. Early hours are romantic.” 

To me all this was nearly maddening, and I tried 
to change the subject by asking after my uncle. 

“He is pretty well,” answered Mrs. Mortimer ; 
“but I must tell you that he misses you in the most 
extraordinary way. Unless I had seen it with my 
own eyes, I could not have believed it. When you 
come back, he says you must live in the house. He 
will have it that life in lodgings, insufficiency of 
food, and that kind of thing, has knocked you up, 
I told him so months ago; but he thinks it is his 
own discovery. He wonders I did not suggest a 
change. So likea man! They take up your ideas, 
and imagine they have never had any other from the 
beginning. But, as I was saying, you are to take up 
your quarters with us. I arranged everything before 
I left. Your books have been brought over from the 
office, and the green-room, looking over the garden, 
is to be your study. Your uncle says you will want 
a study; but I don’t think Augusta and I will 
allow you to sit there much, I say overwork has 
had something to do with your illness ; but your 
uncle won't have it. He is like a hundred-handed 
giant, and he thinks every one else is as strong as 
himself. But your mother and I must put our heads 
together and defeat him. By-the-by, how is your 
mother to-day ?” 

There had been no single break in this speech ; 
but my aunt was not breathless when she came to 
the end of it. I was, and I made haste to suggest that 
she should pay my mother a visit, for if she and I 
were to sit alone together much longer, I felt that 
there was no saying to what dimensions her talk 
might extend. I might find myself presently in the 
plight of the magician, who had called up a spirit 
that he could not lay to rest. 

Mrs. Mortimer seized upon my suggestion with the 
greatest e:gerness, 

“T want to see your home,” she said. “A little 
cottage by the wayside, is it not? I have always 
thought cottages so poetical, especially when they 
have porches and roses.” 

“And ours has both,” I answered; “but it has 
very little else to recommend it.” 

“Oh, so much the better, so much the better!” 
“T should be fear- 
fully disappointed if it were one of those sham cot- 
I will just see how 


said my aunt, with enthusiasm. 


tages that you see near London. 
Augusta is before we start.” 
When my aunt rejoined me, she was walking on 
tip-toe, and her voice was hushed, and there was an 
expression of quiet pleasure in her face. 





“Come,” she said, “ we may go. My dear girl is 
in the most beautiful sleep. I have not seen her 
look so calm and happy for weeks upon weeks, 
That, you know, has been the greatest difficulty. She 
never slept. And she looks better,” went on the poor 
lady, her voice trembling. ‘There is actually a 
little colour in her face. Oh, I am so glad I took 
your uncle’s advice, and brought her here. We 
shall have her well in no time, and you, too, my 
dear boy, you too.” 

Whereupon she looked at me in an affectionate and 
conscious manner, as if there was a secret of some 
pleasantly intimate nature between her and me. I 
tried to change the subject, but she returned to it 
again and again; and there was always the same 
effort to catch my eye, the same endeavour to convey 
an impression of special friendliness, the same cheerful 
optimism about the future. 

At the cottage matters were no better. Mrs. Mor- 
timer took her position at once as a member of the 
family. She praised everything, from the little 
garden and the romantic-looking porch, to the bright- 
ness of the pots and pans in the kitchen ; she embar- 
rassed my father by telling him openly that he was 
the most remarkable-looking man she had ever met, 
and my mother by extolling our things at the expense 
of her own. The flowers in the window-sill and in 
the vases, the pictures, the ornaments, the china of 
our little tea-service, the brown bread and _ butter, 
the cakes and the cream, had each a little separate 
rapture bestowed upon them. She never had such 
pretty things about her, she said, and yet she was 
always trying. What was my mother’s secret ? 

Then, without waiting to be informed, she cried 
out that we were the happiest and most enviable 
people in- the world; the older members of the 
family had found out the secret of perpetual youth ; 
the younger, and here she smiled at me, was born, 
she felt sure, with an old head upon his shoulders, 
and certainly (looking arch) with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. “He is like that character in ancient 
history, Lady Varley, Alexander the Great, I think, 
who came, and saw, and conquered. Before he came 
I used to say that no one would ever please both my 
husband and daughter. You know,” she added, 
parenthetically, “they are obliged to tolerate me. 
Augusta can’t help herself, and James became ac- 
customed to my ways long ago. But here is this 
boy of yours. He appears, looks at us—no more, 
really—and when he disappears we all three droop, 
are obliged to run after him, and make sure he is 
not lost.” 

The situation was becoming almost intolerably 
painful to me, but my discomfort, which, I am afraid, 
I did not succeed in hiding, encouraged Mrs. Morti- 
mer to throw out plainer hints. 

She made prophetic excursions into the future ; 
she spoke with complacency of her own foresight ; 
she had known long ago how things were going ; 
she promised to be geod, oh, very good ; the kindest 
and blindest chaperon in the world, She gave me 
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permission to frown or bite my lips, or make any 
other little demonstration that might please me. 
“We know what such things mean,” she said, ad- 
dressing my mother. “Young people in Frank’s 
state of mind are always sensitive. But never mind. 
We shall be sensible soon, I hope. <A little more of 
this fresh sea air. Some ramblings on the beach in 


” 





the morning 

I was desperate, and I broke in at this point with a 
remark of such extreme stupidity that it has left no 
trace upon my memory. I remember, however, that 
it did not help me in the slightest, for my mother 
and Mrs. Mortimer exchanged significant glances, 
and even my father looked at me with an amused 
sinile. At last the whole thing became too much 
for me. My manners lost their wonted urbanity, 
and [ gave my full attention to the prospect out- 
side. 

Later that evening, when I had returned home after 
escorting my aunt to the hotel, my mother, who had 
come out to the garden-gate to meet me, gave ine é 
gentle rebuke for my impatience. 

“We must take people as we find them, Frank,” 
she said, “ Itis vain to imagine that every one will 
look at things from our point of view.” 

“T hope [am not so stupid as to have any such 
fancies,” [| answered. “I believe I have too much 
knowledge of the world ; but there are certain things 
which [ find it very hard to understand. Why should 
people delight in joking about the most serious sub- 
ject upon earth? Putting one’s taste and everything 
else of that nature aside, I fail to see the fun of it. 


There is not a single original word to be said about 
lovers.” 

“My dear,” said my mother, soothingly, “ I sympa- 
thise with you. But you must make allowances, 
Your aunt is very good-natured, and she means 
well——” 

“ Besides,” I broke out, taking no heed of this 
apology for my aunt. “I do wish people would 
understand that it is possible for a man to be the 
friend, even the admirer of a girl, without being 
the least in the world in love with her. Pretty 
useless beings we should be if we could only take 
a strong interest in one thing or person at a time.” 

“ Ah, well!” said my mother, “we can talk of that 
another time.” 

The night had fallen, It was dark and rather cold, 
and, as we stood together at the garden gate, we 
heard the wind moaning fitfully amongst the trees 
in the valley, and the waves, far below us, lashing 
the rocks. 

“There is going to be a storm, I am sure,” said 
my mother, wrapping her shawl about her. “Come 
in, Frank.” 

“One moment,” I pleaded, putting my hand on 
her arm. “I want to tell you something.” 

Scarcely had I spoken before there fell upon our 
ears the sound of hurrying footsteps, and when, with 
an indescribable sense of foreboding, I hastened for- 
ward, Mary Arden almost fellinto my arms. “Father 
wants to see you,” she cried out. “He is very ill. 
Will you come back with me at once ?” 

(To be continued.) 








TWO NOBLE WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITNESSES FOR CHRIST,” ETC. 


was in the midst of 
great eventsthat Sibylla, 
eldest daughter of John 
IIL, Duke of Cleves, 
entered upon the stormy 
scenes of this world. 
She was destined to play 
arather conspicuous part 
in them, for they grew 
darker, more serious, 
and even tragic, as years 
rolled on. 

Her early marriage to John Frederic, Elector 
of Saxony (1527), just saved her from a more 
glorious but less honourable alliance with King 
Henry VIII. of England. 

The rising tide of the Reformation, which 
changed so much, and made so much new, had 
greatly to do with the Elector’s choice of a wife. 
A marriage contract had, indeed. been drawn up, 
siened, and sealed, according to which Katherine, 
sister of Charles V. was to be the spouse of the 


Elector of Saxony. But John Frederic had 
become a sincere and zealous Protestant, and she 
was denied him. He might claim his affianced 
bride if he would renounce Protestantism and 
return to the Roman Catholic Church. But 
John Frederic the Magnanimous knew better 
than to deny the faith and sell his conscience for 
a Spanish princess. He kept both, and secured 
in Sibylla a wife possessing, besides beauty and 
many solid accomplishments, the fear of God, and 
a faith and courage whose strength and vitality 
were seen in the fiery ordeals through which she 
passed. 

Sibylla’s parents trained her up virtuously, but 
in the Roman faith, which she, first, when no 
longer under their influence, and they them- 
selves in later years, openly renounced, to become 
Protestants, 

Her faith was as simple as her piety was sub- 
stantial and practical. She had a most abasing 
sense of her own unworthiness, and her acceptance 
of the Gospel was as cordial as it was thorough. 
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‘Sibylla could not obtain her husband’s liberty, though she cast herself at the feet of the Emperor, and 
used her strongest arguments.” 
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“Over against her sins and troubled con- 
science,”says Stoltzen, minister of Weimar, “ she 
set these words, spoken by God Himself, ‘As I 
live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.’ ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ ‘God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ ” 

The Electress was at home among her people, 
accessible to all, and stooping to the humblest, 
while her beneficence was as widespread as her 
means would allow. The persecuted and the 
exiled found in her a friend and a mother. 

For nearly twenty years the storms that raged 
around her, and the events which shook the 
nations, left her peaceful home secure. At 
length, however, she had to drink deeply of the 
cup of sorrow. 

To form a defence against the ambition of the 
Emperor Charles V., and to maintain their dearly 
bought liberties, the Protestant princes entered 
into a compact known as the Schmalkald League, 
according to which the husband of Sibylla and the 
Landgrave of Hesse were jointly invested with 
the supreme command of the army of the Confed- 
erate States. The Schmalkald war broke out in 
1546. Luther, who had no faith in the power of 
the sword to defend and further the Gospel, had 
been laid in his grave a few weeks before. 
Chayles V. sought to crush the cause of the Gospel 
in the empire, by reducing the Protestant princes 
toa state of vassalage. Sibylla trembled for her 
husband and for the cause he championed. Sue- 
cess at first attended that cause, but when the 
death of Francis I. of France relieved the Em- 
peror of a formidable adversary, he fell upon the 
Protestants with crushing power. The Electress 
commissioned the Duke of Cleves, her brother, to 
repair to the emperor, and seek to effect a recon- 
ciliation, | Charles was imperious and inexorable. 
The battle of Muhlberg was fought; the Pro- 
testants were defeated, and the Elector taken 
prisoner. He was conducted to the Emperor. 

“The fortune of war,” said he, “has made me 
your prisoner, most gracious Emperor, and I hope 
to be treated ——” 

Charles cut him short by telling him he should 
be treated as he deserved. 

Sibylla, the Electress, was now resident at 
W ittenberg, where Luther’s remains had been laid 
the year belore. Charles advanced with all his 
army, and with much pomp and triumph, exhibit- 
ing the Elector as a trophy of his conquest. 
He expected an easy admission into the town; but 
Sibylla was yet unconquered. Her love of peace 
had for its counterpart a most heroic courage. She 
roused the troops and the inhabitants to do their 
utmost for their prince, for their homes, for their 
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liberties, and for the cause of God. It was a 
sight worthy of no mean pencil when she rode 
through the town, and among the soldiers and 
the inhabitants, exhorting them to cour ge, con- 
stancy, and a resolution to do and dare for life, 
and liberty, and the Gospel. Her own determi- 
nation inspired them ; her words animated their 
valour ; they would defend the town to the death. 

Charles summoned Wittenberg to surrender, 
assuring Sibylla that her refusal would cost the 
life of her husband. The Elector was sentenced 
to be beheaded. Without change of countenance 
he received the tidings, and after expressing him- 
self as to the illegality of the proceedings, he said 
to Ernest, Duke of Brunswick, with whom he 
was playing at chess, “ Let us finish our game.” 
They did so, and then he retired, that he might 
spend what remained to him of mortal life as 
became a Christian. 

It was useless to resist the power of the 
Emperor, and so Sibylla counselled her lord to 
submit, and to give his assent to terms of capitu- 
lation. At length her letters and messengers 
succeeded, and the terms were drawn up by the 
Emperor’s orders. 

One of its articles pledged the Elector to ap- 
prove and submit to whatever the Emperor or 
the Council of Trent should ordain touching 
religion. This article the Elector refused to 
subscribe. 

“ T am determined,” said he, “ to adhere stead 
fastly to the confession delivered at Augsburg by 
my father, myself, and other princes, and rather 
to lose my dignity, my territories, nay, even my 
life, than suffer myself to be separated from the 
Word of God.” 

Charles yielded this point, erasing the article, it 
is said, with his own hand. 

But Sibylla could not obtain her husband’s 
liberty, though she cast herself at the feet of the 
Emperor, and used her strongest arguments. 

Years of separation followed, during which 
their frequent letters testified not less their 
steadfast faith in Christ and His Word, than 
their mutual love and tender conjugal affection. 

Their case soon received a further complication. 
The celebrated Interim Confession of Charles was 
thrust upon them. The Elector refused to sign it. 

“ Should I,” said he, ‘‘ admit of a decree so much 
at variance with Holy Scripture in many and 
important particulars, [ should condemn the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, which I have hitherto 
professed, and approve what I know to be errone- 
ous and impious.” 

Charles urged Sibylla to yield and sign. 

“No,” said this noble woman, “I cannot 
act contrary to my judgment and conscience. 

I would rather be poor and forsaken with 
God, than rich and great without Him.” 

Their sons followed the example of their 

parents. 
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Sibylla was a frequent and prayerful student of 
the Scriptures. Prayer, too, and singing were 
her delight and comfort. For an hour every day 
she and the ladies of her court united in prayer for 
the Elector, and in singing of hymns. Three times 
a week the scholars met in the Castle Church and 
sang the Litany and Christian hymns, to which, 
during his captivity, prayers for the Elector were 
added. 

At length it suited the policy of Charles to 
grant him his liberty. Sibylla met her husband 
at Coburg on his way to Weimar. At their first 
interview she fainted. Approaching Weimar the 
school children met them, with flowing hair and 
garlands, singing the Z’e Deum, and on reaching 
the town the whole of the inhabitants received 
them with every demonstration of joy. 

But her troubles and anxieties had so weakened 
the Electress, that she survived but a short time. 
Her end was peaceful. ‘Just when we were 
holding forth to her,” says Stoltzen, “ the conso- 
latory words, ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,’ and commending her soul into the 
hands of a gracious God, to which she added her 
Amen, He took her away gently and tranquilly.” 

“Tell the masons to reserve a place for me 
beside my wife,” said the Elector, “for I shall 
soon follow her.” In eleven days his _presenti- 
ment was verified. “I know,” said he to 
Stoltzen, a few hours before the end, “I know, 
blessed be God, that whether I live, I live unto 
the Lord, and whether I die, I die unto the Lord 
—living or dying, I am the Lord’s.” 

It was just after the battle of Muhlberg, where 
the Elector of Saxony was taken prisoner, that a 
remarkable incident took place, not in connection 
with Sibylla, but with another Protestant 
princess, a woman alike noble-minded and brave, 
Katherine, the widow of Henry, Prince of 
Schwartzburg. 

The Emperor was passing through Thuringia. 
Katherine was at her Castle of Rudolstadt on 
the Saale. The Emperor’s troops had shown an 


utter disregard for the property of the in- 
habitants of the countries through which they 
passed, and were guilty of wantonly destroying 
human life without reference to sex or age. An 
army of locusts could not have excited the alarm 
of Katherine as did the approach of the reckless 


soldiery. Neither she nor her subjects had taken 
any part in the war, and Katherine sought and 
received from the emperor written pledges that 
neither the persons nor property of her subjects 
should be touched, while she engaged that ne- 
cessary provisions should be supplied at a just 
price. She also took various precautionary 
measures, such as breaking down the bridge near 
the town of Rudolstadt and having it rebuilt at a 
distance from the town. 

To add to her anxiety she received a message 
that the Duke of Alva, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and their fellow officers, would do her the honour 
of breakfasting at her castle. The infamy 
attaching to the former duke for his deeds of 
violence, blood, and ferocity, belongs, in hardly a 
less degree, to the latter. But she would not 
excite their wrath by refusing hospitality, and 
they arrived to find a well-spread table and a 
friendly reception. They had hardly sat down to 
breakfast, however, when Katherine was called 
out and informed that, notwithstanding the 
emperor’s letters, the Spanish army had com- 
mitted violence to some of her subjects, and had 
driven away the cattle of the peasantry. Her 
resentment was excited. She returned at once 
to her guests, and informed them of what had 
taken place, emphatically declaring that she ex- 
pected they would support her in obtaining 
reparation. They returned her remonstrances 
with a laugh, and by declaring that such things 
were unavoidable in the passage of an army. 

“That remains to be seen,” said she; “ that 
remains to be seen. My peasantry must have 
their own, or,” and she raised her voice to a high 
pitch, “ princes’ blood shall go for oxen blood.” 
With this remark she left the room and ordered 
the immediate arming of her household, who, 
fully equipped, took their places at her command 
behind the chairs of her guests. The Duke of 
Alva changed colour ; the officers looked at each 
other in silent bewilderment ; but none could 
doubt the seriousness of the situation. The 
Duke of Brunswick broke silence, good- 
humouredly commending her hospitality, and 
pledging himself to use his influence with Alva, 
the commander-in-chief, who in his turn was com- 
pelled to yield the demands of the electress. She 
then courteously thanked her guests, and they 
parted none the worse friends. Katherine was 
henceforth named “ the Heroic.” 
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THE DIVINE LIFE. 


(SHORT MEDITATIONS ON GREAT SUBJECTS.) 


BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A,, AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


THE REBUKE OF INDIVIDUAL SIN. 


“ Peace be unto you. Then saith He to Thomas. .. .” 
—JOHN xx. 26, 27. 





HE general salutation in- 
cluded Thomas—the par- 
ticular rebukesingled him 
out. This is one of the 
great teachings of these 
verses ; let us see what 
they say to each of us. 

Thomas is first dealt 
with as one of many, and 
then as an individual— 
alone. And this method 
of our Lord’s dealing opens up both comfort and 
instruction for us. 

For, first of all, Thomas is made a sharer in 
the general blessing ; he is included in the ‘‘ you,” 
when Jesus said, “Peace be unto you.” Jesus 
knew that there was one in that company who 
had shown great unbelief. All that he had said 
He knew, down to the minutest particular ; the evil 
of it all was before His mind; but Thomas, 
though he had failed in faith, was a disciple still ; 
Jesus will not deprive him of his share of the 
disciples’ blessing. 

We cannot but recognise how differently our 
Lord acted from the way in which most men 
would have done. 

Thomas had been obstinate and unreasonable, as 
well as unbelieving. He had heard the direct 
evidence of ten of his fellow apostles, They had 
doubtless told him that Jesus had shown them 
His hands and His side, as we read in verse 20, 
Thomas had had eight days to think over the 
matter, and probably he had had the story 
assured to him again and again; but he was 
obstinate, and positive, and we might almost say 
stupid in his unbelief. 

But there was no bitterness in Jesus. His 
gentle peace was shed on Thomas, as well as all 
the rest. He made Thomas a partaker of bless- 
ing before He brought home to him His blame. 

God help us never to lose the blessing spirit 
because we have to rebuke. God help us to do 
what is not natural to man—that is, to approach 
necessary blame with a calm and kindly spirit. 
We are agitated, it may be loud, when we have 
to blame. Christ’s word here will, perhaps, if we 
remember it, help us sometime to Christ’s spirit, 
“ Peace be unto you.” 

Thomas is not shut out from a share in the 
blessing because of known sin and imperfection. 


Where should we be, with our sin, one after this 
manner, and another after that, if we were to be 
thus shut out? ‘‘ Whom I love I chasten ;” before 
the chastening is the love. 

And now look for a moment at Thomas alone, 
It was not because Thomas was a partaker of the 
universal blessing that he should escape the 
rebuke and discipline which he deserved. He was 
not hid amid the crowd of the disciples. 

And thus it is with each of us. Sometimes we 
should like, it may be, to be hidden in the crowd, 
There are many who profess to be disciples of 
Christ, who would not like Him to look at them 
too particularly. But Christ’s true people wish 
Him to know all about them. They say with the 
Psalmist, “‘ Search me, O God, and try me, and see 
if there be any evil way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” The shepherd knows each 
sheep, as well as the whole flock. We must take 
our individuality in all its fulness; if we are to 
have the love, we must have, when needed, the 
rebuke also, “As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten.” 

We must expect the particulars of our sins to 
be known. Thomas says, “ Except I shall see 
in His hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into His side, I will not believe.” The 
“and,” “and” of Thomas is met by an “ and,” 
“and” of Jesus. ‘Then saith He to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands, 
and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into My 
side ;” and there was another “and”—the “and” 
of terrible rebuke, “and be not faithless, but 
believing.” 

All the particulars of Thomas’ sin are brought 
home to him ; but Jesus added an and of His own, 
one to draw Thomas into the circle of believers ; 
it was indeed an “and” of rebuke, but it was 
one also of invitation—‘“ And be not faithless, 
but believing.” Jesus convicts to convert, and 
wounds to heal. 


TEMPTATION. 

The Christian life may, in a general way, be 
divided into two great outputtings—the one 
fighting, and the other working; and almost all 
fighting is connected with temptations. 

The spiritual life cannot be lived without temp- 
tation. No circumstances can be conceived under 
which we can escape from it entirely. We may 
change one kind of temptation for another, or one 
degree of intensity for another ; but as long as we 
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are in the flesh and on the earth, we shall be 
tempted in some form. 

There are temptations for the young and for 
the old, and for the rich and for the poor, and 
for the high and for the low ; if we changed from 
one of these states to the other, we should only 
change the character of our temptations, but not 
escape temptation itself. 

But perhaps some one says, “If I become very 
holy, then surely I shall be less liable to tempta- 
tion; and perhaps if [ become very holy indeed, I 
shall get quit of it altogether; I shall come to 
such a state that Satan will not think it worth 
his while to spend his energies on me; for my 
heart will be so entirely God’s, that he will have 
nothing to work upon.” 

Well, if you become very holy, what will 
happen will be this. You will not escape temp- 
tation, but it will come to you in new forms, 
suited to your new condition. Satan will 
approach you more in the form of an angel of 
light than he used to do; your temptations will 
be of a finer and more spiritual kind, and perhaps 
much harder to contend with on that very account. 
No! not “ perhaps,” but “certainly.” For just as 
a harder piece of music is given to a person who 
can play well, than to one who is only just 
beginning, so harder temptations—and the more 
spiritual they are, the harder they are—are given 
to those who in lower and grosser trials have 
overcome. 

So then, do not think that the time will ever 
come on earth, in which you shall be free from 
temptation. Do not suppose that God will ever 
issue a decree on your behalf at this side of the 
grave, saying that as you have earnestly prayed 
that you may never be tempted again, and as He 
knows that you meant what you said, it is His 
will that henceforth Satan shall never again ap- 
proach you, and that all the power of your 
corrupt nature shall cease for ever. 

The holy God allowed Adam to be tempted, 
even though the temptation, if it succeeded, was 
to produce such terrible results. He allowed 
Jesus to be tempted in all points like as we are, 
and let Satan do his best against Him, and over- 
throw Him if he could. And He will allow you to 
be tempted as long as you are in the world, 
perhaps even to the last moment of life itself. 
Therefore do not deceive yourself by thinking 
that there is any quarter in which you can find a 
comfortable hope that while you are in this world 
you can escape from warfare with temptation. 

You shall be free from it eternally when you 
lay down the flesh and are with God, when you 
are where evil, either in suggestion or act, can 
never enter ; but until you have come to this time 
and place, never. 

Perhaps you think this hard—it may be that 
you even think that in allowing this God is not 
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wise. Anyhow, you say that you cannot under- 
stand it. And this last is the wisest saying of 
the three. Happily it is not necessary that you 
should understand it. It would fare ill with us 
indeed, if it were necessary that we should under- 
stand all about our condition here ; the perplexity 
we should find ourselves in as we tried to do so 
would soon drive us mad. Men have gone out of 
their minds over such thoughts. Thank God, we 
may just leave them all with Him. 

But, even as it is, men have understood enough 
of this matter to make it said that “ temptation 
makes a Christian.” They have seen how temp- 
tation is needed to form character, how only out 
of its fires can flow the molten gold which will 
shape itself into the victor’s crown—the untempted 
and unfallen man in paradise was nothing, com- 
pared with the man who is tempted, and who has 
learned how to resist the temptation. 

Temptation did not come on Adam unknown 
to God. He might, had He so pleased, have put 
man beyond all reach of temptation, but His plan 
for the human race was different from this. He 
meant to lift them, not by keeping them from 
trial, but by making them victorious over it. 

What we must do, then, is this :—We must look 
the situation in the face, and act accordingly. 
Instead of wasting our strength in wishing that 
we were in a world in which there was no temp- 
tation, we must accept the fact that we are in one 
in which it abounds. Instead of thinking what 
we might have been if we had not been tempted, 
we must think of how we are to meet temptation. 
We must see the position in which we are, and 
adapt ourselves to it. Instead of dreaming of 
some peace which might have been, we must 
prepare for the war that is. 

And we need not be faint-hearted. If we are 
wise we shall acknowledge the great power that 
Satan has from his subtlety and experience, and 
from the weakness of our poor natures; but we 
shall at the same time remember that the Captain 
of our salvation, Jesus Christ, met Satan in all his 
power ; and met him in true human nature, and 
fought and vanquished him, and that for us as 
well as for Himself. 

We cannot change the conditions of the conflict. 
We cannot make him weaker, ourselves stronger ; 
the war must be entered on as things stand. 

And this God knows ; and He knows, too, that 
in these very conditions victory is to be obtained. 
Satan had every advantage against Jesus—His 
weakness, His natural shrinkings from pain ; but 
He conquered in spite of all. 

It is as a tempted One that Christ puts Him- 
self forth as the Captain of our salvation ; it is 
enough for the disciple if he be as his Master. 
God’s allowing temptation to approach even Him 
tells us plainly that in His inscrutable will it 
must approach us all. 
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AMONGST 


THE BONNET-SEWERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HIGH DAY IN EDINBURGH,” ETC. 


ZZ AST spring, it was our lot to stay for a few 
Y) weeks in a little village in the midst of 


the bonnet-sewing country. Perhaps some 


Aad of our readers, who know as little as we 


did about this particular industry, which 
gives employment to so many hundreds of 
girls and women in Bedfordshire, may be in- 
terested in a short account of our experiences 
amongst them. Our lodgings were in the 
centre of the one street of the village, and 
there in the mornings, as we sat at breakfast, we 
could see the girls hurrying by, a bundle of hats 
done up in their aprons, or one of the great chalk 
*‘ blocks,” on which they are fitted, on their way 
to the rooms, where they work all day, from nine 
till nine, with intervals for their meals, Or in the 
evenings after school hours, we could see the little 
girls standing about, a bundle of plait tucked 
under one arm, their fingers moving almost, as it 
seemed to us, by magic through the straws. They 
plait walking up and down, chatting to other 





little ones, perhaps even sitting on their doorsteps, 
the baby in their laps. 

“They are very fond of being read to at their 
work,” said a friend of ours. ‘“ Suppose you go up 
to one of the rooms ; you will find them only too 
delighted to see you.” Sothe very next morning 
we sallied forth on a voyage of discovery, armed 
with a book of pleasant tales. 

There were some six or seven large rooms in 
our village, and in these from fifteen or twenty, 
to perhaps forty or fifty women work. Each 
room has a mistress, who receives the plait 
and the orders from a shop or master in one of 
the large business towns, sees the work properly 
done, and pays her hands on Saturday. 

The rooms are large and well built enough. They 
have ventilators and plenty of windows, but there 
exists amongst their occupants an invincible ob- 
jection to fresh air, or “‘a draught,” as they call 
it. Consequently the windows are seldom open, 
and the atmosphere, to any one coming in from the 


BONNET-SEWERS GOING TO WORE. 
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fresh spring breezes outside, is 
almost unbearable. I suppose they 
get inured to it, because it you ask 
they will tell you “they don’t feel 
it.” In the first room we visited, 
there were about thirty workers of 
all ages, from little girls of thirteen 
or fourteen, to old married women 
of fifty. 

Our friend was not wrong in 
saying that they would be delighted 
to see us. Never anywhere, I 
think, have we met with such a 
cordial welcome. Poor things! 
anything must be a break in the 
long monotonous day. They vied 
with each other in finding a com- 
fortable seat for us, a stool for our 
feet. 

“We do love a tale!” they say. 
“There was a lady used to come to 
us long ago, but she has left off. It 
passes the time, you see.” And 
through the whole of our story, we 
were listened to with breathless 
attention. 

Now that we have made ac- 
quaintance with a good many of 
these women, it seems strange to 
look back upon our first impressions 
of them. 

There were many differences in 
them, besides their ages. There 
were some pleasant faced tidy-look- 
ing matrons, and pretty, fresh-faced 
girls ; but others, again, were hope- 
less down-trodden looking poor 
drudges, or bold-faced slatternly 
young women ; but one and all, their needles were 
going in a way that made our eyes ache even to 
watch. It seemed such dreary monotonous work, 
round and round, sewing the plait into shape or 
fitting it on the block, no variety but the welcome 
arrival of a fresh shape, a new fashion, or a dif- 
ferent coloured plait. 

“Ah! sewing is not what it used to be,” says 
one anxious-looking woman. ‘“ When I wasa girl 
we could make a’most as much a day as we can 
now ina week, There’s so much foreign plait, 
—that’s where it is. This is all foreign, every bit 
of it.” 

“Don’t you get tired of it sometimes ?” 

“Well, you see, ma’am, we’re used toit. There 
ain’tno use being tired. I only wish we hadenough 
of it, [ do; we’d never speak of being tired. But it 
will be a’most over now by Whitsuntide, and no- 
thing again till Christmas, except a bit of plait, 
and that’s scarce worth doing. That plait you see 
em do, we only get twopence for every score of 
yards, and the straws stand us three-halfpence to 
buy from the factors, a halfpenny on twenty yards. 
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STRAW PLAITING. 


That’s not much, you may depend on it, when 
you come to work for it; but of course every 
little is a help, and there’s nothing else in the 
slack season. When I was a girl we’d get six- 
pence a score for plait no one would buy now. 
How many hats would we make in a day, is it, 
maam? Well, that depends on how quick 
workers we was, and what kind of straw it was too. 
You see, coarse works quicker than fine; there ’s 
not so many stitches in it ; and again, some shapes 
is quicker than others. No, we’re not paid by 
the day ; we’re paid by what we do. I don’t 
count myself a very fast worker; there’s many 
faster ; but then there’s some slower. But I know 
it would take me a very close sitting, from six in 
the morning until ten at night, to make these hats 
like this. And how much are we paid? Well, 
that depends too. If it’s a coarse hat, a very 


coarse hat, say, we’d get no more than three-half- 
pence; we get fourpence-halfpenny for these we 
are at. Maybe if it’s a very fine one, extra-fine 
straw, and a particular shape, we’d get as much 
as eightpence. 


There’s a deal of stitches goes to 
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a hat like that. I’ye known a girl, if she 
wanted the money particular for something, 
set herself down, and make fourteen shillings a 
week ; but she would not do that for long—that’s 
just at atime when she’d want the money for 
something. I don’t make more than seven, and 
glad to get it. [ only wish it was all the year round. 
Yes, that’s pretty plait—it comes from Italy, they 
say ; I don’t know how it is we can’t make it at 
home. White straw is pleasanter than black—the 





READING TO THE 


black tries your eyes so, and the colour comes off 
on your hands too. These hats are not finished, 
you know, ma’am ; you see, they are quite soft. 
They have to go to be stiffened and wired and 
ticketed. That ’s quite a different branch of the 
business ; there’s a many employed at that in 
the towns. We’re done with them now; the 
carrier comes and takes them off, and we see no 
more of them.” 

“T’ll have to bid you good afternoon now, 
ma’am,” says one fine-looking neatly dressed 
woman, “TI have to go home a bit earlier to get 
my husband’s tea ; and thank you kindly, and I 
hope you ’ll come again soon.” 

“How do you married people manage that have 
children ?” we asked, when she was gone. They 
all laughed, much amused. 

“T don’t suppose we hardly know ourselves how 


we manage,” said one. “That lady that has just 
gone out” (they are all ladies to each other in the 
bonnet-rooms) “has ten children; but you sce 
some of them are out to work, and the eldest girl 
is of an age to mind the baby. She keeps a good 
comfortable little home as far as her means go, 
she do [which I could well believe from her ap- 
pearance]. I’ve had thirteen of ’em, miss ; Page 
here, has eight. We’re forced to manage the best 
way we can, that’s about it, but it’s a hard struggle 
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WORK GIRLS, 


sometimes. You see, wages is low in this part, 
and it ain’t to be expected that a man can keep a 
family, not if he’s ever so steady, out of his own 
money. It’s the wife’s place to do a little 
too.” : 

That was our first visit of many to these rooms ; 
and everywhere we went, whatever we brought 
to read, we met with the same hearty welcome, 
the same attention. 

Numbers of them cannot read. ‘You see,” 
they will tell you, “when we were girls, there 
were no schools like there is now. All the chil- 
dren went to plaiting school, and learnt the straw 
work in place of reading and writing. We paid 
twopence a week and worked all day, as many as 
sixty and seventy of us in a room, boys and girls, 
going home for our meals.” 

I shall never forget one day reading them 
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a sad story of an old man and his wife. Every 
married woman in the place had her apron to her 
eyes before it was done. 

“You see, it’s just what we can understand,” 
they said. “ Poor old couple! it was hard on 
them to be parted.” 

They are very soft-hearted, and they enjoy 
a good cry. A sad story, we found out, was 
always more popular than a merry one. 

Poor things ! with all their many good qualities, 
their industry, their cheerfulness, their kind- 
heartedness, we are sorry to speak of their 
faults—to say that the standard of purity, even of 
ordinary morality, is lower amongst the poor 
bonnet-sewers than anywhere, town or country, 
we have ever been. Sad and miserable are the 
stories one hears in so many cottages, as one 
visits amongst them ; and those who know will 
tell you that the language used, the songs sung 
in the rooms of an evening, are often disgusting 
in their coarseness. Of course,a good mistress 
can do much to keep up the tone of her room, 
but the best of mistresses cannot be always there ; 
and too often she is just one of themselves, a 
little better off perhaps, able to read and write, 
and cast up the accounts for her employer, but for 
the rest, so long as the work is done properly, 
indifferent enough to what goes on behind the 
scenes, ‘They are a wild bad lot, them bonnet- 
sewers,” says our landlady, with a virtuous shake 
of her head. ‘ No use your speaking to them.” 

Sut are we doing our duty to these poor 
girls simply by shaking our heads over the evils 
of their lives and passing by on the other side ? 
No. Rather this would seem to us to be specially 
a work for ladies, women amongst women, girls 
for girls. 

In every country parish such as we speak of 
there are some ladies with leisure, money, 
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accomplishments. To such we would say, why 
not try what you can do amongst your less fortu- 
nate sisters? Let some one be the better for your 
being born into the world ; your talents are but 
given you to hold in trust for others. In your 
safe sheltered homes think of these poor bonnet- 
sewers, hard at work from morning until night, 
in their stifling overcrowded rooms, Think of 
how few pleasures, how few interests, how many 
temptations they have, and try as far as in you 
lies to do something for the purifying and bright- 
ening of their lives. 

They are girls like yourselves—that will give 
you your great influence over them. They will 
be pleased at your notice, ready to follow your 
lead. 

Don’t be too ambitious at first; commence with 
a few—say half a dozen. Give up an evening 
once a week, have them up to your house, make 
it pleasant for them, play, sing for them; they 
are as fond of music as you are, and good music 
has a softening, refining influence. Encourage 
them to talk about themselves; make friends 
with them. 

Have a Bible-class on Sunday afternoons for 
them. Try to show them by your own life and 
walk the beauty of true womanliness and purity. 
Don’t expect too much at first; don’t be dis- 
heartened by difticulty and failure. “ Difficulties 
are the stones out of which God’s house is 
built.” If the work is hard, yet if it be truly 
done in a loving spirit it will be true service for 
the Master. 

He will give the increase in His own good time; 
and at all events this little paper will not have 
been written in vain if it rouses in any living 
or spending their holidays in Bedfordshire, the 
desire to do something, however small, for the 
bettering of our dear sisters there. 








THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS,” ETC. 


V.—LONG-SUFFERING. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering. 


SS 
T,_] AVE you known aught of pain or woe ? 
* Does every morn new troubles bring ? 
G+" This fair fruit of the Spirit show— 
Long-suffering. 


Do playmates labour to annoy, 
Seeking to rouse your wrath at length ? 
Suffer ye long, this faith your joy— 
God is your strength. 


Do those around say things untrue, 
Injure you quite beyond reeall ? 





"—GALATIANS V. 22. 


Suffer ye long, and comfort you : 
God seeth all. 


Do others taunt because your way 
Leads up to heaven frem earth below ? 
Suffer ye long, this thought your stay— 
God wills it so. 


Just like the martyrs in the past, 
When harassed, tempted, or oppressed, 
Suffer ye long, until at last, 
God bids you rest. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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THE COST OF A SEALSKIN JACKET. 






PART II. 

UNDAY morning dawned at last—the 
Sunday. Aunt Jean had no headache 
this time, but hovered round ready to 
* pronounce upon the toilet. 
/ “Hech, lassie! but you’re no my 
niece at all,” she cried, when Nell, in 
all her finery, came into the little 
kitchen. Truly the contrast was start- 

:’ ding. Half Nell’s personality seemed to 
have disappeared with the grey gown. This young 
lady with peacock ribbons and sealskin was gay 
indeed, but it was not Nell. 

“It’s vera smart, but I’m doubting it’s no in 
keeping,” she said, shaking her head, as she stroked 
the rich fur respectfully. 

In consequence of the extra dressing, Nell was late 
in reaching the church. She went in as softly as 
possible, but it was hardly in human nature to keep 
down a little rustle of importance at the half aston- 
ished half admiring glances of her companions in the 
seat. She stole one glance at Mr. Greame at the end 
of the singing. He was looking very gloomy, and 
did not seem to have noticed her grandeur so far. 
No matter; he would see it later as they walked 
up the churchyard. 

He did see it. Nell picked her way daintily over 
the stones in the bright sunlight, conscious that he 
was close behind, and that the jacket was “ fit for a 
carriage.” Another minute, and he had overtaken 
and passed her by, with just a cold “ Good morning.” 
Nell looked after him in blank astonishment. A 
chill had crept into the sunshine ; it could not be 
that he was pressed for time. She saw him stand to 
speak to an acquaintance at the corner of the street, 
and she had not offended him in any way, as far as 
she knew. 

“ Perhaps it’s only another phase of these Scotch 
manners,” she said to herself, as she went slowly 
home ; “but I do wish they were a little easier to 
understand.” 

At night things were no better ; he did not even 
appear to see her. Nell marched straight back, in 
considerable indignation. 

“ And I thought it was going to be such a beauti- 
ful day,” she said, with something suspiciously like 
a sob, as she put by her unappreciated finery. There 
was such a long workaday week to get through be- 
fore it could appear again. 

And it had to be paid for still. Mindful of that 
fact, Nell concluded the negotiation with Mrs, Laing 
the next day, and agreed to give up three of her 
evenings every week to the instruction of that lady’s 
daughters. The remuneration was very small, smaller 
than she had counted upon ; still it would be some- 
thing towards providing for that seven pounds, so she 


AN EDINBURGH STORY.—IN TWO PARTS. 


put her shoulder to the wheel with a reviving hope 
that next Sunday the atmosphere might brighten up 
again. 

Alas ! next Sunday brought a darker catastrophe 
than anything she had even dreamed of. As she 
came up the stone steps from the churchyard—the 
steps she had slipped upon that blissful night, that 
seemed so far away now—to her horror, she beheld 
Mr. Solomons passing the top of them. He caught 
sight of her at the same instant, and a beaming smile 
of recognition of her, and the jacket, illumined his 
countenance. 

Nell wished with all her heart that perchance 
the earth might open and swallow him up as he 
stood. Oh, why need he have come past just that 
minute of all the week? and Mr. Greame close 
behind ! 

The unconscious offender took off his hat with an 
impressive flourish. 

“A lovely day. Allow me to congratulate you, 
Miss Brown, on your superb taste.” 

Nell did not dare ignore him entirely, with that 
unpaid jacket before his eyes. She gave him the 
slightest possible bow ; another, quite as slight, to 
Mr. Greame, who had heard every word, and was 
looking at her confused face in grave, not to say 
scornful surprise. 

Nell felt it to her very soul ; some salt tears fell 
unheeded on the fur jacket as she hurried home; 
only the second time of wearing, and she was wish- 
ing already with all her heart that she had never 
bought it. 

A month went by. Nell paid off her first instal- 
ment, holding as little communication as was prac- 
ticable with Mr. Solomons, as he wrote out the receipt 
and complimented her upon the “figure she had 
cut” in it ; indeed, he more than hinted that, but for 
the existence of a Mrs. Solomons, he would have had 
no objection to walk out with her himself. 

Nell would cheerfully have sold her jacket half 
price that minute to have paid the remainder, and 
been able to shake the dust of that shop off her feet 
for ever. 

Not one gleam of satisfaction had come to her in 
all that month ; and the Sunday before a new tenor 
had appeared in the choir “in place of Mr. Greame, 
who had resigned his seat,” the precentor informed 
them. 

“ Has he left the town ? 
hind. 

“No, for he has taken a sitting somewhere under 
the back gallery, but he’s travelling, I believe, and 
won't be able to attend so regularly.” 

And there sometimes, far away under that back 
gallery, Nell would catch the outline of the rugged 
face and square shoulders she had held dear once. 


” queried some one be- 
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She never spoke of it, never mentioned Mr. Greame’s 
name; what had come between them she did not know, 
possibly never would know. Though she might be 
foolish, she was not forward, and neither by sign nor 
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all costing money, that Nell was sorely perplexed 


to find. She had to suspend her teaching pro tem. 
to attend to the invalid, and that helped to further 
reduce the state of the exchequer. 


“*VYou would have been the better of your sealskin to-day.’”—p. 283. 


look would she try to bridge the gulf; but something 
died out of her face that winter which the spring sun- 
shine did not bring back. It was Nell’s first experi- 
ence of the way of the world, and that is a lesson that 
generally costs the learner something. 

In the spring Aunt Jean fell ill. Not a dangerous 
illness—a low lingering weakness that had to be 
nursed up with beef-tea, and good things generally, 


There were days when Nell found herself regard- 
ing Mr. Fox’s chops with envious eyes as she carried 
them in to him, and would have recklessly mortgaged 
her salary for months in the future for an order on 
a provision merchant in the present. She sat by the 


patient’s bed one afternoon, turning all manner of 
practicable and impracticable plans over in her 
mind, remembering, in addition, that four days hence 
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Mr. Solomons would be expecting another pound, and 
that she had not one sixpence towards it. 

“Nell,” broke in a feeble voice from the bed, “ if 
there is any beef-tea left, I should like a little.” 

“Of course there is—lots,” asserted Nell, stoutly. 

She went out to the kitchen, drained the last drop 
out of the jug, supplemented it with some hot water, 
to bring up the quantity, and administered it to the 
invalid, with sundry remarks upon its restorative 
qualities, 

“ Another quart or two, auntie, and you will be 
ready for anything. Now you are to lie quite still, 
and go to sleep, while I go and do some shopping.” 

“T am afraid you ’ve no much money left, Nell.” 

Nell gravely inspected the lining of her purse. 

“More than you think, Aunt Jean. I’m the 
housekeeper now ; don’t interfere with the party in 
office.” 

She tied on her bonnet in her little bedroom, and 
there she opened a drawer, and took out her unfor- 
tunate sealskin. She tied it up in a parcel, and took 
it with her. Straight to Mrs. Laing’s first. She had 
heard that lady debating about the purchase of one 
for herself one evening when she was teaching the 
children, and it might be that she had not bought 
one yet. 

“Dear me, Miss Brown! I should not have 
thought you would have been able to afford one,” 
she said, when Nell had explained her errand and 
opened her parcel. 

“T ought not to have afforded it,” owned Nell ; 
“that is why I have to sell it again.” 

“And you see the winter is over now ; it would 
just be lying by till next year. How much did you 
want for it?” 

“T gave twelve pounds ; would ten be too much ? 
I’ve worn it very little.” 

“T should not think of giving more than eight for 
a second-hand one, at this time of the year,” returned 
Mrs. Laing, promptly ; “ but Ill just try it on.” 

Nell’s thoughts travelled back to the day she first 
tried it on, as she watched the process. Mrs, Laing 
was stouter than Nell, but not much taller, and the 
jacket fitted her plump shoulders almost as well as it 
had its present mistress. 

So it came to pass that half an hour later Nell was 
on her way home with the eight pounds, and the 
jacket, round which so many hopes had gathered, 
was only a memory of the past. 

“T don’t mind at all,” she said, choking down one 
or two sobs as she went up the stairs, “if only Aunt 
Jean gets well. It doesn’t matter to any one now if 
I wear my things thirteen years, like she did.” 

Two of the eight pounds went to Mr. Solomons, and 
Nell made her last visit to his shop. Never again 
would she buy one thing she could not pay for in full. 
Even if the jacket had been all she hoped, there had 
been so much annoyance and humiliation mixed up 
with it, that she would have paid dearly. As it was 
—well, Nell felt as if all interest in gay apparel had 
vanished for ever. 


Aunt Jean got better; the balance of the eight 
pounds filled up all deficiencies till that time came, 
By the summer she was able to look after her estab- 
lishment once more, Nell went back to her teaching, 
and all things fell into the old groove again. 

The 25th of August that year was a great day in 
the annals of the old city. People flocked into it 
from far and near, inns and hotels overflowed, a 
flood of life and bustle swept down the narrow streets 
and wynds—for was not the Queen herself coming to 
hold the review ? 

From early morning the volunteers were gathering, 
a countless number, in the meadows behind the infir- 
mary. Nell took Aunt Jean out to see them ; they 
found an out-of-the-way corner, and by dint of pay- 
ing diligent heed to the comments of the bystanders, 
contrived to gather some vague idea of the different 
regiments. Some in gleaming scarlet, some in sober 
grey, and some—best of all, to Aunt Jean’s partial 
eyes—in the kilt ; her placid face quite lighted up at 
the sound of the bagpipes. 

“ TIsn’t it awful?” laughed Nell, pretending to stop 
her ears. 

“ Awful!” ejaculated the old Scotchwoman, re- 
proachfully. ‘“‘ It's real music; it minds me of the 
time when I was a lassie mysel’, Hear to them!” 
as a wild screech broke out from another quarter. 

“ Aunt Jean,” began Nell, when the “real music” 
had reached a pleasanter distance, “ I do think we 
ought to try to get a Jook at the Queen too; I never 
saw her in my life. Let us hurry back and have 
some dinner, and then we will go to the Park and 
find a place somewhere on the hill; it’s going to 
be a lovely day, not too hot and sunny.” 

“ T’ve seen her once, but she was a wee bit lassie 
then,” remarked Miss Dundas, as they made their 
way home. ‘‘ We'll try it, Nell ; it’s no often we have 
the chance.” 

So after dinner they arrayed themselves, with 
some shadowy idea of showing proper respect to 
Her Majesty, in their best bonnets, borrowed Mr. Fox’s 
big opera glass, and started for the scene of action. 
At three o’clock the Queen was to make her appear- 
ance through the gateway of Holyrood. By two, Aunt 
Jean and Nell had taken up a favourable position 
on the back of the Crags, opposite the grey old 
Palace. 

The story of that exasperating day is pretty well 
known—the cheerful thousands who went up the 
heights so gaily that afternoon, and the drenched, 
shivering multitudes who straggled down a couple of 
hours later, after that dismal battle with wind and rain. 

The Queen did make her appearance. Some said 
they saw her carriage distinctly through the mist ; 
others claimed to have heard the guns. Certainly 
there was a broad moving line of red visible occa- 
sionally in the depths below; but Nell and Miss 
Dundas saw nothing, heard nothing, but the black 
unbroken phalanx of wet umbrellas, above, around, 
beneath, and the ceaseless patter of the rain upon 
them, drowning even the sound of their own voices. 
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“Tt’s no use, Aunt Jean,” gasped Nell at length, 
when a sudden gust had almost made a clean sweep 
of the umbrellas and their owners en masse. “We 
must just go home again as best we can.” 

Already the hill was thinning fast; “ skailing, 
as a man beside them termed it, and it was no easy 
work to keep a footing on the short boggy grass. 
Just as they were reaching the road once more, Miss 
Dundas lost her balance and fell prone on her side. 

Nell picked her up in sore dismay ; the old lady 
was shaken, and scarcely able to stand. At that 
moment some one passed, and then looked back at 
them intently—some one with a plain well-remem- 
bered face and square shoulders, 

“Can I be of any assistance to your friend?” he 
asked, with a little hesitation. 

Nell’s head went up involuntarily; those weary 
months were too real to be forgotten. “ Thank you, 
no. I can help her myself, Mr. Greame.” 

But then Aunt Jean came to the fore, and inno- 
cently spoilt the whole effect. “Nell, my lass, you ’re 
no strong ; if the gentleman would be good enough 
to give me his arm for a bit, I’ll be obliged to him.” 
And Nell had perforce to go through a sort of intro- 
duction. 

“Mr, Greame is a gentleman who used to be in 
the choir at the church, Aunt Jean.” 

But she made no attempt to join in the conversa- 
tion that flowed on till—three woe-begone objects— 
they reached their own door, in the steady down- 
pour. 

“Aye, but I’m thankful to be here,” said Aunt 
Jean, looking at the brown stream rushing down the 
gutter. 

And she insisted upon the visitor staying for some 
hot tea before he went out into the wet again, and, 
when the ladies had taken off their soaked garments, 
Nell came back and set the cups out. 

It was a very cheerful table ; their common mis- 
fortune afforded abundant subjects of conversation. 


” 


“T don’t think sight-seeing agrees with you and 
me, Aunt Jean,” Nell remarked, when the tea had 
come to an end. “ We seem much too glad to be 
home again, and I feel so dreadfully cold.” 

“You would have been the better of your sealskin 
to-day, August though it be,” commented Mr. 
Greame. 

Nell flushed a sudden crimson to the very roots of 
her hair. 

“She has na got it the now,” said Aunt Jean. 
“She worked and slaved all last winter to buy it, 
and then, when I was ill in the spring, she went and 
sold it just to buy wine and jelly for an auld body 
like me,” 

“Aunt Jean!” implored Nell, “that does not 
matter to Mr. Greame ; it’s not necessary to tell him 
about my things.” 
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“Tt is only our duty to do what we can in case of 
illness,” spoke Mr. Greame, oracularly. “The rain 
is clearing off, Miss Dundas. I’ve no need to tres- 
pass on your hospitality any longer.” 

Nell went to church by herself on Sunday, a soft 
sunshiny day after all the tempest. Church meant 
more to her now than it did a year ago. 

As she came out, up the flagged path after the 
evening service, some one came up beside her. Nell 
looked up soberly. 

“T did not know you were in church,” she said, 
quickening her pace a little. 

“T wanted to see you to-day to try and explain 
some things to you,” hesaid. “I meant to have done 
so long ago, but I thought it would be no use. You 
know I am not rich.” ‘ 

Nell interrupted him proudly. 
nor thought anything about it, Mr. Greame. 
is no need to explain anything to me.” 

“But I ask you to let me justify myself.” 

“T have not condemned you,” said Nell. 

“But you might have done. Will you listen for 
one minute ?” 

It was not anencouraging opening; still, for an hour 
after, as they paced along the meadow walk, all 
trampled with the soldiers’ feet, Nell was listening. 
Listening to the story of a struggle with a small 
salary, and how to keep a good face to the world, 
and how he had learned to care for her in her old 
grey dresses, and fancied she might be willing to 
take him as he was, and wait for better—that is, 
And then the sight of her extravagant 


“T have not known 
There 


richer days. 
attire startled him. 

“Perhaps other people might not’ have thought so 
much of it, but we Scotchmen ”—with unconscious 
superiority —“ are brought up to believe in going with- 
out anything we cannot honestly afford, and I knew 
it was not in my power to buy you clothes like that. 
So I just tried to put all thought of you away. 
And then the other night,’ he went on, “when I 
heard your aunt tell how you had given it up for her 
sake, I thought, maybe, you would not mind so much 
about finery after all, but anyhow I’d like to ask you.” 

And then Nell told him the whole history of that 
ill-fated jacket. 

And so the story ends in the old fashion. Mrs. 
Robert Greame does not sit in the choir seat now, 
but somewhere far away under the back gallery. 
Her prospect, if any, of ever owning another sealskin 
lies in the very far future. Apparently it does not 
trouble her much ; she wears her grey gown with a 


. contented gladness her brief grandeur utterly failed 


to give her. 

“T had enough of finery that winter to last me all 
my life, I think,” she said, laughingly, one day to 
Aunt Jean. “ Now I am learning, like the Apostle, 
‘with whatsoever things I have to be content.’ ” 

SARAH PITT. 
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LIGHT OW THE PATE. 


BY THE REV. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 


= AY’S pride has faded from the skies, 
i The sunset left the hill ; 
<> The brook that down the valley hies 
Roars louder by the mill. 
Darkens the west, snowflakes drop fast ; 
Happy the child who sees 
Her errands sped, the wood o’erpast, 
Home’s welcome roofs, stacks, trees ! 


But does not solace always come 
To soothe Faith’s aching wounds ? 
E’en now when Winter’s cold blue dome 
A frozen earth surrounds, 


When flowers are dead and Nature grieves, 
Who careful scans life’s hush 

May note the woodbine’s swelling leaves, 
And haply hear Spring’s thrush. 


At eventime there shall be light, 
God’s children bear in mind ; 

Tears, sorrow, death, old age’s night, 
Will fitting comfort find. 

When the lone valley must be trod, 
And swifter runs life’s stream, 

And gathers night, be ours, O God, 
The heavenly city’s gleam ! 








ASPECTS OF 


CHRIST. 


IIl.—CHRIST OUR REST. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, AND PREBENDARY OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 


‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”—St. Marv. xi. 28. 


MULTITUDE, we are told, 
had gathered round Our 
Lord when He uttered these 
¢ words; and no doubt He 
i observed, what Dr. Johnson 
used to say always struck 
him so much in the thronged 
streets of London, namely, 
that, with all their intense 
activity and _ earnestness, 
people bore marks on their 
countenances, not to be mis- 
taken, of anxiety, and dis- 
quietude, and unrest. In 
Capernaum, as one of the 
great thriving commercial 
centres of the times, no doubt 
it would be the same. Men would be seen plying 
their daily vocation—tasking to the uttermost all 
the energies of the toiling hand or brain—with 
nothing, to a superficial observer, to indicate the 
gnawings of any secret grief. But grief there was 
among these multitudes. And One stood in the 
midst of them, Who both knew their burden, and 
what it was which made it press so heavily upon 
them. It was that they were seeking rest in the 
wrong objects, from wrong sources, and in the wrong 
way. And they were disappointed of their hope, 
as in such cases, all men must be. How can we 
expect to find water in broken cisterns? How 
can the cravings of appetite be satisfied by feed- 





ing on ashes? Why will men bear with all their 
weight on what they have proved to be but a 
broken reed? Or how can they continue to put 
their trust in possessions, which, even while they 
clutch them, are making to themselves wings to 
fly away? No; a wearied, and dissatisfied, and 
burdened spirit is God’s righteous retribution 
upon all who lean on false trusts. One is the 
true rest—that is Christ. “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

I. Crist our Rest, then, is the aspect 
of our riches in Christ Jesus, which we propose 
as the subject of meditation in this paper. The 
supposition is made, which Scripture as well as 
experience has shown to be true, that all of us, 
in greater or less degree, have some load to carry. 
“We that are in this tabernacle do groan,” says 
the Apostle, being burdened—burdened with 
infirmity, burdened with trials, burdened with 
anxiety and fear, burdened with misery and 
guilt and sin. And a refuge must be sought 
from these ills—a resting-place and respite from 
these incessant and disquieting assaults. And 
again is the truth forced upon us, that the only 
real alleviation to be found, is in a Person. 
Philosophy cannot help us. The strong virtues 
of patience, and resolution, and moral fortitude 
are, at best, but miserable comforters ; whilst 
even religious duties, by themselves, afford but a 
partial alleviation. No; whatever the burden, or 
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whatever the yoke may be, it must be shared 
with another, and cast upon another. ‘‘Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

But to come to some particulars of these life 
burdens, and the rest in Christ to be found 
under them. The words of the text would 
naturally be applied, first, to those who, in 
this transitory life, are in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other adversity. Sorrow is a 
universal baptism. The measure to all men 
may not be the same, neither is the reason 
of the difference between one man’s troubles 
and another’s a matter to be inquired into by 
us. Enough that the cup is always going 
round. As Solomon says, there is a sore travail 
which God hath “given to the sons of men 
to be exercised therewith.” And with some, no 
doubt, it is a sore travail indeed. Unexpected 
disappointments have crushed their hopes, and, 
as strewed leaves upon the ground, lie all their 
schemes and plans for future happiness. The 
world which once smiled upon them, smiles upon 
them no longer. They are stung, perhaps, by 
the unkindness of friends, and cast off by those 
in whom they had chiefly trusted. And other 
things, it may be, add to the keenness of their 
smart. They have a position in society to main- 
tain, obliging them to conceal their necessities, 
and, under an enforced appearance of cheerfulness, 
to hide the fretting grief. Oh! yes; men are 
not always what they appear. We go into the 
busy scenes of industry, and see men with coun- 
tenances flushed and heated with successful 
enterprise ; or we take our stand in the midst 
of the gay and festive assembly, where nothing 
is heard but the voice of mirth and jocund re- 
velry ; and yet by how many among them is 
carried the burden of a wearied and withered 
heart—of a thorn in the flesh or spirit, which the 
world knows not of! Indeed, not unfrequently 
the very avidity with which a man in trouble gives 
himself to worldly pursuits snd pleasures, is both 
a cloke and a remedy for the disquietude it serves 
to hide. 

But this is only because he has not come to 
Christ for His rest. Whether the trouble we 
are suffering from be in mind, body, or estate, 
there is no rest but in Him; and, in Him, on 
account of His sympathy with our affliction, and 
the support of His presence under it. Christ 
not only “learned obedience by the things that 
He suffered,” but He learned sympathy also; 
learned how to throw all the tendernesses of His 
Incarnation into His people’s sorrows; to be 
identified with them, as if they were His very 
own. ‘In all their afflictions He was afflicted, 
and the Angel of His presence saved them,” says 
the prophet. “The Angel of His presence,” 
observe. For, of all the restful promises to the 


weary and heavy laden spirit, I know of none to 


compare with that one, “I will be with him jn 
trouble.” Turn to the sacred record, whether 
the Old Testament or the New, and you will be 
struck with the uniformly recurring promise of 
the Divine “presence,” as one that should suffice 
to cover all difficulty, all danger, all anxiety, all 
fear. “The Lord be with you:” “Certainly I 
will be with thee ;” “I am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee ;” “When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers they shall not overflow 
thee.” Oh, yes it was this realised presence 
of the Holy One which diffused light over the 
prison of Joseph; which gave softness to the 
stony pillow of Jacob; which despoiled of its 
wasting power the seven-times-heated fire in 
Babylon, and which lifted David above the fear 
of evil, when entering the valley of the shadow of 
death. And this thought, “Thou art with me,” 
carries with it the thought of Divine sympathy 
also ; of one touched with a feeling of infirmities 
which were once His own. “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord ;” He will sustain both it and 
thee. Our God supports, while He smites. If 
His rod be upon us, His arm is underneath us. 
“Take My yoke upon you,” does the Holy 
Saviour virtually say to us, “and I will take 
yours upon Me.” ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

II. But the expression ‘ weary and _heavy- 
laden,” our Lord knew, would apply to many 
who were not bowed down by any crushing so. 
row or sore calamity, but who yet were not happy 
in themselves, and who, without any definite cause 
or reason, were conscious of ever “ seeking rest 
and finding none.” The class I refer to are the 
men who have their portion in this present world 
—there, and, for anything that appears, nowhere 
else. In grouping these together, it is not 
necessary to take any extreme case ; it is enough 
that we take only a common sample of worldly 
person, whose aim is simply to have a toler- 
ably well-to-do position in society, and who is 
trying to get out of the world as much as, to 
moderate industry and prudent thrift, the world 
may be expected to give. Still the man’s hope is 
here. Whatever touches his earthly prospects— 
disappointment, miscarriage, misadventure, failure 
—touches the apple of his eye, throws him off 
his balance. And then will supervene all the 
fretfulness and discontent, sickness and soreness 
of heart, all the “doing well to be angry” and 
murmuring against God for permitting such 
things, as if he were the most ill-used person in 
the world, and had burdens laid upon him which 
seemed to be laid upon none besides. All this 
time the thought never occurs to the man that 
the whole pressure of his burden comes of a mis- 
placed trust; of a seeking after happiness where 
God never intended he should find it; of a 
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holding on by the loose, and shifting, and precari- 
ous dependences of this world, instead of settling 
down in the rest which is provided in Christ only. 
The restlessness of the worldly man is the restless- 
ness of a violated moral law ; the disquietude of 
one who is running counter to the ends of his 
creation; who is living below his capacities of 
moral enjoyment, and all the high and noble fel- 
lowships which his soul was made and fitted for. 
We have elements in our moral organisation which 
expressly link us with God, and with Christ, and 
with an eternal world. But if men will waste 
these higher powers of the soul upon things not 
worthy ; if spiritual and immortal beings will go 
on lading themselves with thick clay ; solacing 
themselves with a false, spasmodic, cheating hap- 
piness, is it to be wondered at that they reap as 
they sow? That, having sown to emptiness, they 
reap vanity? “Behold,” says the prophet, “is 
it not of the Lord of Hosts that the people shall 
labour in the very fire; and the people shall 
weary themselves for very vanity ?” 

Hence Christ, in the text, calls off men from 
these vain and disappointing pursuits. Restless, 
weary, craving, sad, as they are, only in Himself 
and from Himself can the deep yearnings of the 
human heart be satisfied. The restlessness 
comes of an unfilled void—the spirit craving 
after something, though it cannot define to it- 
self what. That something is Christ—‘‘Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

III. But lastly, let us consider the text as it 
promises rest to those who are weary and heavy- 
laden with the burden of their sins, with the 
sense of a deserved condemnation, with fearful 
anticipations of the great future, “the end which 
is beyond the end.” Weary and bowed down by 
such disquietudes, it is of necessity that a man 
should be casting about continually for a rest, 
for firm ground, for a strong foundation on which 
to build his house, for heaven. And here Christ 
says, “ Come unto Me.” Do not waste time and 
strength in laying other foundations, or in build- 
ing on them. According to the course sketched 


Men’s Crue.” 
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out for these papers, One is our light, One is 
our life, One is our rest, One is our righteousness, 
Only in regard of that special aspect of our in- 
debtedness to Christ, we are now dealing with, 
“Curist our Rest,” we must take heed that 
we do not get impatient, if the relief or the 
rest does not come at once. Good things must 
be waited for. ‘ Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him,” says the Psalmist. Christ 
our Lord may have reasons for not taking away 
all our spiritual disquietudes at first. “It is 
good that a man should both hope, and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord.” “ Wait,” 
for there is a good deal of benefit to our souls in 
the waiting. It is an interval of discipline, faith 
exercising itself in the art of holding on bya 
promise ; an enforced resting to escape the 
harassing importunity of restlessness. Christ 
honours all labour for Him, but especially wait- 
ing labour, trusting labour, sitting-still labour ; 
the hard work of keeping silent watch, while the 
reliefs of God are on their way—permitting no- 
thing to move us from our hope; but without 
tokens, and against tokens, taking up the strong 
language of Job, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” This is real trust. And Christ 
honours it, because it is an undivided trust, un- 
shared with anything else. ‘Looking unto 
Jesus,” and away from all other reliefs. Direct- 
ness and unity are the two things Christ always 
requires of us in coming to Him. Directness in 
going straight to Him. Unity in going only to 
Him. Whatever our needs, He must be all and 
in all. One sun must supply us all light. One 
fountain must yield us all water. One rock 
must be our refuge and rest from all storms. 
In order to our happiness, our great need is rest ; 
rest from the assaults of sin; rest from the 
temptations of the world ; rest from the distract- 
ing anxieties and cares of life ; rest from the fear 
of fainting, declining, falling away from our 
hope ; yet one and all of these needed rests are 
comprehended in the promise—‘‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 











OUR “YOUNG 


MEN’S CLUB. 


BY THE WIFE OF A SHEFFIELD CLERGYMAN. 


“Members one of another.” 


“TT ATS off, lads!” 
It is a remarkable idiosyncrasy of the 
working men of the north that they appear 
unable to feel completely at ease with uncovered 
heads. As one of the first essentials towards the 
snecess of such a resort as a Young Men’s Club 
and Reading-room, is the entire comfort and 


liberty of its members, hats and caps are usually 
allowed to retain their accustomed elevation, 


giving way only upon the occasion of a lady enter- 
ing the rooms, when the prompt cry “ Hats off” 
passes quickly round from one lad to another, 
finding a ready and immediate response. 

The idea of our Club in the first instance was 
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induced by the desire to provide for young 
working men some place of assembly where 
respectability and sobriety might be united with 
warmth, rest, and peaceful amusement ; a need, 
this, which must be well understood by any who 
have visited amongst the dwellings of our English 
artisans, and to whom therefore the sad wants and 
defects of their home-life must frequently have 
been visible. 

Upon young men of the age of those attending 
St. Hilda’s Night School the hardships of their 
home life fall with particular weight, and create for 
them special temptations. Asa rule such lads 
really prefer evenings passed among their own im- 
mediate companions to hours spent in the society 
of those older men who crowd the bars and tap- 
rooms. Besides, the allurements of drink are 
usually comparatively little felt until the youth 
has grown to manhood, and the taste for drink 
and habit of intemperance have been more or less 
acquired—a natural craving for the immoderate 
use of alcohol being by no means an universal 
failing. Therefore, to prevent the lads being 
driven—almost without a choice—into danger and 
sin, was the first object to be achieved. 

This end, however, could only be attained by 
providing for them some safe resort, possessing 
counter attractions to those afforded by the 
public-houses. That the lads themselves would 
thankfully embrace any such opportunity had 
been amply proved by the fact that on those 
nights when the school was held, it had been 
found almost impossible to prevent many of them 
from gathering in the empty but well-warmed 
school-room two hours before the right time for 
assembling had arrived. 

And who, seeing these faint struggles to escape 
from evil, these weak endeavours to leadanobler life, 
but would hold out a hand of encouragement, and 
seek to fan the feeble flicker into a stronger 
blaze ? 

Yet the objection has been made—and that 
by many who still believe that our Great Example 
cares for the bodies as well as for the souls of 
His creatures—that such work as the establish- 
ment of Reading Rooms and the formation of 
Clubs is “too secular” ! 

Too secular? What of the hours redeemed 
from drunken imbecility, of the moments rescued 
from street-lounging and temptation, of the money 
saved from prodigality and improvidence? Are 
not these tangible blessings? Are not these the 
evidence of God’s approval? And if so, then 
in the name of Humanity, let us assist such 
labours ; in the name of God, let us extend 
such efforts ; in the name of the God-Man, Who 
provided for the hungry, bread, let us save 
the minds of these, His fellow-men, from the 
vacancy of ignorance and neglect, and preserve 
their bodies from the destruction of dissipa- 
tion and drunkenness, believing always that such 





exertions shall be no less pleasing in the eyes of 
our Master than the cup of cold water bestowed 
for His sake ! 

A search for one large room in a suitable 
position for our purpose having failed, my husband 
became the tenant of a small six-roomed house in 
a thickly populated neighbourhood. 

Of this house, three of the best upper rooms 
were let for a nominal sum to a respectable 
man and woman, on the understanding that the 
ground-floor, which consisted of two rooms and 
was retained for the use of the Club, should be 
kept in good order, the fires lighted, and other 
similar duties performed, as an equivalent for the 
advantages enjoyed. 

Both these lower apartments were furnished 
with forms, stools, tables, and gas, in the most 
simple and inexpensive manner possible, a strong 
feature, however, being made of the walls, on 
which large coloured prints from the illustrated 
papers (each picture being fastened with stars of 
scarlet flannel and elaborate-headed brass nails) 
were hung, forming a cheap and simple adorn- 
ment which marvellously brightened the scene, and 
bestowed a warm and home-like appearance upon 
the whole. 

In the front room daily papers, supplied each 
evening by various friends, as well as illustrated 
periodicals and magazines, were provided for the 
use of members, whilst in the other, games of 
chess, draughts, dominoes, etc., were placed for 
their amusement. 

It had been particularly desired that the rooms 
should be first used on the Saturday following a 
large inaugural meeting of the Young Men’s 
Friendly Society in the town, and almost day and 
night we worked at our preparations. Well was the 
labour of love repaid when we looked around on 
the completed arrangements and imagined the 
pleased surprise of those for whose benefit we had 
toiled. To them notice had of course been given, 
and very soon after the doors were open the lads 
came flocking in, in a state of eager expectancy, 
exploring with avidity each corner, examining 
with curiosity the various games, and expressing 
in many different ways their approval and 
delight. 

The opening ceremony was of the simplest. 
After a short prayer had been offered, the 
Senior Inspector of Schools in this district (a 
gentleman for whose generous aid in our work we 
have ever had cause to be grateful) declared, in 
the usual formula, the rooms to be open, and the 
“Young Men’s Club” was at last un fait ac- 
compli! Within a very few days sixty youths, 
the number to which it had been decided to limit 
the members, had joined, and the institution was 
in working order. 

And here it may be well to specify two or 
three of the rules and regulations by which the 
Club is governed. 
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Our “ Younc MeEn’s Crue.” 


1. First, as to the subscriptions payable by the 
lads, by which money the rent and taxes are 
principally met. Each member subscribes one 
penny a week, whilst an entrance fee of sixpence, 
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president, treasurer, secretary, and of six lads, of 
whom three are nominated and elected by the 
members from amongst themselves, and the other 
three chosen by the president and secretary. 


“Very soon after the doors were opened the lads came flocking in.”—p. 288. 


covering the first seven days of admission, is 
charged ; no one whose payments are in arrears 
is allowed the privileges of membership, and any 
young man whose debt to the Club amounts to 
threepence is liable to have his name removed 
from the books. 

2. Cards and gambling are strictly prohibited, 
under penalty of immediate expulsion. 

3. The committee of management consists of 

943 


Each of these young men undertakes the super- 
intendence of the rooms during certain hours of 
the week, order being thus preserved and the 
rules enforced. 

It will thus be seen that the Club is almost 
entirely a self-governing as well as a self-support- 
ing body, the labour devolving upon ourselves 
being little more than an attendance to receive 
the weekly payments, the collection of certain 
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outside subscriptions, and an occasional visit to 
the rooms during the hours when the Club is 
open, 

Of the Savings Bank, the Cricket Club, the 
Christmas Cards and Tea, as well as of the 
Bible-class, there is no further space to speak. 

The difficulties overcome in starting this work 
(an account of which many people desire), 
have in truth been comparatively few. Perhaps 
one of the most important has been, and, indeed, 
still is, the dislike manifested to the scheme by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses. It is 
hardly to be expected that a club numbering 
some sixty members should be carried on without 
more or less noise; neither is it desirable that 
such should be the case. Unfortunately, however, 
the occupants of the adjacent dwellings believe 
that 9 p.m. is the correct hour “ for a gentleman 
to go to bed,” as a woman told me the other 
night ; and as the rooms remain open until 10.30, 
(thus again in a measure competing with public- 
house attractions) perfect quietness cannot be ob- 
tained until that time. This has been the cause of 
some trouble and of many complaints, but as no 
more suitable building can at present be secured, 
there unfortunately appears to be no means of 


obviating the inconvenience, and after all it is 
the benefit of the sons and brothers of those, and 
such as those, who murmur, that we seek. 

One evening, when I chanced to be present, a 
passing policeman, off duty, was induced by two 
or three neighbours to come in and see what was 
going on. Contrary to their expectations and 
desires, his interest was aroused in what he saw 
and heard, and his words have been remembered 
as some of the sincerest commendation that the 
work is ever likely to receive. Looking at the 
bright faces, but rough heads and poor clothes, 
of the youths before him, “Well, ma’am,” he said, 
“if you can do anything with this lot of lads, it 
does you credit !” 

But after all, the most satisfying, as indeed 
we trust the most enduring results of this work, 
are manifested by the efforts to induce order and 
honesty, to put an end to gambling and bad 
language, to promote obedience and discipline, 
made by the lads amongst themselves, for by 
these is best evidenced the remembrance and 
appreciation of the meaning of those words 
which form the motto of both their own Night 
School and of the Club—‘ Members one of 
another.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—DISMISSED, 
Nass : Wee ADY HUGGINS 
and Edith reach- 
ed their home in 
silence. Instead 
of turning into 
the dining-room, 
according to her 
usual custom, 
her ladyship 
went slowly up 
to her dressing- 
room, compelling 
Edith, by a 
glance, to follow 
her. 

“ Now, then, 
tell me exactly 
what there is be- 








tween my son and you,” she said, in hard stern 
tones, that chilled her trembling listener. “I will 
know the whole truth.” 

“ There is nothing to tell, except what you heard, 
Lady Huggins. He said he loves me; I say I love 
him—that’s all,” and Edith threw back her head 
defiantly. Why, after all, should she be so frightened? 


She had done nothing wrong, nothing to be ashamed 
of. But Lady Huggins thought differently, and her 
face showed it. She looked sternly at Edith fora 
few moments, as if wondering why she did not shrink 
abashed. Then, with a shrug of her shapely shoul- 
ders, she sank into an easy-chair. 

“T have other views for my eldest son besides 
marriage with my companion, Miss Wyat. Under- 
stand, once for all, I’ll never give my consent; and 
he is dependent on me for everything. You may 
return to your mother to-morrow morning ; and now, 
good-night. I’m tired,” and, with a wave of her 
pretty hands, Lady Huggins dismissed Edith. 

At first she could hardly realise that she was to be 
sent home in disgrace—dismissed, at a moment’s 
notice, with no more (nor even so much) ceremony or 
consideration than if she were a mere servant—a 
common stranger! It was bitterly hard to bear, and 
the worst of it was she had done so little to advance 
her literary interests during the time she had been at 
Portland Square. She had been content to tread 
“the primrose path” of idleness, to enjoy the good 
things that came in her way, without a thought for 
the future ; and now she would have to return to the 
old narrow stifling life of poverty and self-denial, of 
working and waiting, of drudgery and obscurity ! 
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Standing before her dressing-table, she tried to 
realise it—to imagine what her mother and sisters 
would say. And then came the thought, “ Did they 
gee me at Miss Winsey’s?” If so, going home 
would be harder than ever ; in fact, she could not 
face it. But surely she had not been observed ; she 
had, from the moment she had recognised Dora, kept 
as much in the background as possi>le, and she had 
never once seen either of her sisters glance in her 
direction. Edith felt that it was mean, cowardly, 
ungrateful of her not to have spoken to them ; but to 
proclaim herself the sister of a paid performer at an 
evening party—-especially as Herbert Huggins was 
there, and watching her intently—seemed too dread- 
ful. It was what he would think of her that had 
kept her silent more than anything else. “And now,” 
she reflected bitterly, “ he will have to know all. Of 
course, he will come and see me, and then he will 
recognise Dora and Alice ; | saw him observe them 
both closely. I wish now that I had told him the 
whole truth; it would be easier than have him 
find it out.” But wishes were unavailing, and she 
would have to face the shame and humiliation the 
best way she could. She knew they would all go to 
church the next day, and resolved to time her de- 
parture from Portland Square so as to arrive at 
Weston Street during their absence. This, for several 
reasons. She hoped to see- Herbert before she left, 
and made up her mind that she must see Philip, too. 
From him she expected some practical help for the 
future, especially as to the publication of her book. 

“Tt will not be his mother’s dismissed companion, 
but a celebrated author, Herbert will marry,” she 
said to herself, with a thrill of resolute courage ; 
“and then happiness for all of them, and no more 
professional engagements for poor Dora, or talk of a 
marriage between that stupid Jimmy Dodd and Alice. 
Yes, I will make their fortunes yet, in spite of Lady 
Huggins, Opposition, I believe, brings out the best 
points of my character. I will not be beaten!” 
And with that resolution, she went to rest, and slept 
soundly till ten o’clock the next morning. 

When she came down-stairs, the breakfast-room 
was empty. Lady Huggins was not very well that 
morning, the servant said, and Mr. Herbert had gone 
out; so Edith had to eat her breakfast alone, and 
then she went up to say good-bye to Philip. On the 
stairs she met a servant, who handed her a letter 
from Lady Huggins, containing a few cold wishes for 
her future welfare, and enclosing a quarter’s salary. 
Edith thrust the note into her pocket, and entered 
Philip’s den. From him at least she expected sym- 
pathy, and perhaps assistance, or at least advice as 
to whom, of all the literary people she met in Port- 
land Square, she should ask for introductions to some 
editors, with a view to obtaining work. 

Philip listened sadly. He knew his mother was 
capricious at times, but he never thought her un- 
just; and, knowing nothing of the real cause of 
Edith’s dismissal, he was completely astonished, as 
well as grieved, 
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“T hardly know what to say, Edith,” he answered, 
in reply to her questions about the introductions. 
“T fear a letter from any of those fellows would do 
you more harm than good from a practical point of 
view. You see, they are all quite independent, and 
write simply because it brings them a certain amount 
of notoriety which they mistake for fame; but I fear 
none of the journals they work for are of a paying 
order. I write myself sometimes, but I have never 
received a cheque in my life. Edith, dear, I can’t 
have you trusting to your literary work,” he con- 
tinued, earnestly ; “ being a poor helpless invalid, I 
cannot offer you a home, and name, and love, as I 
should like to do: for L love you, dear, with all my 
heart, poor shattered wreck as I am. No, don’t 
interrupt ; were you ever so willing, I would not per- 
mit you to link your bright beautiful life with mine, 
but I can be your friend—nothing can prevent me 
from being that, if you will. promise me one thing, 
just to let me know when you are in doubt, diffi- 
culty, trouble of any kind—to write and let me know, 
just as you would confide in a brother able and willing 
to help you. Promise me that, and I’ll be almost 
content, though your going will deprive me of the 
only happiness I have known since I lost my 
father !” 

“ You’re very, very good, Philip—far better than I 
deserve,” Edith stammered through her tears, for 
tenderness always overcame her when harshness only 
rendered her defiant, “ and I promise if ever I think 
you can help me to let you know; but, perhaps 
before very long I may not need help. Philip, I feel 
I must tell you—Herbert loves me, and has asked me 
to be his wife ! You will soon be my brother indeed, 
and I shall take such care of you!” 

“ Herbert loves you!” and the poor fellow struggled 
to raise himself on his couch, and fell back helpless 
and exhausted by the effort. “ Then that is why 
you are going away ?” 

“Yes, Lady Huggins refuses her consent to our 
engagement, but some day she will relent—she shall, 
and be proud too ;” and Edith threw back her head 
defiantly. “‘ Meantime, dear Philip, I must work and 
Herbert must wait ; and now, good-bye; I am going 
at once.” 

“On Christmas Day, Edith? Surely, surely my 
mother ean’t and Herbert won’t permit it,” Philip 
said, eagerly. ‘ Don’t, please don’t think of such 
a thing.” 

“It’s by Lady Huggins’ express orders. She 
won't even see me to say ‘good-bye!’ and sent me 
my wages by her maid,” Edith replied, bitterly. 
“Herbert went out early, before breakfast: he knows 
nothing of it.” 

Philip breathed a deep sigh, and looked at Edith 
sadly. It struck him that his brother did know. 
He had heard the sound of angry voices in his 
mother’s dressing-room late at night; he knew that 
Herbert had gone there directly he came home, and 
he began to think the future looked more gloomy 
than ever for poor Edith. Knowing as he did that 
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his mother was absolute mistress of her property, 
and that she was ambitious for her favourite son 
he felt the chances of her ever consenting to his 
marriage with Edith were very faint, even suppos- 
ing she became ever so famous. 

It was not literary distinction Lady Huggins 
coveted, but good solid gold. That would make her 
already comfortable position still more assured. She 
meant Herbert to marry an heiress, and she was so 
much mistress of the situation as to make it more 
than probable she would carry her point. But Edith 
had not a single doubt or suspicion of Herbert; and 
Philip thought it kinder to leave her in ignorance, 
which to her was bliss. She would find out the 
truth soon enough. At the same time, he would 
use all his influence with his brother to keep faith 
with Edith, even if he did have to wait a long time 
for his mother’s consent. 

As soon as the church bells ceased ringing for 
service, Edith sent for a cab, and departed from 
Portland Square with very little more luggage than 
she brought there ; the most of Lady Huggins’ pre- 
sents she left behind, but the things bought as a 
portion of her salary she felt justified in taking, also a 
few ornaments and books, birthday and Christmas 
gifts from Herbert, Philip, and others; and a few 
gorgeously bound volumes of poetry, presented with 
the authors’ compliments, and “ Printed for private 
circulation only.” With these treasures she reached 
Weston Street, just as she had calculated, while her 
mother and sisters were at church, and sat down by 
the window to wait their return. Her thoughts were 
very hard and bitter; there was neither peace nor 
goodwill in her heart— 


Neither penitence nor prayer, 
But a burning sense of wrong, 


and a burning sense of humbled pride at having to 
come back to the misery and shabbiness of Weston 
Street, and say, after all her bright hopes, desires, and 
ambitions, “ Mother, Alice, and Dora, I’m dismissed.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—HOME AGAIN. 


NEW year opened, and spring advanced, the trees 
in the dull squares surrounding St. Chrysostom’s 
church opened their leaves, the flowers began to 
bloom, the sun to shine once more in spite of the 
fogs and smoke, and even remote Weston Street, 
buried alive, as one might say, in the busy populous 
neighbourhood, felt the benefit of the change. It 
looked brighter and cheerier ; the flowers bloomed once 
more on the second-floor window sills and first-floor 
balconies; the children were less fretful and _frac- 
tious, after the long winter confinement; the very 
street itself was swept and watered, and the windows 
almost unanimously cleaned. 

In proportion to the better aspect of affairs out- 
side, things looked a little brighter in Mrs, Wyat’s 
lodgings. The three months that passed since Edith’s 
return from Portland Square had been very hard 


for all of them ; and but for Dora, Alice often fairly 
trembled to think what would become of them. She 
had an engagement to sing or play at some private 
party almost every week, and the money she earned 
did much towards keeping the little establishment 
above actual want. Alice, too, stitched industriously 
during the little time she had to spare, but she could 
not accomplish much with all the domestic concerns 
and needlework to attend to. 

After Edith’s return (and the warmth and joy of her 
mother’s welcome almost reconciled her to it at first), 
she had been quite cheerful and hopeful for a short 
time. She wrote her stories, and went to the Museum 
more regularly than ever, and seemed, in many re- 
spects, the same Edith that she had been before she 
left home. She felt assured Dora and Alice had not 
seen her at Miss Winsey’s party, though when, on 
Christmas night, she heard her sister sing the carol 
over again, she felt as if she must confess all, only 
it would have added so terribly to her humiliation, 
and she felt mean and fretful enough at coming back 
in disgrace ; for she resolved, though she could hardly 
find a reason for it, not to say anything about 
Herbert, and they were generously silent as to her 
reason for leaving Lady Huggins. Indeed, they all 
acted as if they thought it the most natural thing in 
the world that she should return to them at Christmas- 
tide, and they welcomed her accordingly. 

Then came Doctor Pengelly and Jimmy Dodd: 
and for several days they had quite a little festival— 
they went for walks in the parks in the cold weather, 
and came back glowing from the healthy exercise to 
a plain early tea. On these, occasions, Jimmy, of 
course, walked with Alice, and they were usually a 
long way ahead of the others, for he had much to tell 
her of his new prospects, and used every argument 
his simple brain could think of to induce her to 
consent to an early date for their marriage. But 
Alice was resolute in refusing to consent to any 
specified time till she felt confident the others wanted 
her no longer, and since Edith’s return she was more 
decided than ever in her refusal. Though Jimmy 
was a simple-minded, single-hearted lover, he was 
keen enough from a business point of view, and 
already he was on the high road to fortune. In 
his own home, people began to call him “ Master” 
Dodd, and put Esquire on his letters, and he 
writhed under the infliction as a school-boy under 
a birch; but to his friends in Weston Street he was 
still “ Jimmy,” and the name was music to his ears. 

As of old, Edie treated him with contemp- 
tuous toleration. Whenever she thought of him 
as a possible brother-in-law, there was an added 
inflection of scorn in her voice, but he scarcely 
seemed to hear or heed, so wrapped up was he in 
Alice. On the occasion of his first visit, the 
Doctor took his place by Edith’s side when they 
went for a walk, while Dora followed with her 
mother. As soon as they were out of hearing of 
the others, he asked her if she had changed her 
mind since that day he had spoken to her under 
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the walnut tree, and asked her to be his 
wife, and she answered, coldly, that she saw no 
reason to change ; the conditions remained unaltered ; 
she never could marry a poor country doctor. 
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indeed found out his mistake in time; and he told 
Mrs. Wyat, frankly, that he wanted one of her 
daughters still, but not the beauty. 


“T think it was little Dora I always loved ; but I 
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**On the stairs she met a servant, who handed her a letter from Lady Huggins.”— p. 291, 


“Then, [ll never repeat the question, Miss Edith ; 
and I regret having troubled you with it at all, I, 
too, am thinking that we are not altogether suited to 
each other.” 

After that the Doctor nee walked with Dora ; 
and their lively chatter often reached Mrs. Wyat and 
Edith, as they walked behind. Felix Pengelly had 


never knew it till that night when I saw her at Miss 
Winsey’s party, and heard her sing so exquisitely, 
Of course, I admired and liked Edie, but I do love 
Dora ; only, I must be patient : she would not listen 
to me now.” 

That was quite true. Dora would not listen to a 
single word of love from his lips after his being 
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discarded a second time by Edith; but she was glad to 
know that he no longer loved her sister, and took his 
attentions kindly, It was a great pleasure to have 
him with her everywhere they went, and know by 
his cheery laugh and pleasant smile that there were 
no vain regrets eating into his heart. 

For two weeks after Christmas they certainly en- 
joyed themselves ; and then came a blank for Alice 
and Dora. Jimmy and Felix returned to Dalefield, 
with a significant promise from both to return to 
town at Easter. 

“T must come and see my new-found relatives; 
they are the only ones I know of in the world,” the 
doctor said, with a meaning smile at Mrs. Wyat. 

“And I must come and see you, for you are the 
only person I care about seeing in the world,” Jimmy 
had whispered to Alice ; and Dora blushed without 
knowing why, and smiled because the others looked 
happy ; while Edith turned to the window, to hide 
the contempt her face so plainly betrayed, and beat 
impatiently with her foot on the worn carpet. How 
vulgar an@ common-place their earnestness seemed, 
how ridiculous their unconcealed happiness, com- 
pared with the playful, frivolous love-making she 
had been used to, where hearts were asked for much 
in the same tone of voice as one asked for a flower, 
and given with as little concern ; and lifelong devo- 
tion vowed with an affected drawl, while a gentleman 
twirled his moustache or buttoned his glove. 

But if they were not all so very much interested 
in each other, and Edith so clever in disguising 
her feelings, they might have seen that she was not 
happy. She watched for the postman with feverish 
eagerness whenever she was in the house, and flew 
down-stairs whenever she heard him at the door. The 
sound of a stopping cab or a strange knock caused 
her to start from her chair and her heart to beat 
violently, and then she would sink back in her seat 
with a deep sigh. She escaped any very particular 
notice, because she had always been very eager about 
the postman, while Jimmy and Felix were daily visi- 
tors; but when they were gone, and the little domestic 
routine commenced anew, Alice noticed how pale 
and worn her sister looked, how bright and _ restless 
her eyes were, how hot her nervous hands, She was 
working very hard, too, and refused to leave the house 
for fresh air or exercise ; and, after much mental cogi- 
tation, Alice came to the conclusion that Edith was 
Waiting and watching for something or somebody 
outside her literary work. For once, conjecture proved 
right. Edie was waiting tor Herbert Huggins to write 
or call; waiting patiently, hopefully, day after day, 
week after week, but the suspense at last became in- 
tolerable, and she resolved to end it by writing to 
Philip, and asking him to tell her the truth, and keep 
back no particular, His answer came by return of 
post—kind, sad, tender even, but hopelessly frank. 
Herbert had not been true, and he was engaged to be 
married to Miss Winsey ! 

With an exceeding bitter cry, Edith threw herself 
into Allie’s arms, and told her all, how she loved him, 


how he had vowed to love her, how utterly, hope- 
lessly wretched she was. Poor Alice did her best to 
soothe and comfort her sister, but without much sue. 
cess; she could searcely understand the violence of any 
of Edith’s feelings ; love, ambition, hope, despair, con- 
tempt, they were all beyond Allie’s mean tempera- 
ture. But she was very gentle and tender, and 
nursed Edith through a long illness with untiring 
patience, and when she recovered none of them ever 
asked questions or mentioned the name of Lady 
Huggins, but they all said Edie was working with 
some desperate resolution, and if industry ever 
means success, it must be in her case. 

But when the spring came, the spring that brings 
“a fuller crimson to the robin’s breast” even in 
London, Edith grew thinner and paler, and still 
seemed as far away from fortune as ever, and on 
Dora they all mostly depended; she was in her own 
small way becoming famous, or rather popular, and 
she earned from ten shillings to a pound every week, 
and kept her bright looks too, despite extremely hard 
work, close confinement, and late hours. At Easter 
the Doctor and Jimmy came, according to their 
promise, both with a momentous question on the tip 
of their tongues. Felix to tell Dora that he loved 
her, Jimmy to demand when Alice would share his 
prosperity ; for the mine, called after her, was now 
open, and there was no knowing how much longer 
their secret could be kept. 

Dora did not hesitate long. She loved Felix, she 
felt that he really loved her, and when he ended his 
wooing by saying her mother and Edie should come 
to live at the Brown House, and Alice marry Jimmy 
Dodd, so that they would be all back again in the 
dear old dale, she consented to all his propositions, 
even to naming an early day for the wedding, nothing 
doubting that Alice would do the same. 

Mrs. Wyat wept aloud with delight when she 
heard of the arrangement. “It’s greater happiness 
than I can ever dare hope for, my darlings,” she 
cried ; “ to return to the dear dale and have you once 
more round me is the only wish of my heart. You 
with Felix, Alice with Jimmy, and you, my darling, 
with a fond look at Edith, “sharing my home, being 
my care. Oh! I never, never dared to hope Heaven 
would be so good tome!” And that was the very 
first time any of them knew how hard it had been for 
the mother to leave her home and accompany them 
to London. 

Alice and Dora both expressed their delight at 
being able to make the best mother in the world 
happy, and at such a simple cost, for it would give 
themselves the dearest pleasure too. 

But Edith stood by the window, moodily silent. 
At last she turned round, and faced them with a sort 
of grim defiance. 

“T’m very glad, mother, that matters have turned 
out as they have, since you ’re glad,” she said, calmly. 
“Glad, too, that you all are pleased to go back to the 
dale. But as for me, J can’t. LTeame to London to 
make my fortune, and I mean to do it. You, whose 
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fortunes are made, can leave. If Dora offers mother 
a home, she will be able to allow me a little money— 
just enough to keep me from starvation while [ work 
on. But I will never return to be a burden on Felix 
Pengelly or Jimmy Dodd—never, never, never ! ” 

“Then Dora shall go back, and elke the mother 
away with her, for the very sight of the moors and 
mountains will de her good. And Jimmy and I can 
wait, Edie, at least till you get on the high road to 
fortune. I won't leave you to fight the battle alone, 
dear. So cheer up! But the mother and Dora 
must go.” 

“No, no, Allie ! let us stay, too. We don’t want 
to leave you!” Dora cried. 

“Of course you don’t, darling ; but we want you 
to leave us—don’t we, Edie? We shall be ever so 
much better off, and you and mother will be better 
off too. Just leave Edie and me to fight the battle 
for a little while ; and if we fail—which, mind you, 
we haven’t, any of us, because we haven’t tried it 
long enough, yet—if we fail, Dora, in the real sense 
of the word, Edith will not be too proud to accept a 
home from either of her sisters till she finds one for 
herself, But naturally 
she does not like to give up now, when she has only 
just commenced. Mother darling, surely you can 
understand what a relief to my mind it will be to 
have Dora safely and happily settled, and to know 
that you are comfortable too. So please let the mar- 
riage take place ; and when Felix and Dora return 
to the Brown House, and want you, go to them, and 
leave Edith to me.” 

“But yourself, Allie, and Jimmy ?” 

“Mother dear, Jimmy and I are not like these 
foolish impetuous people. We can wait,” and Alice 
smiled pleasantly, though her heart ached for the 
prolonged disappointment that waited poor Jimmy, 
who was supremely patient. 

“Do you really mean what you said this afternoon, 
Allie, that you will take care of me till—till I suc- 
ceed ?” Edith said that evening, following her elder 
sister into her little room, while Dora was singing 
for her mother. 

“Yes, dear; why not? It would kill you to go 
back ; it would kill the little mother and Dora to 
stay. Every time she sings in a crowded drawing- 
room is five years from her life, and yet she does it all 
with the heroism of an unconscious martyr. Why 
should the sacrifices be all on one side? We must 
do something too, and it will remove half our burden 
to know that the mother and poor little Dolly are 
safe and happy. Mother will be able to pay our rent 


That much I promise for her. 


” 


for us, and the rest we can surely do for ourselves. 

“Oh, Alice! how good you are to me ; if you only 
knew how mean, cowardly, and selfish I am, you 
would just leave me to my fate. I hate myself for 
it, but somehow I can’t help it. That night at the 
Christmas party——” 


“T know, dear,” Alice interrupted. “I saw you 


talking in the window—to Mr. Herbert Huggins, I 
suppose. 


I thought perhaps you did not see us.” 
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“Yes, I did. I knew Dora’s voice in a moment, 
but I couldn’t go up and say, ‘How are you, my 
sister?’ It seems so easy now, but it seemed so 
hard then; for Herbert was just telling me that he 
loved me ; he would have been shocked. And now, 
how little it would have signified! Allie,” with a 
sudden earnestness, “I don’t believe he ever will or 
can marry Mary Winsey.” 

“Why not, Edie?” 

“ Because he loved me; I know he did,” was the 
mournful reply ; “and—but you don’t know Her- 
bert ?” 

“No, dear ; and I wish you never did. Take my 
advice, you, and think no more of him. Perhaps 
he ’s married already. At any rate, he has treated you 
very badly, and, in justice to yoc’velf, Edie, you must 
forget him,” Alice said, somewhat sternly. 

“Til try, Allie; but it’s so hard!” Edith re- 
plied, almost humbly. “ Allie, what I wanted to ask 
you to-night was, if you could ever forgive me for 
that night at Miss Winsey’s ; it was,so—so mean 
and cowardly !” é 

“Tt was, dear ; but [ have forgiven and forgotten. 
You will be braver next time, Edie; for you are 
learning wisdom—buying your experience in a dear 
school, darling ; still, I trust and pray that the result 
may be good. Do not think any more of that night, 
Edie. I have forgotten it, and Dora never knew. 
For the rest, dear, Ill fight the battle with you, till 
you conquer or cry, ‘Quarter. And now, good-night ; 
and let us be thankful that the mother and Dora 
at least are safe !” 


CHAPTER XV.—HERBERT PREFERS WEALTH TO 
WORTH. 
CHRISTMAS DAY at Portland Square was not a very 
pleasant one. Edith’s abrupt departure cast a gloom 
over several members of the family. Lady Huggins 
pleaded a nervous headache, and did not come down- 
stairs at all. Herbert, who had left the house in the 
morning in a very bad temper, walked himself into a 
better state of mind, and returned to luncheon at two 
o'clock, resolved to stand by his plighted word, keep 
faith with Edith, and brave his mother’s displeasure. 
These better thoughts (for the night before he had 
weakly agreed to all that his mother had said, and 
promised to forget that most ungrateful and design- 
ing girl), but the better thoughts arose in him as he 
walked briskly over Hampstead Heath, and breathed 
the fresh pure air of the country on that quiet, clear, 
frosty Christmas Day. The distant echo of bells 
reached him as he hurried along, his pace keeping 
time with his thoughts, and they all, even to his un- 
imaginative ear, sang the same refrain, “ Be true to 
yourself, be true to your love,” and he turned home 
in a happier frame of mind. But when he heard 
Edith was gone, his thoughts took another turn. 
He was not quite sure how certain ventures and 
investments of his would turn out. He had little 
doubt; still, till money was absolutely lodged in the 
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bank, he had not a certainty that the speculation 
was all right. Would it not be as well to let matters 
ii i stand over till he knew—j st to keep quiet ? for if, 
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nt by any unforeseen circumstance, one or other of his 
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stewardship, for in reality he was but her steward ; 
and in lieu of a fixed salary, he had as much 
money to spend as he wanted, and a home in Port- 
land Square. Even the office furniture in Cushion 


“*Have you written to or heard from Edith, Bert?’”—p. 297. 


ventures should fail, he would have to devise some 
means of pulling up; and marriage with a girl with- 
out a penny, and with several relatives more or less 
dependent on her, would not be the best method. 
Besides, as a matter of fact, Herbert Huggins was 
entirely dependent on his mother. At any moment 
she might call upon him to give an account of his 





Court belonged to her, if she chose to claim it ; and 
should he cross her, Herbert knew she was quite 
capable of doing so. He smiled grimly over his 
luncheon as he thought of himself, dismissed and 
dispossessed, a clerk in some office, earning, per- 
haps, a couple of hundred a year, about as much 
as he now spent on his little luxuries, and Edith, his 
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stately, haughty, and magnificent Edith, whose ideas 
a palace could s sarcely contain, living in some second 
floor back room, toiling for him from morning to 
night, from night till morning—the thing was too 
preposterous; neither of them could stand it; and 
having come to that conclusion, he went up-stairs to 
see Philip. He was having one of his bad headaches, 
and though scarcely able to open his eyes, he en- 
treated his brother to stay with him for a few minutes. 

“T suppose you’ve heard the row,” Herbert said, 
dropping into an easy-chair. ‘It was very bad form 
of mother to send Edith off like that, without an 
hour’s warning.” 

“You shouldn’t have let her go, Bert,” Philip re- 
plied, weakly. “Caring for her as you do, you 
should have insisted on her remaining here.” 

“You forget, my dear fellow, that I have no right 
to insist on remaining here myself,” Bert replied. “If 
the mother chose, she might ‘dismiss’ me too, to-mor- 
row. Really, Phil, under the circumstances, I don’t 
know what’s best to be done.” 

“Stick to Edith, of course; what else should you 
do?” 

“Well, I don’t know; if the mother prove obdu- 
rate, and I marry against her will, we shall simply 
starve. Love in a cottage may be tolerable; love in 
a London garret is simply unendurable. I might ob- 
tain a clerkship, I suppose, for I know my business. 
But fancy marrying and trying to exist on a couple 
of hundred a year !” 

“T could spare you two or three more, Bert, 
and you might manage to get along till you found 
something better, and more suited to your talents, 
for you are clever at business, Bert !” 

“Yes ; I know my business, Phil ; but I’ve been 
master so long, that I fear I should not take very 
kindly to being man now. Besides, there are other 
things to be considered. Let us postpone this most 
unpleasant discussion. Perhaps in a week from now 
I may see my way clearer.” 

Philip groaned in mental as well as bodily anguish. 
So that was the way Bert looked at it. He thought 
of himself all the time; never once of the loving 
trusting heart, waiting patiently and hopefully, 
counting the very minutes till he came or wrote. 

A week passed, and on New Year's Day Phil 
broached the subject again. 

“Have you written to or heard from Edith, Bert?” 
he said, hesitatingly, when his brother joined him 
after dinner. 

“No, I have not written—or heard,” Bert replied, 
moodily. “ The fact is, Phil—I may as well make a 
clean breast to you—I must give up, Edie. I—I 
have been speculating, and losing money. I’ve been 
bitten twice lately, and I’m feeling terribly anxious 
about a third venture. I simply dare not cross my 
mother now ; and if the worst comes to the worst, I 
must marry Mary Winsey.* 

“What!” Philip exclaimed. ‘‘ You ’re not serious, 
surely? You could not marry such a woman after 
knowing and loving Edith Wyat?” 
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“My dear fellow, desperate situations require de- 
sperate measures sometimes,” Herbert replied, im- 
patiently. “If I have been criminally foolish about 
my mother’s affairs, I suppose [ must pay for my folly 
like other people: there ’s no help for it !” 

“ And Edith?” Philip said, hoarsely. 

“ Edith must suffer like the rest of us, I suppose!” 
was the bitter reply. “I would marry her to-mor- 
row gladly, if I could; but I can’t. She would be 
utterly miserable as a poor man’s wife. What am [ 
to do?” 

“Be a man, Bert, and make a fortune. Live 
to ‘build, not boast,’ a generous race! Work 
for her, wait for her, be true to her, as I would be 
had I your health, strength, manhood, and her love. 
Oh, Bert, Bert! don’t forsake Edith ; she trusts you 
so!” 

“T can’t help it, Phil ; money I must have !” 

“Then take mine, every penny. Sell out to-morrow, 
only spare poor Edith !” 

“Thanks, old boy ! but I’m not quite so bad as all 

that comes to. I’m not so utterly heartless as to 
leave my helpless invalid brother entirely penniless. 
No, no ; if one of us must suffer, let it be me. Edith 
will soon forget. But I thank you, Phil, with all my 
heart. Ishall think of your generosity when things 
are at their worst with me, and remember that the 
world is not all bad. And, believe me, old fellow, 
Edie would not be happy as a poor man’s wife. She 
loves wealth, ease, luxury, refined surroundings, 
troops of brilliant friends—such a life as we might 
have here under certain favourable circumstances. 
But poverty—poor child !—she has kad enough of it. 
However, if things should go even telerably well, I'll 
stick to Edith ; that’s all I can say. If not, I must 
only fulfil the mother’s dearest wish, and marry a 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

Things turned out even worse than Herbert Hug- 
gins anticipated. All his ventures failed, and proved 
far more expensive than he at first calculated. It 
would require years of steady and prosperous busi- 
ness to retrieve his losses, and, if times were bad, he 
might never be able to right himself. He could not 
go to his mother, and say— I have recklessly specu- 
lated with your money, I have lost many thousands 
of the capital you entrusted tome. Now I mean to 
throw it all up, and, in defiance of your wishes, 
marry Edith Wyat, and be a pauper for the rest of 
my life.” That was how Herbert put the situatjon 
to himself ; it had a better and a nobler aspect, but 
he was not man enough to face it. The “ primrose 
path ” was far too pleasant to his feet for him wil- 
lingly to turn aside from it ; so he smothered his best 
feelings, stifled the reproaches of his conscience, re- 
solved to leave Edith Wyat to her fate—whatever 
that might be—and marry Miss Winsey, the heiress. 
It was, as he thought, the only way cut of his diffi- 
culties—the only sure and certain path to security 
once more ; and, with bitter inward self-reproach, he 
told his mother of his intentions. 

Lady Huggins was delighted ; it was in her eyes 
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of all others the consummation most devoutly to be 
wished ; it was what she had planned and hoped and 
toiled for during several years, and she really shed 
tears of genuine happiness when she heard Herbert’s 
intentions. 

“Just as soon as he is safely settled, I’ll have 
Edith back, and do all I can for her,” she said to 
herself, as a sort of salve to her conscience; and she 
never rested till she knew Herbert had started for 
Canonbury to see Mary. 

When she returned to dinner, and she looked at 
his gloomy face, Lady Huggins felt a sensation 
nearly approaching remorse. She was his mother, 
and she loved him, so she could not be deceived as to 
the utter misery of his face, when he said— 

“Congratulate me, mother ; I’m engaged to marry 
Mary Winsey, and her hundred thousand pounds, 
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and the wedding is arranged to iake place the week 
after Easter. You see, we have known each other so 
long, that it would be ridiculous to wait any longer ; 
besides, Mary can afford anything better than time,” 
and he laughed bitterly. “‘ Congratulate me, mother, 
and congratulate yourself ; you have carried your 
point, and I think broken my heart,” he said mentally, 

But he was selfish in his sorrow ; even then he 
bestowed no more than a passing thought on poor 
Edith, whose heart he had well-nigh broken without 
a scruple. And yet, by a strange coincidence, his 
marriage with Miss Winsey was fixed for the same 
day and at the very same church as Dora Wyat’s with 
Felix Pengelly. Had he known that in all proba- 
bility he might meet Edith there, he would have looked 
forward to the ceremony with still greater dismay, 
(Lo be concluded.) 








THE SEAMY SIDE 
BY THE REV. 


T would not be diflicult to show 
S that civilisation has been a great 
blessing to mankind, were it at all 
necessary to do so, A few persons 
may be found ready to question 
it, but among the great majority 
it “goes without saying.” At the 
same time, he must be blind in- 
deed whocannot see that there are 
great and manifold evils incidental to civilisation, 
and produced by it. Civilisation has its ““seamy 
side ;” its wheels “grind upon dead men’s bones 
horribly.” Of this we have reminders and evi- 
dences in the colliery explosions, and the railway 
and other accidents which are continually occur- 
ring. The number of lives which are yearly 
sacrificed in order to supply society at large with 
the luxury, or, if you like, the necessary of a 
coal fire, is simply appalling. It is not so very 
long since two of the most frightful of all 
recorded mine accidents occurred, the one in 
Wales, and the other in the North of England. 
By the Risca explosion some one hundred and 
nineteen souls were suddenly, and in a violent 
manner, ushered into eternity ; and by the Sea- 
ham explosion one hundred and fifty more. 

Such awful and distressing occurrences bring 
home to us, from time to time, the conditions under 
which thousands of our fellow-creatures are living, 
and the perils to which, “‘ week in, week out,” they 
are exposed, in order that the welfare and comfort 
of the community at large may be ministered to. 
But even here the seamiest part of the seamy side 
of civilisation is not seen. When a hundred, or 
two hundred, miners meet their death in the 
prosecution of their calling a thrill of horror passes 
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through the nation ; sympathy is expressed on all 
sides, and, if it be required for the mitigation of 
the distress, thousands of pounds are poured into 
the relief fund, But during the intervals between 
these fearful events we go quietly on our way, 
and such as have them “eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet,” with the comfortable feeling that we 
are living, if not exactly ina Utopia, yet in a 
land, and under a condition of things, as nearly 
perfect as can be expected in an avowedly imper- 
fect world. The majority do not reflect that never 
a year closes without some thousands having 
been slain by our vaunted civilisation ; and the 
minority who do reflect upon it, with some 
honourable exceptions, manifest a supreme dis- 
regard to the fate of the victims. Itis only those 
who are sneered at as “ enthusiasts” and “ hu- 
manitarians” who seem to care for the well- 
being of their brother-men, and recognise that 
toward the toilers for the general good, especially 
when they toil momentarily exposed to danger, 
society has great and solemn duties to perform. 
Dr. Gordon Hogg tells us that “the annual 
death-rate in England and Wales being taken at 
25 in the 1,000, that of the industrial community 
stands at 27 in the 1,000. The former figures 
represent a mortality of 125,000 in 5,000,000 ; 
the latter of 135,000 in the 5,000,000 ; 
consequently industrial disease robs us of 10,000 
annually.” Imagine it! 10,000 annually in 
every 5,000,000 of our industrial population! If 
these 10,000 were carried off by a series of ex- 
plosions in batches of 500 or 600 at a time, the 
nation would rise as one man, and demand that, 
if it were at all possible, a remedy should be 
found. But because they are carried off, as a 
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rule, one at a time, and by a long and lingering 
process, involving, perhaps, a hundred times as 
much suffering as would be experienced were 
death sudden and violent, we hear very little 
about it, and little comparatively is done. If these 
10,000 were slain in some sanguinary battle, what 
an outcry there would be against war! Yet it seems 
to us that death coming to a man in health and 
strength upon the battle-field is many times more 
merciful than the slow and painful process of, 
say, a flax hackler’s death. We must look our 
facts fairly in the face. If hateful war has slain 
its thousands in recent years, civilisation, even in 
its peaceful phases, has slain its tens of thousands. 
Is it necessary that there should be this great 


waste of life? Unhesitatingly we say no. That 
some must be sacrificed for the general good 


seems almost inevitable, but the holocaust need 
not be so large as at present. It is not, we thank- 
fully admit, as bad as it used to be, and by pro- 
ceeding in similar lines to those along which 
legislation has lately been going the evil may 
be still further reduced. 

The Factories Acts have done a great deal for 
the preservation of human life, and so have ap- 
pliances of science and art. For convenience sake 
we instance the linen factories. In 1835, accord- 
ing to returns made by the factory inspectors, 
there were 347 linen factories in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In these factories there were 
at that time 592 boys, and 624 girls between 8 
and 12 years of age; between 12 and 18 there 
were 5,239 males, and 10,854 females ; above 18 
there were 4,564 males and 11,410 females. Thus 
it will be seen that the majority of factory 
workers was composed of boys and girls, many 
of them of an extremely tender age. Now 
all who know anything of the linen industry know 
what frightful physical damage must have been 
done to these lads and lasses, and how many of 
them must have been carried prematurely to the 
grave. Thank God, an improved state of things 
exists, but still matters are bad enough. The 
sight is a pathetic one which one witnesses in the 
Vicinity of some of the great linen factories in the 
north of Ireland at “knock-off” time, when troops 
of bareheaded and barefooted girls are leaving 
their employment for the day. It is sad to hear 
the sepulchral cough of the sufferers, and to reflect 
that some of the bonniest and healthiest, noisiest 
and most careless, will be victims too, perhaps, at 
no distant day. 

“Let us,” says Dr. Gordon Hogg, “trace the 
history of a card-room hand. She enters on her 
employment at fourteen, and after a little while 
she begins to suffer from severe headaches. Then 
her chest feels choked, cough and spasms of suf- 
focation lasting half an hor come, and no relief 
from the paroxysms is felt till she is sick. Rising 
at five that she may get her spasm of coughing 
over before mill-time, she tramps through the wet 
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and cold to her machine, often without breakfast. 
She spends the day in a hot dusty mill, with tea, 
toast, and a bit of cold bacon for her food. 
Dying by inches, she inhales more dust, and 
coughs up the scanty meals she contrives to 
swallow.” 

Hacklers’ disease, according to Dr. Richardson, 
is produced by a kind of “ pouce,” which being 
inhaled causes severe tickling in the throat, 
followed by a spasmodic cough, and a feeling of 
tightness of the chest. The following are the 
symptoms of this “ necessary disease” of the flax 
hackler :—“ At the outset the throat and wind- 
pipe feel dry, and on inspection a great deal of 
inflammatory redness is plainly visible in them. 
Gradually the inflammation creeps down to the 
lungs, and now begin the morning and evening 
spasms of coughing, which are ‘ pathognomonic’ 
or typically peculiar to this complaint. The 
sufferer’s chest feels as if it were bound with many 
strong cords ; the cough comes in spasms till the 
stomach is emptied, the ejection of blood from 
the lungs being a frequent accompaniment. The 
worker when smitten with a paroxysm, in his 
distress clutches anything near him that may give 
his racked frame support. His features become 
livid, and a cold clammy sweat bedews his face ; 
indeed, so familiar are the mill hands with these 
symptoms that whenever an operative is seen 
suddenly clutching at the table, his comrades 
talk of him as being ‘ poucy.’ He be- 
comes an old man at thirty; his face pale and 
anxious, his cheeks haggard and thin, and his 
shoulders rounded. His age seldom exceeds 
forty-five, and it is rare—very rare indeed—to 
see a hackler aged sixty.” 

Among others in industrial occupations, who 
suffer from so-called “ necessary disease,” may be 
mentioned knife and needle-grinders, and wool- 
sorters. Happily for the grinders, a fan to carry 
off the small particles of stone and steel, which 
would otherwise be inhaled by them, has been in- 
vented. This has had the effect of adding many 
years to their lives. We believe, however, that 
these fans are looked upon with disfavour by the 
men, strange as it may appear, who would, if 
they could, avoid using them. The writer was 
in a needle-grinding neighbourhood a little time 
ago, and was informed that when these fans were 
first employed the men were so strongly opposed 
to them that they threatened to strike, if in some 
instances they did not actually do so, their reason 
being that as the fans would lengthen the 
grinder’s life they would diminish employment 
and lessen wages. They preferred, it would ap- 
pear, to die in middle age, and in the meantime 
to be fully employed and well paid. 

For the wool-sorters, though the means are 
known of preventing their peculiar disease, they 
are not apparently largely employed. Dr. Bell, 
medical officer to the Bradford Infirmary, has 
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given some attention to the subject, and has made 
a real contribution towards its discussion, as also, 
we should judge, to the sum of medical know- 
ledge in regard to it. It appears that, while the 
wool-sorter is more liable to certain forms of lung 
disease than most other classes of the community, 
he is specially lable to a fatal disease, which is 
produced, not as in the case of the flax dresser, 
by vegetable matter, or as in the case of the 
needle-grinder by metallic matter, but by animal 
matter, which is taken by small particles into the 
system through the lungs, producing blood 
poisoning. Dr. Bell on one occasion attended 
a man who died within seventeen hours after 
leaving his work. He says, “I could not 
accept the usual explanation of mechanical 
irritation by dust, etc, causing congestion of 
lungs,and death in so short a time. The illness 
was evidently from poison . . . He 
had been sorting a bag of alpaca. I therefore 
thought his illness and death might be caused 
by poison from putrid animal matter.” From 
experiments made by the doctor and others 
it seems certain that this opinion was correct. 
The question arises, Can nothing be done to 
prevent this disease? Dr. Bell tells us that some- 


thing can be done. He says that boiling water 
will “render the spores inactive,” and if the 
boiling would impair the quality of the materials, 
they may be effectually laid by passing the wool 
or hair through water, or submitting them to 
steam in partly closed vessels, and sorting them 
while damp. If this be so, then the sooner the 
State insists that the necessary precautions 
be taken, and these sorting rooms placed under 
the supervision of the factory inspector, the 
better. 

While we value the blessings of civilisation, we 
should not shut our eyes to its curses. We 
should do all in our power to remove the latter 
while we multiply the former. The lives of the 
operatives in our factories and mines are too 
valuable, both to their families and their country, 
to be lightly sacrificed. It is frightful to think 
of the numbers who are annually taken away by 
preventable accidents and diseases. Let science, 
which has done so much of late in devising 
means whereby human life may be destroyed, re- 
devote herself to the work of devising means 
whereby it may be preserved, and, if legislation 
give the necessary assistance, something more 
than has been will undoubtedly be done. 








PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE. 


BY THE 


RECTOR, 


WITH FACE TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 


OU are welcome, friend, to 
the Rectory, on this glorious 
winter afternoon. While 
waiting for you I have been 
gazing on that avenue of 
elms, still, petrified, and 
silent as the Gothic pillars 
and arches in some cathedral 
aisle. And see what a won- 
drous glory falls on the ar- 
cades of interlacing branches, 
covered as they are with 
hoary rime, and lit up with 
the keen rays of the sun 
that come unsullied through 
the crisp wintry air. All 
around there has been that 
soothing silence which winter 
alone can bring. The batteries of rude sound 
are all still. Nature has thrown a pure and 
heavy mantle of snow over all the earth, and 
hushed the highways of the land into a mystic 
stillness. The willing teams and the heavily 
laden wagons down yonder make no sound 
either of heavy hoof or revolving wheel, but pass 
along like spectral figures in a land where all is 








still. The fair snow-covered earth seems in a 
trance, and no sound is heard save that of the 
wood-chopper’s axe far away in the fir-wood at 
the base of the hill over yonder, the shrill, willing, 
sharp, yet broken song of the friendly robin, and 
the hoarse caw of the crow, that comes filtered 
through the frosty air, and meets our ear in as 
homely tone as if it had been uttered to us in our 
garden plot with sonorous thieving beak and 
leering eye. 

By the way, have you ever noticed the comical 
leer in a crow’s eye? If not, I pray you to take 
advantage of your first opportunity, and you shall 
not regret it. Each flash amounts to more than 
knowingness—it goes to the very border-land of 
philosophy; and, when a crow looks at you within 
easy range, with half-averted head, you feel your- 
self to be a very small person indeed! But, apart 
from their garrulous notes and studied impertin- 
ences, I love these sable friends. The dear old 
elms that line, like cathedral aisle, the avenue 
there, would be silent but for them. In the 
spring-time, “when the lapwing takes himself 
another crest,” the uncouth, cawing, shambling- 
looking birds, become as sentimental as their 
more dainty and better-favoured little feathered 
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friends. The awkward crow-strut then almost 
becomes refined into the stately grace of drawing- 
room gait, and the rude, vulgar “caw,” has all 
the melody of a Haydn or a Mozart abont it, 
together with the sentiment of a glowing line of 
love from the finest of our poets. Do not think, 
my friend, that | am over-rating these qualities or 
characteristics of the crow. The observations 
have been gathered through years of experience, 
and the longer I live beside this bird I like him 
the better. He may marshal his battalions, 
and, in company with hundreds of his black 
brethren, work havoc in Squire Sunnyside’s 
potato fields ; but have not crows to live as well 
as men? And the poor feathered crea ures are 
not left fortunes by their ancestors, as squires 
are! They live from hand to mouth on kind 
Heaven ; and, after all, Heaven does not forsake 
them ; for the same Power of infinite love and 
compassion that marketh the sparrow’s fall, 
giveth them to eat. 

But let us go on to the King’s highway, and 
let our feet take hoid of the -crisp hard road 
with keen wintry relish. There is a glorious 
winter sun yonder, still an hour high. Come 
forth and get our faces and our souls brightened 
by his radiance ere he shall set beyond the hills 
there that overlook the vast mysterious sea, 

What an invigorating influence pervades this 
cool, crisp, wintry air! You feel nimble of foot, 
and fresh in mind. You do not feel the absence 
of summer with any regret as you plant your feet 
firmly in your march along the keen, frost- 
hardened road. You do not miss the lark’s song 
nor the cuckoo’s delicious note. Here you have 
the virgin snow clothing all nature with an un- 
sullied purity. You may not have the lyrics of 
the blackbird and the thrush, but you have the 
keen high treble of the friendly robin, sung to 
you from a spray of withered thorn standing in 
relief against a platform of snow. What could 
be better for us on a winter afternoon than to 
hear this glorious treble of praise sung amidst the 
golden glow of the setting sun! The crisp clear 
ring of the note makes the bird comforter and 
poet. It gives a charm to the naked branches 
of the tree from which it comes, and leaves 
a wondrous song in your heart that gives a 
human, sympathetic warmth to the coldest wintry 
hour. 

We are now going, my friend, towards the set- 
ting winter sun. I saw him rise this morning, 
and what a glorious sight it was! 

At early dawn there was a large belt along the 
horizon’s rim, a belt that developed into a 
wonderful spectrum, having several zones of the 
most delicate tone and colour. A deep, cold, 
hard red comprised the lowest zone ; then there 
came orange, then green; and high above all, 
reaching the zenith, in ever-increasing darkness 
and intensity, there was the cold blue of a winter 


sky. By-and-bye these tints became absorbed 
into each other, and the glorious sun arose from 
behind the fir-crowned ridge yonder, and lit 
up our snow-covered valley with a wondrous 
glow. 

And there, before us, the same sun is setting, 
and the whole sky from horizon to zenith is one 
sea of purple and crimson, and great stretches of 
emerald and blue. What a magic moment this is, 
the moment before the sun dips behind yon 
gracefully moulded and snow-covered hills. A 
few minutes before these streaks of cloud were 
dark and trailing as barges, and now they are 
lit up as golden strands midst the darkening 
green of an infinite sea. What can we do but 
look on in that holy silence that reverence 
bringeth ! 

Have you ever considered, friend, the various 
kinds of sunset in nature, and their effects upon 
your mner life as you gazed upon them ? 

There is the dull, leaden-coloured sunset, when 
the sun sinks into a grey watery cloud, as if he 
were going into the gloom of everlasting death, 
without leaving the faintest prophecy of a golden 
glory on any morrow’s dawn. ‘There is the sun- 
set on which we are now, with the consciousness 
of God’s everlasting goodness in our hearts, just 
looking at with wonder, a glorious mingling of 
crimson, amber, opal and purple flecks stretched 
over infinite seas of emerald and blue. 

Then there is another phase of sunset, that 
which closes the portals of the sky against a day 
of storm-racked clouds and piping winds; a day 
such as that of which Tennyson speaks in his 
lines :-— 


And, wildly dashed on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 


Heavily hangs the gloom of cloud above sea 
and cliff and lonely dale, one lurid flash, all the 
more weird from the surrounding gloom, shoots 
out and lights up with a strange gleam the 
thatched cottage, the withered gorse, and the 
solemn pines that stand as sentinels overlooking 
the quiet dale. Every pool and winding stream 
and mountain tarn gets deathlike in the grey 
metallic flash that falls over all nature. The 
mountains seem larger and weirder-looking as 
they stand out against a background of gloom 
and fire, the curtain of storm-clouds lit up by the 
lurid rays of the setting sun. 

But there are sunsets in the moral world, my 
friend, as diverse as those of which we have now 
been thinking. In passing through the deep 


problems and mysteries of human existence we 
have all witnessed a few of those sunsets. Some 
have seen more than others, but all of us have had to 
face, more or less, a lurid, a gloomy, or a storm- 
riven sky. There have been sunsets of hopes 
that have gone down into the loneliness of night, 
and sent back no reassuring or comforting ray. 
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Where we expected a golden glory on our horizon 
of hope we have found nothing but a cold, grey 
gloom, or a damp, trailing curtain of mist, that 
shut off the soul from all life and light. In con- 
nection with those moral sunsets that touch the 
heart and sadden the life for the time, I have the 
peace-giving conviction that all is well and wisely 
ordered, and in the great aftertime, “when God 
has made His pile complete,” we shall learn that 
there was mercy in the darkest shadows, and that 
behind the deepest veil of affliction’s cloud there 
was shining God’s ten@>r, restoring and life- 
giving sun. 

Then there are sunsets in the lives of loved 
ones, either of the dear old hearth or of friend- 
ship’s sacred few. But these sunsets never die ; 
the golden glory ever remains. Departing life 
does not take these friends from us. Death does 
not sever them from our souls, but rather invests 
them with a new radiance and an influence that 
even their highest virtues never gave them when 
they were with us. If we are poorer on earth by 
the loss of those dear ones, we are richer in our 
stock of blessings that awaits us in heaven. 
There is a sweet consolation in recalling the 
cheering words, the kind actions, and the loving 
gaze of those who have gone; and shall you 
ever forget the faint tender hand-pressure that 
some loved one gave you while the angels were 
waiting to take the soul away to that glorious 
city of God within the jasper gates ? 

But see what a glory there is in the west, and 
what great bars of amber clouds lie on the 
horizon as a glowing background to yon long 
line of sombre pines that fringes the crest of 
the hill. How balmy the air is, too, down in this 
sweet dreamy hollow. This lovely fragment of 
our dale ever gets spring’s first dainty kiss, and 
retains longest autumn’s wealth of fruit, colour, 
and tone. Even at this moment the ground is 
free from snow when it is lying all around on 
the less-favoured slopes. 

Ah, yonder, ahead of us, is a delightful picture, 
standing out in bold relief against the amber 
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west. Three of our Dalesmen—I know them 
all— are returning from market. . To the left, 
bent, and eagerly gazing on his companions, is 
Farmer Oats, proprietor, farmer, and_ politician. 
His word is law in politics, and no one in all the 
Dale has ever been so fortunate in prophecy as 
to the downfall of a Ministry, or a change of 
Government. Next to him is Stephen Gleg, a 
man who has a small farm, and a large capacity 
for idleness. He is tall and able-bodied, but 
small-souled. See how his shoulders are rounded, 
through his having kept his hands in his pockets 
for well-nigh half a century now. Then to the 
right is Squire Applegarth’s overseer, a little man 
who has spent all his life on the estate, and who 
considers himself as important a personage as 
the Squire himself. Past threescore years and 
ten, he is still lively and garrulous, and has all 
the freshness of a youthful heart. They jog 
along in infinite happiness and content ; and who, 
with any generosity of conscience, can grudge 
them their happiness? The glad heart, if it is 
made glad after the manner of God’s own 
righteousness, and truth, and love, helps the soul 
to a quiet spirituality and joy that it never could 
otherwise have attained. 

But the twilight is now falling, and yonder is 
Venus standing out in clear cold lustre against 
the western sky. On the low horizon there is 
the crimson zone of light ; then higher up is the 
merging into bright emerald mingled with stray 
gleams of yellow ; then, high above all, overhead 
here, there is the keen, cold, crystalline blue. 
What treasures Heaven gives us in those 
wondrous riches in tone and colour of nature, and 
yet how few eyes look on the wondrous web that 
angels’ fingers weave in many a western sky ! 

But the night falls, that blessed night that ever 
enables us to enter the audience-chamber of God, 
for meditation and rest. Let us part now fora 
brief season, giving each other a God-speed. I 
should like that we could spend an hour, soon, 
amidst the ruined turrets of Dovedale Hall. 
Till then, farewell ! 
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GEORGE WISHART 


> 

x “ROM Europe’s heart the Reformation spread 

F Up to the land of heather-covered hill ; 

-O'* And there, with bold indomitable will, 

Scotland’s first martyr * bravely bowed his head, 

Proud to be numbered with the glorious dead, 
And from his ashes a new champion rose, 
Strong in the faith, and eager te oppose 

The bigot hosts by superstition led. 


* Patrick Hamilton. 


THE FAITH. 
(b. 1512, d. March 1, 1546). 


Upon the moors where every breath was pure, 
And in the plague-struck town + where death 
was rife, 
Wishart preached words of healing and of life; 
And, faithful to the last, his calling sure, 
He smiled at all the foolish hate of Rome, 
And hailed the flames as friends to lead him 
home. GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


+ Dundee. 
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“Sabina could hardly suppress a cry of disappointment.”—p, 306. 


THE CAPTAIN’S QUEER PRESENT. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 


ABINA ROWE was going to be married! 
Her young lover, Colin Knight, had first 
seen Sabina at a “little musical entertain- 

ment,” given by the young ladies of Miss Dodd’s 

genteel finishing school. The square brick house, 
with its short poplar avenue, was all the home 
that Sabina Rowe had ever known; and_ before 
any lover could lead her from it he must make his 

“declaration” and declare his intentions concerning 

her to Miss Lavinia Dodds, Colin Knight had gone 








through that ordeal somehow. The sedate maiden 
lady was a little secandalised to find that the young 
lover was impatient in his wooing, and wished it to 
be of the shortest. He had got an appointment 
under the East Indian Company, then the rulers of 
India—for our story begins sixty years ago—and he 
wished Sabina to accompany him to his Oriental 
home. But the decision in these matters did not lie 
with Miss Dodds, but with Sabina’s distant relatives. 
For Sabina was the orphan daughter of an army 
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officer. By generous allowances on the part of Miss 
Dodds, the girl’s tiny pension had been made sutfli- 
cient for her maintenance, but her real guardian, 
the person on whom she must have come in any 
actual emergency, and who therefore had a right to 
be consulted as to her course in life, was her great- 
uncle, Captain Martin, R.N., late of his Majesty’s 
ship of war Artifice. To Captain Martin, therefore, 
Miss Dodds wrote on behalf of Mr. Knight, enclosing 
a suitable epistle from that young gentleman himself. 

“Sabina is a sweet girl,” wrote the governess, “ and 
I shall miss her much, though I cannot say that I 
have ever been able to make her so practically ser- 
viceable among the younger pupiis as I hoped when 
I made those arrangements for her reception which 
you kindly considered so liberal. She likes her own 
way. She is a little thoughtless; but then she has 
had nobody to consider, as girls have who live in 
their own families. She is idle and fond of amuse- 
ment, but I think most of us are the same while we 
are young. I don’t think she understands the value 
of time or money—can that be expected, since she 
has never felt the pressure of the facts of life? I 
should have liked her to have had a little more of 
out-in-the-world experience before she started on her 
great life-venture, yet perhaps she can get such ex- 
perience nowhere so safely and so happily as at her 
husband’s side. He seems a sensible well-informed 
young man. Under some circumstances I should 
have deprecated the proposed brevity of the court- 
ship, but, in Sabina’s peculiar circumstances, this 
may not be undesirable. [Colin Knight would have 
danced round Miss Dodds had he known she would 
write that.] In my day, it would have been thought 
best that the young man should go out alone and 
amass some fortune before he thought of matri- 
mony, but Iam not sure that this was always for 
the happiness of all parties.” (Poor Miss Dodds! 
She often wondered whether a fond woman’s care 
and comfort might not have preserved a certain pre- 
cious life which had succumbed to climate and cholera 
years before, leaving no trace behind it but a ring on 
her finger, the Indian shawl she wore on grand occa- 
sions, and the faithful remembrance in her heart.) 

Captain Martin, R.N., wrote back promptly— 

“Miss Dodds was the best judge both of the lad 
and the lass. As for the getting married off-hand, 
he never believed in hanging fire. He would trust 
Miss Dodds to make all arrangements (he enclosed 
asum of money for that lady to expend), but he 
would certainly come up and see his niece before her 
marriage.” 

Sabina’s pretty head was well-nigh turned. Cer- 
tainly she liked Colin. But her schoolfellows’ flutter- 
ing interest, Miss Dodds’ half-complimentary counsels, 
the mystified respect of the old servants, and the 
flattering sympathy of the few outgiders who were 
ever permitted within the circle of the select school, 
were delights quite within Sabina’s grasp and com- 
prehension. She looked forward to her great-uncle’s 
visit with undisguised curiosity. The sum of money 
944 
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which the Captain had sent Miss Dodds did not 


strike any one as very liberal. It was sufficient, 
and that was all, especially as Sabina would have 
little time for any personal preparation of her trous- 
seau and outfit. But Sabina feit that he was sure 
to redeem his character for generosity at his visit. 
Had not another orphan great-niece, who had 


been for years making her own way in the world 


as a teacher, made up her mind to try her 
fortunes in Virginia ?—a great resort for genteel 
emigrants in those days—and had not Captain 
Martin left her to spare and to care in providing her 
own outfit and means for transit ? and then had he 
not gone down to the docks to see her off, and then 
and there presented her with a bank-note for double 
the amount she had spent, so that she had started in 
her new life twice as rich as she would have been 
had she remained in the old? He had bestowed 
other gifts in a similar way. 

Sabina Rowe felt quite certain that he would give 
her a hundred pounds, She knew exactly what she 
would do with it. She would buy a Russia leather 
desk for Colin, and a Russia leather dressing-case 
for herself. She would buy a Brussels lace veil for 
her wedding day; it would do splendidly for an 
evening wrap in India, where everybody was so gay 
and so grand. She would buy a great white fur rug 
for the cold nights on the voyage. She would buy 
a gold necklet and a locket with a diamond in the 
centre, and she would put Captain Martin’s miniature 
inside ; it would show the new friends she was sure to 
make that she really belonged to a fine old gentle- 
man with a cocked hat, 

Captain Martin duly arrived. He had already 
seen Colin Knight, for he had invited that young man 
to spend a day with him at Quarterdeck House, 
Sheerness. He had a short interview with Miss 
Dodds, who showed him the utmost honours of her 
establishment. Coffee was brought in on a silver 
salver, which never saw the light except when a 
bishop condescended to give away the prizes. Cake 
was proffered on lovely Dresden plates, which Miss 
Dodds trembled to see in the old captain’s rheu- 
matic fingers. There was a little pathos about 
it all, of which only Miss Dodds was aware. For 
the silver salver and the Dresden plates had been 
given her years before, in anticipation of her own 
marriage. 

As soon as the governess left the uncle and niece 
together, he proposed that Sabina should accom- 
pany him for a walk. He had some old crony in 
some official post at Kensington Palace, and Sabina 
might come with him as far as the Gardens. 

Sabina assented joyfully. Surely “it” was coming! 
But they had threaded the streets of Paddington, and 
were fairly in sight of the Palace itself, when Captain 
Martin suddenly took a seat under the trees “to have 
just a few last words with her.” 

“Stand where I can see you, Bina,” he said. 
“ Aye—now I'll remember you so. And have you 
got all your ‘things’ quite ready, child ?” 
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“Everything has to be bought ready,” she an- 
swered, evasively. “There will not be time for any 
making.” 

“ There will be plenty of time on the voyage,” said 
the experienced sailor, 

There was no steam, there was no Suez Canal in 
those days, and the journey to the East Indies was a 
frightfully tedious undertaking, too often beguiled by 
frivolity and dissipation. 

“ Get everything made ready for needle and thread, 
my lass, and as soon as you are over your sea-sickness, 
put on your thimble. The husband has to earn, and 
the wife to save, Sabina, and in all labour there is 
profit.” 

Sabina pouted a little. She had heard of amateur 
concerts in the cabin and of pleasant parties on 
deck. These were far more attractive to her than 
white seam. 

“You are going out to a pagan country,” pursued 
the old man, “and if those pagans are to believe that 
Christianity is any better than their own idol-worship, 
it must be by seeing that it makes Christians better 
than pagans. It is a solemn responsibility which 
rests upon us all, when we go to pagan countries, 
Sabina.” 

Sabina said “Yes.” She was wondering about 
“ i.” 

“We need not think much about our great duties 
and the big virtues,’ he went on. “ Wrecks don’t 
often come of neglecting the masts and sails; it’s 
some little leak out of sight that does the mischief. 
And it’s the neglect of the little duties and the 
humble virtues that brings down the others at last. 
If we look after the work of our hands, Sabina, 
we’ve done our best in looking after our heads and 
our hearts. There are those who speak as if work 
came into the world with the Fall. I reckon it was 
idleness that came then—first into Adam and Eve, 
so that they found sorrow and not joy in work, and 
then into the ground for their sake, so that it took to 
bringing forth thorns and thistles instead of whole- 
some herbs.” 

Sabina listened absently. 

“Tt is no use giving money to people till they 
know how to value it, and nobody knows how to 
value money—which does not necessarily mean how 
to keep it, Sabina, but how to spend it—till they 
know what work is, and have learned to heed 
good counsel. I’ve chosen my gift for you on this 
principle, Bina. Here it is. Use it every day, never 
let it out of your own care, and keep it always in 
remembrance of old Uncle Martin. You'll value it 
some time,” he added, with a chuckle. 

Sabina could hardly suppress a ery of disappoint- 
ment. The much-expected gift was nothing but a 
neat housewife, of the sort then in vogue—a long 
strip of soft leather, lined with silk, fitted with pads 
of flannel, for pins and needles, pockets for thimbles 
and buttons, a set of sempstress’ cutlery, and, in this 
instance, with four rather large reels, or, as they 
were then called, spools, of sewing-silk and cotton in 


white and black. Sabina peeped eagerly into every 
crevice. But she found nothing else. 

Perhaps the two parted with less effusion on 
Sabina’s side than she might have shown had her 
ambitious wishes been gratified. The old Captain 
repeated—“ Keep that always in remembrance of 
Uncle Martin.” And as he hobbled away he said to 
himself, ‘‘ The way the lads and lasses behave to us 
is uncommonly like how we ourselves behave to the 
Almighty. We want to get at His counsels and His 
comforts without going the way of His commands.” 

Sabina was so disgusted with Captain Martin’s 
queer present that she made a mystery of it, and 
offended some of her curious companions. As for the 
housewife itself, she buried it, safely enough, at the 
bottom of a little box, in which she stored sundry other 
rather unavailable keepsakes, And she and Colin were 
married, and she was the chief performer in the con- 
certs on board their ship, and the life and soul of the 
parties, and reached the scene of their working life 
with a light head and a discontented heart, as frivol- 
ous and as restless a little woman as ever, in Solomon’s 
graphic words, “plucked down her iouse with her 
own hands.” 

That was sixty years ago. 


* * * * * * 


The end was only ten years ago. Mrs. Knight, 
an old lady of seventy, long widowed, was living in 
a little seaside place with her granddaughter, another 
Sabina. Captain Martin had been in his grave for 
fully forty years, and the old school-house on Pad- 
dington Green had been turned into a sewing-machine 
factory, and the last poplar of the avenue served to 
support a sign-board. 

The Knights were very poor, and they were alone 
in the world together—the old Sabina and the young 
one. Tie old Sabina, like all who will not learn 
wisdom by the experience of others, had had to learn 
it by bitter experience of her own, and had only 
learned it too late. Through her vanity and extrava- 
gance, her husband had died a poor and embittered 
man. Through her folly and selfishness, her only son 
had wasted his life, and broken his young wife's 
heart. It had taken all these terrible blows to soften 
Sabina’s vain nature, 

The young Sabina had been, from the beginning, 
a child of affliction, who had learned to make the 
most of stray sunbeams, and to snatch chance rose- 
buds from the thorny tree of life. But just now 
everything was dark ; the last of their little pro- 
perty had just vanished, and starvation was staring 
them in the face. 

“Tf only we could buy the goodwill of that little 
library and stationery business!” thought young 
Sabina. She could see the shop from her window, 
and the bills announcing its coming sale, and she 
knew that in it she could, with her industry and in- 
telligence, make a respectable livelihood for herself 
and her grandmother. “ But we might as well think 


of buying the moon,” was her next reflection, “ for 
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the goodwill is to cost a hundred pounds, and we 
have searcely a hundred pence.” 

So, with the cheerful philosophy born of severe 
discipline, she applied herself to a task she could do, 
and had undertaken at a kindly neighbour’s behest. 
It was the repair of a valuable black lace veil, whose 
sundry rents were to be converted into part of the 
pattern, by deft embroidery, The work required 
black sewing silk, and if such could be had of a 
certain antique make, it would be so much the better. 
Sabina rather doubted whether the little seaport 
town could furnish this commodity. 

“Dear me!” said her grandmother, “I wonder if 
the silk in Uncle Martin’s housewife may do ; it is 
fifty years old.” And the old lady produced the box 
with the unavailable keepsakes, the more safely pre- 
served, of recent years, because they had no money 
value! “ Unele Martin’s gift will do us a service 


at last,” she said, with a wistful thought that it 
might have done them all the greatest service if she 
had used it in the spirit in which it was bestowed. 
The ancient silk on the old spool proved just what 
was wanted. 


Day after day Sabina worked indus- 
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triously at the veil. She feared her silk would 
seareely h “d out, for it seemed suddenly to run 
short, before the diminishing size of the spool gave 
warning thereof. 

“ See!” she cried, “there is a paper folded closely 
round the reel, and the silk is wound above it.” She 
loosened the last cord, and unfolded the paper. She 
held it out to her grandmother, and her face grew 
pale. 

It was a Bank of England note for fifty pounds ! 

They found a note of the same value on each of 
the other reels. Captain Martin’s little scheme, in- 
tended only to test his niece’s dutifulness and in- 
dustry for a few days or weeks, had saved his gift 
from the girl who would not take his advice, until 
she was wise enough to wish that she had done so. 

Old Sabina Knight fell back in her chair, thinking 
whether this might not be the meaning and the end 
of much which we call disappointment. 

“We can buy the library and the business now !” 
cried young Sabina. ‘“ O grandmother, let us thank 
God for the hope of honest independence !” 

And there they are to-day, happy and prosperous. 








A GIRLS LEISURE 


AKING for granted that however and 
wherever she may be, a girl whose 
school-days are over has certain home 
duties to fulfil, still, allowing for that, 
and allowing also for the claims of en- 
trance into society, for which emancipa- 





tion from the schoolroom is the signal, 
still a large or small amount of time 
remains on hand—time that, whether it be ill-spent 
or well, will have to be accounted for. 


Every one has some talent for something. Musie, 
drawing, painting, languages, literature, science, 


and various other gifts, for which each one possesses 
more or less talent. It is a great matter to try and 
find out what a girl’s special talent is. A young 
girl ean, after she has left school, try and find out 
for herself. This done, let her look the matter in 
the face. 

She has a talent—more or less cultivated—that 
talent she should endeavour to improve and perfect 
as much as she can. It may be for music ; then, 
instead of relinquishing her regular practising, 
let her practise steadily on, ever trying to improve, 
A Danish 
sculptor was once heard to say he should fail in 
his next effort because he was satisfied with some- 
thing he had just completed. Never b@ satisfied with 
knowing things in a superficial manner, and that 
particular gift which is yours 
the Father of Lights 
fect as best you can, 


even if lessons can no longer be hers. 


given, remember, by 
it is your special duty to per- 





MOMENTS. 


BY LOUISA EMILY DOBREE, AUTHOR OF “THE CARE OF OUR POORER SISTERS,” ETC. 


Then reading. How many girls give up thei 
regular reading when they have left the schoolroom ! 
They rejoice in their liberty, and spend much more 
time than is needed for recreation, which we all 
require, in light reading. Will they believe me when 
I tell them that they would enjoy their stories 
much more if they kept to a regular course of 
study upon some given subject ? Let them choose 
what they most fancy, and set to work on it. His- 
tory. Let them read history not as a mere lesson 
or dry study, but as a picture of the past, filled 
with portraits of men and women who once lived, 
and acted, and played their part in the world. 
They might compare the histories of different coun- 
tries, take and read fuller biographies of 
any person that they feel specially interested in, and 
they will soon find how real and delightfula study it 
is. Then foreign languages. Do not let a girl be 
content. If she feels she can at all master a foreign 
tongue, let her keep up what she knows. Reading 
aloud, if only to herself, is a good plan ; and a lan- 
guage can be kept up in many ways. 

But I hear some girls say, “ That is all very well 
for A, and B, and C, who have talents. A sings so 
well, B paints, and C is a capital linguist. I have 
no talents at all.” 

Dear girl, do not decide so hastily. You may 
not have talents like A, B, and C, but still, if you 
come to think about it, there 7s some one thing that 
you can do specially well. 


notes, 


It may be even a homely 
taste for cooking, or dressmaking, or some ingenuity 
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for carving or fondness for gardening. It does not 
matter what it is ; it is good to centre your energies 
much on one special thing and make it your own 
as much as you can, It need not prevent you from 
dabbling a little in music because you study hard at 
your painting, nor need it put any spoke in the 
wheel of your gardening because you have taken 
up astronomy. 

But what I want to enforce is, let the special talent, 
whatever it may be, be specially cultivated. The 
result is good in many ways. Perfection aimed at is 
perfection in a measure gained. And, to know a 
thing thoroughly, to be ever adding to the knowledge 
of it, is to have a great source of interest in life, a 
wholesome legitimate zest. A girl who makes her 
drawing her chief hobby has far more real enjoyment 
than the young lady who “sketches a little,” “ paints 
a little,” and speaks French and sings and carves all 
“a little.” Far better to do one thing well than half 
a dozen things by halves. 

Then from another point of view it is important. 
The girl who at present has a comfortable home and 
every want supplied, may not always be in that same 
position. The loss of the bread-winner of the family, 
the failure of a bank, the chances and changes of 
mercantile life may leave her dependent on her own 
resources, or else obliged to work for an aged mother 


or delicate sister, or other dear one who cannot help 
herself. Then, when she comes to realise that her head 
or hands must work, and she thinks over her capa- 
bilities, and sighs when her résumé is over, she 
knows that, except perhaps, as a nursery governess, 
she has not sufficient education to undertake tuition, 
All she knows is by halves—smatterings of accom- 
plishments and an ordinary education on everyday 
matters is hers, that is all; of marketable commodity 
she possesses actually nothing, and as she knows 
quite well that the present standard for education is 
high, and that more is asked from a governess than in 
her mother’s young days, she feels, and is to a certain 
extent, helpless. But if, on the other hand, she knows 
anything perfectly, that knowledge possesses a certain 
intrinsic value, and will help her to help herself and 
others most assuredly, 

Therefore, I would ask girls not to be satisfied 
with letting the time, once they have left the school- 
room, be wasted, Let them apply their energies to 
keeping up what they have learned, and if they 
direct their energies into one special channel, concen- 
trate their efforts to the perfecting of one particular 
gift, they will insure themselves much real pleasure, 
besides adding to what they may at some future time 
fall back upon as a much needed help, either for 
themselves or for others, 





PRIZES IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL work is rapidly 
t changing, I might almost say has 

changed, its character since the passing 
of the Education Act, and among the 
many interesting subjects for considera- 
tion which have arisen is the question of 
giving prizes to the scholars. I know 
there are still a few schools where prize- 
giving is carried even to the point of distributing 
rewards to the teachers also, but that is surely 
an “old order” which is fast ‘ giving place to 
new.” It is a phase of the subject I will not 
venture to touch. 

The object of prize-giving, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, may be described as _ twofold, 
namely, to induce competitors to do their best, 
and to reward good work. In the majority of 
Sunday-schools the prizes are not awarded for 
these or either of these ends. They are won by 
“regular and punctual attendance,” so that we 


must go back a step and raise the question 
whether that should be the be-all and end-all of 
the Sunday-school system. To my mind it should 
not. The objects of the schools are to instruct the 
children in Scripture truth, and to retain them in 
the fold of Christ. It is said that these are only 
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rendered possible by the children being regular 
and punctual. Granted it renders it more 
likely ; but this very statement admits attendance 
to be a means to an end, and the natural ques- 
tion on,such an admission is, Are we then to pay 
for the tools or the work? Are we to reward the 
workmen for getting ready for work, or for doing 
it? Undoubtedly for the doing; and logically, 
therefore, the system of rewarding the means 
alone is bad. Not only, however, is it bad 
logically, it is bad practically, and that is the 
more important point. In the majority of cases 
regularity and punctuality depend not upon the 
scholars but upon the parents. Again, such a 
system fails because it offers no inducement to 
children to try to understand the lessuns. Mo- 
derately good behaviour, with no attention to the 
teaching, but with punctual and regular attend- 
ance, is certain to secure a prize. Why then 
should a scholar, perhaps forced to school against 
his inclination, take the additional trouble on him- 
self of attending to the teacher? Surely even an 
occasional attendance with the lesson well learnt 
is better than spending the life in the school and 
not attending to instruction. 

The one object in view in all Sunday-school 
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effort is the retaining of the lambs in the fold, 
the bringing up of boys and girls as Christians 
from their earliest days. To achieve this object 
the teacher should have them as often and as 
long under his influence as possible, but still 
more he should have their attention, and must 
make them understand the lessons. 

If all schools were, as they should be, at- 
tractive, and all teachers loving, lovable, earnest, 
and skilful, prizes would not be needed; but 
unfortunately all schools and all teachers do not 
come up to even a moderate standard. The better 
way in such cases would be to go to the root of 
the matter and to mend school, teachers, and 
teaching ; the worse way is to arrange a prize- 
giving system. What that system should not 
be we have already seen. What it should be is 
almost as easily discovered. 

I have already stated the two main objects of 
prize-giving generally, and the purpose of Sunday- 
school labour. If those definitions are agreed to 
—and I scarcely anticipate dissent—it follows that 
proficiency in religious education should be the 

‘ chief item in what is needed to win a prize. Good 
conduct, attention during devotional exercises, 
and general good behaviour, should count next ; 
regularity and punctuality being ranked as least 
important, because as they are a help to proficiency, 
they are likely to be indirectly rewarded through 

‘it. Prize-giving, to recognise these points, must be 
by class prizes awarded according to marks ; and 
inasmuch as a late attendance is as much better 
than none, as a punctual attendance is better than 
a late one, the unit for marking must be a late 
attendance. If for that one mark be given, then 
two will be the natural number for being in time ; 
four for good conduct, the teacher having power 
to give a less number at his discretion, and eight 
for proficiency. The last-named marks might 
be awarded by the teacher at the close of each 
lesson, and half by an examiner who should 
examine each class once every quarter. 
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Such a system would have many advantages. 
It would recognise the attendance, and it would 
put into the teacher's hands a powerful means 
towards maintaining order. The teacher would 
have daily to test his own work in order to 
apportion the proficiency marks, and he would 
also have it tested for him by the quarterly ex- 
aminations. 

There are difficulties in the way, of course, as 
there are in the way of all things human, but 
they are not insuperable. For instance, it might 
be some little difficulty to find a suitable ex- 
aminer ; but poor is the congregation indeed from 
which one could not be obtained if the necessary 
trouble were taken. Again, teachers would vary 
in their estimate of good and bad conduct and of 
proficiency ; but with class prizes that would 
work no injustice. They might also be guilty of 
favouritism ; though as that would be the same 
under any system, it cannot be urged as a special 
objection to this one. 

Still, however admirable a system may be 
designed, I maintain, both from conviction and 
from experience, that schools are better without 
prizes. The work is God’s work, and really needs 
no human invention for its support. What is 
needed is intense earnestness and love on the 
part of the teachers—consecration of themselves to 
Christ and to the work—combined with constant 
prayer and the devotion of time and talents to 
the acquiring and imparting of knowledge. If 
officers and teachers would only look upon the 
scholars as younger brothers and sisters in Christ, 
whom He would have them to lead by the hand 
along the way of life, prizes or no prizes would be 
a matter of little importance. Then the children 
would crowd into our schools, for nothing attracts 
children as does the ‘ Old, Old Story,” told from 
an earnest loving heart; and more work would 
be done for the Master in one twelvemonths than 
has been done by the giving of all the prizes the 
world contains. 
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A SEQUEL TO “ONE 


CHAPTER IV. 
OBBY was a thief, Bobby was in prison. No 
words of Mr. Lever’s could drive this dreadful 
thought out of Benny’s mind. “ He thought I 
wouldn’t come,” the child said to himself. “If only 
hed waited a little longer!” And all night long he 
tossed, and turned, and cried to himself at the 
thought of Bobby in prison and a thief. 
Yet even now he could not think of Bobby as one 
of the wicked people who robbed, and stole, and 
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OF HIS LITTLE ONES.” 


killed. His dear Bobby couldn't be that; but yet he 
Was in prison, a dreadful dark cold place, where there 
were nothing but wicked bad people. What would 
become of him? When the child fell asleep he 
dreamt he saw Bobby lying in one of the archways 
surrounded by snakes and adders, and all sorts of 
creeping slimy things; that he was stretching out 
his hands, and shrieking for some one to fetch him 
out ; or again, he dreamt he saw him lying on the 
bare cold floor of a horrible place under the earth, 
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and crying out that he was hungry. Then he woke 
up with a start and a scream, 

No wonder the child was languid and feverish the 
next morning. “ You mustn’t fret about Bobby,” Mr. 
Lever said kindly ; “ he isn’t worth fretting about.” 

“Oh, yes, he is, Uncle Nat,” the child replied 
quickly. “ He was very hungry, I know he was, and 
T don’t want Bobby to be wicked. He wouldn't 
have stole if he’d lived with us—I know he 
wouldn't.” 

“Praps not,” Mr. Lever replied, scratching his 
head rather uneasily, for his kind heart was sorry 
that the poor little waif had really come to the bad 
end Jacob had so often predicted for him. “ When 
he comes out we must see what can be done for 
him.” 

“Unele Nat,’ Benny asked one morning, “ will 
you take me to see Bobby ?” 

“In prison, Benny ?” Mr. Lever exclaimed. “ Cer- 
tainly not. I wouldn’t have you go inside such a 
place on any account.” 

The child’s face fell, but he went quietly away 
to his little arm-chair by the fire, where he sat think- 
ing his own thoughts. 

Presently he came again. Mr. Lever lifted the 
child on to his knee. He was very kind to him in 
those days—so kind that Benny thought all the 
more of the difference between himself and Bobby. 
“ What is it, little lad?” 

“Tf you hadn’t had me, Unele Nat,” Benny asked, 
“d?’you think you might have let Bobby come to 
live here then?” 

“Praps IT might, Benny,” Mr. Lever replied. 
“When he was younger, and hadn't got into bad 
habits,” he added, contemplatively. He had been 
thinking whether, if he had let the boy come and 
go, as in past days, this catastrophe might not have 


he asked, gently. 


been prevented. 

“Then if it wasn’t for me, Bobby would have 
lived with Uncle Nat, and never been a thief,” 
Benny said to himself; ‘and he’d ha’ been so clever, 
and helped Uncle Nat to do his work.” 

So Benny sat by the fire and wearied himself with 
thinking about Bobby. Jacob had gone to the police 
court and learned that the lad was to be in prison 
three months. Three years would not have seemed 
much worse to Benny. Bobby in prison all the winter 
was the only thing he could think of, and with that 
trouble how could he eat, or drink, or sleep? 

“T wish to goodness that there Bebby was at 
Jericho,” said Jacob to himself, as he watched 
Benny grow thinner and paler almost each day, and 
wondered whether his master perceived the difference 
that was creeping over the child. 

“Cheer up, Benny,” Mr. Lever would say; “we'll 


see what can be done when Bobby comes out,” but 
Benny did not cheer up. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since Bobby’s capture, 
when little Miss Kimper one evening entered the 
shop. She was downcast and almost in tears. 

“Poor Milly isn’t fit to move yet,” she exclaimed 


wofully. “She dreads the train to that aegree that 
she ‘Il have hysterics, [ know, directly she gets in it ; 
and what is to be done? If we go home, there’s 
nothing for us to do. Two poor creatures robbed of 
their little all, after having lived genteel all their 
lives, and accustomed to everything of the best 
quality that money can buy.” 

“ As for that,” Mr. Lever said, shortly, “ folks must 
be content to live according to their circumstances, 
Isn't there anything Miss Kimper can do? I mean 
that she ’s clever at.” 

“She’s a beautiful worker,” Miss Janie replied, 
“The beautiful things she makes us, you wouldn't 
believe, hemmed and whipped so fine you couldn't 
see the stitches. Beautiful it is, to be sure.” 

“Well, I don’t know that we want anything of 
that sort,” Mr. Lever replied ; “but there ’s Benny 
wanting all kinds of things for the winter—warm 
shirts, and night-shirts, and stockings. — I suppose she 
wouldn’t knit stockings, now ?” 

“But I can,” cried Miss Janie, delighted, and 
Milly ‘ll do the sewing.” 

“And I'll speak to a few people I know, round 
about, to give you some work to do, if so be as you 
are thinking of staying here.” 

“That’s just it,” Miss Janie replied. “ Why 
shouldn’t we? You’ve been a better friend to us 
than any one else we know. The few bits of furni- 
ture wouldn’t cost so much to bring over as going on 
paying the two rents till Milly is fit to travel. If, 
how, you can get us some work, Mr, Lever ?” 

“T can put you in the way of it, no doubt —the 
getting it depends upon yourselves,” Mr. Lever 
replied. 

“Yes, truly,” said Miss Janie, nervously. “ You 
are very kind, Mr. Lever, but, oli! so very business- 
like !” 

“Yes, I hope so, Miss Kimper; but come and 
take Benny’s size for the stockings, and the flannel 
shirts.” 

Miss Janie followed Mr. Lever into the parlour, 
where they found Benny sitting, as usual, before the 
fire, and gazing dreamily into it. 

“Why, Benny, dear child,” cried Miss Kimper, 
“what’s the matter? Ain't you well ?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s well enough, Mr. Lever answered, 
quickly. ‘He’s only fretting a bit after a little 
scapegrace named Bobby. And the weather ’s trying 
for him too. The sooner he has those stockings and 
shirts the better, Miss Kimper.” 

And, with these words, Mr. Lever departed. 

Miss Janie eyed the child in silence as she pro- 
ceeded to examine the size of his foot. 

Suddenly he turned to her, and cried— 

“Bobby's in prison! He stole something, ’cos he 
was so drefful hungry, an’ he thought I wouldn't get 
him anything to eat. I know he didn’t mean to be a 
thief, and, oh ! [ want to go and ask him never to 
do it again ; but Uncle Nat won’t take me.” 

“ And is that what you are fretting about ?” Miss 
Janie asked, kindly. 
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fellow cried, pathetically. 
they was kind to him.” 


“Well, look here, Benny. Suppose I was to go 
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“ But I couldn’t help it,” she said to her sister ; 
“that child’s face was enough to melt a stone, so 
Mr, Lever won’t never rear 











and see Bobby, and tell him what you say, would 
that make you feel happier?” Miss Janie asked. 

The child looked up quickly. 

“Would you? I would Jove you8o for it. Jacob 
would show you the way. He knows all about it.” 

Tt was not until Miss Janie got home that she 
fully realised the promise she had made. 
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How she managed it she hardly knew, but. cer- 
tainly enough, by dint of following Jacob’s directions 
making many inquiries, Miss Janie Kimper 
found herself one visiting day within the gloomy 
walls of the prison. She was not very favourably 
impressed with the redoubtable Bobby, who seemed 
utterly reckless. 


and 
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*°Tain’t so bad as it might be, take it all round,” 
he said, don’t-carishly ; “starvin’ in the streets is a 
jolly sight worse. It’s all very well for Benny, who’s 
got lots o’ grub and is precious comfor’able. I was 
tired o’ sleepin’ in arches. so I didn’t mind if I was 
took, an’ I daresay Ill io it again when I gets out.” 
Miss Kimper was shocked and disgusted. She would 
waste no words on such a hardened little wretch. 
She only wondered how such a sweet innocent little 
fellow as Benny could have given a second thought 
to such a scamp as Bobby. 

“1’m afraid he’s quite a bad wicked boy,” Miss 
Kimper told Benny. “He’s not a bit sorry, and 
says he ll do it again. “I’d think no more about 
him, Benny.” 

But the child had covered his face with his hands, 
and was crying bitterly. 

“ Bobby, dear Bobby,” he said to himself, “if no 
one else loves you, Benny always will. You shan’t 
be wicked ; God won’t let you. Poor Bobby, you 
ain’t got no home, or else you wouldn’t have done 
it.” 

Miss Janie soothed the child as well as she was 
able. She had been inclined to think Mr. Lever and 
Jacob hard on the boy Bobby, of whom she had 
heard so much, but now she had come quite round 
to the opinion that they were right, and that Benny 
must be taught to forget the unreasonable affection 
he had somehow given to this little reprobate, his 
opposite in every way, and hardly a fit companion 
for any decent child. 

3ut when she had gone, Benny sat and cried until, 
wearied out, he fell asleep and dreamt hideous 
dreams, in which Bobby was the principal figure. 
By-and-by they changed. He seemed to hear 
beautiful music—the voices of angels singing, 
“There’s a home for little children above the bright 
blue sky.” Gradually the voices died away, and he 
found himself again awake with the thought in his 
heart, “ Bobby’s a thief. Bobby’s in prison.” 

He listened dreamily, with an eager craving to hear 
those sweet voices again, but they were silent. The 
fancy had seized his child-mind that they had come 
out of heaven and sung to him of their beautiful 
home, and had gone back. He would never hear 
them again, and at the thought the child was so 
disappointed that he began to cry. 

Then his thoughts wandered again to Bobby. 
* Poor Bobby, with no home here, and worse, worse 
still, no place in the home of which the angels had 
sung to him, unless he could be sorry and not steal 
any more. Oh, if only God wouldn't let him be 
wicked. If Uncle Nat would be kind to him and 
give him a home, he felt sure Bobby would never 
want to steal any more. But there isn’t room for 
Bobby and me too. If I wasn’t here Bobby could 
have come. I wish I could go away somewhere 
else,” he thought, wearily, “ only I wouldn't like to 
leave dear Uncle Nat to go with strangers.” 
“Heaven is my home.” Far, far away in the dis- 
tance, there seemed to be an echo of that sweet 


music once more, “ Heaven is my home,” the angels 
were singing, and it came into Benny’s mind that 
they were happy child-angels, and that he should 
love to be with them, If they might come to fetch 
him, he would not be afraid to go with them, and 
then there would be room for Bobby in his place, 
Perhaps God would sometimes let him sing with the 
other child-angels to Uncle Nat and Jacob and 
Bobby of his beautiful home, and then, by-and-by, 
they would all come home too. 

The child was roused by a hand on his shoulder. 

“Come, Benny ; time for bed. What is it, little 
lad ?” 

Uncle Nat was looking curiously into the child’s 
face. 

“Oh, Uncle Nat!” Benny cried, with glowing 
eyes, “the angels have been singing to me—so 
beautifully !” 

“Nonsense, Benny!” Mr. Lever replied. hastily, 
“ Angels don’t sing so loud that we can hear them, 
Fancy, little lad—an idle fancy !” 

“But I did hear them, Uncle Nat,” Benny replied, 
very earnestly, raising his eyes, with a troubled look, 
to Mr. Lever’s face. “I really did—even the words, 
I wish you had heard them too, dear Uncle Nat.” 

Mr. Lever was silent for a few minutes. He had 
taken the child on his knee, and put his arm round 
him. Presently he said, in a low voice— 

“What did they sing, little lad ?” 

* All about home, Uncle Nat,” Benny replied ; 
“the home for little children. They were child- 
angels, too. I wanted to see them—I wanted to go 
with them.” 

Mr. Lever hastily put the child down. 

“ This is nonsense, Benny,” he said, almost sternly. 
“ All comes of going to that Sunday-school. You 
mustn’t sit here and dream ; it won’t do. You'll 
never make aman. Look here! I’m going to tell 
you a funny story before you go to bed.” 

He began an old oft-repeated favourite, but pre- 
sently gave it up with a sigh, for he could not raise 
a smile on the child’s thoughtful face ; so he carried 
him up to bed, and sat by his side, holding his hand 
until he was asleep. 

When he went down again to the shop, little Miss 
Janie was there waiting to show him the flannel she 
had purchased. Mr. Lever thrust it impatiently 
aside, and kindly Miss Janie saw at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“I’m just going to step round to the doctor's,” he 
said, “and, as we’re going the same way, I'll see 
you safe along your road. T don’t like the look of 
our Benny, Miss Kimper.” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Lever, T never have liked 
the look of him,” Miss Janie replied. “ He’s a deal 
too white and thin, and too many blue veins showing. 
London fogs ain’t fit for that child, Mr. Lever, nor 
London milk. Poor ma used to hate London ; and, 
as for food, as poor ma used to say, ‘ However little, 
let it be of the best.’ ” 2 

“ Benny shall have the best,” Mr. Lever returned, 
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“Tf country air ‘ll pick him up, then country air he 
shall have ; and new-laid eggs and fresh milk ; no 
matter what it costs. That child’s the only thing 
I’ve got belonging to me, the only creature that ever 
leved me. I never did so well as since I took the 
child in, and if I have to part with my last penny, he 
shall be cured.” 

Miss Janie wiped her eyes in frightened silence. 
The kindly face of the deformed man looked so pas- 
sionate and determined that she dared not speak 
either her true thoughts or the false hopes that he 
waited to hear. Often she had said to her sister, 
“That child looks too good for this world.” She was 
thankful that Mr. Lever’s notice should be distracted 
from her to Jacob, who took down from a peg his 
master’s coat, and was waiting to help him on with 
it, wearing all the time a most woe-begone expres- 
sion. 

“Ah, Jacob,” Mr. Lever said, “I spoke too quick 
when I said Benny was the only creature that loved 
me.” 

“Yes, master,” Jacob replied, sheepishly ; but he 
added to himself, “ He meant the only one as he 
loved. "Tain’t likely as a lanky stupid creature like 
me should get any one to love him.” 

Mr. Lever’s impatience carried him along so fast 
that little Miss Janie was forced to run. At the 
doctor’s door he left her, with an injunction to make 
all the haste possible over those warm socks and 
shirts. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I’m anxious about my little 
lad. You know the child.” 

“Yes; what’s the matter with him?” 

“ He says he’s been hearing angels singing, and he 
wants to go with them. I don’t like it, and I want 
you to stop all that ; it isn’t natural.” 

The doctor smiled momentarily. 

“T ll call in in the morning. Did you tell me his 
father died of decline?” he asked, gravely. 

“Yes, Mind, doctor, you’re to order him what- 
ever you think ‘Il cure him. Don’t be afraid it can’t 
be had. Anything can be had that ‘Il do him good.” 

It was very little sleep that Mr. Lever had that 
night. A sudden terror had seized hold of him—all 
the greater that he had kept his eyes shut so long. 
Many a time he raised himself and listened to the 
child’s breathing, almost fearing that some cata- 
strophe would happen before morning. 

It was cold and fog¢y when at. last he rose. 
“Look here, Benny, you lie there, and Jacob shall 
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come and light a nice fire, and Uncle Nat ‘ll come 
and bring his breakfast up here with you,” he said. 

Benny agreed in surprise. Very soon after their 
breakfast the doctor came in and examined the child. 

“ Well,” Mr. Lever asked, when it was over, “ what 
do you say ?” 

“The child’s in delicate health,” the doctor re- 
plied, evasively. “He has evidently arrived at a 
critical age. Keep him warm, and give him plenty 
of nourishment. He will be better up, if he’s kept 
warm.” 

“ And what about country air?” Mr. Lever asked. 

“Oh, no! it isn’t worth while. He’d be dull and 
miserable, and that would be worse. Let him eat 
whatever he fancies. I’ll send him alittle something 
to increase appetite, and so on.” 

Mr. Lever was greatly relieved. He had expected 
to hear that the child was dying, and must be carried 
away immediately to fresh scenes and pure air, and 
here was the doctor just discussing the matter with a 
few words, and probably laughing at him for his 
scare, as he himself felt inclined now to laugh at 
it. 

Well for him 


that he did not know what was 


hidden under that vague, indefinitely expressed 
opinion. So for a time Mr. Lever was _ perfectly 


happy again in that false security. He sang over 
his work, he bought Benny all sorts of delicacies, 
the child was clad in warmer garments than ever 
before, and was kept in a warm room, never being 
allowed to go out unless the sun shone brightly, as it 
sometimes will in mid-winter. But by-and-by the 
delicacies were tired of, and if at any time he peeped 
through the little window, Mr. Lever would see 
3enny lying on the rickety couch, instead of drawing 
on his slate, or reading, or looking at pictures. 

Then he began to want to go to bed soon after 
tea, for he was always tired, and at last he wanted to 
stay in bed, because it rested him so. 

In hot haste Mr. Lever called in the doctor again. 

“ Ah,” said he, with the exasperating impertur- 
bability of his profession, “ it has developed even more 
rapidly than I expected. The spring is always 
trying, and the weather is against him.” 

“Tasked you about change of air,” Mr. Lever 
said, angrily. “Why didn’t you tell me a warmer 
place was necessary ?” 

“ Because I know it could not save him,” the 
doctor replied. 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL LESSON ON CHRIST'S TEMPTATION. 
Chapter to be read—St. Matthew iv. 


cumstances :—(a) The time. Just 
after baptism—testimony of Son- 
ship-—received Spirit. So com- 
monly —after reading Bible— 
Sunday services—good resolu- 
tions—iore likely to be tempted 
—but the same supply of the 
Spirit which made Satan desire 
us as a prey worth having will 
enable us to overcome if on the 
watch. (b) The place. Wilder- 
ness of Sinai—where Moses and 
Elijah fasted the same length of 

Christ trod wine-press alone— 





time. 
with wild beasts—when hungry, faint, 
ete., in order fully to realise the most 
solitary and painful position in which 
man could be placed, 

I. THe Frrst TEMPTATION. (Read 3, 4.) Zo 
doubt God's love and care. “If thou be,” ete., ée., 
can God be Father and let you starve? Food is 
needed—take your own way to supply it, de. doubt 
God’s love ; and also provide what you want in any 
possible way. What did Christ answer? I will not 
doubt my Father beeause He keeps me without 
food ; besides, God has His own ways and means, 
and can keep alive without bread, as He did the 
Israelites, Moses, Elijah. 

Lesson. Frequent temptation, particularly in 
poverty, sorrow, care, etc., to doubt God's love, but 
“Whom Lord loveth,” ete. Also often tempted to 
provide supplies unlawfully. Illustrate by a poor 
man—wife ill—no medicine—tempted to steal to 
obtain it, ete. Resist by Word of God. “Thou 
shalt not steal.” ‘Man doth not,” ete. God can 
and will provide, as did for Hagar, Daniel, etc., only 
in His own time and way. 

II. THE SECOND. (Read 5—7.) To presume on 
God’s care. Prophesied that the Lord should sud- 
denly come to His temple. (Mal. iii. 1.) Jews will 
believe—hail as King and acknowledge as Messiah. 
No. Must not tempt or try, @e., provoke God ; must 
not take His own way to bring about God’s promises. 
Jacob did so—obtained promised birthright, but life- 
long punishment. 

Lesson. Take care how quote Scripture. Satan 
left out “In all thy ways.” Solemn warning (Rev. 
xxii. 19) to those who “take away from” this book. 
In path of duty may claim promise to be kept safe, 
but not out of it—e.g., Lot chose Sodom—fearfully 


punished ; Daniel, in exile in Babylon mong 
idolaters—highly honoured. — [ilustrate :—-A__ boy 
deliberately choosing an ungodly master—or girl 
a situation in worldly family, with no religious 
privileges—may be kept safe, but no right to expect 
it: but if, in God’s providence, placed among un- 
godly, can claim His protection. 

Ill. THe Tuirp. Yo ignore God. To choose 
wealth, ete., in preference to God. Notice how 
resisted—no parley, but “Get thee hence.” This a 
most common temptation. “ Cheat just a little—no 
harm—you can’t get on without—every one does the 
same,” ete.—z.c., give up principles for the sake of 
money—zi.e., pay worship to Satan, and not to God. 
Must be no excuse nor parley for such. Say with 
Joseph, “ How can I do this great wickedness ?” ete. 
Thus resisting the devil, he will flee. 

Lesson. Christ suffered being tempted, and 
therefore feels for us: let this give comfort. Christ 
resisted, and therefore can help us. We must resist 
in His strength—cec., by much prayer and much 
effort. Conflict will be lifelong, but so will strength. 
“T am with you always.” 
shop, office--though devil is there, Christ is there 
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also; and He is always strongest. Therefore seek 
Him while near, for none ever sought in vain. 


LESSONS ON THE TyrEs. No. 17. Moses. PArt I. 
Scripture to be read— Various. 


Inrropuction. Another of the personal types of 
which so many. Moses expressly mentioned as type 
in Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 37), in his office as 
Prophet declaring God’s will, also by St. Paul 
(Heb. iii. 5) as a faithful servant doing God’s will. 

I. Mosrs Gop’s PROPHET. (Read Exod. iii. 1-—6.) 
Describe the scene at the burning bush. The sheep 
gathered for shade under the mountains—the shep- 
herd seeing the strange light—no ordinary ftire— 
hearing God’s voice—bidden to worship. What made 
it holy ground? What was the message? Where 
was he to go? What to say? What excuses did he 
make? What three signs were given? (iv. 1—9.) 
How was his message received? (See v. 21.) His 
own people rejected the message ; at first His coming 
seemed to bring fresh trouble on Israelites. They 
had to suffer persecution. 

Take another scene. (Read Ex. xxiv. 12—18.) 
Where was Moses during these forty days? Re- 
ceiving teaching from God—then going down and 
teaching God’s words to the people. So through his 
whole life. Constantly teaching, reproving, fore- 
telling. 




















SCRIPTURE LE: 


(Read Acts iii. 22—24.) 
of God, 


(John i, 2.) 


So Christ was a prophet. 
How was He like 
Had been always with the Father. 
Knew His will—came on earth to declare it. Where 
did He begin His ministry? (Luke iv. 16.) (0) Was 
rejected. Few believed—His own friends rejected 
Him. (John i. 11.) (e) His followers persecuted. 
Remind how often Christ spoke of trials and suffer- 
ings His disciples must endure. (Luke xiv. 33.) 
But the end is to be glorious. (d) Taught the people. 
Parables—conversation with 


Moses? (a) Learned 


See sermon on Mount 
Nicodemus, woman of Samaria, etc. 
God’s will to man. 
II. Moses Gop’s 
(Read ii. 1—10.) 
forty years each. 
life’s great work of delivering Israelites. 
Was forty years at Pharaoh’s palace, 
Why did he 


Came to teach 


SERVANT. (1) 
Life divided into three periods of 
Not till eighty years old began his 
How was 


Preparation. 


he prepared ? 


studying, mixing with rulers, ete. 


leave? (Heb. xi. 24—26.) Could no longer live 
amongst idolaters. Then forty years’ quiet life 
of retirement in Midian—-learning localities and 


wilderness. (2) Work. Always doing 
God’s will. Leader of Israelites for forty years. 
(a) Sent by God to Israelites. (6) Preached God's 
(c) Worked miracles and signs. 


(e) De- 


routes of 


message to Pharaoh. 
(d) Delivered the people when time came. 
stroyed enemies in Red Sea. 
The type easy to follow. 
as servant, Christ as a Son. 


Moses worked for God 
(Heb. iii. 5.) All the 
above points may be drawn out from the children. 
One vreat difference —Moses often was hasty- 
When 
tempted, was in all things perfect. 
look, 


LESSON. 


once 


disobeyed God. was that? Christ, though 
To Him we may 
He is our perfect guide for ever. 


The Lord shall quide thee continually. 


No. 18. Part II. 
Scripture to be read—Various. 
INTRODUCTION. In last briefly noticed 
Moses in his life and work as type of Christ——in this 


MOsEs. 


lesson 


shall speak of his person and character. 

I. His PERSON. (Read Ex. i. 7, 12, 22.) (a) As 
achild. A slaughter of infants lest the Israelites 
should grow too great, and become rulers of Egypt. 
Moses hid three months by Egypt’s river because a 
goodly (means God-like) child. 
life, and why? (Matt. ii. 16.) 
this same Egypt. 

(b) As a boy, became learned in all wisdom of 
Egypt (Acts 
vii. 22.) So Christ was found in temple learning of 
doctors. (Luke ii. 47, 52.) 

(ce) As a man. 


Who sought Christ’s 
Was hid away in 


must have been diligent in studies. 


Grew in wisdom. 

Chose good, resisting evil. What 
was the temptation? To continue at palace—en- 
joying good things of this life—-where God was not 
feared, or to join his brethren, who were slaves. 
(Heb. xi. 25.) So Christ 
Was offered by Satan glories of this world (Luke iv. 6), 
if He would worship him. 


What was his decision ? 


SSONS FOR SCHOOL AND Home. 
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Also in his life’s work a remarkable type of Christ. 
He worked many miracles, 
Red Sea 
feeding people with manna, ete. 


Remind of piagues of 
water from 
All these 


Eeypt—crossing drawing 
rock 
may be compared with our Lord’s miracles. 


(d) In his (Read Deut. 1—7.) 
Where did he die? Alone; his people afar off. First 


death, XXXiV. 
viewing whole land—buried in strange place—re- 
appeared from Paradise (Matt. xvii. 3). So Christ in 
:.is death viewed the whole world drawn to Him. 
(Jolin xii. 32.) Was buried in new tomb—rose again, 
and re-appeared on earth. Left his work to be car- 
ried on by His apostles, as Moses left his to Joshua. 

Il. His CHARACTER. (a) A man of meekness. 
(Read Numb. xii. 1—3.) Never put himself for- 
Who took advantage of this? How 
(Ver. 10.) Remind how often 
Israelites provoked Moses—murmuring at Red Sea 


ward. was 


Miriam punished ? 
—murmuring for bread, water, flesh, ete.; con- 
stantly trying his temper. Did his temper ever 
fail? (Read Numb. xx. 7—12.) What a sad story. 
Failed where generally most strong. What a warn- 
ing to all. 


(6) A man of prayer. Only time to take two 


instances. Remind of Amalekites attacking Is- 
raelites. Joshua fighting in the plain. Moses pray- 


What happened when he left off 
praying ? (Exod xvii. 10—12.) For another instance 


ing on mountain. 


see Exod. xxxii. 10—14. What had the people done ? 
How did God propose to punish them? What did 
God to do? (Exod. xxxii. 32.) 
offering himself for them. 


Moses ask Thus 


Can easily see resemblance to Christ. Remind of 
his meekness before his enemies—reviled not again. 
Also of his constant and earnest prayers ; sometimes 
all night on a mountain praying. And Christ did 
offer Himself for His people. He still acts as a Me- 
diator between God and man. 

Lesson. Be clothed in humility. 


No. 19. THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 

Chapter to be read—Exodus xiii. and xl. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. What was the first thing created ? 
Light needed for all life. revealed 
Himself especially under bright light, e.g., to Moses 
in burning bush, to Israelites on Mount Sinai, to 
(Acts ii. 3.) So 
revealed His constant presence to Israelites through 
all their journeyings by pillar of flame. 

I. THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. (Read Ex. xiii. 
20—22.) Where had Israelites been for so many 
years? Now started on journey to their own land 
promised to Abraham. Moses 
their leader, but he liable to make mistakes—so 
wanted further help. 


Sometimes God 


Apostles on Day of Pentecost. 


Must have guidance. 


Under whose special protec- 
tion were they? How did God guide them? A 
white morning cloud in shape of pillar—lighted up 
by night. What a beautiful sight—always visible 
to all—daily moving on to show the way. Notice 


about it:—(«) A sure guidance. Where were the 
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Israelites? Wilderness of long and dangerous 
valleys (wadys) and broad pathless tracts of sand. 
The path at times difficult, dangerous, obscure. 
People more than a million in all—could not all see 
their leader or hear his words—need only look up to 
see bright cloud always there. (b) A safe guidance. 
Acted as shade from noontide heat. Also as pro- 
tection from enemies. (Read Ex. xiv. 19, 20.) 
Describe position of Israelites—enemy behind them 
—Red Sea in front—mountains on either side. 
What could they do? Nothing. So God undertook 
their defence. What did the cloud do? Thus’ 
acted as barrier all night. (c¢) A constant guidance. 
(Read xl. 36—38.) Never failed in all the forty 
years’ wanderings. No sins or murmurings caused it 
to be removed. As surely as sun shone daily so did 
the cloud appear. 

II. THe Type. Remind how in former lesson 
saw that Israelites were type of God’s people now. 
Through what wilderness are we passing? Are 
strangers and pilgrims on earth (Heb. xi. 13), seeking 
the better land of Heaven. Are promised presence 
and protection of Christ in all wanderings. (Is. 
xliii. 2.) Like the pillar of fire this is :—(a) Sure. 
Christ gives true light. (John viii. 12.) Illustrate by 
Saul of Tarsus, to whom Christ appeared in bright 
light. (Acts ix. 3.) He followed the light, and 
became eminent apostle and missionary. (6) Safe. 
Bible full of passages speaking of God’s protection of 
His people. Remind of Peter walking on the sea, 
etc. So too always safe from spiritual enemies under 
God’s protection. (c¢) Constant. What did Christ 
promise His disciples? (Matt. xxviii. 20.) Illustrate 
by His being seen by St. Stephen when being stoned. 
(Acts vii. 55.) How happy are the saints under such 
guidance ! 

Lesson. The Lord shall guide thee continually. 

No. 20. THE MANNA. 
Chapter to be read 
INTRODUCTION. Israelites already well on 


-Kxod. xvi. 
their 


THE QUIVER. 





What have 
But food taken with them all 
What can they do in the wilderness? What 
miracle had God already worked for them ? 
God Who had power over Red Sea could give food, 
Surely they will trust Him. 


journey—a month since left Egypt. 
they had to eat? 
spent. 
Same 


I, THE MANNA. 
to see large multitude moved by one feeling. 
was the feeling now? Murmuring, discontent, up- 
braiding. Trying position for Moses. But God 
helped him at once. What food was to be given? 
What did the people call it? (Ver. 15.) Notice 
these points. Manna was (a) A free gift. People 
did not work for it—after a time grew tired of it, yet 
it was still given. (b) A daily gift. Picture 
Israelites early each morning going out to gather it, 
What were they not allowed to do? (See verses 
19, 20.) But some, either from unbelief or indolence, 
tried to keep some. What became of it? Thus 
were taught daily dependence on God’s bounty. 
But one day no manna fell. Which was that? Thus 
carrying out fourth commandment. (c) A sufficient 
gift. (Read 16—18.) All provided sufticiently— 
small families and large—each had to gather, but 
each had enough. 

If. THE Type. (Read John vi. 31—36). One of the 
best known figures in New Testament. Jesus calls 
Himself the Bread of Life. Whence did He come? 
(John iii. 16.) His salvation not to be bought—is (a) 
Jree gift. (Is. lv. 1.) Not to be worked for, but 
only accepted by faith. (Eph. ii, 8.) Manna given 
because Israelites hungered for food, so must we 
hunger for righteousness. (Matt. v. 6.) How often does 
So Bread of Life is (6) daily gift to 
those who seek it. “ Daily bread” includes all things 
needful for soul as well as for body. Must seek Lord 
daily and shall find. So also Christ’s grace is (c) 
sufficient gift. None need ever fear being sent 
empty away. 
doubts, difficulties. 

LESSON. 


(Read 1—15.) Wonderful sight 
What 


hunger come? 


Grace for all wants, temptations, 


Lord, evermore give us this bread. 





SHORT 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


T will interest the readers of THE QUIVER to 
learn that the Hospice and Soup Kitchen at 
Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Picca- 
dilly, has been re-opened. Some of these 
readers kindly responded to an appeal made 
in the winter of 1882, and, by their dona- 
tions, “ placed a brick” in the well-built struc- 
ture which now stands on the spot where 
stood the antiquated fabric dedicated to 
the poor by Mr. Charles Cochrane in 1816. 
The Duke of Cambridge declared the 
new Kitchen and Refuge open to the public on the 13th of 
November, 1883, so that it was completed within the 
prescribed spring, summer, and autumn months, and was 
ready for the famishing souls who frequented it during the 
winter. The soup kitchen, with its steam boilers, is warm 
and commodious, and will enable about a hundred hungry 
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people at a time to consume their needed meal in comfort ; 
while the poor families recommended by subscribers, tht 
clergy, or others interested in them, may carry home their 
two quarts of soup and two pounds of bread to eke out as 
they best may. Two storeys of the high house are appro- 
priated to refuges for men and women of respectable 
character who have “fallen on evil days,” through mis- 
fortune, sickness, or that ever-recurring evil, being out 
of work. The superintendent and his family have, at last, 
after long and patient waiting, a suitable living-place, 
and on the top of the Hospice are wide leads, on which the 
inmates may breathe a purer air than is attainable below, 
or, as a little boy informed us, “havea game.” The soup 
is distributed from twelve to one o’clock every day, 
except Sunday, and anyone wishful to sce the work and 
the neighbourhood in which it is done, will be heartily 
welcomed. The latter was well represented on the open- 
ing day by the people who swarmed into the yard as soon 
as the Duke of Cambridge and the more aristocratic conr 

















pany departed fromit. Very poor most of these after 
visitors were, and anxiously and curiously they contem- 
plated the new rules suspended from the walls. Many of 
them, probably, were amongst the thousands benefited by 
the Institution last winter, and may it please God to put it 
into the hearts of all good Christians to help on the work. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOME AT ST. HELENA. 

It will interest all readers of ‘‘ Short Arrows” to learn that 

a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home has just been instituted at St. 
Helena by ayoung 
lieutenant of the 
Army Control 


Department, Mr. = . =a 


Arthur St. Quintin 
He has long felt, 
in common with 
many others, the 
great need of such 
a Home, and has 
now himself taken 
a house and made 
the start, entirely 
on his own respon- 
sibility,and almost } 
wholly at hisown 
expense. ‘he good 
results of such an 
undertaking can 
be but faintly esti- 
mated as yet. 
Whereas, hither- 
to, aS many as 
fifty sailors have 
been counted lying 
drunk in the 
streets, with no 
hand held out to 
save them from 
their degradation, 
they will now have 
a friendly refuge 
open to them, 
where body and 
soul can alike find 


rest. Furniture 
and bedding are | 
being sent out 


from England,and 

a good Christian | 
man has been 
found to take 
charge of the 
Home. Miss Wes- 
ton haskindly sent 
a contribution of 
£10,and H.M. Gun- 
boat Bullfrog. ly- 
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A NURSING SISTER. 
(From a Photograph by A. Foster, Brighton.) 





| 
| 
ing at St. Helena, | 
has collected be- | 
tween £4 and £5. 

the small annual 
Donations to meet 
expenses and present necessities, will be gladly received by 
Mrs. St. Quintin, Lee Hall, Lee Road, Blackheath, and by 
Mr. Arthur St. Quintin, St. Helena. 


THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON INSTITUTE OF NURSES. 

The object of this institution is to provide superior, trust- 
worthy, and well-trained hospital nurses to work amongst 
the upper and middle classes on a very moderate scale of 
charges. The Superintendent of the Brighton Association, 


herself thoroughly trained in hospital work, and in every 
way qualified for her responsible post, chooses her nurses as 
much with a view to their general character as to their 
professional aptitude, and the staff consists for the most 
part of well-educated women. 


They receive a salary 
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during the first three years of their employment, and may 
then, if they so wish it, receive what they earn by their 
actual engagements, such earnings being £1 1s. a week and 
upwards. There are now from 30 to 40 nurses, employed 
chiefly by invalid visitors to Brighton, on the list, which at 
the beginning of the work, some three years ago, numbered 
only four ; and this fact alone, apart from the appreciation 
of the institute shown by the principal medical men in 
Brighton, proves that it has supplied, and ably supplied, 
a want. Not the least valuable branch of this 
work isthe accommodation provided on moderate terms 
in the home of the 
Lady Superinten- 
dent for invalids 
requiring trained 
| nursing and 
specialcare. There 
| are many who 
know by expe- 
rience how, when 
| all that self-deny- 
ing love can do at 
| home for a loved 
sufferer has been 
done, there often 
remains a sad 
feeling that ar- 
rangements are 
not of the very 
best, or appliances 
| of the most per- 
fect, or the doctor 
| so often at hand 
| as anxious hearts 
' 
| 
| 





would have him 
be. These may 
well be thankful 
for such a place; 
especially as an 
invalid’s friends 
can also be re- 
ceived. The house 
isa roomy ,build- 
ing overlooking 
the King’s Road ; 
and theoftice,from 

which all appli- 
| cations and inqui- 

ries are attended 
to, is 71, Middle 
Street, Brighton. 





| THE EMIGRANTS’ 
| HOME. 
| “ An Emigrants’ 
i Home:” the words 
go strangely to- 
gether, at least as 
applied to the tra- 
| vellers’ stopping- 
= = place of only afew 
hours or days on 
their long journey 
to unknown lands. 
Yet we felt one evening lately, when we paid a visit 
to the above-named institution at Blackwall, that its 
name was fitly given. There were 300 emigrants there, 
who had arrived that day from various parts of England, 
some to start next morning for Australia, some a little 
later for New Zealand. All were English except two 
women—a mother and daughter from Denmark — and 
almost all were apparently of the thoroughly respectable 
working class. Large families were there, including in 
many cases the baby in arms. Every one with whom 
we talked spoke with warmest gratitude of the com- 
fort of the “Home.” “And they ’re so kind to us,” 
said each and all; “they” meaning the superinten- 
dent of the home and his wife—devoted Christian workers. 
We went up to the dormitories, where there were beds for 
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more than two hundred. “ But we’re fuller to-night than 
ever,” said our guide, ‘‘ and I expect some of the men must 
have mattresses in the corridor;” and she showed us a 
pile of bedding provided for such an emergency. How- 
ever, even the broad, beautifully clean, well-lighted corri- 
dors looked only next in comfort tothe nice neat bedrooms, 
some containing about fifty, others as few as three beds. 
The men sleep on the first and women on the second floor. 
Those who are able to do so pay 2s. a day for board and 
lodging. Everywhere little children were running merrily 
about, and altogether there were few signs of sadness among 
these wayfarers. Several to whom we spoke had friends al- 
ready in the land of their exile—friends who were prosper- 
ing and ready to welcome them; and here and there we met 
with those who knew the Friend of friends, and were going 
forth strong in His love and care. Never did we realise 
more strongly than that evening at the Emigrants’ Home 
how in “ the life that now is” all is blessedly different for 
those whocan say, ‘* The Lord is my portion.” 


THE GOSPEL VAN AT BUXTON. 


One beautiful autumn night we had the pleasure of at- 
tending a meeting gathered round the Gospel-van, in the 
market-place of Buxton. At least 300 people were there, 
and most attentively they listened, as the earnest Christian 
men in charge of the van preached the Gospel message 
very simply and clearly; while the attention if possible 
deepened when two foreign brethren from Sweden and 
Finland added their testimony to the saving power of the 
Lord Jesus. It was a picturesque scene; the bright light 
within the van bringing out in strong relief the speakers 
on the little platform in front of it, and falling on the faces 
of the foremost in the crowd, while those behind were in 
deep shadow save for the light of a solitary gas lamp in the 
centre of the market-place. Not less interesting than this 
evening’s work, was a daylight visit we paid to the Gospel- 
carriage and its inmates. Inside, it was somewhat like a 
round, small cabin of asteamer. There was a broad seat, all 
lockers beneath and shelves above, all stored with bibles, 
testaments, books, and tracts. There was also a little 
harmonium, which for a Gospel meeting would be drawn 
to the front to accompany the singing. In thirty northern 
and midland towns during the past year the van has taken 
its stand, and everywhere blessing has accompanied not 
only the word spoken but the books and tracts distributed, 
which are either sold under cost price, or, in the case of 
hymn sheets and periodicals, freely given. 


HOW THE BLESSING SPREADS. 

In many places a room or mission hall has been offered 
for the use of these itinerant evangelists ; at Morecambe 
it was the pavilion of the winter garden, and here one 
Sunday they preached Christ to 2,000 in the afternoon, and 
5,000 at night. In some towns, Gospel work already begun 
has been much helped by the passing visit of these “ car- 
riage folk.” We were greatly struck, that evening at 
Buxton, by the special fitness of the occasion for speaking 
after the preaching of the Gospel, or even during the meet- 
ing, to any deeply interested or anxious ones among the 
crowd. Several such there were, and it was so easy, so 
inconspicuous, to draw one and another quietly aside, in 
the darkness, for a little private talk, a few words of prayer. 
The Gospel-van has not been spared opposition and re- 
proach ; in one place buckets of water were poured from a 
wall on the preacher, in another a bullet was fired into the 
carriage, but harmlessly. On the other hand, help and 
sympathy have been received where least expected. No 
one truly interested in the spreading abroad of the spoken 
or written Word of truth, and personally acquainted with 
the work of the Gospel-van, can fail to prize highly its 
varied and almost unlimited opportunities of evangelistic 
work. Some most striking instances of its usefulness are 
given in the report of 1882, to be obtained from P. Moir 
Crane, Esq., Crowcroft Cottage, Levenshulme, Manchester, 


A CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 
We have read a great many times of deeds of heroism, 
and much stir has lately been made concerning the out- 


cast inhabitants of London; but to our mind few more 
touching instances of true devotion have been displayed 
than in the following incident, which we have learnt from 
authentic sources. Two or three months ago a woman 
came to one of our Night Refuges, accompanied by two 
younger girls, whomshe had met wandering in the streets, 
homeless and tearful. Inexperienced in the ways of our 
great city, they had come to London for employment, and 
had failed where so many others also have failed. They 
had no money, they were worn out, despairing, in the 
West End of the metropolis, drifting perhaps to destruction, 
unwittingly. As they were thus wandering, they were 
accosted by one who had herself known the danger, and 
in whose heart womanly sympathy and Christian feeling 
were not dead. Seeing these young women, and fearing 
for their future, she encouraged them to tell her their 
tale of trouble, and in sympathy for them—prompted by 
bitter experience and mayhap repentance — she said, 
“Come, and I will take you to a place of safety.” She 
then conducted them to the Refuge, and pleaded for their 
admission, holding herself up as a warning, and as a reason 
why the girls should be received, lest they should become 
“Jost in London.” The young country girls, we need 
hardly say, were received and cared for, but their kind 
benefactress departed ; having, as we may believe, rescued 
from a terrible fatetwo of her own sex. Of the woman 
herself we see no more; she vanished into the shades of 
“outcast London.” 


EVANGELICAL ITALY. 


From an interesting article upon the Gospel Work in 
Italy we gather a few statistics which indicate and confirm 
the progress already made in that peninsula towards true 
spiritual life. We may divide our survey, and under the 
various heads briefly note the indications of the growth of 
faith. Firstly, there are the Protestant Italian Churches, 
then the Free Church, then the Wesleyan and other de- 
nominations of, Methodists. Of the first named there are 
eight, which include more than twelve thousand communi- 
cants as wellas a large number of teachers, etc., working 
under seventy-two ordained ministers. These alone are 
powerful levers in the good work. The Italian FreeChurch 
has fifty agents, and more than three thousand communi- 
cants and scholars. The other powerful denominations 
amongst them have, with the Baptist missions, more ti.:n 
a hundred ministers and agents, with some thousands of 
communicants, scholars, and members. When to these 
are added the foreign denominations, and the missions, 
hospitals, homes, and numerous other means whereby the 
Gospel is spread among the people of Italy, in four hun- 
dred places, with the combined efforts of the Bible and 
other societies, our readers will perceive that the work is 
being well done, and the careful sowing will result in a 
glorious harvest which will be surely gathered, even in 
what was at one time a thorny and stony field of Evan- 
gelical labour. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN CANADA. 

We have on former occasions noticed the work done in 
the Home in Byrom Street, Liverpool, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Birt, and our attention has been now 
directed toacommunication from that lady, who was lately 
at the Distributing Home in Canada, whence the waifs 
wafted across the Atlantic are sent, after proper training 
and education, into service. Mrs. Birt’s report is en- 
couraging, and she tells us the success of past years has 
been well sustained. Applications for eight hundred boys 
and girls have been received, and these demands upon the 
Home are so many proofs that the usefulness and training 
of the young people are appreciated by the settlers. That 
there have been difficulties in bringing up the children will 
readily be conceded when the original condition of the 
waifs is remembered, but the results are now bright happy 
faces, and healthy frames. Obedience is strictly enforced, 
with most beneficial results to all concerned. No matter 
what the boys and girls have been, remarks Mrs. Birt. The 
great question is, what are they now? Her report answers 
the question in a very satisfactory manner, 
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A BARREN LAND. 


The correspondent of a contemporary has drawn atten- 
tion to a district in North Devon, whose inhabitants are as 
sheep without a shepherd. Not far from picturesque 
Westward Ho, and situated at the mouth of the Torridge 
River, is Appledore, a small place inhabited by sailors— 
brave sturdy fellows, as we, who have been amongst them, 
know—and in summer-time by a sprinkling of tourists. 
There is a place of worship in the village, but as itis the 
men do not care toattend it. It may be the service does not 
touch them, or they are, mayhap, too greatly occupied in 
pilotage and fishing to leave home for Sunday services, but 
in any case the correspondent says there is room for a de- 
voted and energetic worker. There is no question of emi- 
gration here; no great sacrifice is entailed; a house will 
be provided rent free to any one who will undertake the 
mission work. But the situation is peculiar. The men 
require sympathy, and much tender forbearance from any 
one strong enough to hold hisown manfully in the struggle. 
There is good, honest, hard worx to be done here near 
home, and we give publicity to the need, as it is not every 
one who is fitted to combat with the question, however he 
may be spiritually qualified for his duties 


RESCUE WORK. 


Our remarks under this head are not prompted by the 
needs of the lowest classes, the thieves, or, by what are of 
more importance, the requirements of the honest poor. 
We have had our hearts wrung, and our feelings deeply 
stirred by tne revelations which have lately been made 
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But there are many, many 
cases in which the honest poor shrink from putting them- 
selves forward, and the reduced gentleman or gentlewo 
man, either from misfortune, or carelessness, or one beset- 
ting sin, have fallen out of the social ranks—they are 


concerning London’s outcasts. 


ashamed to appear, and remain unassisted. In one 
lodging-house many such may be found, who only want 
a kind word or trifling assistance to make an effort. 
They are shabby, and require clothes to make applica- 
tion for work; they are starving, and want food to 
enable them to seek it. There is a rescue here to be 
made as well as among the thieves and others who are 
so hard to part from their surroundings, who find no 
degradation in a close-packed room, and who would live 
thus in any event. Three cases have lately come before us 
in which most respectable people have been unable to ob- 
tain work, and were driven to herd with criminals and the 
degraded, to the extreme danger of their souls. In the 
present crusade, in favour of the “‘ poor,” we may forget 
those who are so only in consequence of their misfortunes, 
who feel the degradation, and wish to become again useful 
in the world. Let us by all means help our needy ones, of 
every class, not only those who will only too frequently re- 
turn to‘ wallow in the mire.” One case to which we may 
refer was that of a young governess, who, suddenly de- 
prived of her situation, was fain to seek shelter in a lodging- 
house, of whose character she was ignorant. Many hun- 
dreds come to London in search of employment, and find 
none. Private benevolence may well be directed into 
these most deserving channels in every parish, and the 
“bitter cry” of the future may be hushed by timely 
aid 
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“THE 


QUESTIONS. 

55. On what occasion were the blessings and cursings 
delivered on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal as Moses had pre- 
dicted ? 

56. What was done with the spoil taken from the city 
of Jericho? 

57. What vision appeared to Joshua at the commence- 
ment of the siege of Jericho? 

58. What number of armed men of the tribes on the east 
of Jordan assisted Joshua in the conquest of the land of 
Canaan? 

59. What place is connected with a most important 
event in the life of St. Mark? 

60. Who is it in the New Testament speaks of David as 
“a man after God’s own heart”? 

61. To what prophecy did Cyrus doubtless allude when 
he said ‘‘ He hath charged me to build Him an house” ? 

62. What five persons were mentioned by name before 
they were born ? 

63. What exhortation concerning cowardice was given 
to the army of Israel preparatory to battle? 

64. To whom did a vision appear similar to that which 
appeared to Saul on his way to Damascus ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 256. 
42. Achan and all that belonged to him were stoned to 
death because he had taken of the spoil at the destruction 
of Jericho. (Josh. vii, 24—26.) 
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43. Of Abel, the son of Adam. (Heb. xi. 4.) 

44. When the soldiers had been sent by the Pharisees to 
take our Lord. (John vii. 45—50.) 

15. Rahab said to the spies, ‘*‘ We have heard how the 
Lord dried up the waters of the Red Sea for you when 
ye came out of Egypt.” (Josh. ii. 10.) 

46. The Hivites, the inhabitants of Gibeon, with whom 
a league was made by Joshua and the people of Israel. 
(Josh. ix. 3- 15.) 

47. As the Sea of Chinnereth. (Numb. xxxiv. 11.) 

48. It was a stone on the slope of the hill overlooking 
the valley of the Jordan, and was used as a boundary mark 
in the division of the land by Joshua, but why placed there 
is not known. (Josh. xv. 6, and xviii. 17.) 

49. The Macedonians. (2 Cor. viii. 1—4.) 

50. As “‘ The ascent or pass of Adummim,” which means 
the “‘red pass,” a name probably given to it from the 
quantity of blood shed there by robbers. (Josh. xv. 7; Luke 
x. 30.) 

51. 1 John iv. 17. 

52. The leader was Arba, who dwelt at Kirjath-Arba, at 
one time called Mamre, and afterwards Hebron. (Josh. 
xiv. 15; Gen. xxxv. 27.) 

53. Thirty-three—two on the east side of Jordan, and 
thirty-one on the other side. (Josh. xii. 2, 4, 24.) 


54. God rained down upon the enemies of Israel a most 
destructive storm of hail, and at Joshua’s command the 
sun and moon stood still. 


(Josh, x, 11—13.) 
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~ The pinnacle of her temple—sings 
The thrush, when evening wakes the choir ; 

And as the anthem grows, she flings 
Her soul into her music, till 

The thoughts that wait upon the Spring 

Break forth and soar on heavenward wing, 
Nor stay, until our bosoms fill 

With echoes from the realms of bliss ; 

While lips, that erst were sinful, kiss 
The steps beneath the throne of light. 

Sing on, O thrush, each eventide, 

And teach our hearts to sing beside 
The angels at the fall of night. 

J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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AND REPENTANCE. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE'S, SOUTHWARK, 


MONG the chosen Twelve two proved 
false to their Master; one “ be- 
trayed” Him, and the other “denied” 
Him. And in the sequel of each of 
these acts the great mystery was ful- 
filled but notaccounted for—‘*The one 
shall be taken, and the other left.” 

Two lives, like two lamps, the one blown 
upon by wind and tempest, and gone out in utter 
darkness—“ the son of perdition;” the other, 
also exposed to wind and storm, but fed all the 
while with refreshing oil, and shaded by a friendly 
hand. This latter, when it had been almost ex- 
tinguished, again revived, and shone brightly 
forth ; yea, more brightly than ever before. That 
man became one of “the very chiefest of the 
Apostles.” 

It was the night preceding the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, a night extending to the dawn, the 
“cock-crowing,” of the following morning. 
Rising up from the Agony at Gethsemane, Jesus 
met the traitor and the Jewish officers, and the 
scene quickly changes to the precincts of the 
palace of the High Priest, whither Jesus was led. 
All the four Evangelists, each in his own inde- 
pendent way, narrate the great story of Simon 
Peter, and what he said and did during that 
eventful night. 

Combining the various narratives, we read the 
story thus :—In the moment of the first alarm, 
“ All the disciples forsook Him and fled.” ‘Two 
of these, recovering from their panic, return, and 
take part in the occurrences of the night. St. 
John tells us that “ Peter and another disciple ” 
—by which designation he means himself— 
“went in with Jesus into the palace of the High 
Priest.” John, availing himself of his personal 
acquaintance with the High Priest, introduces 
both himself and his brother disciple into the 
palace. Proceeding himself into the inner 
part of the house, possibly into the judgment 
hall, he conducted Peter no farther than the 
servants’ hall, and there he left him, alone among 
strangers. 

Consider now the spirit of Peter on this 


occasion. He had been warned against pre- 
sumption and a fall; he did not heed the 
admonition. He was self-exalted, self-reliant, 


and deemed himself to be somewhat above his 
fellow disciples. He would venture far into the 
enemy’s lines, as he had ventured before on 
the moving waters. Neither of these was safe 
ground for him to walk upon, He forgot to 
94; 


** And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.’’—LUKE xxii. 61. 


watch and pray, and voluntarily rushed into 
danger. 

In the servants’ hall was a fire of coals ; it was 
night, and it was cold ; and Peter was in sorrow, 
and sorrow is a cold and cheerless thing. The 
place was well watched—the door and every- 
where—for a great prisoner was in custody that 
night ; and every precaution must be taken 
against any attempt at escape or rescue. The 
Jewish mind was inflamed with ignorant Jewish 
zeal, and a trial was going on within. The hall 
was full of servants and hangers-on, and Peter 
sat among the group that had gathered round the 
fire. It was while he thus sat and mused at all 
the things that were happening, that a maid- 
servant, standing before him, “as he sat,” and 
“looking earnestly” into his face, challenged 
him :—“ And thou also wast with Jesus of 
Nazareth ;” and, thereupon, turning to the others 
that sat by, she openly charged him before them 
all :—‘“* This man was also with Him.” Peter, 
panic-stricken and off his guard, “began to 
sink,” and denied his Master. Then, feeling 
himself unsafe, he sought to withdraw, and, pro- 
ceeding to the porch, he was recognised again, 
and again challenged, ‘This is one of them ;” 
and the cry was taken up by a man in the crowd, 
“Thou art also one of them;” and he denied 
again; and, this time, yet more emphatically, 
“with an oath.” Oh, Peter, thou art sinking 
fast and deep indeed! yet, still he lingers; perhaps 
he could not now get forth. He feels the hue 
and cry has gone out against him, and for a 
whole hour (Luke xxii. 59) he remained in sus- 
pense as to what might next befall him. He was 
then challenged by all that were assembled there. 
The servants had talked it over; suspicion was 
deepened and confirmed. They charge him 
again, and will take no excuse. Even his very 
dialect betrays him as one of the Galilean 
followers of the Nazarene. Yea, more, he is 
personally identified by a kinsman of the High 
Priest’s servant, whose ear Peter had cut off ; and 
so, pressed on all sides, he added fresh intensity 
to his former denials, and now “began he to 
curse and to swear, saying, | know not this man 
of whom ye speak.” 

Did Peter, at this critical moment, cry out, 
within himself, “ Lord, save me, I perish!” for 
he was nearly gone? If he did, his cry was 
speedily answered, for Jesus was just now being 
led out, and, passing through the servants’ hall 
again, and intervening at this supreme moment, 
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and hearing the vehement denial of the perjured 
disciple, two things happened. 

(1) “The cock crew ;” and 

(2) “The Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter.” 

No words; but only a look! Oh, the 
eloquence of that silent gaze! It was what 
Lange calls “the Lord’s great discourse in His 
deep silence ;” and of which good old Bishop 
Hall says, “It was such a look as was able to 
kill and revive at once.” It was a look in 
sorrow, not in anger; in the surprise of sorrow 
that it should be so; His own disciple, and 
the chiefest, to whom He had spoken the 
words about the “keys,” and about the 
“rock ;” it was he that had thus thrice denied 
Him ! 

“And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter.” Those eyes of pity and of love that 
wept for others, now reddened with the tears of 
His more recent agony of blood ; those eyes that 
beamed on leper and on palsied man, on the sin- 
ful woman, and on the Magdalene, are now bent 
upon Peter, in this the moment of his lowest 
degradation. ‘That kindly searching gaze went 
through and through him. A rebuke might have 
hardened him, but the love melted him; and 
“when he thought thereon, he went out, and 
wept bitterly !” 

Oh, Peter! Cephas! “by interpretation, a 
stone!” did that glance smite thee, and rive 
thee, and rend thee, and bring forth waters from 
the stony rock? That loving earnest look was 
the index of the heart of the Saviour, in His 
dealing with His erring child ; and how His heart 
bled, “not only by his means, but also for his 
sake!” That look was Divine grace transform- 
ing a fall into a rising again. It was the fall of 
presumption and pride, and a digging down to 
the deep foundation, for a new beginning of a 
better and a nobler life. That fall killed pride, 
and saved the man. It was the discipline of God, 
the rough-hewing, in Divine compassion and in 
tender love, to prepare that stone for the place it 
was to occupy in the spiritual temple, the Church 
of the Son of God. 

How honest a Book is the Bible, to tell out 
and thus confess this sad story to angels and to 
men! And all the four Evangelists narrate it ; 
and the most searching narrative of all is that of 
St. Mark, who is supposed to have written his 
Gospel under the immediate and personal direc- 
tion of St. Peter himself. In this light it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Mark is, in this story, 
unsparing of Peter, as well in what he relates as 
in what he omits. It is in St. Mark we read 
that Peter “ began to curse and to swear,” and not 
in St. Luke and St. John; and, while St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke record that Peter “wept 
bitterly,” St. Mark simply says “he wept,” and 
speaks nothing of the “ bitterness,” By himself 


his worst is told ; his best is left unsaid, or to be 
said by others. 

At this stage of the story, the curtain falls 
upon the repentant disciple, in bitter tears, 
When it rises again, what and where shall we 
find him? With Judas? wandering in hopeless- 
ness? lost in despair? Nay, not so; Judas 
sought not Christ, whom he had wronged; but 
“went out to the associates of his guilt, the Chief 
Priests, and they gave him in his despair the 
final blow.” (Lange.) Peter had the blessedness 
of the privilege of communion with his Lord, 
and, in his tears, the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up. Judas went out to the dark- 
ness of the night, to midnight darkness (within 
and without); but Peter went out at the “ cock- 
crowing,” the rising dawn, the bright new 
morning of a better hope, of a brighter promise. 
The same shrill call that awoke him from his sleep 
in sin, announced the dawning of the day of life 
renewed, with all its possibilities for better things, 

And this hope was not long delayed for its 
enjoyment. The curtain rises again on the Morn- 
ing of the Resurrection; and the very first 
message of the angels to the women at the 
sepulchre was, “Go your way ; tell His disciples 
and Peter that He goeth before you into Galilee: 
there shall ye see Him, as He said unto you.” 
(Mark xvi. 7.) And why this special mention of 
Peter by name? Why should he have been thus 
singled out, and the invitation to Galilee thus 
pointedly sent to him? A broken spirit needs re- 
freshment ; a bleeding heart needs the “ oil and 
wine” of the Good Samaritan. Peter felt himself 
to have fallen and to be an outcast. The “ look” 
had roused him, but it needed a “word” to 
comfort him. And in this special mention of 
Peter’s name was the loving token of his Lord 
that His disciple was not an outcast, was not 
rejected, but was still accounted, in the Master's 
sight, as one of the chosen Twelve—‘‘Go your 
way ; tell His disciples and Peter.” 

And yet we have not completed the stepping- 
stones of this progressive story ; we are not yet 
across the stream, and fully landed on the other 
side. We read on; and in the threefold renewed 
commission to Peter we find the full and complete 
pardon of his threefold sin ; thrice lifted up after 
his threefold fall. 

And it was on this wise: St. John must tell 
the story, and in his own very words, 

The scene is by the Sea of Tiberias, The 
meeting in Galilee has taken place, and Peter is 
there, with other disciples. A draught of fishes 
had been taken ; a fire of coals kindled ; they had 
dined. 

“And when they had dined, Jesus saith to 





Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 


Me more than these? He saith unto Him, Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that T love Thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed My lambs, 
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“He saith to him again the second time, “And he said unto Him, Lord, thou knowest 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? He all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee. Jesus 
saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I saith unto Him, Feed My sheep.” 
love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed My 
sheep. 


“He saith unto him the third time, Simon, ig . 7 4 : ” 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? Peter was 
grieved because He said unto him the third time, Through such a process, out of such a furnace, 
Lovest thou Me?” came forth one of the foremost men of all the 


3ut, Peter, didst thou not think how Twelve—Peter, the Apostle of Christ. Out of 
“orieved” thy Lord and Master must have been weakness he was made strong, and was led to 
when thou didst deny Him “the third time,” understand from his own experience what it was 
and with a persistency in wrong didst, with to preach “repentance,” and “ conversion,” and 
oaths and imprecations, call heaven and earth to the “blotting out of sins,” and of “the times 
witness that thou knewest not the Man! Then of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 
why this “grief” of thine at the threefold test (Acts iii. 19.) Such was the root, thus watered, 
that was to remind thee of the threefold fall? thus tended, and such the fruit of the after- 
The root must answer to the branches, andfor the days. ‘And when thou art converted, strengthen 
thrice denying thou must thrice confess thy Lord! thy brethren.” (Luke xxii. 32.) 








HIS SECOND SELF. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. I took my place at the head of his bed, and he 
looked up. 

“Ah!” he said, in a feeble voice, “it is Frank. 
JARY scarcely Thank you for coming. I sent for you because I 
spoke to me as had something to say.” 


MR. MUNKOE’S SERMON. 


i) we hurried along “Had you not better keep what you have to say 
| through thedark- until to-morrow, Mr. Arden?” said the doctor. 
ness to the Rec- “To-morrow,” he answered, with a faint smile. 


tory ; but I had “To-morrow I may not be here.” Then, to Mary, 
drawn her hand who was kneeling by his bedside, “ You must be 
within my arm, brave, my darling. Have you and I not faced this 
and those mo- already? Get up and give me some of the medicine 
ments, full as that makes me strong. Dr. Ashe will not mind.” 
they were of sor- The doctor took the bottle from Mary’s trembling 
rowful suspense, hand and poured out a strong dose, and then Mr. 
were made sweet Arden begged that he and I should be left alone 
to me by the together for half-an-hour. 





thought of her My feelings may be imagined, but I cannot put 
dependence upon them into words. Oh, how full I was of burning 
— s=a9 Myloveandcare. devotion! At this moment, as I write, I experience 


When I went in- a faint return of the love and passion that were 
to Mr. Arden’s room that evening I was ready—nay, surging through my heart, and that would presently, 
longing—to make his last hours easier by pledging I believed, find expression. But how strange, how 


myself sacredly to the service of his child. great a surprise lay in store for me! 
The doctor and nurse were with him. The strong tonic had given my dear old friend 


“ ” . ae - 
He has been as bad as he can be,” the former __ fictitious strength, for as soon as we were alone he 
Whispered to me. “But, thank God, he’s better began to speak in a quiet steady voice. 


now. He'll pull through once more.” “ Frank,” he said, laying his wasted hand upon my 
He lay, indeed, very still, with closed eyes and arm, “do you remember a conversation we had a few 

lips, and cheeks of an ashen colour; but the ex- weeks ago?” 

pression of his face was calm, and he appeared to be “Yes, yes,” TL answered. “IT remember it well. I 


free from suffering, have not changed, Mr, Arden,” 
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“Stop a moment, Frank. You must not be so 
impulsive. Listen to what I have to say, and then 
you shall answer me. When I allowed you to speak 
as you did, my poor boy, I was under a wrong 








Frank. When you spoke to me, you too were 
under a mistaken impression, You thought your 
parents would be glad. You know now that they 
have other views for you.” 














““*Do you think it is all true?’ ”—p. 326. 


impression. I was foolish enough to fancy that what 
you wished might be for your benefit as well as my 
little girl’s,” 

“And is it not?” I cried. ‘Oh, Mr. Arden, do 
you mean to say——” 

He interrupted me. 

“T mean to say nothing that you do not know, 


I answered, hastily, that I knew nothing for 
certain, 

“ But even if it were so,” I went on, “I deny that 
any one has the right to dispose of our lives for us.” 

“ Your circumstances are exceptional, Frank. You 
will admit that. Few sons are so bound to their 
parents as you are to yours,” 
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“ft know, I know; and I love them; I honour 
them. But, even for their sakes, how could I sin? 
It would be a sin to offer marriage to one woman 
while my heart was full of another. 
all mistaken. The poor girl, whom I believe my 
friends wish me to marry, would not have me at any 


Besides, you are 


price.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, I know it is, for I am her friend ; she has 
given me her confidence.” 

“But women change.” 

“T do not think she will. However, that is a 
question into which I have no right to enter. Mr. 
Arden” (I spoke reproachfully), “I thought you had 
quite another motive in sending for me.” 

He turned his sad eyes upon me, and said, in the 
gentlest way— 

“Do not mistake me, my dear boy. I feel as much 
confidence in you as I did the other day ; and if it 
were possible, I would gladly join your hands with 
my Mary’s before I die. But I see everything more 
clearly now than I did then. I see that it would be 
wrong of me to allow you to bind yourself. Promises 
should not be made to the dying. We know no- 
thing, nothing of what may come after us.” Then, 
after a brief silence, for I was too deeply moved to 
speak a single word, he went on, “ you may continue 
to love one another ; and a gracious Providence may 
bring you together some day ; and should that ever 
happen, you will know that if it is permitted to the 
spirits of the departed to revisit those they have loved 
onearth, my spirit will be near you, rejoicing in your 
joy. But now, I confess, I see only hindrances. 
Therefore, I give back to you, solemnly, as it was 
given to me, the word you pledged the other day.” 

I said to myself that I would not take it back— 
that I considered my pledge still as binding and as 
sacred as when it was given ; but, being fearful of 
exciting Mr. Arden, I refrained from expressing my 
feelings aloud, and he, thinking, no doubt, from my 
silence, that I had given way, went on, in a lower and 
more broken voice— 

“T have been wrong. I have been faithless. In 
these hours of pain and weakness, my God has been 
teaching me that lesson—the last lesson I shall learn 
upon earth. The longest way is short—a few years 
—a very few—some cares—some joys—some sorrows 
—and all is over. When Mary’s mother died I 
thought the time would be so long. Now it is all— 
all—gone. So it will be with my child—with you. 
You will come to us—by different ways, or by the 
same ways—why should this matter? From where 
I stand now it all seems of such small moment.” 

I did not venture to answer a single word. I felt 
that my old friend had already stepped beyond us ; 
that our cares, our anxieties, our little hopes and 
fears were no longer his, and, while I listened to his 
rambling talk, a deep awe took possession of me. 
He was with us, but he was not of us. His feet 
were standing on the border-land ; his eyes, growing 
dim to the things of earth, were fixed upon the land 
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that is very far away ; his ears were intent on other 
sounds than the voices of those who here were dear to 
him, and already—this was the thought which was 
Could 
it be that the light which shone upon him was the 
light of eternity, that now at last, now first, he beheld 
life and time, and sorrow and labour, our brief joys, 
and our pains, which are but for a moment, in some- 
thing like their true proportions ? 

This was the feeling which held me silent and 
spell-bound that evening, so that I could not even 
plead, as I had intended, that my old friend would 
still look upon me as his daughter’s guardian ; and 
when, at last, I bade him good-night, I was impressed 
with the belief that I should never again see him 
in life. But I was mistaken. The sight of Mary’s 
pale face in the Rectory pew on the following morn- 
ing, and the reassuring smile she gave me, proved 
that her father was not only alive, but very much 
better. 

Never, so long as I live, shall I forget that Sunday 
morning. 

I had experienced some difficulty in persuading 
Augusta to join us at church ; but I had at length 
succeeded. 

“Tt does not much matter,” she had said, in her 
languid way. “If it pleases you, I will go.” 

These words expressed pretty accurately her state 
of feeling during the service. I watched her from 
time to time furtively. There was no hope in her 
face, no brightness; she knelt, and stood, and sat 
down in her place mechanically, like one without 
interest in what was going on. I knew how dan- 
gerous this indifference was, and being unable through- 
out the service to think of anything but my fear, I 
kept wondering about the sermon, and hoping, with 
a most fervent hope and longing, that Mr. Munroe 
had found the word for which I had asked him. 

The service was over, the last hymn had been 
sung, and he stood in his place before the people. 
I noticed that he was much paler than usual, and 
that there was a tense look in his face, as if he 
had braced his nerves to the performance of a great and 
difficult task. I saw Augusta cast a swift, searching 
look at his face, and then she dropped her veil and 
leaned back in her corner, and I looked at her no 
more. 

I will not, for many reasons, give any detailed 
account of the sermon we heard that day; but the 
central idea, which, by argument and illustration, it 
strove to set forth, I will try, for the sake of my 
story, most briefly to render. The subject was 
sorrow, or rather looking on upon sorrow, for the 
preacher addressed himself not so much to those who 
had any particular grief of their own, as to the many 
who in this world of mystery have their hearts rent 
by seeing suffering which they can neither cure nor 
alleviate. In touching words he showed how the 
apparent uselessness of the sufferings of our beloved 
make them so terribly hard for us to bear. If any 
good was done by them, we say, we might at least 


so strange to me—he saw things differently. 
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understand, As it is, we cannot; we see the suf- 
fering, we hear the cries of anguish, we feel, even as 
if it had fallen upon our own quivering flesh, the 
lash of their pain, and a black horror of despair, an 
impatience, too bitter and too awful to be put into 
words, takes possession of us. Why, why is it all ? 
Who can tell us? Who can help us to find out? So 
we cry, and sometimes it seems to us as if, in all the 
universe, there was neither voice nor person to 
answer. 

“ I do not presume to tell you,” said Mr, Munroe, 
his face kindling with a strange rapture, ‘‘ that I have 
worked out this—one of the deepest of all earthly 
problems ; but I have a few thoughts, a few ideas, 
which I would willingly pass on to you, and which, 
possibly, if God will, may give you some help and 
comfort. 

“ Progress is one of life’s great laws. But progress 
has a dual aspect. There is a spiritual, as well as a 
temporal body, and there is a progress of the spirit, 
as well as a progress in time and sense. We know 
how temporal progress is wrought out ; we may have 
observed how, in almost every case, the great reforms, 
the scientific discoveries, the victories over despotism, 
the inventions that further the triumphs of civili- 
sation—have their martyrs—are brought to men by 
the fiery road of sacrifice. So is it also in the 
spiritual world. Humanity, I believe, is working 
upwards. History, the facts of our modern life, sad 
as some of them may be, nay, the very testimony of 
our own hearts, tell the same truth. But this pro- 
gress can only be achieved in one way—through 
suffering. Consciously or unconsciously on the part 
of those who suffer—and, in many eases, alas! it is 
the latter—the pain, the sorrow, the failures, the 
despair of humanity are working out its redemption. 
Look at the Cross and read the legend written there— 
written in letters of fire, for all the world to read. It 
was to show us the glory of service and the divinity 
of suffering, as well as to redeem us to Himself, that, 
for those awful hours of His passion, our Saviour 
hung upon the cross. 

“Consider this, those of you whom the mystery of 
sorrow so oppresses that you can see in the heavens 
no rainbow-arch of promise. Consider it, and take 
the comfort to your hearts. I will ask you a simple 
question, and then, perhaps, you will realise what I 





mean. Do we grieve when those we love are pros- 
perous, rich, powerful, chosen out from the multitude 
for honour and distinction? No, no; for the faithful 
heart rejoices in the good of its friend. But, when 
we look upon the sorrow of our beloved, it is more 
—much more—than this that we behold, for they 
have been thought worthy to stand in high places ; 
yea, very near our King Himself. They are of kin 
with Him, Who was the Man of Sorrows ; theirs is 
the glory and rapture of sacrifice.” 

I give the barest outline of the sermon, which I do 
not think was understood by many in the congre- 
gation. For my own part, I cannot say that I fully 
realised its meaning until long after. But upon two 


~ 


who were present it made a deep impression, As { 
glanced at Mary Arden, when she rose from her 
knees, after the prayer that followed the sermon, I 
was glad to see a most tranquil, even happy, ex- 
pression upon her face; and Augusta, I could see, 
was moved and interested. 

She and I walked together to the hotel, for Mrs, 
Mortimer had taken possession of my parents, When 
we reached the door, she said— 

“Let us go down upon the shore for a few 
minutes.” 

We went on, in perfect silence, till we were close 
to the water; then she stopped, and said, in a low 
voice— 

“There seemed to be some hope in what he said, 
Do you think it is all true?” 

“T hope so,” I answered; “the thought is at 
least good.” 

“Good!” she burst out; “itis divine. Al! can 
you not see the beauty, the comfort? To think of 
them no more as lost—ruined—abandoned! For that 
is the sting—abandoned—left to perish—they who 
were so noble.” 

Her voice almost failed her; but, after a few 
moments’ pause, she went on— 

“He says they are not abandoned: they are 
chosen ; their place is higher than ours. Oh, if I 
only knew this—if I were sure of it—I think I could 
bear everything.” 

Her words gave the strongest, the most vivid 
illustration to the sermon. 

“You have understood what Mr. Munroe meant 
much better than I did,” I cried out. 

“Understood! I thought it was all so clear,” she 
said. Then, after another brief silence, ‘He must 
have suffered. He could never have spoken so if he 
had not known what this sorrow is.” 

“Tf he suffers,” I said, “it must be through his 
sympathies, for his own lot is happy and tranquil. 
He has the work for which he cares ; he is suc- 
cessful in it ; his people love him.” 

But still she persisted. “‘ He must know, he must 
have felt. How else could he have found the very 
word I wanted?” And she returned to it, as one 
who has been charmed by some bewitching melody, 
sings over and over its haunting refrain. “ Not 
lost, not abandoned—chosen ! It must be true. Yes ; 
I am sure of it. The idea is too beautiful not to 
have a meaning behind it.” 

“Do you think, then,” I said, “that all beautiful 
thoughts are true?” 

“T am sure that the most beautiful are,” she 
answered, “It is their truth which makes them so 
lovely to us. We cannot really love what is false.” 

“That is exactly what Mr. Munroe says,” I said. 
“How I wish you could talk over these things 
with him!” 

“Tf,” answered Augusta, “it was Mr. Munroe who 
preached this morning, I should very much like to 
see and speak to him.” 

“Should you?” I cried out, eagerly. “ Then, to- 
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norrow, if you will allow me, I will bring him to the 
hotel.” 

I was afraid I had spoken with too much em- 
phasis, for that these two should meet was, at this 
time, my strongest desire ; but, to my surprise, she 
answered me in a gentle humble way, accepting 
my offer at once, and thanking me most touchingly 
for what I had done for her. She was altogether 
so unlike herself, that, after having answered her 
as well as I could, and taken her back to her mother 
at the hotel, I was possessed with a vague sense of 
uneasiness about her. 

This did not pass away until, on the Monday 
afternoon, I went, with Mr. Munroe, to pay her and 
her mother a visit ; for then only did I fully realise 
the nature of the change that had come to my poor 
friend. She was sad still, even sadder, I thought, 
than before ; for the defiant mood, which had made 
her repress sternly any outward manifestation of 
pain, had passed away, but her manner had lost its 
recklessness, and there was an expression of hope in 
her face. 

She received us kindly, and so did Mrs. Mortimer ; 
but we had no talk worth recording. In fact (this 
was generally the ease when my good aunt was with 
¢, with 


us) we were reduced, after a time, to listening, 
more or less of acquiescence, to her unceasing flow of 
detached and undetached observations. 

When we rose to take onr leave, Augusta said that 
she hoped they would meet Mr. Munroe again. 

It is impossible to express the relief and comfort 
I felt now that 
the crushing sense of my responsibility was removed, 
and that I could sleep and wake without being con- 
stantly haunted by fear of a danger that I might be 
powerless to avert. I was free, above all, to give 
my time and attention elsewhere. 


which her new manner gave me. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FURTHER CONFIDENCES, 
DurINnG the week which followed that memorable 
Sunday, [ was often at the rectory. Mr. Arden con- 
tinued in very much the same state, and though, 
seeing that he was unable now to speak easily, we 
had little more conversation, I knew, from the smile 
of welcome on his face whenever I went into his 
room, that he was pleased to have me with him. And 
meanwhile Mary and IT met continually. 
strange sad time. 


It was a 
We were so near one to the other, 
occupied by the same care, suffering from the same 
sorrow, wrought upon by the same anxiety ; and yet, 
to my feeling at least, we were separated by a dis- 
tance that was almost infinite. For, as day followed 
day, I became ever more clearly convinced, either 
that she did not return my love, or else that a hin- 
drance more insuperable than any I had dreamed of 
lay between us. Until, however, I could briag word, 
as I hoped to be able to do before long, of my parents’ 
free consent to our engagement, I thought it well, for 
her sake, to say nothing more about my love. 
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I now looked out for an opportunity of speaking 


quietly to my mother. On the face of it this might 
have seemed easy enough ; but, as a fact, I found it 
for some days perfectly impossible to have a word 
with her alone. 
was reading to my father, or she was visiting, or 
Mrs. I began at last to 
feel, with some impatience, that she had leisure for 
every one in the world but me. 

But one day, as I was walking home from the 
rectory, I met her on the shore : she was returning 
from a visit to one of her friends amongst the fisher- 
folk, and she had an empty basket on her arm. Here 
was the very opportunity I had been looking for. 
I hurried on gladly to meet her, took possession of 
her basket, and proposed that we should walk heme 
together. “It is such a lovely afternoon,” I said ; 
“surely we need not hurry.” I added, after the im- 
pulsive manner of my age and condition, that I had 
been looking out for days upon days for such an 


She was busy in the house, or she 


Mortimer was with her. 


opportunity as this, and that it seemed to me some- 
times as if she had time for everything except speak- 
ing tome. At this my poor mother looked up at 
me in a fluttered, anxious way. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Frank,” she said; “ we see each other often 
enough ; but, of course, Mrs. Mortimer being here 
makes me busy. In fact, I think we ought to make 
haste now. She promised me a visit this evening.” 

“Then leave father to entertain her,” I said ; “you 
know how remarkable she thinks him. I want to 
have a little talk with you.” 

I drew her hand within my arm, and made her 
stop to look with me at the sunlit sea, for I knew 
what I had to say would disappoint and grieve her, 
and I was trying to muster courage to say it in the 
best way. My mother, no doubt, was bracing herself, 
in the meantime, to listen to my story, for it was she, 
Laying her 
hand on my arm, she said, tremulously, “ You say 
you have something to tell me, Frank. Surely it is 
nothing that I do not expect to hear.” I 
that I hoped she did expect my news ; that, if she 
had asked me the same question a few days before, I 
should have certainly answered yes ; but that latterly 
I had become a little afraid and suspicious. If I 
was mistaken in the suspicion I had formed, I hoped 
she would scold me well for my conceit. And there- 
with I poured out the story of my love. I did not 
look into my mother’s face while I spoke. I felt 
sure that her will and my will were divergent, and 
since this was the first time in my life I had ever set 


and not I, who began our conversation. 


answered 


myself consciously in opposition to her, I suffered an 
indescribable pang at the thought of how far apart our 
divergence might lead us. 

But this did not make me falter. On the contrary, 
I felt all the more called upon to speak plainly and 
with decision. 

There is no necessity to repeat all I said. I am 
afraid lovers’ raptures are pretty much the same all 
over the world, and I spared my poor mother nothing. 
I spoke of my early days, and of how Mary and I had 
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ages Ap 
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grown up together, iearning, piaying, working in 
company. I told her how, during my toilsome life in 
London, the image of my playmate’s bright face had 
come to me often and often, bringing comfort and 
hope. I spoke of my return home, when, seeing her 
again, I had .found out suddenly, but once for all, 
that the love which changes a boy into a man, had 
taken possession of my heart, nevermore to leave it. 
I spoke of my strong certainty that to her and my 
father Mary would be the best and tenderest of 
daughters, and asked if it would not be better that 
I skeu'd bring to our house a young girl whom 
we knew, than one who was a perfect stranger to 
us all? ‘“‘ Answer me, mother,” I said at last. “ You 
know I am never perfectly happy unless I have 
your approval. Will you not help me now ?” 

All this time my mother had neither spoken nor 
moved, 

I looked into her face, and I was startled by her 
pallor and the sad expression of her eyes. When I 
urged her to speak, she pressed her hand to her fore- 
head, as if she were bewildered, 

“You must give me time, Frank,” she said. ‘Tam 
surprised. I did not think things had gone so far as 
this. Have you considered everything ? ” 

“T think I have, mother,” I answered. 

* That you have nothing—that Mary has nothing ?” 

“You forget that I have been earning money for 
some time past,” I answered, proudly. 

My mother shook her head, and there came a sad 
smile to her lips. 

“My poor blind boy!” she murmured. “So you 
really think you earn your salary ?” 

“T do not think. I am certain. No two clerks 
in the office do the same amount of work that I do.” 

“Work? Ah, yes! I can believe that. I know 
you have done your best. But surely you know that 
your uncle is the only merchant in London who 
would allow you to earn a sufficient salary to live 
upon while you are learning your business ?” 

I answered that this was perfectly true : I admitted 
that my uncle took a particular interest in me ; but 
I asserted that there was no mystery in this. ‘“ He 
is attached to you,” I said: “I believe he likes me a 
little, and, as for my salary, he told me from the first 
that he would not give me money unless I earned it.” 

“Well, Frank,” said my mother, with a sigh, 
“we need not dispute the point—it will soon be put 
to the test.” 

“What do you mean, mother ?” 

“T mean that, if you are really engaged to Mary 
Arden, and if your uncle hears of it, you will have to 
earn your salary in some other office.” 

“ But Lam not engaged yet,” I said. 

“Did not Mary and ler father accept you ?” 

“Mary will say nothing. I cannot find out how 
she feels. I am in despair about her. And Mr, 
Arden, who had given his full consent to our engage- 
ment, sent for me when he thought himself dying, to 
say that I must do nothing which could hurt your 
interests or myown. This talk of interests, in such 


“ 
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a connection, is maddening. You must feel it as T do, 
mother—you, with your refined ideas ! Will you not 
help me ?” 

“Ah!” she said : “if the circumstances were only 
different !” ; 

“Others have fought the world for themselves, 
mother. Why cannot I do the same?” 

“Others! But are others placed as you are? 
Have others . 

And here, making a strong effort, my mother broke 
short. 

“T must not speak to you so,” she said, in a broken 
voice : “it would vex your father, Frank. If you are 
really not actually engaged, as you say, will you make 
me a promise ?” 

“YT will promise anything,” I said, “that I can 
reasonably hope to perform.” 

“What I wish is reasonable—most reasonable, 
You are young: Mary is still younger. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, you could not see 
anything of one another for some years. Let things, 
for the present, be as they are. Say nothing to your 
father, say nothing to your uncle.” 

“Tf I promise this, will you be on my side? Will 
you, if ever the time comes when I can claim my 
wife before the world, receive her as your daughter?” 

My mother paused for a few seconds before she 
answered ; but to me her hesitation gave importance 
to her words. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will give you this promise. I 
have always loved Mary, and I love her still. I be- 
lieve her to be good and true and noble. But, Frank, 
I know the world. Poverty is hard to bear. Besides, 
I had so many hopes. However, I must say no more 
about them, All Task now is that, for your own 
sake and Mary’s, you will act with a little ordinary 
prudence.” 

Here our conversation ended, for we were near the 
road, and Augusta Fanshawe, dressed, as she had 
been since she arrived at our village—in the deepest 
black—was walking slowly to meet us. 

“My mother is at the cottage,” she said when we 
joined her ; “at least, I think she is. We parted in the 
valley just below you. But pray do not hurry, Lady 
Varley,” she added, with a lip-smile. “She has a 
long list of questions to ask Sir Henry, and I am 
sure she will have nothing to say to you until they 
are all answered.” 

“ And what have you been doing with yourself all 
this long summer-day ?” asked my mother as we 
strolled on together. 

“1?” said Augusta. “Let me see. I think I 
spent some hours writing letters ; and then I went 
out into the village to see if I could find any one 
more wretched than myself, and, long before I had 
succeeded, I met Mr. Munroe, and _ he introduced me 
to a friend of yours. Frank” (she looked up at me 
reproachfully), “I think I must quarrel with you for 
not having introduced her to me yourself. She is 
the sweetest human being I have ever set my eyes 
upon.” 
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My mother, whose face was touched with a shade 
of vexation, said, hastily, “ I suppose it was our ree- 
tor’s daughter whom you met. She is very pretty, 
and is much beloved in the village. Now her father 
is so ill, she and Mr. Munroe manage the parish be- 
tween them.” 

“Mr. Arden is fortunate in his assistants,” said 
Augusta. “ But is it true that he is so very ill?” 

“T fear he will never be better in this world,” an- 
swered my mother. 

“ And what will become of that charming girl ?” 





“TI hurried on gladly 


“Poor Mary will have to 
the world. She has been educated well, so most 
likely she will go out as a It is a sad 
case, but there are, unhappily, many like it,” said my 
mother. 

By this time we were near the cottage, and within 
sound of Mrs. Mortimer’s voice, which had a cheerful 
and excited ring. Struck by the extent of my father’s 
erudition, she had started early in the afternoon for 


make her own way in 


governess. 


the cottage, with the express purpose of being in- 
structed. When we arrived she had been 
about an hour, and had, as we afterwards heard, 


there for 


asked the most bewildering number of questions : 


but her thirst for information was by no means 
quenched, for she was asking questions still ; 
searcely waited for one to be answered before 
brought out another ; and she now looked like 
who had not been able to assimilate all the mental 
nourishment she had taken in. 

“Dear Lady Varley,” 
had shaken hands with her, “I hope you will not 


think me rude for saying that I have been almost 


she 
she 


one 


she cried, when my mother 
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glad to find you out to-day. Your husband and [ 
have had such a delightful conversation. But you 
should make him write a book. It is a hundred 
pities for such talent as his to be hidden. He knows 
everything—yes, positively everything—and he tells 
you about it in such an interesting way. I have 
Only I have been wishing for a 
note-book all the time. 
memory. 
at a time, and, unfortunately, it is generally the 
wrong thing. Mr. Mortimer is always teasing me 


been entranced. 
I have the most shocking 
I can never remember more than one thing 





to meet her.”—p. 327. 


about the way in which I jumble up my scraps of 
knowledge.” 

“T think you are maligning yourself,” said my 
father, mildly. “I have just been wondering at your 
large stock of information.” 

‘“* How kind of you, how very kind of you to say 
so!” said the lady, flying off into another little rap- 
“That is the best of really clever people,” she 
“They are always so 
Somebody says that the severe critics are 


ture. 
added, aside, to my mother. 
indulgent. 
people who have failed to do anything particular 
I think that must be true. Being on 
good terms with ourselves makes us in a good temper 
with all the world.” 

“Then you must always be on good terms with 


themselves. 


yourself, for you are always good-tempered,” I said ; 
and though my aunt called me a saucy boy for this 
little speech, and predicted all kinds of dreadful 
discoveries when she and I were continually under 
the same roof, I could see that it pleased her. 

I was happy to find that she refrained meanwhile 
from further hints and innuendoes about the state of 
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I think she had 
been tutored on the subject, for she was now perfectly 


Oceasionally I could see that 
she was sorely tempted to enter upon the dangerous 


affairs between myself and Augusta. 
respectful to us both. 


topic ; but she kept herself well in check, and even 
when Augusta requested me, in that queenly manner 
which she knew so well how to assume, to show her 
my favourite flowers in the garden, no remark was 
made by any one. 

Our little strip of garden was commanded, to its 
When we 
were outside, Augusta, who knew this, asked me to 


remotest bound, by the parlour window. 


go on to the bridge which crossed the stream that ran 
through the valley below us. As we stood there 
together, looking down upon the broken water, she 
told me, in swift, breathlessly spoken words, that she 
had been writing to several people whese addresses 
She 
was following my advice; she was getting facts 
together, and that morning she had received a letter, 
which she wished me to read. 

“ Look over it at 
part with it, even for an hour. Remember, as you 
read, that it relates to the last month of his life.” 

She put the letter in my hands, and T read it 
It was written evidently by an 
unlettered man, for it was brief and simple, but its 


she had found out from some one in London. 


onee,” she said, “ for I cannot 


through at once. 
testimony was clear. 


the writer, not by money, for he had little enough of 
that, but by his good company, and his good advice. 


Perey Rowlandson had helped 


He was as true a man as ever lived. 

“That is good—very good,” I said, giving back 
the letter to Augusta, 

“T expect to hear more,” she answered, with ex- 
citement. “Several other letters are on the way. I 
mean to work up his history from the beginning. 
And you—have you heard anything ?” 

“T had a letter from Anson yesterday. Unfortu- 
nately he is away just now. He was ordered to take 
But he tells me that he knows 
many of the circumstances, and that he thinks he 


rest and change. 


has a clue, which, as soon as he returns, he will 
followup. Tam only staying on here for Mr. Arden’s 
sake. As soon as I know how his illness will turn, 
I shall go Have you anything 
more to tell me ?” 

“Only one thing. You must not let your uncle 
know that you are interesting yourself in this.” 
There is no necessity. But why 


back to London. 


“ Of course not. 
do you wish it ?” 

Her colour rose, and she looked down silently into 
the stream. I thought she was offended with me 
for asking the question, and was about to pass to 
another subject, when, saying it was best after all to 
be -perfectly open, and that half-confidences were 
dangerous, she held up her head and looked at me in 
her proudest manner. 

“Do you remember our last conversation before 
you left London, Frank ?” she asked. 

“T remember it very well. You gave me a com- 
mission, which I was not able to fulfil.” 
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“When you had gone,” said the poor girl, her lips 
trembling pitifully, despite her efforts to be calm, “I 
had no one to speak to, no one to tell me anything, 
Tcould not bear it, and at last I wrote to Perey 
Rowlandson.” 

“ But I thought you did not know his address,” 
I said. 

“And you were right,” she answered, “I did not.” 

“ But how then could you send your letter?” 

“T did not send it. I took it to my step-father, 
and asked him to find the address for me.” 

“Your step-father—my uncle!” I cried, in amaze- 
ment. “ How could you ?” 

“Ah! you may well ask. 
sperate. 
step-father is far stronger than I am.” 

“What became of the letter?” I asked. 

“Tt was burnt in my presence. There was nothing 
in it—merely a request that Perey would call upon 
me. I had made out a little scheme for helping him, 
and I said, in my poor letter, that I wished to speak 
to him about business. But I was told that I was 
imprudent. Things were not done in that way in 
the world.” 
“That is true,” she said, bitterly, “and it is so much 
the worse for the world and the unhappy people in it. 
If we were all more direct ; if we were not afraid of 
giving way to our good feelings ; if we did not do 


I am afraid I was de- 
It did no good, as you may imagine, for my 


Her eyes flashed with indignant scorn. 


things just because we see other people do them, and 
refrain from doing other things because it is the 
custom, the world would be both happier and more 
But,” with a sad smile, “I must not 
Come back to the 


interesting. 
treat you to any more rhapsodies, 
cottage.” 

This happened on Saturday. 
day there was better news from the rectory, and I 
did not go up, as usual, in the afternoon, But after 
evening service in the little church, during which 
Mary’s seat was empty, I found one of the servants 
from the rectory waiting for me in the porch, Mr. 
Arden was much worse, and wished to see me. 

With a heavy heart I obeyed the summons, and 
the event fell out as I had feared. Before the light 
of a new morning dawned in the eastern sky, our 
dear old friend was lying still, with placid face and 
rigid limbs, and pulses dulled for ever to the fierce 
throbbing of pain. The angel of death, who is the 
Father’s messenger, had borne his gentle spirit away 
from us, 


On the following 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN LONDON AGAIN, 


I ALWAYS look back with pride and pleasure to the 
part my mother took in the melancholy events of 
the next few days. She acted like herself, royally, 
and with a noble disregard of consequences. Had 
Mary been her own daughter, or my betrothed wife, 
she could not have shown her more loving tender- 


ness. Though smarting with a keen sense of 

















disappointment—such disappointment as would have 
made many women bitter—she allowed no trace of 
her feeling to escape her, During those long sad 
days, when the presence of the beloved dead seemed 
still to haunt the darkened house, though the watch- 
ful care which had for so many months surrounded 
him was over for ever, she stayed with Mary at the 
rectory, comforting her as only a mother could have 
done. When everything was over, when the blinds 
were raised to let in the light, and every-day life 
began again, she offered that Mary should, for a time 
at least, make her home at the cottage. I would 
stay at the hotel, she said, for the remainder of my 
time in the country ; there would be plenty of room, 
and they would be delighted to have a friend and 
companion of Mary’s age. She even, as I afterwards 
heard, urged this plan with some little insistence ; and 
Mary, who knew more about our affairs than my 
mother imagined, while she firmly declined the offer, 
was touched to the heart by its magnanimity. 

Not being nearly so helpless as some of us thought 
her, Mary had, in the meantime, made her own ar- 
rangements, She had written to the only one of her 
father’s relatives of whom she knew anything (his 
half-sister, as we heard later), and on the day after 
the funeral this lady came herself to the rectory to 
supervise the sale of Mr. Arden’s furniture and other 
effects, and to carry Mary away with her. My 
mother, who was there when she arrived, described 
her to us, “A clever, managing woman,” she said, 
“not unkindly, but also not interesting.” Mary 
would have only a temporary home with her. This, 
indeed, was all she asked ; all she would, under any 
circumstances, have accepted. Her aunt told my 
mother frankly, that having a large family, and not 
being well off, she and her girls had to scrape and 
contrive to make both ends meet. But they would 
willingly give Mary house-room until she could find 
a situation likely to suit her, and she would have the 
benefit of their advice and experience. 

Those who have ever felt as I did then will 
imagine how all this tortured me. There were mo- 
ments during those dark days when I felt as if I 
should go mad. “ House-room ; a situation likely to 
suit ; advice ; experience!” The words fell upon my 
heart like drops of molten metal on living nerves. 
The pain of pity and longing was almost more than 
I could bear. 

Now I can smile at my youthful frenzy. ‘“ Years, 
that bring the philosophic mind,” have taught me 
that no human being, not even the dearest and fairest, 
is made of star-stuff or gauze, to be shivered to pieces 
by an ungentle word. I know now that all must 
take their share of the common burden, and that 
those are the noblest—those are the best—who, like 
my darling, look bravely the facts of life in the face, 
and refuse to be misled by sentiment, however tender 
and flattering. But then—I could not smile. Things 
were far too real and terrible to me. Day and 
night I was pursued by a maddening sense of my 
own inability to do anything to help. I formed 
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schemes, at one moment, of the most daring de- 
scription. Mary should marry me then and there. 
If my friends at home would not look kindly upon 
our union, I would take all the money I had saved, 
and go with her to one of those promising lands 
across the seas—those Paradises of work for all, and 
fortunes quickly made, of which the unhappy lover 
is continually dreaming. At the next moment I was 
smiling at myself for my folly, and then the only 
feasible course seemed to be to persuade her, when 


o 
a 


she went out on her struggle with the world, to take 
with her the knowledge of my love, and the hope of 
a happy future lying in store for us both. In the 
meantime one thing at least was certain—without her 
consent and assistance not one of my schemes could 
be carried out, and so, once more, I saw and spoke 
to her. 

It was in the afternoon. My mother, to whom I 
had confided my wish beforehand, had taken out 
Mary’s aunt for a walk by the shore. In Mr. Arden’s 
study, dismantled of its books and papers—the room 
whose large windows opened out upon the lawn and 
rosebeds—Mary and I met for the first time after her 
father’s death ; forthe last time, if I could not make 
her listen to me, for months—perhaps years, Con- 
scious of this, I put forth all my eloquence. If we 
must separate—if it was necessary that she should go 
amongst strangers for a time—let her, at least, take 
hope away with her ; let her leave hope with me! I 
pleaded for myself; I pleaded for her; I assured 
her, as I could conscientiously do, of my parents’ 
affection for her ; I painted the future in the most 
glowing colours. 

I said that I would work with a hundred times 
more diligence, and certainly more success, if I were 
animated with the knowledge that I was working 
for her. If we could only be brave and true, if we 
would trust in one another and in our God, there 
could be no doubt that we should be successful in our 
common efforts. While I spoke she remained silent, 
with downcast eyes. At last I left off entreating, and 
urged her tospeak. She hesitated. I waited breath- 
less and eager. Iwas ready to take her in my arms, 
to bear her away, far away, from all her sorrows 
and vexations, even to those islands of the blessed, 
in which, notwithstanding the sad experience of ages, 
young lovers never cease to believe. The gates of 
Paradise were open, the angel with the flaming 
sword had turned away. One brief blissful moment, 
and then her voice, sweet as ever, but, ah! how sor- 
rowful! called me back from my dream-wandering. 

“Frank,” she said, “you are deceiving yourself. 
We have both our way to make in the world—you 
yours—I mine. We have to fight, dear, to fight. 
It is hard, but that we cannot help.” Her voice 
broke as she went on. ‘“ We must begin the battle 
free.” 

My brave darling! I see her still as she spoke 
those words, in her deep black dress, so pale and 
slender, standing where the golden afternoon light 
fell upon her shining hair ; her eyes, that had wept 
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until they were weary, fixed sorrowfully upon the 
green lawn, and the rosebeds, and the blue expanse 
of sea—the prospect she had known from her child- 
hood ; the prospect her father loved. I see her, and 
I feel as I did then, honour, as well as love, stirring 
in my heart. 

She had chosen, and her choice was right. She 
was my queen, no less than my love. I would obey 
her in all things. 

“Let it be as you will, dear,” I said, gently. “ If 
you prefer not to be bound, you shall be free. But 
there is just one thing which I wish to say. I love 
you. I shall love you as long as I live. That 
neither you nor I can prevent. Whether you love 
me or not makes no difference whatever.” 

I was looking into her eyes as I spoke; she 
dropped them hastily, and, taking courage, I went on-— 

“When I am in a better position, I shall come to 
you again. Do you believe me, Mary ?” 

“T believe that everything is possible,” she an- 
swered, with difficulty. 

* And what will you say then, dearest ?” 

There came a wan smile to her pale face. 

“That is not a fair question, Frank,” she said; 
* you are taking me at a disadvantage ; and you know 
you ought not to think too much of the future yet. 
You have others to consider besides yourself and me.” 

“My love for you makes me think of them more, 
not less,” I answered; and for that she gave me a 
look of gratitude which was almost more than I could 
bear. 

That was my last talk with Mary, who left the 
rectory, with her aunt, early on the following day. 
How empty and desolate our village felt when she 
had gone, it is impossible for me to put into words, 
Kind as were my parents, and much as I loved my 


home, I felt uneasy and restless, and longed to be off 


and away. Moreover, every one seemed to be on the 
move. Mr. Munroe called to bid us good-bye on the 
very day of Mary’s departure. The new rector was 
coming, and he had accepted a curacy in a village 
near London, which he was expected to take up at 
once. He gave us one more air on his violin before 
he went away, and my mother and he parted like 
friends who hoped to meet again. 

“Whenever you want rest or sea-air, you will know 
where to come,” she said. ‘‘ There is no one in all 
the village who will not welcome you.” 

{ said that I hoped he and I would meet in 
London, and gave him my uncle’s address in Kensing- 
ton, but I found that Mrs. Mortimer had been before- 
hand with me. She had given him a warm invita- 
tion to visit her and her daughter there at any time. 

On the afternoon of this day I met Augusta, wan- 
dering by herself on the beach. She also was think- 
ing of moving on. Some friends in the north of 
England had sent an invitation to her and her 
mother, and they had decided to accept it. 

“Tt is the county where Percy Rowlandson came 
from,” she said; ‘and I hope to meet some of his 
people,” 


In the course of our conversation, [ was touched to 
find that Augusta had taken Mary Arden’s friendless 
position to heart, and was looking out for a suitable 
home for her. 

“T have written to some friends of mine, near 
London,” she said. “ I know they are kind people, 
and they want a governess, Curiously enough, they 
are members of the congregation to which Mr. Munroe 
is going. It would be pleasant for Mary to have a 
home-face near her.” 

Though I thanked Augusta warmly for her thought- 
fulness and good-will, I am afraid I was not so 
pleased as I should have been at the idea of Mary 
having a home-face near her. 

I was now anxious on many accounts to be in 
London once more, and a letter from a fellow-clerk, 
telling me that Mr. Mortimer did not seem so strong 
as usual, determined me to cut my holiday short. I 
had some difficulty in gaining my parents’ consent to 
this ; they were so afraid of my health breaking down 
again, But I assured them that I could not be idle 
any longer, and they gave way reluctantly. 

My mother was specially anxious. I could see in 
her eyes, when she bade me farewell, that her heart 
was filled with the most painful misgivings. 

“ Be prudent,” she ‘said, again and again, with 
pathetic insistence, and once she added, that if my 
health gave way she would never forgive herself, for 
it was she who had given me my ambitious dreams. 

I answered lightly, that hers would be the pride 
and the credit when my dreams were fulfilled. But 
at this her eyes filled with tears. What hope was 
there of my success if I held firmly to my present 
feelings? I reproached her for her persistent mis- 
trust of my ability to stand alone in the world, and 
she tried to look as if she believed in my prowess. I 
could see, however, that she continued despondent, 
and [ cannot say that I felt particularly cheerful 
myself, 

But when I reached London, things lcoked brighter. 
My uncle, to begin with, met me in the kindest and 
most cordial way. He was pleased to say that he 
had missed me in the office, and was glad to have 
me back again. Then it was pleasant to be at work 
again, and I was delighted to find that rest had 
restored me to my former mental vigour. I did not 
think my uncle looked well ; he was certainly thinner 
than he had been, and there was an anxious haggard 
expression in his face which occasionally startled me, 
But when I spoke of this, he turned the subject 
hastily. 

‘Tam never so well in summer as in winter,” he 
said, “ and I have been working pretty hard lately. 
But it is nothing. Probably I may leave you in charge 
and run across to the continent for a few days, and 
that will set me up. J mean to make use of you, 
Frank.” 

This was pleasant news to me, and I said so. I 
said I was glad to be to work again, and I hoped 
I should be given plenty to do. But my uncle 
ordered me to take things quietly. 
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“T do not mean that you shall knock yourself up 
again,” he said, “ and what we have to do now is to 
learn to know one another, The time has come 
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with books and pictures, and elaborately beautiful 
arrangements for writing and reading with the least 


conceivable trouble. Mrs. Mortimer was still away 











“We went out.”—p. 334. 


when I believe I can confide in you. I hope, in 
the meantime, you will like the present arrangements 
better than the last.” 

What he called “the present arrangements 


” were 
so luxurious that I felt myself in danger of becoming 
a Sybarite. Two large rooms in the great house were 
allotted to me—a bed-room, fitted up with every 
modern convenience, and q study finely furnished 


when I arrived, and my uncle took me to my rooms 
himself. 
that he had told off one of the men-servants to be my 
special attendant. 
he said, “these rooms are as much your own as if 
you had hired them for yourself. Mrs. Mortimer will 
probably like you to join us at dinner; but any 
other meal you may take alone here, if it suits you, 


He informed me also, to my great surprise, 


“T hope you will understand,” 
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I hope also that you will ask your friends to visit 
you without consulting me or any one else. Act, 
in every way, as if you felt yourself at home.” 

I told my uncle that he was treating me far too 
well, that I was not accustomed to so much luxury, 
and he answered me as he had done once before. “The 
more you see of fine living,” he said, “the less you will 
think of it, and I wish you to be perfectly indifferent 
to these things. But, if you are not accustomed to 
them, other people, unfortunately, will think little of 
you. And it is my desire that you should be held 
in consideration.” 

After this no further reference was made between 
us to the new arrangements, into which I fell with 
the greatest ease. 

During the days. that we were alone together, I 
generally spent the evening in my uncle’s library (a 
far less luxurious sitting-room than mine), and he 
talked to me with the utmost freedom and confidence. 
We touched upon many subjects-——politics, literature, 
social science—and | was pleased to find that I could, 
on most points, conscientiously agree with him. 
Sometimes he would ask my patience while he read 
aloud some lecture or essay, which he had written 
long ago, At other times he made a new book or 
pamphlet on social science, or some speech by a well- 
known statesman, the theme of discourses which 
astonished me both by their grasp of the subject in 
hand, and by the originality of the views they set 
forth. Once or twice, I was moved to exclaim that 
it was a thousand pities he had not a wider and 
better audience. But he answered that no audience 
could be more suitable to him. “I am writing on 
you, as a living book,” he said ; “you will make my 
thoughts known to the world.” 

Now and then he would look at me thoughtfully 
and say, with an accent and expression whose 
pathos touched me to the heart, that he hoped I 
would not disappoint him, “TI have set my hopes 
upon you, Frank,” he said, on one of those eveninys ; 
“you are my son—more than my son—my second 
self.” 

When he spoke in this way it always made me 
tremble, and I tried to change the conversation ; but 
he would not have it. 

“Tf you were disobedient and rebellious,” he in- 
sisted ; “if you failed in the career which [ have laid 
out for you, it would break my heart.” 

“My dear sir!” I said, lightly, ‘“ what has made 
you so despondent this evening? I hope [ shall 
always be grateful to you.” 


“{ hope so! 


1 hope so!” he answered ; and then, 
somewhat to my dismay, he began to talk about 
Augusta. ‘“ My step-daughter made me a little 
uneasy before I sent her to your mother,” he said, 
“She had ideas and projects of which I disapproved. 
But I believe her trouble has been got rid of. Your 
aunt writes that she is better.” 

“ Miss Fanshawe seemed very well when she left 
us,” T said. 

“She is a strange girl,’ he proceeded, “ has strange 








ideas, strange manners. She may have been a little 
unfriendly with you at times. But we must have 
patience, Frank. In spite of her eccentricities, she 
is a noble girl, and well worth winning.” 

“Tam sure she is,” I answered heartily, and there, 
I am sorry to say, I paused. Some one came in; 
other things were talked of, and my uncle did not 
again recur to the subject that had been under dis. 
cussion. My one opportunity of setting that right 
had gone by. 

Meanwhile my first Sunday in London—a day to 
which I had been looking forward with some con- 
siderable excitement—came round, George Anson 
and I were to meet. 

My strange and varied experiences had not made 
me forget my enthusiastic admiration for my hero; 
and I was happy at the thought of seeing him and 
working with him again. But my excitement was 
made up of other elements than this. He had said 
he could help mein my task. He had hinted, in the 
brief but significant note which I had received from 
him, that he knew more of our lost friend than he 
would care to put into written words, and, being 
aware that his hints meant more than many other 
men’s voluminous speeches, I was burning with | 
anxiety to hear his tale and follow up the clue which 
he seemed to have found. ” 

We met, as before, in his lodgings. 

“Welcome back !” he said, shaking me cordially 
by the hand. “ We have missed you at the rooms, 
But the rest has done you good. You look a different 
man,” 

“Tam a different man,” I answered. “ Yes,” in 
answer to a questioning look, “and I am prepared 
to work. But you must give me time to collect my 
thoughts and look about me before I begin. To-day 
I am too full of one great absorbing subject of 
anxiety to have leisure of mind for putting my ideas 
into a presentable shape. You know what my anxiety 





is, Anson.” 

“Put on your hat,” he said, “and we will stroll 
together to the rooms. I can always talk better 
when I am moving.” 

We went out into the street together, and the 
aspect of everything that day is linked in my 
memory with the story told to me by my friend, 

It was one of those sultry summer days when the 
dark and dreary purlieus of London are most terrible; 
when the languid air, filled with impurities of every 
sort, seems to be hanging dead about one ; when the 
sky is covered with a thin grey vapour, which in- 
creases the oppressive quality of the fierce sunlight ; 
when the pavement scorches the feet, and when the 
walls of the houses, the dirty windows, the dazzling 
vistas at the ends of the streets, hurt the eyes so 
that one knows not where to look. 

But when Anson began to speak, everything else 
was forgotten. In the wonder and interest of his 
tale, and in the marvellous possibilities it unfolded, 
1 lost all sense of my dismal surroundings. 

(7'o be continued.) 
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O$, Sappy Land! 


Music by Dr. E. J. Hopxiys, L.Mus., T.C.L. 
Words by emereee (Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Temple.) 
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2. The saints in light! The saints in light! What joys to them are given ! 

3. Thou heaven - ly Friend! Thou heaven-ly Friend! Oh, hear us whea we pray ! 
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We long to join that glo - rious band, And all their an- thems swell: 

Their robes are pure, their crowns are bright, Their peace-ful home is heaven! 
pure, ht, 

Now let Thy par-d’ning grace des-cend And take our sins a - way: 
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But ev - ‘ry voice in yon - der throng On earth has breathed a  prayer— 
Their robes  arecleansed from ev - ’ry — stain, By bleed - ing, dy - ing love ; 

Be all our fresh and use - ful days To Thy best ser - vice given; 
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N ID ye want the Mission 
Chapel, sir?” said a 
poorly-clad but eager 
lad as we emer ape from 


in ‘the necro 
of Drury Lane, “There 
it is, afore ye.” 

There indeed it was, a 
neat awning covering the 
entrance at which visitors 
alighted ; and, guarded by 
policemen, we approached. 
At that moment the services of the police did not 
appear to be necessary, but the ever-increasing 
crowd of youths and men at the other door by 
which the discharged criminals .were admitted, 
showed us that the half-dozen stalwart officers were 
not too many to cope with the refractory inhabi- 
tants who had no tickets, and possessed only a 
strong desire to force their way in to the supper 
tables. 

Our ticket admitted us at once into an ante- 
room where the Committee of the St. Giles’ 
Mission had thoughtfully provided tea and 
coffee for their visitors, a large number of whom, 
ladies and gentlemen, were already present. As 
the proceedings had not commenced, we proceeded 
to examine the surroundings, and the faces of 


those who were to be entertained after their 
experience of Her Majesty’s Prisons. 

We entered the chapel, which was very 
prettily and suitably decorated. Many texts 


and several excellent mottoes had been hung upon 
the walls and galleries. “The sword kills many, 
but wine kills more.” ‘ Welcome here again.” 
“God bless our Pastor and his work amongst 
us ;” were some of the latter ; all the decorations 
being the voluntary handiwork of the converted 
and respectable men who had been reclaimed 
through the cfforts of the Mission. 

Seated in the chapel quietly awaiting supper- 
time were a number of discharged men, many of 
whom had only that morning left the prisons, and 
had been met at the very gates by Christian 
emissaries who had fed them and given them 
tickets for the supper that night. 

Sad indeed it was to observe their careworn, 
anxious, and in some cases defiant features, as 
the restless eyes glanced at us and our companion 
(whom they recognised at once) and were as 
quickly averted. The uppermost gallery of the 
chapel was also filled with men, so we proceeded 
up-stairs, passing through the rooms in which 
supper, consisting of cold roast beef, bread, cheese, 
celery in abundance, and cold plum pudding, was 
already laid, 
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SUPPER. 


When we gained the upper gallery we were 
astonished to observe the well-to do appeayance 
and contented air of those who occupied it, 
Criminals these? Impossible! Those well-dressed 
clerks and warehousemen — those pleasant-look- 
ing and intelligent faces—those honest eyes which 
meet ours so fearlessly—those the attributes of 
prisoners? Surely not. Yet all these men had 
been in prison; but by their own efforts, and 
strongly supported by the St. Giles’ Mission, 
they had all cast away the slough of their 
prison state of existence, and emerged in the 
new and brighter colours of respectability and 
well-doing. 

They were wisely separated from the others ; 
and shortly afterwards when we again reached 
the ground-floor, they were served with supper 
first in that gallery. The food, as already stated, 
was homely, but plentiful and wholesome ; the tea 
and coffee excellent. Men and women waited 
kindly and attentively, without any ‘confusion, 
upon the discharged prisoners, the latest 
accessions being now seated at the inner tables, 
An advance of the uncertificated mass in the 
streets upon the entrance, at this period, de- 
manded the energetic efforts of the police ; but no 
wave of disturbance spread into the building, 
All who had tickets, and a few known criminals 
without them, were admitted. 

As we returned to the hall, grace was sung by 
all present, up-standing ; and then the lately dis- 
charged criminals were marched in sections to the 
well-furnished tables, where they remained seated 
without exchanging a word, and, to our astonish, 
ment, without touching the food. For some 
minutes the men sat there, presenting every type 
of countenance to our inspection. Some were 
ashamed apparently, some uneasy, some in- 
different ; all orderly and silent, yet a jest would 
have set them grinning, and exchanging banter 
which to ears polite would have sounded any- 
thing but pleasant. So silence was wisely main- 
tained, and the discipline imposed within the 
prison gates had made the task so much the 
lighter. 

Now they are all eating. They did not at first 
comprehend that no further words were necessary. 
Meat, bread, pickles, and cheese rapidly disap- 
peared, one gourmet being very particular con- 
cerning the addition of mustard, but scarcely any 
seemed to care for the celery, which was excellent 
and abundant. 

Supper over, the Doxology was sung ; and then 
the well-to-do class, which had occupied the 
upper gallery, was marched down-stairs and 
seated immediately behind the reporters in the 
pews facing the platform where we were, Then 
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the thanksgiving was again heard in the distance, 
and the newly discharged prisoners came slouch- 
ing in, presenting a striking contrast to the re- 
spectable section which had preceded them. 
Indeed, the moral was so obvious that we wonder 
any criminal could appear insensible to it, or 
remain in doubt as to his future after seeing 
the result of the efforts which the St. Giles’ 
Mission has made. Yet there are hard-hearted 
ones amongst them, and even in the better con- 
ducted the trail of the serpent of sin is still to be 
discovered, as the following anecdotes will 
show. 

A year or so ago, when the men were filing 
past the platform, a newly discharged man 
snatched at a lady’s brooch and secured it. The 
thief was at once felled by the others, and handed 
to the tender mercies of the crowd outside, where 
he was roughly handled; for sympathy with 
the Mission is strong in the neighbourhood. The 
other instance is that of a converted thief, who 
has married a church worker and is well-to-do ; 
yet not very long ago he would, in the spirit of 
sheer bravado, persist in putting his pipe in his 
mouth during Divine Service. But he is fully 
convinced of his errors, and the evil spirit has 
gone out of him. 

Baron Pollock soon took the chair, and, sup- 
ported by Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Bevan, the 
Governor of Wandsworth and Wormwood Scrubs 
Prisons, Dr. Gilbert, and other officials of the 
Home Office, the proceedings opened with a hymn 
and prayer. Letters of sympathy and approval 
were read from many influential personages who 
regretted their inability to attend, and then Mr. 
Hatton, the indefatigable superintendent, told 
those present the result of the year’s work of the 
Mission. This, in brief, is as follows :—The 
number of men discharged during the year ended 
30th November last from Coldbath Fields, 
Holloway, and Wandsworth Prisons, was upwards 
of twelve thousand eight hundred—the majority 
of whom were met at the prison gates, though 
at Wandsworth aid has only lately been 
administered. Of these thousands, 7,864 have 
received breakfasts, and 2,525 have signed the 
temperance pledge. During the year the St. 
Giles’ Christian Mission has dealt with 1,410 
cases, which have been disposed of as fol- 
lows :— 
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Sent to sea . * . . . ‘ : ‘ 82 
Situations obtained v je ‘ ; - - 206 
Fares paid home, free . . A 4 a 50 
Emigration cases . - ys ‘ ‘ : - 67 
Assisted with tools, clothes, money, etc. + 1,005 


Total 1,410 

Thus we see the work undertaken by the Mission 
is attended with much success, but these are still 
only the successful cases. The labour and expense, 
the trouble and anxiety cheerfully undertaken by 
the Superintendent, and by Mr. Wheatley the 
Secretary, cannot be thus measured. A_ perusal 
of the ample and interesting report, which we 
recommend to the attention of all our readers, 
will give them some notion of the excellent 
manner in which the Mission is conducted, and of 
its great usefulness in winning the discharged 
criminals from the ways of sin. The great 
prejudice which formerly existed against the 
employment of discharged prisoners is dying out. 
The experiment has been made with the view of 
giving a man another chance; the Society, as 
Captain Harvey said, takes the place of a 
“ character,” and recommends the applicant who 
has been proved desirous of reforming. The 
experiment has succeeded ; no instances of broken 
faith have occurred, and the men who listened to 
the addresses the other evening could see others 
who had been at least five years in situations 
which they had retained by honesty and sobriety. 
This is the best commentary upon the splendid 
efforts of the St. Giles’ Mission, which has a 
“Home” at 10, Brooke Street, Holborn, where, 
as well as at the Mission Chapel in Little Wild 
Street, Drury Lane, visitors will be welcomed. 

There is a great and good work being done 
continually in our midst. The “Prison Gate” and 
its fellow mission demand our heartiest support. 
By reducing our criminal classes we reduce our 
rates, and increase the money-making power of 
the country. But above all we win souls to 
Christ. Can we hesitate to do this? 

Nay, our duty demands it, and no one came 
away from that supper party on the 4th of 
December without a feeling of gratitude and 
thankfulness to the organisation which is doing 
so excellent a work, or without a determination to 
help the Mission, which we cordially and con- 
fidently recommend to the goodwill of our numer- 
ous readers in all parts of the country; for all 


parts are equally benefited by the result. 


H. FRriru. 
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MOUNTAINS SAID TO LINDA. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER. 


A STORY IN 


CHAPTER I. 

T was an evening in June, in the 
Upper Engadine. The heat of 
the day had passed away, and a 
boat floated lazily on the lovely 
Campfer lake. Above it rose the 
magnificent forest of pines, not as 
they sometimes grow in the higher 

. passes of Switzerland, few and far 
between, but in rich and abundant beauty. In the 
immediate foreground, close to the lake, was a rich 
stretch of grass, broken here «nd there by boulders 
of grey rock or jagged stumps of pines ; but behind 
the spreading foliage of the olive-green branches, and 
between the red stems, were glimpses of the high 
rocky walls of the stupendous mountains, with snow 
peaks tinted with rosy light, and soaring into trans- 
parent ether, now delicately coloured with that ex- 
quisite mixture of green and blue which we sometimes 
see in a hedge-sparrow’s egg. 

Four people were in the boat, but all just then 
were silent. One was thinking of his own dignity, 
and held it his duty to be offended with his com- 
panions ; another, an older man, was sunk deep in 
melancholy reflection ; while the two others, a girl of 
twenty and a young London doctor who had joined 
the party as they came to Silverplana about a week 
before through the Julir Pass, were so overwhelmed 
by the awe-inspiring grandeur of the scene that to 
attempt speech just then would have seemed to them 
desecration. 

The girl was first to break the pause. 

“Tt makes one feel ready to go to sleep, with that 
lulling sound from the plash of the oars on a lake 
like this, itself cradled in the arms of those mighty 
old mountains. I wonder if those people in that 
dear little village with its charming old chalets 
looking down on these green waters, ever feel pro- 
perly awake. Rip Van Winkle might easily have 
slumbered out his time here.” 

“Or a sleeping beauty, like yourself. Your hair 
reaches to your waist, if it has not grown down to 
your feet just yet,” observed the young man, who 
had hitherto kept up an offended silence. 

The tone of flattery was not in the best taste ; and 
the girl, though she coloured, took no notice of the 
observation. 

“T think it is fortunate that this place is so little 
invaded by tourists,” said Dr. Mannering. “It is 





rarely one’s lot to hear such a blending of musical 
sounds.” 

“Listen!” said the girl, raising her hand, to en- 
force silence. 

Her father smiled, for the first time, at her en- 


. 
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thusiasm and her pretty, despotic air. His was a 
deeply furrowed face, bearing evidence of past 
struggles. There were bitter lines about the mouth, 
and many folds beneath the eyes, which shone still 
with a fire which he was not always ready to subdue, 
and which seemed to be little in keeping with his 
drooping figure and silver hair. 

“Who would have thought that spoilt pet of mine 
would care so much for the sights and sounds of 
nature?” he said, with a sharp emphasis, which it was 
difficult to keep from his voice. 

“Who indeed ?” retorted the young man who had 
spoken at first, a little scornfully. “I should say 
that Linda was more at home in Belgravian drawing- 
rooms.” 

“ How prosaic you all are: I tell you that this is a 
time to look and listen,” said Ethelind, with that little 
coquettish air which had been cultivated in the said 
Belgravia, her pretty, peremptory ways being imitated 
in vain by some of her girlish friends. 

“Well, we must bargain for an ‘easy’ if we are 
to listen,” laughed the less languid and more eager 
Dr. Mannering, as he shipped his oar and fixed his 
dark eyes on the glowing peaks nearest the sky with 
a look of obedient attention. Percy St. Aubin some- 
what sulkily following his example, and biting his 
fair moustache as he jealously thought that this 
acquaintance of a week was “taking it easy ” in an 
assured way which was, somehow, insulting to his 
rank and superior importance. 

Meanwhile, the stream which rushed and tumbled, 
with flashes of light relieving its browner depths, 
over the rocky gorge with a sound of thunder, could 
be heard in the distance like a dull monotone, ming- 
ling with the tinkling of cattle-bells, and the faint 
flash of the tiny waves where the water blended 
with that of the lake ; and a breeze, which had fol- 
lowed slowly “ upon the track ” of the warm summer 
day, caused a soothing sough amongst the branches 
of the pines. The trees themselves gave forth the 
rich invigorating scent said to be so refreshing for in- 
valids, and altogether there was a fascination in the 
quiet of the place, which had been good for the jaded 
nerves of Mr. Thelwell, who had been recommended 
to resort to a retired place at a high altitude yet 
wind-protected, and with shady walks which could 
be enjoyed with little sense of fatigue. It was rather 
to his advantage than otherwise that a clever fellow 
like Mannering should choose to stay at the same 
hotel ; yet there were possible complications, and it 
was evident that St. Aubin thought he might be get- 
ting “too thick” with Ethelind. A standard of 
worldly success was the only test of a young man’s 
merit with Mr. Thelwell, and even had his daughter 
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not been engaged to a future baronet, owing to his own 
skilful manceuvring, a young physician in London, 
who would have to bide his time before he could win 
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pressed Mr. St. Aubin to accompany them to the 
Engadine. 
“She looks better than she ever did by gaslight, 














“** Listen,’ said the girl, raising her hand.” 


his laurels, would scarcely have been eligible to the 
calculating man of the world for the position of son- 
in-law. 

Linda had beauty, which showed to better advan- 
tage than usual in the clear mountain air. Her 
father was thinking how far-seeing he had been in 
counting upon the effect of these good looks, which 
could bear the searching rays of even a mid-day sun, 
to say nothing of the evening lights, when he had 
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to say nothing of that ghastly electric glare, which 
is so cold with the new art colours and a parquet 
floor,” he was saying to himself as he gazed at the 
picture which his daughter made for him, rather than 
at the broad smooth surface of the lake, which re- 
flected, with a mirror-like exactitude, every tiny stone 
upon the grassy banks, as well as the dazzling sum- 
mits of the snow peaks and the darkness of the 
pines. For Linda, with her large eyes upraised and 





























her lips trembling with emotion, was a sight on 
which his glance could rest with the joy of possessing 
a treasure. He could not conceal from himself that 
a change had come over her; that the weary look, 
which had been apt to return to her face after the 
little sallies of wit which had made her so popular 
during the London season, seemed to have left her 
for ever; that fresh colour had come to her fair young 
cheeks with new intensity to the blue depths of her 
eyes, and that the mouth, which had sometimes worn 
an expression almost cynical for one so young, had 
gained a tender expression which had hitherto seemed 
foreign to it. Yet the world-worn man was half 
ashamed of himself for feeling that he could have 
dispensed with some of the sympathetic emotion 
which was just now filling the blue eyes with unshed 
tears. He did not remember ever to have seen his 
daughter’s eyes shine with that tearful and almost 
rapturous light before. Yet he remembered that 
women were strange incomprehensible beings, and 
was uncomfortably conscious that Linda’s emotion 
seemed to be understood and reciprocated by no 
one but Edward Mannering; and that St. Aubin 
was both too lazy and too dense to attempt to keep 
up with the quick-succeeding thoughts which seemed 
to be signalled to her companions by the constant 
change of colour, and alternations of expression in 
her speaking face. 

Mr. Thelwell was vexed; he had imagination 
enough to be able to guess how St. Aubin’s fashion- 
able indifference and placid laziness concerning nearly 
all the solemn questions of religion and duty must 
contrast unfavourably with young Mannering’s ear- 
nestness and determination to grapple with the 
problems of life. 

The tinkle of the cattle-bells in the valleys around 
them seemed to harmonise with the joy-bells ringing 
on in the girl’s heart, as she tried to fix the last look 
of the sunset glow upon the mountains on her memory 
for ever. It seemed as if her life, with its constant 
round of mere gaiety and triviality, had been a sort 
of phantom, and not a reality till now. 

“Oh, it is gone!” she said, with that rush of tears 
to her eyes and an unconscious sigh of delight; “I 
never dreamt that there could be anything so lovely 
as the glow of sunset on those peaks, in this world. 
It is like what one dreams of paradise, and this— 
this lake is like the sea of glass on which e 

“On which the angels walked,” supplied Dr. Man- 
nering, with a ready smile, seeing that she hesitated, 
and was not exactly sure of her allusion. 

“Yes,” with a sort of sigh, “it isin the Bible. I 
have read it too little.” 

“Linda, my love, you are just a little excited. I 
have found that when people allow themselves to be 
excited about scenery they are in danger afterwards 
of a reaction—of, in fact, getting a little hipped.” 

“Oh, papa, I know I used to get low-spirited 
sometimes when I was worn-out in London, but not 
here—it is different.” 

She did not like to remind him of how he had con- 
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tinually told her of his own experience, that life was 
a struggle, not a state of beatitude ; and of how it 
seemed to her now as if far away in the blue dis- 
tance, and over the glistening mountains, there must 
be peace. “ Life might be toilsome,” as her fathe: 
had said, “from the cradle to the grave.” He had 
unintentionally been something of a kill-joy himself. 
But now for the first time she seemed to realise the 
invitation of One who, when the everlasting combat 
began to sicken the toilers for success, had offered 
them, instead of their constant wrestlings, His 
heavenly rest. 

“ Will you help me to find that passage in the— 
the Revelation, when we go back to the hotel?” she 
said, in a low voice, to Dr. Mannering. ‘ You know 
I am a terrible ignoramus, and our world is, perhaps, 
not like yours ; we have considered it a little vulgar 
to look for passages in the Bible. One is allowed to 
read it in church, and I suppose it would be the 
best thing at funerals ; but it would not be good 
form to bring out a Bible in the sitting-room.” 

“Linda!” said her father, reprovingly, forgetting 
that he himself had trained her to think a pretty 
girl had a monopoly for making pert speeches. 

A distressed look came into her face when she saw 
the vexed and disappointed expression in his, Mr. 
St. Aubin, too! Was he jealous of the fact that she 
was enjoying herself? It was a part of the tact 
which she had learned to practice, never to show when 
she was rebuffed, but she was fairly puzzled, and a 
little hurt at the ominous silence which fell over the 
trio as they rowed back to the border of the lake, 
and took a carriage in the twilight to drive back to 
Silverplana, 

Dinner was served to them in their private room, 
as the table @héte had been for some time over, and 
Mr. Thelwell waited till his guests had retired to 
administer the intended rebuke to his daughter. 

“How can you call yourself reserved, and yet 
make such confidential revelations to the wrong 
people? It is nonsense!” 

“You always told me not to be shy,” she cried, a 
little taken aback by the unfairness of the accusation. 
“What revelations ?” 

“A woman may reveal herself by an unguarded 
look—a random word.” 

The colour flooded her face and neck, and the eyes, 
which had shone with such joyous light, suddenly 
darkened, 

“Papa!” she said, falling back with the lowest 
and saddest of cries, as of a tender creature that 
is wounded, and in pain, “how can you say anything 
so unfair ?” 

He had made a false move, and regretted it. If 
he had wanted to show her his heart, he could 
not have chosen a better way. There was some- 
thing in the enigmatical unknown, against which 
she had rebelled from the first time she had been 
told that her fate in life was settled. The unknown 
world of matrimony to which love had not given her 
the golden key, could only be tolerated at a distance. 
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And now she sat thinking, thinking—wishing she 


had not to depend so wholly on herself. Oh, for a 
mother’s ear, into which she might pour her trouble !— 
but failing this, it seemed necessary to appeal to her 
father. 

“What a desponding idea about want of love for 
her husband,” he said to himself, when she tried to 
make him understand. 

“But you know that you have given your word,” 
he said, sternly, with a shallow notion that severity 
at this crisis was all that she needed. 

“He took me by surprise,” she answered in her 
excuse, trying to look back and take a clear view 
of her own conduct in the past. “I was too young 
to know my own mind, and he did not give me 
proper time to think. I—I wanted to please you, 
but I ought to have courage to tell him that I have 
not the love to give him which a wife ought to 
give.” 

** Linda, I am ashamed of you!” said Mr. Thelwell, 
with dignity. 

The poor battered conscience which he carried 
about with him, and which rarely spoke out, was 
ready enough to pick holes in his daughter’s conduct. 

Suddenly a deep glow passed over her face. 

“Tt is these worldly marriages,” she said, firmly, 
“which lead to such unhappiness. Oh, it must be 
dreadful to feel you do not really love your husband, 
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Any one conscious of possessing a soul ought not to 
share it with any one else for such—such iy 

Her father glanced at her angrily. 

“ Am I to understand that you mean to throw him 
over for some mere adventurer ?” 

There was intense scorn in his voice, and the tone 
in it made her feel all the aspects of pain and morti- 
fication which she would have to encounter and by 
which she must pay the consequences of her own 
mistake. 

“Tam not obliged to marry at all,” she said, as 
her proud head drooped ; “but two wrongs do not 
make a right, and I cannot go on with this without 
telling Percy St. Aubin the truth.” 

Her father spoke words which he had better have 
left unsaid. She had been used, as he boasted, to pet- 
ting, but also to scolding, and Mr. Thelwell little 
guessed how often the girl’s poor swelling heart had 
relieved itself in secret by a burst of tears. She 
keenly felt that she had placed herself in the wrong, 
Hitherto a discontented sort of speculation had either 
stood her instead of prayer, or a form of words which 
could be hurried over, But now she poured out her 
whole soul for the first time to Him who helped 
sorrow-stricken women to conquer, and Who called 
the humiliated and the weak to the highest place in 
His Kingdom. 





(To be concluded.) 
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(SHORT MEDITATIONS 


INE LIFE. 
ON GREAT SUBJECTS.) 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


ABOUT TEMPTATION, 

F we were asked to define a temp- 
tation, or say exactly what 
it is, looked at in a religious 
and indeed practical and gene- 
ral sense, we might describe 
it as an attempt to make us 
do what we ought not to do, 
for the sake of some pleasure 
or advantage. 

This was the first temptation ; and this, doubt- 
less, will be the last. Adam and Eve thought 
that it would be very advantageous to eat the 
forbidden fruit—they would become as gods ; 
and very pleasant—the fruit was good for food 
and pleasant to the eyes. 

Unless some pleasure or supposed advantage is 
offered, there is no temptation ; it may be to get, 
or it may be to escape, but it must be something 
desirable, or we shall be indifferent. 

Now every day is crowded with opportunities 
for temptation from both these sources. We are 
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meeting almost every hour of our lives with 


some things which we like, and some which we dis- 
like. We like to be our own masters and mis- 
tresses, and so we are tempted, in order to gratify 
this longing, to resist the authority of those over 
us, not to obey the rules they appoint us, to 
follow the bent and bias of our own fancy, and to 
enjoy the feeling of independence ; we cease to 
obey, and begin to sin. 

We are afraid of punishment, or shrink from 
blame, and so we excuse ourselves with false- 
hood ; we see some hardness in a duty, and so 
leave it undone. 

In greater or lesser matters, to greater or lesser 
sins, we are being tempted morning, noon, and 
night ; and there is scarce a circumstance or con- 
dition of life on which temptation of some kind 
may not be hung. 

Perhaps some one says, “ But my condition of 
life is such that I cannot be tempted to any great 
sins.” But I would remind you of two things. 
(1) Your falls in your comparatively milder 
sphere of temptation are, in proportion to the 
temptation, as bad as the falls of those who, being 
































more tempted, have fallen more. (2) If you had 
been tempted as strongly as some others whom 
you condemn so unsparingly, you would have 

erhaps fallen as much as they. “There goes 
John Bradford, but for the grace of God,” said the 
martyr when he saw a man being led away to 
execution. You might have been as bad as any 
of the dreadful people of whom you read, if only 
you had been cireumstanced and tempted as they 
have been. 

Let us now look for a moment at what fights 
on temptation’s side, and what against it. 

Our own corrupt nature always inclining us to 
evil is one of temptation’s great helpers. The 
natural bent in us is, I may say, in a general 
way, always inclining us to yield. Our nature 
loves pleasure, it shrinks from pain—it loves ease, 
itshrinks from toil ; and what toil is there greater 


than contending against sin? And thus we start 
with terrible disadvantage in our conflict with 


temptation. 

Then there are Satanic representations, and 
misrepresentations. We are approached now with 
as much cunning as our first parents were in 
Paradise. They had it represented to them that 
the fruit was good, and they had misrepresented 
to them that God was hard, and that His word 
was a lie ; and they fell into the double snare. 

How often is evil represented to us as good, 
and how often is good represented to us as evil! 
And how often is what is bad dangled before our 
eyes, or just brought in and set down in our 
hearts, to see if we will take to it ! 

Then there is the present nature of apparent 
good. Temptation almost always deals with the 
present. And we all know what power the im- 
mediate present has over us. We are seldom 
tempted to do a thing the day after to-morrow; 
no—much of the power lies in the “now.” And 
thus the very suddenness of the temptation gives 
it power. A shilling held close to the eye will 
hide out the sun, so many millions of times larger, 
because it is far off. 

And there is another great ally of temptation 
in false love—false self-love. We are so fond of 
ourselves, so falsely fond, that we wish at any 
price to please ourselves. And thus when 
temptation comes upon us, it finds everything on 
its side ; and the wonder is that we ever resist it 
successfully at all. 

sut, as if temptation were not bad enough when 
it comes to us, we must often needs go to it. In 
certain company we know we must be tempted 
in certain ways, and yet we go into it ; in certain 
places we are sure to meet with temptation 
belonging to the place, yet there we go. There 
18 @ common saying about “ going half-way to 
meet temptation.” Some go half-way, and some 
go the whole. If we expect miracles to be 
wrought on our behalf, and that we are to be 
kept holy while we choose bad companions, and 
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from falling into the sins belonging to such and 
such a condition or place, when we choose that 
condition and place, then we make a great mis- 
take. When our duty brings us into circumstances 
and places of temptation, God will keep our feet 
from falling, if we deny our own strength and ask 
Him to help, and we shall be as safe as if we were 
not in temptation at all ; but we cannot look to 
God to help us when we dare Him, or tempt Him, 
so far as He can be tempted or tried by us. 

We oftentimes cannot help being tempted; we 
can help going into temptation ourselves. We 
need not fear the temptations which we have to 
meet with God ; but it is a fearful thing single- 
handed to meet the evil one. 

There was only One who could do this, and 
that was Jesus Christ, the Captain of our salva- 
tion. He met and vanquished Satan alone. 
And He met him for us, and vanquished him for 
us. And all the fruits of victory are ours. He 
gives His strength unto His people. With Him 
on our side—a host in Himself—we may say, 
“Fear not, for they that be with us, are more 
than they that be with them.” 

And we may rest assured that He will never 
refuse His help. He remembers how He Himself 
was tempted in all points like as we are. He 
will not forget ‘the days of His flesh.” In that 
He hath suffered, being tempted, He will know 
also how to succour them that are tempted. 





AIDS AGAINST TEMPTATION. 

In the great warfare of the soul, there are those 
who fight with it, as well as those who fight 
against it. And as we have recently seen what 
fights with temptation in its great strife with the 
soul, so now let us see what befriends the soul ; 
for if only we will use them, we have our friends 
as well as our foes. 

One great help, then, is conscience. Conscience 
is described by the great Bishop Butler as being 
“the candle of the Lord within us.” And the 
temptation, which walketh in darkness, has often 
been scattered simply by the shining of this light. 
Conscience is a certain voice within us, which 
speaks and warns us what we are to do, or not to 
do, as the case may be. 

When a temptation comes to us to neglect a 
duty, conscience speaks, and says, “It is a duty, 
and you ought to go and do it.” When we are 
inclined to put a pleasure in its place, conscience 
says, “ You ought not to have that pleasure,” or 
“You ought not to have it now.” Men would 
fall into the snare of very few temptations indeed, 
if they listened to what conscience had to say 
about them. 

But they argue away the power of conscience. 
In matters of conscience, first thoughts are best ; 
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the second thoughts are generally in favour of 
the sin; and as our inclinations go with them, 
they generally carry the day. 

Perhaps Experience is another friend of the 
soul. Not so much, of course, for young people as 
for those who have advanced in life; still for all 
of us, more or less, We remember that such and 
such a course of conduct, or something like it, 
brought us trouble on some former occasion; that 
what we thought would bring us pleasure only 
brought us pain ; and so, we are on our guard, and 
will not take for granted all that temptation says. 

Experience makes us suspicious, not in a bad 
but ina good way. It makes us wary. And 
this is especially the case, if we have already been 
entrapped in some snare similar to the one now 
spread for us. The old proverb comes true in us 
that “the burnt child dreads the fire.” No 
doubt experience goes for nothing with some; 
they will not remember, and if they do remember 
they will not think ; and old temptations which 
have already succeeded fifty times will come up 
quite fresh and succeed just as they have done 
before. 

Another great divine, Archer Butler, has ob- 
served that it is surprising with what few 
weapons Satan carries on the warfare with man- 
kind, how the old ones are used again and again. 
And it is quite true; and one of the reasons is 
that, men will not allow Experience to be to 
them what it might be. If we would only allow 
it to be to us in our souls what we allow it to be 
to us in our bodies, we should escape far better 
than we do. When we know from experience 
that certain food or certain places disagree with 
us, or that certain persons will harm us, we avoid 
them; we simply use the experience which we 
have gained; let us do the like in spiritual 
things, and we shall escape from unnumbered 
temptations. 

Then there is the fear of punishment. Some 
people seem to think that such a thought as this 
ought to have no place in a Christian’s mind. 
But God meant it to have a place, and to have 
power there too. Even if the fear of the last 
great punishment be taken away, there is plenty 
of punishment for sin without that. Every sin 
brings its own punishment in some way or other, 
we may be sure of that. Punishment attends sin 
like a shadow. It may come sooner or later, in 
one form or another, with greater or less severity ; 
but come it will, And we have good reason to 
fear it. For God will continue to punish His 
people until they feel. 

It may be that the chastisement will not be tem- 
poral at all. The worst stripes come from a dif- 
ferent source altogether. To feel that God hides 
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His face from us—that our souls are wounded, 
and weakened, and stagnating—that we are 
thrown out of harmony with what is holy—to 
feel the humiliation of having degraded ourselves, 
all these are chastenings which a child of God at 
any rate will feel; and the fear of them will often 
in itself be sufficient to keep him from sin. 

But we have something stronger than fear to 
fight on our side against temptation—and that is 
love. “If ye love Me, keep My commandments,” 
are the words of our Lord. And the love of God 
will be a mighty power in our heart. If God be 
present with us when the temptation comes, we 
shall feel, How can I commit this great wickedness, 
and sin against His love? The love of Christ 
will constrain us—constrain us to leave undone as 
well as to do. Itis the love of God—His known 
love to us and our love in turn to Him, which will 
make us shrink most from it. And so, when con- 
science speaks, we shall feel that sin is at hand ; 
and forasmuch as Love cannot abide sin, we shall 
flee from temptation ; or, if circumstances are such 
that we cannot flee from it, we shall fight it ; and 
so, in one way or the other, make our escape. 

All these are helps which might be said to lie 
within ourselves. But chief above them all is 
the help that comes from heaven. We certainly 
are not left to fight with only our own resources, 
however great they may be. God knows our 
weakness, and is prepared to supply all needed 
strength. None of us need be afraid of being 
tempted above what we are able to bear—none 
need fear that any temptation will come, out of 
which God has not provided a possible way of 
escape. 

If we are willing to fight temptation instead of 
yielding to it, and if we seek for help from heaven, 
we shall have God actively on our side. Jesus is, 
in this respect, the Captain of our salvation. He 
will mingle in the fray. He will not forget His 
own experiences, His sufferings, His conquests 
upon the Mount ; nor the weakness of the human 
flesh in which He carried on the war. 

{e promised to send the Holy Spirit, and that 
blessed Spirit shall enter into us. 

When Jesus was tempted in Gethsemane, there 
was sent an angel from heaven to strengthen Him. 
We shall have more than an angel; we shall 
have the Spirit of God Himself. The conflict of 
Satan shall be not only with us, but with God in 
us. The Holy Spirit will make our cause His 
own, and we shall, as the Apostle says, ‘“‘be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might.” 

“ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised tp them that 
love Him.” (James i. 12.) 











APRIL. 


xX T morn, at noon, at setting of the sun, 
pay There is a sense of quickened life, that stirs 
ns ) The stiliness of the woodland sepulchres, 
And sets the birds a-singing one by one ; 
There isa feeling as of work undone, 
When toilers murmur not, and no one grieves. 
The pattering rain-drops swell the budding 
leaves, 
And teach the honeysuckle vine to run. 
The sunlight, dreaming of the coming sheaves 
Of golden corn, urges the lingering spring, 
Till she, o’ercome, smiling and weeping 
leaves 
Her southern home, and blesses everything ; 
And in the perfect joy of new-born life, 
The earth forgets her travail and her strife. 
J.T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


LESSONS ON 


THE TYPES. 


BY THE REY. J. WYCLIFFE GEDGE, M.A., DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR WINCHESTER. 


No, 21. THE SMITTEN ROCK. 

Chapter to be read— 
Exodus xvii. 
FNTRODUCTION. _Israel- 
ites now well advanced 
on journeying to Canaan. 
What special helps had 
already received? De- 
. feat of Egyptians in Red 
Sea—supplies of manna sent— 
water made sweet at Marah. 
(Ex. xv. 25.) But now in difficul- 
ties again—have left Red Sea 
turned inland into rocky granite 
valley—can find no water. 

I. THE Story. (Read 1—7.) 
Teacher must show places on 
map. Wilderness of Sin left—how do they know 
when to march, and where? Remind of lesson on 
pillar of cloud. Now encamp at Rephidim. Men 
go, as usual, first thing to seek water, but can 
find none. What do the people do? Must have 
water, one of first necessaries of life—no trouble to 
get in this country—but whence shall it be had in 
the stony wilderness? Whatare the people doing ? 
Threatening Moses—picking up huge stones to 
attack him. Forgetting all his kindness, patience, 
ete. Forgetting all God had done for them already. 
What does Moses do? What is God’s answer? Now 
picture the scene. Moses calming the people, calling 
all the elders—taking his rod—starting up to higher 
ground—people all following—eager, expectant. See 
Moses going up to hard, solid mass of rock. What 
an unlikely place to find water! What does 
he do? The rock is struck—rent—the water rushes 
out—pours down the valley—the people eagerly 
drink—collect in water bottles—thirst quenched, 
spirits revived—lives saved. Will surely praise God. 
(Ps. exlv. 41, 45.) What was the place called? 
(Verse 7.) Because they provoked God to anger. 

Il. THe Type. <A double type in this story. 
(a) The rock, a type of Christ. Question on rocks, 
They are strong, lasting, and unchanging. So Christ 
was from the beginning (John i. 2), is the same to- 
day and for ever (Heb. xiii. 8), is the strength and 
refuge of His people. (Is. xxxii. 2.) But this rock 
was struck. (See 1 Cor. x. 1—4.) How little the 
people could have thought what that was typical of. 
Christ was literally pierced by the soldiers after His 
death. (John xix. 34.) His hands and feet pierced 
by nails. His whole body bruised—why ? For our 
sins. (Isa. lili. 5.) To save us from everlasting 
death—to give us life in Him now and always. 

(b) Water from rock, type of Holy Spirit. (John 
vii. 38.) What does water do tous? Cleanses the body. 
So Holy Spirit cleanses heart from sin, sanctifies or 













makes holy, Also water refreshes. So Holy Spirit is 
weil of love, joy, peace to heart. (Gal. v. 22.) 
Have we this living water? Must first feel need 
of it. Blessed are they who thirst after righteous. 
ness. (Matt. v. 6.) They shall be filled. 
Lesson. Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters. 


SPECIAL LESSON FOR EASTER. 
CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 
Scripture to be read—-John xx. (Part of ). 


INTRODUCTION. Various meanings given for word 
Easter, most likely connected with east, where the 
sun rises. Whose rising from the dead is cele- 
brated? Had none else ever risen? Remind of 
widow’s son raised by Elijah, of Lazarus. What is 
the difference? They rose and died again—Christ 
rose to die no more. (Rom. vi. 9.) 

I. A Day or Joy. (Read 19—22.) Disciples 
been for three days in deepest sorrow—their Master 
gone from them—put to cruel death—they clung 
together in upper room at Jerusalem—suddenly 
Jesus appears. What does He say to them? No 
repicaches for unbelief, desertion, etc. His presence 
brings peace. What else does it bring? No 
wonder were full of joy. Had given up all for Him 
—thought they had lost Him—now find Him alive 
with them once more. How does Christ’s death 
bring joy to us? Assures us that we too shall rise. 
There ds a power greater than death—our dead ones 
are not lost. Because Christ rose, all will rise. Death 
not the end of man—therefore only called a sleep. 
There ¢s another life ; a few years of parting, then 
all live again. What a joyful thought ! 

II. A Day oF Victory. (Read 1—10.) By 
whom was Christ betrayed? Who put it into 
Judas’ heart? (John xiii. 2.) Devil also stirred up 
Jews to hate Him—High Priests to plot against Him 
—Pilate to give Him up. Their plans for time suce- 
cessful—Christ was crucified. But now defeats them 
all—Death could not hold Him—His power greater 
than all—So He triumphed over sin, Satan, death— 
over all His enemies. This power Christ gives His 
people ; Because He lives, we live also; His 
enemies ours also. He helps us to conquer all these 
enemies ; we must and can resist the devil, and he 
will flee. Christ’s servant need not sin, for greater is 
He that is for us. He quickens or makes alive those 
dead in sin. (Eph. ii. 1.) 

This a practical question for all. Am I dead in 
sins, or to sins—have I put away sin so that it is 
to me as something dead? Then am alive to God. 

Lesson. If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above. 

























































No. 22, THE TABERNACLE. 
Chapters to be read—Various. 


INTRODUCTION. Till time of Israelites no fixed 
house for worship of God. Remind how Noah built 
an altar when left ark, Abraham at whatever place 
he rested, (Gen. xii. 8, etc.) Jacob set up a pillar 
at Bethel and worshipped God. (Gen. xxviii. 20.) 
Now time had come for fixed place, fixed worship. 
So order given to build and use a tabernacle. 

I. THE TABERNACLE, (Read Heb. ix. 1—7.) 
Tabernacle was a large oblong tent, made of pieces 
fitted so as to be easily movable, standing in a large 
space enclosed by curtains ; was always placed in the 
middle of the camp. Thus seen always, and easy to 
be reached by all the people. Above it rested the 
pillar of cloud by day (Ex. xl. 38), and fire by night. 
All its fittings and furniture made by free-will 
offerings of Israelites. Gold and silver and precious 
stones given them by Egyptians when left Egypt. 
(Exod. xii. 36.) Curtains of wool and skins, etc., 
of animals in wilderness. 

The three separate parts :—(1) THE OUTER CourRT. 
In this stood two things. (a) The brazen laver. 
(Ex. xxx. 18—21.) <A large round bath fixed on 
twelve brass oxen, with faces turning each way. 
This was for the priests to wash in before and after 
sacrificing or conducting worship. Showing purity 
necessary before approaching God. (Ps. xxvi. 6.) 
(b) The brazen altar. (Ex. xxvii. 1, 2.) On this 
the daily burnt offerings were killed—the sacrifices 
for sin—showing that sin must first be forgiven 
before can worship God acceptably in His temple. 
(2) THt Hoty PLAce. Contained three things. 
(a) The golden candlestick. (Ex. xxv. 31.) To give 
light to priests when ministering daily at altar of 
incense. (Luke i. 9.) (b) The table of shewbread. 
(Ex. xxv. 23—30.) A table set out weekly with 
twelve loaves, one for each tribe. (c) The altar of 
Incense much used in tabernacle, necessary 
Also 
typical of prayer and praise always ascending to God. 
(Ps. exli, 2.) (2) THE HoLy oF HOLIEs or Most 
Holy Place. Stood concealed by a _veil—only 
entered once a year, and by one person, the High 
Priest. Contained the Ark of the Covenant, upon 
which was the Mercy Seat. (See Heb. ix. 4.) 

II. THE Type. (Read Heb. ix. 8—14.) Court, 
type of the world. All the people allowed to enter 
it. In the world Christ made His sacrifice for sin, 
in midst of people. Holy Place, type of Christ’s 
Church, in which prayer and praise offered up. Holy 
of Holies, type of heaven. Christ entered once for 
all to present His sacrifice. There ever lives to 
pray. 

Whole teaches us that God dwells among men, 
is always near His people. Is ever ready to be 
worshipped—ever ready to bless. 

Lesson. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw 
nigh to you, 


incense. 


because of smell of blood from. sacrifices, 
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No. 23. THE SACRIFICES. 

Scripture to be read—Leviticus i., it. iv. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. Question children on worship 
—what it includes, as prayer, praise, thanksgiving, 
alms, vows, etc. Through Whom are all these things 
offered to God? How do we end all our prayers? 
Refer back to great work done by Christ on cross— 
offering Himself as an offering for man’s sin. 

But Christ came 4,000 years after world made. 
How was pardon obtained before His coming? As 
soon as man sinned we read of sacrifice. What are the 
first mentioned? (Gen. iv. 4.) Abel’s accepted— 
called more excellent (Heb. xi. 4) because brought a 
lamb—innocent victim to suffer on his behalf. 

Remind of other sacrifices. Noah when leaving 
ark, Abraham on Mount Moriah (Gen. xxii. 22). 
At last when Israelites became a nation, regular 
system of sacrifices appointed. 

I. BuRNT OFFERINGS. (Read Lev. i. 1—13.) 
Call attention to these points. The sacrifice was 
(a) Voluntary. A man must have a sense of sin 
before bringing the sacrifice. It must be (6) Pure 
—a male without blemish—as perfect an animal as 
could be obtained. (c) Wholly burnt. The whole 
was consumed by fire—a complete gift or sacrifice to 
God—none must be left. 

Notice how the offerer laid his hand on head of 
animal, as if transferring his guilt to it. 

Now see the type. Christ often spoken of as a 
Lamb (Isa. liii. 7), as such was led to the slaughter ; 
but His sacrifice was (a) Voluntary. He lay down 
His life of Himself (John x. 18); a perfect surren- 
der of His will, His life to God. (6) Pure. He did 
no sin—even His enemies could find no fault in Him. 
(c) Whole. There could be no doubt as to Christ’s 
death ; the sacrifice was complete. He gave Him- 
self wholly for us men, and for our salvation. 

II. Stn OFFERINGS. (Read Lev. iv. 1—6.) These 
offerings much the same as the burnt offerings, but 
the flesh was burned outside the camp. What was 
done with the blood? Sprinkled seven times (the 
Jewish perfect number) between the altar and the 
holy place. These offerings made for general sins of 
omission, commission, or ignorance. 

Seems to be typical of Christ in two ways. He 
suffered without the camp (Heb. xiii. 12). But His 
blood was shed in sight of all. 

III. PEACE OFFERINGS. (Read Lev. ii. 13.) 
Often called meat offerings. (N.B. Meat means 
flour, wine, oil, etc.) Part burned, part eaten. 

Typical of peace with God. Worshipper, having 
first brought burnt offering, obtained pardon—would 
now desire to give thank offering. 

These sacrifices all ceased because fulfilled in 
Christ. So now we plead His merits, present His 
sacrifice, offer prayer and praise, and are accepted 
for His sake. Shall we not offer ourselves to 
God ? 

LESSON. 
with God. 


Being justified by faith, we have peace 
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‘*** Read that!’ cried Miss Janie, excitedly.”—p. 349. 


HOW BENNY 


“ 


A SEQUEL TO “ONE 


CHAPTER V. 

LTHOUGH Mr. Lever’s recommendation had 
A brought a fair supply of work to the Miss 
Kimpers, they had had a tough time of it 
altogether. Miss Milly was certainly a beautiful 
worker, and one or two ladies were delighted 
with her fine delicate sewing, but the majority 
would only pay her a sum suitable to much 
inferior work, which could be done more quickly. 
The last article of old Mrs. Kimper’s well-kept 
silver had found its way te Mr, Lever, and some 





WENT HOME. 


OF HIS LITTLE ONES.” 


carefully preserved china had fallen into less con- 
siderate hands, The sisters, too, had arrived at a 
stage of shabbiness which greatly distressed them. 
The one room they had taken temporarily had be- 
come a permanent arrangement, causing its occupants 
to utter many a sigh over their lost gentility. 

Miss Janie would sometimes indulge in a tirade 
against the heartless conduct of Tobias, which, how- 
ever, was quickly checked by a remark from the less 
suspecting Milly—that very likely Tobias could not 
help being a bankrupt. 

















Miss Milly was sitting by the window to get all 
the light she could for her fine stitching, and her 
sister was busily engaged in toasting a herring for 
tea, which was to render that meal a substitute for 
dinner, when a hurried footstep trod the stairs, fol- 
lowed by a rap on the door, 

It was only Mr. Lever. 

“ Miss Kimper,” he said, quickly, “are you used to 
nursing ?” 

“Oh! there! that’s just what Janie is beautiful 
at,” Miss Kimper replied. ‘‘ Poor ma would have no 
one to do anything for her but her little Janie, and 
poor pa the same. And as for beef-tea and arrow- 
root, you can’t believe how beautiful she makes it, as 
smooth as cream, and——” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr, Lever. “ Will you 
come and look after our Benny ?” he asked quickly. 

“With pleasure,” Miss Janie replied ; “but is he 
ill?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Lever, abruptly. ‘Can you 
put on your things, and come along with me now ?” 

“Yes, dear, do,” Miss Kimper exclaimed, seeing 
that something serious was the matter. ‘ There ’s not 
more work in hand than I can do; and after such 
kindness, Janie.” 

“Oh, yes, Milly dear, of course. So kind, to be 
sure. I’ll come at once if you could kindly wait, 
Mr. Lever, while I get together one or two things.” 

Mr. Lever was evidently impatient; and Miss 
Janie had a truly womanly sympathy for sickness and 
childhood. Ina few minutes she had bid her sister 
a tender farewell, and was trotting along by Mr. 
Lever’s side, 

On their way they passed a hoarding, where a man, 
with a paste-pot and brush, was busily engaged in 
posting some bills. Suddenly Miss Janie stopped, 
and uttered a little shriek. 

“What on earth’s the matter with the woman ?” 
asked Mr. Lever, who was in a distracted frame of 
mind. 

“There he is; it’s him, I declare,” Miss Janie 
cried. “ Oh, you wretch !” 

“What’s he done?” Mr. Lever asked, for Miss 
Janie was pointing straight at the bill-sticker. 

“ Read that !” cried Miss Janie, excitedly, dragging 
Mr. Lever up to the hoarding, and pointing to a bill, 
which stated, ‘“‘ Houses to be let in the main road, 
from £20 per annum.—Apply to Mr. Tobias Hagger.” 
“That ’s his name, the man that poor pa trusted, and 
that’s robbed us of our little all.” 

“Tobias Hagger? why, he’s a house-agent and 
builder about here,” replied Mr. Lever. ‘A mean, 
lying scoundrel ; not a bit like his brother, Joseph 
Hagger, a very good friend of mine.” 

“You don’t say so! Then you know all about 
Tobias? How strange !” gasped Miss Janie. “ And 
you say he’s a scoundrel. I always thought so ; 
though Milly will say he can’t help being bankrupt.” 

“ Bankrupt?” echoed Mr. Lever. “I never heard 
that he was, but 1’ll ask Joe; he’ll know. Come 
along, please,” 
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“ Oh, yes ; I was so overcome and agitated,” Miss 
Janie cried. ‘ What would poor dear Milly say ?” 

Tobias was soon forgotten. Miss Janie found 
Benny in bed dozing, and not having seen the child 
for many weeks, was at once struck by the change. 
He had ever been a delicate featured, gentle looking 
little fellow, with that spirituality of expression 
which evea the coarsest minds recognise by such an 
expression as “ looking too good for this world.” 
But now the face had assumed an unnaturally sweet 
expression, the little frame was wasted to a shadow, 
the eyes were bright and hollow. Miss Janie saw 
at a glance what Mr. Lever even now refused to 
believe. 

“Keep him well amused, Miss Kimper,” the jeweller 
said, hastily. “Don’t let him mope ; Jacob and me 
have been obliged to leave the little chap too much 
alone.” 

Benny smiled feebly, but gratefully ; a smile that 
his kind guardian did not much care to see, for he 
quickly left the room. 

“ Uncle Nat’s so kind,” he said, “ but he wants 
me to get well.” 

* So you will, dearie, so you will,” Miss Janie said, 
soothingly. 

“Oh, no,” said the little gentle voice ; “ I know I 
am going home soon; the angels sing to me often 
now, and all about their home. I shan’t be afraid to go 
with ’em, because they’re so kind and beautiful.” 

Miss Kimper began to wipe her eyes. Benny 
regarded her with a troubled expression. “ I want 
Uncle Nat to know,” he said. ‘“ You will tell him, 
won't you? He won’t let me say it.” 

“ Tf he asks me, I will, dearie,” Miss Janie replied, 
tearfully. 

But Mr. Lever did not ask. He would not run the 
risk of having his fears confirmed. He would ocea- 
sionally remark, in the child’s hearing, that he seemed 
to have a better colour, or that he looked fatter, in a 
tone meant to encourage and cheer the little patient 
as well as himself. But only a wilfully blind person 
could hide from himself the fact that the child was 
growing daily weaker and thinner. 

“Read him fairy tales,” he said, sharply, when 
one day he came in and found Miss Janie reading 
from the Bible how Jesus blessed little children ; 
but even at the risk of offending Mr. Lever, the 
kiud little creature could not find it in her heart to 
refuse the earnest appeal of the dying child, so the 
Bible was read as usual. 

Several weeks passed away, and still Benny lin- 
gered. At first Miss Janie had feared that the end 
was near, but now she had fallen into Mr. Lever’s 
way of regarding the present state of things as a 
routine, that would go on probably till the summer 
sunshine came to work its miracle of healing. She 
was devoted to the child, never leaving him except 
to prepare some tempting little delicacy; but as 
the days began to lengthen and brighten, and her 
more pressing fears passed away, she would some- 
times run down-stairs to give an eye to the 
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comforts of Mr. Lever, who, Miss Janie declared, 
seemed to think anything was good enough for him- 
self, though she wasn’t of the same opinion. 

One evening, when Benny was calmly sleeping, 
she went down-stairs to get the supper laid ready 
against the time that the shop was closed. Just 
then Mr. Lever called through the door, “ Are you 
in there, Miss Kimper?” 

“Oh, dear! yes, that I am,” Miss Janie replied, 
coming forward, in her own little mincing manner. 

“Here’s Joseph Hagger,” Mr. ‘Lever exclaimed ; 
“he'll answer any questions you like to ask about 
Tobias. Go in, man!” 

“T°ll just run up-stairs first,” Miss Janie replied, 
not forgetting her charge, even in her excited interest. 

The child was still sleeping ; so Miss Janie quickly 
returned. 

“T think I should have known you, miss ; I’ve 
heard Tobias mention you,” Joseph Hagger said, 
with a peculiar smile, which might have intimated 
that the description had not been a flattering one. 

“Yes, really,” Miss Janie replied, working her 
hands together, and shaking her glossy curls nervously, 
as she scanned the features of this burly man, who 
towered half a yard above her. “So strange, to 
think you should be Tobias’ brother !—Tobias, that 
we haven't seen for so many years, that we say some- 
times to each other, It must have been a dream, all 
about poor pa and everything. Such confidence as 
he put in Tobias !” 

“*Many people do that,” said the big man, with a 
good-natured compassionate smile at little Miss Janie. 

“ And it was so cruel to lose all our little money 
that poor pa left us with so comfortable—two poor 
little creatures, not wanting to ask anybody for any- 
thing, if only they could live together quiet and 
genteel. If that good Mr. Lever hadn't helped us so 
kindly, what must have happened we tremble to 
think ; for we can’t cope with the world, especially 
poor Milly.” 

Mr. Hagger listened in silence. At the end, he 
asked— 

“ How did he lose your money ?” 

“Oh, it went when he was ‘a bankrupt,” Miss 
Janie replied. ‘“ He'd paid us regular these last ten 
years, only the last two it was less, because he said 
he couldn’t afford so much, as he’d always given us 


much more than if pa had left the money in the usual 
way ; and then he was bankrupt, and it stopped alto- 
gether.” 

Mr. Hagger uttered an impatient exclamation, 

“Tobias is no bankrupt,” he said, presently. “We 
don’t have any dealings together, so I can’t help you, 
I know he was a little hard-up in his money matters; 
so I expect he grudged paying your income, and 
concluded he ’d stop it. Very likely he did pay you 
more than you could have got anywhere else. He'd 
do that fast enough to lay his fingers on the money, 
and so he thinks he’s done enough ; but if he pro- 
mised your father to give you so much a year for the 
use of the money, he’s bound to do it. Where are 
the decuments ?” 

“Documents !” gasped Miss Janie. “ There never 
was one, as I ever heard. Poor pa trusted Tobias.” 

“Nonsense ! he couldn't have been se foolish!” 
Mr. Hagger said, impatiently. ‘ Have you got any 
papers of the late Mr. Kimper’s ?” 

“Everything that the poor dear old gentleman 
left Milly took care of, and has got to this day in 
a box; though, as for understanding them, that 
we never profess. But, as Milly says, everything 
that he took care of himself she will take care of 
too.” 

“ Then look through them, and if you find so much 
as a mention of Tobias Hagger’s name, bring them 
to our friend Lever. Unless Mr. Kimper was an old 
simpleton, you ought to have a paper there that ’ll 
soon bring Tobias to his senses. He thinks he has 
simpletons to deal with, miss, and he ’s taken advan- 
tage of it. Mr. Lever’ll advise you about it, I'll 

yarrant.” 

Miss Janie did not know whether to be more hurt 
at Joseph Hagger’s rough manner, or delighted with 
the hope he had given her. 

“So different from Tobias!” she muttered. “ To- 
bias was genteel in his manner, very ; but, after all, 
his brother seems honest.” Then she took a resolu- 
tion. ‘Milly shall know nothing of this till I find 
out about it; it would be such a disappointment, 
poor dear!” Then she pursed up her lips, and thanked 
Mr. Hagger with a little formal curtsey, determined 
to put the matter out of her thoughts as much as 
possible, till she was free to see about it 

(To be continued.) 








HEROES OF 


THE FAITH. 


VI.—PHILIP MELANCTHON. 
(B. Feb, 14th, 1497; d. April 19th, 1560.) 


E AST ever seen a little stream increase 
id In force and volume on its downward way 
Until at length its gathering waters stray 
Towards a mound that dares deny release ? 
Then soon the strife is o’er, the tumults cease ; 
The stream essays another path to find, 
And leaves the hostile hillock far behind : 
So was Melancthon—anxious e’er for peace. 


Timid at times, yet never for his life, 
But, looking forward with far-seeing eyes, 
He sought to rescue Christendom from strife ! 
A gentler Luther he, learned and wise, 
Who sowed and planted, and the increase 


found, 
While Luther in his strength broke up the 
ground, 


GEORGE WEATHERLY,. 











THE 


\ee> BOUT five years after the introduction, 
\3 by Augustine, of Christianity into Kent, 
VF > and the foundation of the archiepis- 

== copal see of Canterbury, a second band 
of missionaries was sent over by Gregory, Bishop 
of Rome, to assist in the great work which had 
been under- 
taken of evan- 
gelising Saxon 
England. All 
of them had 
evidently been 
selected with 
care as being 
men of pru- 
dence, piety, 
and zeal, but 
perhaps none 
exhibited 
these traits in 
a greater de- 
gree than Mel- 
litus, Justus, 
and Paulinus. 
The two for- 
mer became in 
due time the 
successors to 
Augustine on 
the throne of 
Canterbury ; 
the latter was 
destined to 
see, as the 
fruits of his 
labours, the 
establishment 
of the Chris- 
tian religion 
in the king- 
dom of North- 
umbria, and 
the foundation of the present Metropolitical see 
of York. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, was succeeded by his 
son Ebald, who, during his father’s lifetime, 
refused to become a convert to the Christian 
faith ; but afterwards, through the influence of 
Laurence, the second Archbishop, publicly re- 
nounced his pagan practices and received baptism 
at his hands. His sister Ethelburga was already 
a Christian, and her hand being sought for in 
marriage about this time by Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, Ebald stipulated, as the con- 






dition of her acceptance of this proposal, that 
she should not only be allowed the free exer- 
cise of her religion, 


but that Edwin himself 
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MOTHER CHURCHES OF ENGLAND—YORK. 


should become a convert to her faith if, on 
further acquaintance with it, he and “his 
wise counsellors found it to be more holy and 
more pleasing to God than his own.” This 
was promised; and Paulinus was selected to 
accompany the princess to her northern home, 
not only as 
her domestic 
chaplain, but 
also as the 
first mission- 
ary bishop to 
the Kingdom 
of Northum- 
bria. His con- 
secration by 
Archbishop 
Justus took 
place at Can- 
terbury about 
the year A.D. 
625. He did 
not, however, 
commence his 
labours by 
making a pre- 
mature attack 


upon the 
pagan super- 


stitions of his 
adopted coun- 
try, but pati- 
ently awaited 
his opportu- 
nity. This 
occurred two 
years later, 
when various 
circumstances 
combined to 
induce the 
king to view 
the religion of his queen with something more than 
respect, and to openly avow his conviction of its 
truth. Shortly afterwards, on Easter Day, April 
12th, 627, King Edwin was baptised, together 
with two of his sons, many of the nobility, and 
thousands of his lesser subjects. A small wooden 
chapel was erected for the occasion, on the 
site occupied by the present stately Minster, 
and dedicated to St. Peter. Paulinus was now 
formally appointed to the metropolitical see forth- 
with established, and he lost no time in urging 
King Edwin to erect to the glory of the great 
God he had learned to worship, and as a suitable 
monument of his faith, a church of stone which 
should replace the less substantial building. 
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While this work was in progress, the divine 
services were carried on in the original chapel, 
which now formed a kind of penetrale to the 
larger and newer fabric surrounding it. The 
walls of the latter were scarcely raised, however, 
to the height necessary for receiving the roof, 
when the royal founder was slain in battle, at 
Hatfield, near Doncaster, in conflict with Penda, 
the pagan king of Mercia, and Cadwallo of Wales, 
A.D. 633. Northumbria was now overrun by 
these heathen invaders, and its Christian in- 
habitants were ruthlessly murdered. Paulinus 
himself with difficulty escaped, in charge of his 
royal mistress, her children and attendants, and 
landed with them on the Kentish coast, where 
they were honourably received both by King 
Ebald and the Archbishop Honorius. The latter 
offered Paulinus the vacant see of Rochester, 
which he accepted, and Ethelburga retired to the 
monastery of Liming, in Kent. Cadwallo and 
his forces were eventually overthrown near 
Hexham, by Oswald, who had succeeded to the 
Northumbrian throne, and the latter not only 


restored the Christian faith, from which many of 
his subjects had recently apostatised, but com- 
pleted the sacred structure commenced by his 
predecessor. Shortly afterwards Oswald was 
attacked by the fierce Mercian, Penda, and slaing 
and the newly erected building was almost en- 
tirely destroyed. Some remains of its founda- 
tions still exist under the choir of the present 
cathedral, having been discovered during the 
repairs carried on after the fire of 1829. When 
Wilfred hecame Archbishop of York, a.p. 669, he 
was much distressed to find the church in the 
state of miserable neglect in which it had 
been left for many years. The rain came 
copiously through the broken roof, the windows 
were open to all kinds of weather, the walls were 
tottering, and the wood-work decayed. The in- 
terior was infested with birds, which built there 
their nests ; and the whole building was in a con- 
dition of the most ruinous dilapidation. Wil- 
fred at once set vigorously to work to restore the 
church and to beautify it. He substantially re- 
paired and cleansed the outer walls, covered the 

roof with lead, glazed the win- 

dows, and made it otherwise 











fit for the celebration of public 
' worship. It remained in this 
condition till about the year 
741, when during, as it is 
supposed, the incursions and 
depredations of the Danes, it 
suffered such damage from 
fire that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to take it down. 
Egbert was at that time the 
Archbishop, and both he and 
his successors, Albert and 
Eanbald, zealously carried on 
the work of rebuilding the 
church. In this they were 
ably assisted by the learned 
Aleuin, the custodian of the 
noble library bequeathed by 
Archbishop Egbert, and at 
that time the most valuable 
treasure which the Cathedral 
possessed. Alcuin describes 
the new building as being in 
the most magnificent Saxon 
style. It was of considerable 
height, and supported by 
arches and columns. The 
roof was vaulted; numerous 
porticoes and galleries adorned 
the interior ; large windows 
were provided for the ad- 
mission of light; and no less 
than thirty altars, or shrines, 
enriched with various orna- 
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ments, invited the worshippers 
to silent prayer and thought 
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ful meditation. This 
A.D. 782. 

Nearly three hundred years later the cathedral 
suffered again from fire. This was in 1069. The 
Northumbrians sought to throw off the Norman 
yoke. Fearing that the houses in the suburbs of 
York, where they had taken their stand, might be 
utilised by the Conqueror to fill up the moats 
surrounding their city, they set them on fire. 
The conflagration spread further than its origi- 
nators had intended, and the cathedral, with a 
large part of the city, fell a prey to the flames. 
Shortly afterwards the Conqueror expelled the 
canons, and seized the revenues of the church, but 
restored them on his appointment of Thomas of 
Bayeux to the archbishopric of York. He caused, 
moreover, the church to be built on a much larger 
and altogether more magnificent scale ; but this 
again was doomed to a brief existence. On 
947 


church was completed 


June 4th, 1137, during the episcopate of Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, an accidental fire which broke 
out in the city destroyed the cathedral, burnt 
down the adjoining Abbey of St. Mary, and no 
less than thirty-nine parish churches. 

Sinee the foundation of the northern arch- 
bishopric by the Saxon king Edwin, about eighty 
prelates have succeeded to the dignity first con- 
ferred upon Paulinus. One of the most famous 
of these was, perhaps, Cardinal Wolsey, who, 
however, never officially visited his Cathedral, 
and whose time, during his short residence at 
Tadcaster, appears to have been totally occupied 
in temporal matters. Of less historical note, but 
more intimately connected with the history of the 
Cathedral, was William Fitzherbert, better known 
as St. William of York. Having been trea- 
surer of the Church during the episcopate of 
Archbishop Thurstan, he was elected, on the deati 
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of the latter in 1140, as his successor. Through 
the opposition of the Archdeacon of York and 
others, his consecration was deferred for several 
years, and even then he was deprived by papal 
mandate in 1147. During these troubles much 
sympathy was felt for him by the greater number 
of his clergy and people. High and low regarded 
him with affection as well as compassion. During 
the Archbishopric of Murdac, his successor, he 
dwelt in retirement with his uncle the Bishop of 
Winchester, but on the death of the former in 
1153, he was restored by Pope Anastatius IIL. to 
all his previous honours. The next year he was 
accompanied to York by a large and triumphant 
crowd of admirers. His renewed episcopate was, 
however, but of short duration. After thirty 
days he was attacked with a sudden illness, 
whilst officiating at the Trinity Sunday services 
in the Minster, and died about a week after- 
wards. It was commonly reported that he had 
been poisoned by his enemies, though probably 
the accusation was without foundation. He was 
interred in the Minster, amid the tears of those 
who had been impressed by his sufferings, his 
gentle disposition, and untimely end. Efforts 
were made by the Chapter to secure his canoni- 
sation, but this was not effected until about 120 
years afterwards, There was previously no saint 
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peculiarly associated with York Cathedral. The 
body of William was solemnly translated from 
the south-west pillar of the lantern-tower, where it 
had been originally deposited, to the shrine pre- 
pared for its reception behind the high altar, on 
the 8th of January, 1283-4. On no other 
occasion has the Cathedral had within its walls 
a more illustrious assemblage. It included not 
only Edward I. and his consort, but also the chief 
nobility and estates of the realm. The king 
bore, with the help of others, the sacred relics to 
their new resting-place. The Shrine was decked 
with the offerings of many worshippers. The 
inner part, which contained the bones, could be 
lifted out, and seems in after-times to have been 
borne on great occasions by the monks, in pro- 
cessions through the Minster and city. Attached 
to it were images, beads, rings, girdles, and 
jewels of every description. The head of the 
saint was kept separately in a silver case beauti- 
fully ornamented, All these treasures disappeared 
when the Reformation storm broke over the 
Minster in 1541, and no trace of any of them 
now exists. The bones of William were handed 
over to the Cathedral authorities, and deposited 
by them in a leaden box in the grave which they 
had formerly occupied. 
W. Maurice Apams, F.A.S. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWN IN THE WORLD,” ETC, 





EDITH BUYS HER EXPERIENCE, 

LAR heart, I sup- 
pose if we must 
wait, we must, 
but our turn will 
come some day,” 
Jimmy Dodd 
said, as he stood 
with Alice on 
the platform at 
Euston Station, 
seeing Felix and 
Dora off on their 
wedding trip. 

It had been a 
very quiet wed- 
ding—not a per- 
son present save 
themselves, and 
the sextoness and verger, both of whom bemoaned 
the postponement of a very grand wedding that was 
to have taken place on that very day, and from 
which they hoped to have reaped a golden harvest. 
But almost at the last hour it was put off, the 
erimaon earpet rolled up, the bell-ringer allowed to 
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return to his gardening, and the vicar went his 
way, leaving the curate to perform the other cere- 
monies. 

It was a solemn moment for them all when Dora, 
in a low clear voice, uttered the words that made her 
Felix Pengelly’s wife, “for better, for worse,” till 
death did them part. Never had Edith looked so 
happy, or been so sweet and loving ; no one’s con- 
gratulations were more sincere. 

“Now, dear Felix, I shall love you better than 
ever I did in my life before,” she said, her eyes 
brimming over. “I always wanted you as a brother. 
He will make the best husband in the world, Dolly. 
But I never was half good enough for him. And 
when my ship comes home, and I have set the Thames 
on fire, Ill come and see you at the Brown House, if 
you will have me !” 

That was very gracious for Edith, and made them 
all feel more happy and contented, and when, after a 
frugal but pleasant luncheon, called by courtesy a 
breakfast, they all drove to the station, contrary to 
the laws of custom, to see them off for the Scotch 
lakes, she was so gay and cheerful that none of them 
had time to think that they had lost Dora, Jimmy 
was somewhat moody as they all walked back in 
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the beautiful spring sunshine. It seemed ridicu- 
lous to have a cab; Euston was so near Weston 
Street. He thought things were rather hard on him, 
Still, there was a bright side too. He was to remain 
in town for a fortnight, and would see Alice every 
day, and then Mrs, Wyat was to go back with him 
to Dalefield, for by that time the doctor’s brief holi- 
day would be over, and he would be once more estab- 
lished in the Brown House. 

Just at first, Mrs. Wyat was not willing to leave 
Edie and Alice; it seemed so cruel to forsake them 
just in their greatest need ; but they were both firm 
in declaring that the very greatest kindness she could 
do them was to go back to the Dale, where she would 
soon regain her health and strength, and be in a few 
months just the same rosy, pretty mother she had 
been a year before. 

“ Besides,” Alice said, persuasively, “ think of poor 
Dora, mother ; she has never been alone in her life. 
Felix will be out all day, and away from all of us she 
would break her heart in three months, You must 
remember she will have practically nothing to do ; 
of course she will sing—that she can’t help, for 
Dora makes music just as the birds do—but still she 
will miss us, and you most of all, mother ; you really 
must go.” 

“T think so too, mother dear,” Edith added, and 
then Mrs. Wyat argued no more. If Edith was willing, 
there was really nothing to be said, and in her very 
heart she was longing for a glimpse of “ home,” for a 
breath of fresh invigorating country air, for the sight 
of some of the dear, homely, familiar faces of the Dale, 
the music of their honest northern burr, the hearty 
welcome she knew awaited her. Of course there 
would be no use trying to keep the news of Jimmy 
Dodd’s fortune a secret any longer; it was the talk of 
the Daleside already, and “The Alice” was fast 
becoming celebrated ; so Felix was charged to tell 
Dora, and Jimmy promised to tell Mrs. Wyat the 
news on their way to the north ; and Edith then 
would be the only one in ignorance, and Alice knew 
that her mother would not leave her so long; so when 
they sat together the first night they were alone, 
talking over the past and conjecturing as regards the 
future, Alice broached the subject of Jimmy’s pros- 
perity. 

“Of course, I won’t leave you alone, Edie dear,” 
she said, in answer to some remark of her sister's ; 
“but if Jimmy were in better circumstances, if, for 
instance, he were rich, and could afford to live as 
well or better than any one in Dalefield, if I had a 
carriage, and servants, and fine dresses, would it 
make any difference, or would you consent to come 
and live with us under those circumstances ?” 

“Jimmy as rich as Croesus would be Jimmy Dodd 
still, Allie,” Edith replied. ‘“ He’s the very sort of 
man prosperity would ruin. Why, in his native 
ignorance and_ insignificance he’s almost pic- 
turesque ; make him rich, and you make him vulgar 
and intolerable. Besides, you know, if I only wanted 
mere creature comforts I might never have left the 
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Dale. Circumstances may change with all of you, 
but my reason for coming to London remains un- 
altered.” 

“ But if Jimmy were rich enough to come and live 
in London a part of the year ig 

“ Dear Alice, don’t be absurd. Unless he finds a 
gold mine, I don’t see how he can possibly manage 
it!” Edith cried, holding up her hands in comic 
amazement. 

“There are many mines in Yorkshire more profit- 
able than gold mines, Edie ; and Jimmy Dodd has 
found one of them,” Alice replied, gravely. “ He is 
a rich man now, but prosperity has not spoiled him!” 

“ Nor improved him, that I can see, Allie ; how- 
ever, for your sake, I am very glad; wealth won't 
spoil you, that’s very certain. Now, I have only my 
own fortune to make, and I must be quick about it. 
Of course, now you will not remain here !” 

“Tf you still wish to stay, I shall, Edie. I have 
known of Jimmy’s fortune from the first, and it did 
not alter my plans; why should it now? As long as 
you want me, I shall remain, dear, so say no more 
about it.” 

“You are too good to me, Allie. I hope some 
day you will be rewarded by seeing me famous and 
rich. To-morrow I shall begin work in real earnest. 
I mean to try and write what other people like in- 
stead of what I like myself—that is, I believe, the 
first step to success ; it will be hard work, but Ill 
try.” 

Edith kept her word; she struggled against her in- 
clination for desultory scribbling, for thinking out 
elaborate plots, writing the first few chapters at white 
heat, then throwing them down because she was 
unable to continue them, getting through all her mate- 
rial in the first pages, and leaving herself nothing to 
go on with. Instead, she wrote simple little stories, 
verses occasionally, and short essays on all sorts of sub- 
jects, and alas! they all met the same fate ; one after 
another they were returned “ declined with (or with- 
out) thanks,” and in spite of herself she was beginning 
to despair. In truth her heart was not in her work ; 
her thoughts kept wandering from the shabby sitting- 
room in Weston Street to Portland Square. For 
weeks she had heard nothing of them; even Philip, who 
used to drop her a line occasionally, fell off ; he, too, 
had forgotten her in her disgrace and banishment. 
Sometimes in the British Museum reading-room she 
met some of the people she had known while at Lady 
Huggins’. They were always effusively glad to see 
her, but she fancied there was something wanting in 
their way of addressing her, a sort of free-and-easy, 
obtrusive familiarity, that she resented bitterly. She 
forgot that Miss Wyat, the friend and companion 
of Lady Huggins, always well dressed and charming, 
and Miss Wyat the poor, unknown, frienuless literary 
worker, were two very different persons. At last she 
began to think that going to the Museum was only 
waste of time. She did not belong to any of the 
select coteries that met there every day, She had no 
work to do that required mountains of hooks of 
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reference piled round her. She had no “proofs’ 
to correct and brandish about triumphantly. In short, 
she had no business in the round room at all, she 
assured herself bitterly, so she resolved to work at 
home, finish her book, and take it to a publisher’s 
herself. Surely they couldn’t refuse it, when so many 
trashy novels were published every day. The only 
difficulty was to get some one to read it. She heard 
from Philip Huggins that stories offered by unknown 
writers were frequently returned after months with- 
out having been even read, or perhaps opened, and 
that was Edith’s great fear. The summer days 
dragged by wearily. Alice worked incessantly, but 
her labours did not bring any great increase to their 
scanty exchequer, and but for the frequent hampers 
that arrived from the north it would have fared ill 
with them. Edith toiled on too, losing heart and 
hope, but still not willing to confess she was beaten, 
still persisting in the belief that she would make a 
grand success some day, though she was daily and 
hourly learning by bitter experience the meaning of 
the word failure. ‘I won’t give in; I can’t go back,” 
she would say to herself after each fresh disappoint- 
ment. “Surely I must succeed some time,” and so 
she kept on, and Alice worked with her and for her, 
always hopeful, always cheerful, never by word or 
tone reproaching her. Edie was buying her experi- 
ence of life, and Alice knew it was in a dear school. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—HERBERT TAKES HIS OWN 
COURSE, 

THE marriage arranged between Miss Mary Winsey, 
the great heiress, and Mr. Herbert Huggins, was 
broken off at the very last moment. The lady learned, 
through her solicitor, that Herbert had been specu- 
lating, buying shares in certain foreign mines, and 
that they had turned out very badly. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she ordered her carriage and 
drove to Portland Square to learn the truth of the 
matter, and Herbert confessed it without reserve. He 
had invested money in the mines, but he thought 
them perfectly safe, and he felt quite certain that 
ultimately no one would be the loser. Miss Winsey 
would not listen to details or particulars. Then and 
there she declared the marriage must be broken off ; 
she would never marry a speculator, she said—never 
risk the large fortune her father accumulated with 
such care and patience. 

“ And,” she continued, turning to Lady Huggins, 
“I’m not very sorry the engagement is at an end, for 
Herbert and I do not suit each other very well ; ex- 
cept that he’s poor, I very much prefer Philip. If 
I ever could make up my mind to marry a poor man 
it would be that patient, helpless boy you all neg- 
lect so. He’s worth a dozen of your Herberts, if he 
only had as good an income. I know quite well 
that he thinks as little of me as of my money, but 
I would be glad to take care of him; while you 
would leave me a good deal to take care of 
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myself,” and Miss Winsey smothered a sigh as she 
thought how lonely and loveless her great fortune wag 
likely to make her, how very little chance there was of 
her ever being loved for herself alone, and despite 
her selfishness and worldliness, she felt a secret cray- 
ing for something better than the love Herbert had 
proffered. He took his dismissal with a very good 
grace, evinced neither anger nor surprise, and was 
polite as usual to Miss Winsey as he escorted her to 
the carriage, but when he returned to the drawing. 
room, he looked grave and stern. 

“Now, mother, what do you think of the bride you 
chose for me ?” he said, calmly. ‘‘ Do you think Edith 
would have served me like that? Would she have 
thrown me over so heartlessly just because I lost a 
little money ?” 

“You had no right to lose money. You should 
not have speculated. You seem to forget that the 
money is mine,” Lady Huggins cried, in terrible 
wrath. “I repeat, Herbert—how dare you squander 
my fortune? I dare say I’m ruined 

“ Not so bad as that, mother,” Herbert interrupted, 





quietly. “If Miss Winsey had given me an oppor- 
tunity, I should have explained to her that I did not 
lose a sixpence by the mines, though for a time I 
was anxious about them, As for speculating, mother, 
I don’t do it, and never have done it in the ordinary 
sense. Butin all large business transactions there 
is more or less risk, and losses are unavoidable some- 
times, but I’m thankful to say I have been very 
fortunate. However, if you do not like how I manage 
the business, you had better hand it over to some 
one else.” 

“ At least, I'll inquire into the exact state of my 
affairs to-morrow,” Lady Huggins said, still angry. 
“T’ll send for Crisp to-morrow, and have the books 
examined, And now that you see what your folly 
has cost me, perhaps you will be more careful. To 
think of a man allowing a hundred thousand pounds 
to slip through his fingers !” 

“And a wife into the bargain!” Herbert said, 
rather sarcastically. “ And, mother, if you are not 
satisfied with how I conduct our business affairs, say 
so, and I'll give it up at once—hand it over to any 
person you and your lawyers may name ; but under- 
stand, once and for all, I will not have any one come 
and inquire how I manage my business. If you wish 
the accounts made up and the books examined, say 
so, and I will resign cheerfully ; but while I am the 
responsible manager, no one, not even Mr. Crisp, 
shall come into my office and ask to see my books. 
While in your name I continue to pay twenty shil- 
lings in the pound, I refuse to have that indignity 
put upon me.” 

“And I insist upon knowing exactly how my 
affairs stand,” Lady Huggins said, resolutely. “ And 
in future I must be kept acquainted with everything 
that takes place. As for giving up the business, you 
can please yourself, Herbert.” 

“ Very well, mother, I will give up the business at 
once and for ever; [ fear no inquiry, Since my 
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father’s death I have tried to do my duty, and have 
largely increased your fortune. I have tried, in so 
far as was possible, to be prudent ; but losses and 
disappointments come to us, no matter how careful 
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those seven years I have served you, surely you will 
allow me something to begin the world with on my 
own account.” 

“ Herbert, are you mad or dreaming? if every- 
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we may be; though I am truly thankful to say that 
I have had less than my share of them. I have 
never kept a private purse or banking account, never 
taken more than my personal expenses out of the 
profits ; though, as your manager, I was entitled to 
a fixed salary and a commission on all business trans- 
actions. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and for 


thing is all right in the city, of course your engage- 
ment with Mary will be renewed !” 

“ Mother! what do you take me for?” Herbert 
cried, indignantly. “Once and for all, understand 
I will never marry Miss Winsey ; and, if she will 
consent to overlook my cruel cowardly conduct and 
forgive me, I will marry Edith Wyat. For a time I 
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feared some heavy losses in business, and I was 
willing to make any personal sacrifice rather than 
you should suffer. I can see now that it was weak 
and wicked to attempt to repair misfortune by actual 
wrong. Now I am grateful that I have no such 
weight on my mind, and I have been saved from 
committing a great wickedness, and marrying one 
woman while my heart was wholly given to another.” 

“ Herbert,” Lady Huggins gasped, “ if you marry 
Edith Wyat you are no longer son of mine.” 

“T am very sorry, mother ; but I mean to marry 
her if Ican. I was a coward, and a selfish mer- 
cenary fool ; I treated her vilely ; but I think she 
will forgive me, for Edith has a noble, generous na- 
ture. At least, I will do all I can to deserve her 
pardon and regain her love, and—what I value as 
much—her esteem.” 

“Go! You are no longer my son. Leave this 
house now at once and for ever!” Lady Huggins cried, 
stamping fiercely. “Everything I possess in this 
world shall go to Philip; he, at least, has never 
crossed me. Go, I say, at once!” 

“ Dear mother, don’t be childish and unreasonable. 
If you think for a moment, you will see that I can’t 
go now—at once and for ever—without causing you 
and other people a great deal of inconvenience and 
unnecessary trouble. A business like mine cannot be 
wound up in a day, or, perhaps, in a month; but as 
soon as it is at all possible I will go, and trouble you 
no further. You place the matter in the hands of your 
solicitors : I will communicate with mine; and, as 
soon as it is at all possible, the firm of ‘ Huggins and 
Son’ will cease to exist ; and believe me, mother, no 
one will ever guard your interests more jealously, or 
serve you more faithfully than I have done.” And 
Herbert’s voice broke a little, for he liked the business 
he had conducted so successfully for so many years. 
“ However, since you Lave lost confidence in me, it’s 
hopeless for me to attempt to serve you any longer ; 
and I earnestly trust and hope you may find some one 
to fill my place to your satisfaction. Meantime, I 
shall live at my club, and only trouble you with a 
very occasional call.” 

Herbert kept his word. For a week he never 
called at Portland Square at all, though his mother 
daily expected him to return penitent and willing to 
meet her wishes. Then he dropped in on Thursday 
afternoon, when the drawing-room was full of visitors, 
and his mother inaccessible. He arrived late, drank 
a cup of tea, and left early, having stolen five minutes 
to speak to Philip, and tell him everything was going 
on favourably, and that in a very few weeks more he 
would be free. ‘ And then,” he added, “just as soon 
as I’m started in something or anything, I'll seek 
out Edie, and ask her to forgive me, and take me 
back. Then, dear old boy, your home will be with 
us,” 

Philip smiled sadly. He felt that Herbert’s plans 
for him would never be realised, though he was very 
grateful to him. He was glad, too, that Herbert had 
at last chosen the better part, and was going to fight 


his own way manfully, and be true to himself and 
his love. 

Lady Huggins, meantime, was beginning to repent 
of her impetuosity. She admitted that she had been 
rather hard on Herbert. But, then, he should not 
have crossed her, and he should have made allow. 
ance for her being in a passion, and not taken her go 
completely at her word. So she said to Philip, fret- 
fully. But he remained silent. Under the circum. 
stances he thought Herbert had been tolerably 
patient, and was behaving very well. When it came 
to the point of losing her favourite son, Lady 
Huggins declared she could not bear it. But Her- 
bert gave her no chance of going back. He had 
already made arrangements on his own behalf; and 
as soon as he was at liberty to leave Cushion Court, 
lle was to begin his duties as manager to a great 
steamship company by going to New York on the 
trial trip of one of their new steamers. His mother 
found it nearly impossible to realise that he would 
be no longer master of the house in Portland Square, 
keep the keys of the cellar, engage and dismiss the 
servants, and give her as much money as ever she 
wanted, She found it very difficult to understand, 
too, that her income would be very much diminished, 
For acting on the advice of Mr. Crisp, her solicitor, 
she disposed of the business in Cushion Court, and 
invested her money in a safe though not very re- 
munerative manner. At every turn she missed Her- 
bert ; in fact, she never knew his full value till she 
lost him. And Philip, to whom she turned in her 
loneliness, had very little sympathy or consolation to 
offer. 

“You were harsh and arbitrary with Bertie, 
mother,” he said, gravely, “and you could scarcely 
expect him to go on bearing it, could you?” And 
the mother’s heart answered, ‘‘ No, I could not!” 

But she was too proud to confess she was wrong ; 
giving-in meant Herbert being absolute master in 
the future, and it had always pleased her to think 
that he was dependent on her, and bound to study 
her wishes. Besides, Herbert did not give her an 
opportunity of relenting. He was so pleased with what 
he termed his freedom and independence, and over- 
joyed at being able to make a home that he could 
ask Edith to share, a home that would be his very 
own, that he would not have gone back to the office 
in Cushion Court on any terms. But perhaps if he 
had known how utterly lonely his mother was in the 
midst of the splendour and luxury of her fine house 
in Portland Square, he would have relented a little. 
The bitterest part to Lady Huggins was that Herbert 
did not seem to mind the separation in the least; he 
seemed cheerful, happy, and full of his new occu- 
pation ; had he seemed depressed and unhappy she 
would have found it easier to bear. Nor did 
Philip’s assurance that it was all her own fault— 
that she had brought all her suffering on herself 
by her selfish exaction and unreasonable worldliness— 
tend to make matters any pleasanter. She certainly 
had been very selfish, and she was paying the penalty. 
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She had lost, apparently for ever, the being she most 
loved, and she might, had she chosen, not only have 
kept him, but made his life as happy as a summer- 
day dream. The great house was dull and empty, 
the dinners and receptions lost all their charm, and 
Lady Huggins’ face lost a good deal of its freshness 
and beauty. During the weeks after Herbert’s de- 
parture grim care sat beside her, and left his traces 
behind him. In sheer loneliness she spent a great 
deal of time with Philip, and at length she observed 
that he was looking unusually ill and altered. As 
the summer advanced he became much worse, and at 
last the doctor insisted on his leaving London, and 
passing the autumn and winter in the south of 
France. Lady Huggins accompanied him willingly ; 
she, too, was ill and altered, and sadly in need of a 
change. 

Meantime Herbert was working hard. That was 
nothing very new ; he had done it for years; but he 
was learning to be economical, and practising it every 
day. Each pound saved seemed to bring him a step 
nearer Edith. He felt he could not go to her quite 
penniless, He must have a home of some sort before 
he even sought her out, to ask her forgiveness, And 
Edith, meantime, was working on, hoping almost 
against hope, eating the bitter bread of failure. 
Still she would not give in. Had she any idea of 
the brighter prospect in store for her; had she known 
that Herbert would return to her a far better and 
truer, though a poorer man, it would have cheered 
and comforted her through a dark time. But she 
heard not a word of his altered plans and intentions. 
Indeed, she fancied him married to Miss Winsey, 
and as utterly unmindful of her existence as if they 
had néver met. Even Philip had forgotten her, she 
thought ; but in his case it was illness kept him silent, 
and he thought that Herbert would surely seek Edith 
without delay. Ah! how little he knew, how little 
any one knew, save faithful far-seeing Alice, what 
Edith was suffering, what a hard battle she was 
fighting, and how dearly she was buying the experi- 
ence that was to make her a better and happier 
woman for the remainder of her life. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE LESSON LEARNED. 
“SURELY, Allie, this is the very hottest summer we 
have ever had!” 

“It’s certainly very hot here, darling ; but I dare 
say it’s not so bad by the seaside,” Alice replied, 
Without looking up from her work. 

She was working against time, and could not 
spare a moment for conversation. 

“Tt must be the heat that makes my head ache 
so, and the dust that has inflamed my eyes. I can’t 
see, or even think!” And she threw down her pen 
impatiently. “ Allie, if I don’t hear from those pub- 
lishers soon, I think I shall go mad !” 

“ Be patient, dear; and lie down for an hour, Edie; 
it will do you good,” Alice replied, cheerfully. 
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“T can’t be patient—that is, I can’t keep on being 
patient. Fancy a whole month—thirty-one weary 
days—and not a word—not even an acknowledg- 
ment of the story! Why, a downright refusal would 
be easier to bear!” 

“But, Edie darling, you forget that every author 
has to serve the same apprenticeship ; and you should 
try to remember that 


Nature’s noblest effort is to wait. 


Everything comes round in time, and no amount of 
fretting will hurry matters. That’s where we women 
fail in the world, I think. We have never learned to 
make haste slowly and surely. We don’t seem to 
realise that every action requires a certain time for 
its performance ; and the work you hurry over to-day 
in all probability you will have to undo to-morrow. 
You see, I practise what I preach,” she continued, 
with a smile, as she folded up her work. “I was 
beginning to do those rosebuds scandalously. Put on 
your hat, dear, and let us go for a little walk in the 
Park.” 

“T can’t, Allie; my head aches, my eyes burn so 
that I can’t bear the light, and yet I feel cold,” and 
she shivered nervously. 

“Then you must lie down this moment,” Alice 
said, in a peremptory tone. ‘‘ Come, dear; I'll pull 
down the blinds and make you a cup of tea ; you will 
certainly feel better when you have had a rest. 
Besides, I want to write to mother and Jimmy ; and 
you know I never can get on when there’s any one 
looking at me.” 

Edith consented, silently ; she felt ill and weak, 
her limbs all ached, and Allie’s voice at times sounded 
far away and confused in her ears. She had an in 
tense longing to lie down in some cool, quiet, dark 
place, and close her eyes without caring much whether 
she ever opened them again or not. The heat certainly 
was almost unbearable in that stifling London 
street during the scorching August days; but they 
were just over, the glad September was at hand, 
and would probably bring cool refreshing breezes. 
As she helped her sister to undress and felt her burn- 
ing hands and temples, Alice knew that it was some- 
thing more than mere lassitude, or even mental 
depression, and if Edie were going to have a fit of 
illness, it would be the final blow. 

Ever since Dora’s marriage, and Mrs. Wyat’s de- 
parture, things had gone hard enough with the two 
girls in Weston Street. Edith earned but a few 
pounds ; and it was only by incessant work, and un- 
failing economy, that Alice managed to keep house 
on the sum allowed them by their mother. Mrs. 
Wyat would cheerfully have given all her income, but 
that Edith or Alice would not hear of ; they would 
not have their mother dependent on Dora even for 
her pocket-money, so they just accepted the rent of 
their rooms, and worked for the rest. 
Felix would have helped them gladly. Jimmy Dodd 


Dora and 


was only “ blue-moulding ” to pour some of his newly 
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acquired wealth at their feet, but Alice would not 


consent ; to accept a single sixpence, would be only 
to acknowledge Edith’s failure, and that she was too 


loyal to do ; she would toil late and early, plan, and 


***She is not here,’ 
till Edith came to see for 
herself that the battle was not worth fighting, that 
she had mistaken ordinary talents for genius, and 
vanity and ambition for love of literature. Alice 
would stand by her, and silently help her to learn 
the hardest lesson in the world, the one we all have 
to learn sooner or later, to know herself, her weak- 
ness, her folly, and her pride. Alice 
really proud of Edith ; had worked valiantly, 


even half-starve sooner, 


Besides, was 


she 


Alice said, 


bravely, perseveringly ; she had done her best; and 
if other people’s best was better, that was her mis- 
fortune surely, not her fault. Many a little bird 
Alice had seen scornfully push past the loving over- 
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careful mother, thrust its head from the nest, and, 
with noisy elation, try its wings, flutter a little way, 
and then fall panting and helpless to the ground, 
only to be more tenderly cherished and looked after 
by the mother “till the little wings were stronger.” 
Poor Edith had tried her wings too soon, and Alice 
felt she was fluttering back to the home-nest. 

As she listened to her heavy breathing, and looked 


at the flushed troubled face, Alice felt that Edie had 

















indeed broken down physically and mentally, and 
was going to be very ill. 

“ It’s the last straw that breaks the camel’s back,” 
she said to herself ruefully, with a conviction that 
her remark was commonplace to the last degree ; 
but then she was a commonplace person, and the 


old adage suited her. Edie, well, strong, hopeful, 
ambitious, toiling bravely, was one thing; Edie 
tossing about with brain fever in a stifling London 
lodging, in need of all the luxuries and many of the 
very necessities of life was quite another affair. 
Well, Alice would have stuck to her through thick 
and thin; ill, Alice would do ten times as much for 
her. 

“Tt would be false pride, and positively wicked to 
allow her to want for anything if she’s ill,” Alice said 
to herself, as she sat down to write to her mother. 
“Oh, how I wish Jimmy were here to advise and 
help me !” 

As if in answer to her wish, the last post brought 
afew lines from him, saying that he was coming to 
town the next day on business, and hoped to see her 
in the afternoon ; and the same post brought a letter 
from the publisher to whom Edith had sent her 
novel, regretting that, though the work possessed 
merit of a certain sort, it was entirely unsuited to 
their requirements, and adding that it would be 
returned next day by parcel delivery. 

The postman’s knock had roused Edie from a 
troubled sleep, and she tottered into the sitting-room 
just in time to receive the letter from the landlady. 
When she read it she handed it to Alice, with a 
pitiful little smile. 

“Darling, I’ve learned my lesson ; I’m a miserable 
failure,” she said, hiding her face in her hands. 

And Alice bent over her, stroked her sunny hair, 
murmured soothing loving words, and then suddenly 
remembered a favourite quotation of Edie’s own. 

“Look up, dear, and be comforted ; you know ‘how 
far high failure overleaps the bounds of low success.’ 
You are young, dearest, and will outlive and forget 
this.” 

“T have learned my lesson,” Edie replied, faintly. 
“T’ve bought my experience, Alice, dearly enough, 
Now, do what you like with your miserable failure ! ” 

“Don’t be silly, dear, but just go back to bed. 
You ’re out of sorts to-night, and take a gloomy view 
of things,” Alice answered, shortly. 

And Edith obeyed humbly. 
thoroughly and completely subdued ; but she was 
very ill all night, and when Jimmy Dodd arrived the 
next evening she was in a raging fever, and the old 
doctor, who stood by her bedside, gravely declared 
that nothing but perfect rest and careful nursing 
could pull her through, for she was mentally and 
physically worn out! 

Then Jimmy roused himself, and took both girls 
into his charge. First, he went to an address given 


She was, indeed, 


him by the doctor, and secured the services of a 
professional nurse, most skilful in cases of mental 
breakdown and nervous disorder. 


He gave the land- 
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lady a handful of gold, and straightly charged her to 
procure everything the young ladies wanted and the 
nurse ordered ; and promised magnificent rewards if 
his orders we carried out. And then he procured a 
special license, and he and Alice were married early 
one morning, with no witnesses but the landlady and 
nurse, and no music save the low pitiful moans of 
Edith, lying unconscious in the next room. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, he left Weston Street ; 
for Alice was resolved to nurse her sister, and he had 
no desire to prevent her. Besides, he had a great 
deal to do ; and, for the first time in his life, he fully 
realised the value of the fortune that had lain so 
long buried under his farm. He wanted a pretty 
house, just a little way out of London, with garden, 
lawn, a view of the river, luxurious furniture— 
everything, in short, to make a residence pleasant ; 
and, lo! almost at a moment’s notice, they sprang 
into existence, and became his. And when every- 
thing was arranged—servants engaged, the whole 
house in working order—he wrote for Mrs. Wyat, 
entreating her to come up to town at once, as he 
wanted her. Nothing doubting but that it was to 
witness his marriage with Alice, she came gladly ; 
and as they drove from the station to the new 
house at Richmond, Jimmy explained all, and the 
mother’s tears dropped silently as she clung to his 
hand. 

“The worst is over now,” he added, kindly. “ In 
a few days she will be able to bear the journey 
down here. You must meet her, and welcome her 
cheerfully ; nurse her back to health and strength, 
and I’ll take care of Alice. This is your home, 
mother, whenever you want a change; and after 
Allie and I have had a blow on the hills somewhere, 
and a sniff of the sea, you must welcome us back 
here too ; and then, please heaven, we will go home 
together to the Dale !” 

A week later Edith was carefully and tenderly re- 
moved from Weston Street to Richmond, The nurse 
and doctor accompanied her in the carriage, while 
Alice remained behind to pack up the few treasures 
they possessed, not forgetting the despised novel. 
The landlady wept copiously at parting from lodgers 
who had lately become so lucrative, and consoled 
herself with the reflection that she always said they 
were “ real ” ladies. 

At the door of the pretty villa, with its lawn 
sloping down to the water’s edge, and its glory of late 
autumn flowers everywhere, Edith was met by her 
mother. Then, with a glad little ery, she roused 
herself for the first time. 

“It’s my mother’s voice, it ’s my mother’s touch,” 
she cried, clinging to her with passionate earnestness. 
“ But,” putting up her hands and staring round, 
vacantly, “but, mother darling, I can’t see your 
face !” 

“All in good time, my dear,” the doctor said, 
cheerfully ; “you are tired, and the sun’s in your 
eyes. Get her to bed, nurse, and she will be twenty 
per cent. better in the morning.” 






















Just as Alice lingered to take a last look round 
the old rooms which had been the scene of so much 
sorrow and joy, a cab drove up to the door, and 
Jimmy, impatient to be gone, looked out of the 
window, and distinctly heard a gentleman inquiring 
for Miss Wyat. 

“She’s just going away, sir,” the landlady said, 
forgetting for the moment the ceremony that made 
Miss Wyat Mrs. Dodd, “ but she’s up-stairs ;” and 
without invitation, Herbert Huggins ran up lightly 
and entered the room, the door of which was 
open. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, staring round help- 
lessly. “I thought—that is, I wished to see Miss 
Wyat.” 

“She is not here,” Alice said, gravely. “ You are 
Mr. Herbert Huggins, I think; may I ask your 
object in wishing to see my sister?” 

“To ask her pardon; to try to repair a great 
wrong I did her ; to assure her that I have always 
been true at heart to her; and that I have now a 
home, humble enough, but still my very own, that I 
“an ask her to share,” Herbert replied, humbly “TI 
know I behaved very badly ; but I hope it’s not too 
late to repent and atone !” 

Alice, remembering poor Edith’s pitiful cries for 
Herbert, thought perhaps it was not too late. She 
pitied the young man too, his distress was so genuine, 
and then she gave him Edie’s address, with strict 
injunctions not to attempt to see her until he had 
the doctor’s permission. 

“ Allie, we shall miss our train,” Jimmy cried at 
last, growing desperate. “ I hope you will excuse us,” 
he added, turning to Herbert, “but we ’re just about 
starting on our wedding trip, and we want to go down 
to Richmond to see our mother first. When we come 
back we shall be most glad to see you if you’rea 
friend of Edith’s.” 

“T hope to be something more soon,” Herbert re- 
plied, eagerly, and then Jimmy wrung his hand till 
he winced, and almost dragged Alice out of the room 
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and hurried her into the carriage that was waitin 
and so Alice began her new life. 


1S 
.* * * * * * 


Spring again, in all its tender beauty. Spring in 
the valleys, in the hedgerows. Spring making glad 
the bare moor-side ; spring glorifying the mountains 
in the distance ; spring joyous and melodious in the 
notes of a thousand birds; spring in the pleasant 
face of Alice Dodd, as she sat in the sunny porch of 
the old farm-house, where she was waiting for her 
husband. Edith sat in a low chair beside her, her 
slender white fingers busy on a piece of knitting, her 
beautiful head crowned with short crisp curls, and a 
green shade over her eyes, for, since her illness, her 
sight had never been good, and she was unable either 
to read or write. Presently Jimmy came swinging 
up the path. 

“Late for lunch, as usual!” he said, humbly. 
“But we’ve been rare busy at the pit. However, 
cheer up, lassie! this is the last day you “Il be kept 
waiting. I’ve got a manager at last that I think ’ll 
do, He’s coming to-night, and is going to live in 
the new lodge. Now, Mistress Alice, guess his 
name !” 

“T’m not good at guessing, Jimmy ; tell us !” 

“It’s Herbert Huggins. He’s just come back from 
France. His poor invalid brother is dead : his mother 
is married again to some Italian count, and Herbert 
believes her fortune will be all squandered. Philip 
left him his money ; so that he’s, so to say, indepen- 
dent. Still, he wants something to do, and he’s taken 
a sort of fancy to be my manager. He wants to settle 
down.” 

“ Jimmy, how good you are !” Edith interrupted, 
holding out her hand. “I’m quite happy now, Allie, 
with you and mother and Dolly so near, I have 
nothing to wish for, though, perhaps, when my sight 
is fully restored, I may reap a little benefit yet from 
all the sad experience I have so dearly bought.” 

THE END. 








IN THE 


YA in the pensive twilight hour, 
A gentle maiden, young and fair, 
And spotless as the lily flower 
That breathes upon the evening air 
Its soul of sweetness, silent sate, 
While thought arose on truant wing, 
And lured her heart to speculate 
On what the coming years might bring. 


What should they bring but peace and joy, 
To her endued with rosy health ?— 
Freedom from all that would annoy 
One dowered with less of earthly wealth ? 


TWILIGHT. 


What should they bring but sunny skies, 
And, songs of gladness day and night, 

And words of love, and looks from eyes 
Lit with ineffable delight ? 


“Nay, such were paradise, my child,” 
Soft reason whispers in her ear, 
“Be not by fancy thus beguiled ; 
Earth’s portion is the smile and tear. 
Thou ‘It have thy meed of pain and care, 
Thou ‘It have thy pleasure and thy peace, 
Sunshine and shadow everywhere— 
The common lot till life shall cease.” 
JOHN GEO. WATTS. 
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While thought arose on truant wing.” 
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TWO 
" T was a 
dreary driz- 
zling Novem- 
ber night. No- 
thing more dismal- 
looking could have 
been imagined than 
the squalid streets 
of the East London 
quarter through 
which we passed, to 
attend, at the re- 
quest of the London 
Samaritan Society, 
a distribution of 
boots and other 
clothing to some of 
the poorest of School 
Board children, and 
which was to take 
place in the Homer- 
ton Gospel Hall, a 
pretty and spacious 
building, where Sunday by Sunday to the poor 
the Gospel is preached. It was a saddening scene 
which met our view as we entered. The poor 
little applicants for the garments now hanging on 
clothes-horses in front of the platform, were seated 
on the foremost benches in the room, and for 
the most part the faces of the children looked as 
pinched with want and even as joyless and anxious 
as those of the mothers who had brought them. 
Now and then, indeed, they wore a passive smile 
of content, as they went forward in turn for the 
gifts of clothing, especially if the little frock or 
jacket, or pair of boots, tried on by friendly hands 
and pronounced “just the thing,” happened to 
have a touch of bright trimming anywhere. 
Saddest of all would have been, but for the 
kindly sympathy of those who conducted it, the 
little court of inquiry carried on in the adjoining 
vestry, into which each family group was ushered 
before receiving its share of clothing. There was 
a dreary monotony of misery in the statements 
made. In many cases the children were father- 
less, or the father was out of work, or laid up in 
hospital, or earning some weeks a few shillings, 
many weeks nothing, the mother struggling, some- 
times with the help of elder children, to keep up a 
home—mostly one small room, sometimes a cellar— 
for which an exorbitant rent was paid, leaving a 
starvation residue. From seven to ten shillings a 
week was the average income on which these 
families, often eight or ten in number, were living, 
if living it could be called, and four shillings a 
week was a common sum for their rent. 
The candidates for the present relief had been 
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chosen by the School Board inspector, evidently the 
kind and true friend of the poor creatures whom 
group by group he brought before the vestry meet- 
ing. How one longed then and there to feed as well 
as clothe them! Weare very thankful to know that 
free meals for the destitute, and in large propor- 
tion for the little ones, form one of the most active 
departments of the Society’s work. There are no 
less than fifty-one places in London where free 
dinners are given by its means, and 26,000 par- 
took of this bounty last year. During the winter 
free breakfasts were given to 13,000 of the poor 
outcasts, gathered in various mission halls on 
Sunday to hear the Gospel. Sometimes not only 
Homerton Hall, but some rooms in the adjoining 
mission house, were filled, the hungry company 
consisting of newspaper sellers, “gutter mer- 
chants,” gaol birds, prodigals, drunkards, and more 
respectable people out of work, and many among 
these, their bodies comforted with nourishment, 
and their hearts warmed with gratitude, have 
listened earnestly, and not in vain, to the Gospel 
message of pardon, and peace, and blessed hope. 

For the small gift of two-and-sixpence, twelve 
such free breakfasts may be supplied, and one hun- 
dred for one pound. 

3ut it is not always in the lowest strata of our 
London population that the saddest cases of strug- 
gling povertyare found ; manyatime, help bestowed 
by this excellent Society has saved a respectable 
family, crushed low by sickness or some other 
temporary pressure, from lapsing into the ranks of 
pauperism. And it is chiefly among this class 
that the benefit has been realised of a compara- 
tively new branch of the Christian ministry of the 
Samaritan Society ; a labour of love towards those 
whose case neither gifts of food and clothing nor of 
money will meet ; those whom illness has laid low, 
and who, when the worst is over, are still left 
weak and languid, and unless revived by change of 
scene and fresher air, can never be again what once 
they were. It was to benefit these that a Con- 
valescent Home at Dover was added three years 
ago to the already manifold undertakings of the 
Samaritan Society. The Home accommodated 
twenty patients, and so numerous were the appli- 
cations for admission, including some from almost 
every hospital in London, that lately a larger 
house has been purchased at Sandgate instead, 
where now forty, and it is hoped in course of time 
sixty convalescents may be received. 

One bright mild day in October, we visited this 
Sandgate Convalescent Home. 

Nothing more like a ‘‘ Home,” or less like an 
“ Institution” (except for the perfect cleanliness 
and neatness and order prevailing throughout) 
could be imagined than the pretty two-storied 
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“WILL IT FIT ME?,” 


house, built of wood—evidently once a family 
dwelling—which we entered, from the long quaint 
street of which the old-fashioned little town of 
Sandgate consists. Through a nice conservatory 
we passed into a broad low hall, and on to a suite 
of pleasant French-windowed rooms, opening on 
to a grass plot from which steps led down to the 
very edge of the ocean waves. Tous, as we stood 
breathing-in the bracing air and enjoying the 
soothing sound of the soft plashing waters and 
the wide sea view, the contrast to the London din 
and bustle we had just left behind us gave a keen 
relish to it all) How infinitely refreshing then 
must it be, we thought, to those whose daily Lon- 
don life is all toil and struggle and care. 

And fully indeed was the home appreciated by 
the patients we found there—only fourteen men 
and women, for often in winter the number is 
small. Some of these guests appeared very sickly, 
and one grieved to hear such speak of returning 
to London and work ‘in a week,” or ‘in a day 
or two,” though these as well as the rest spoke most 
gratefully of the benefit and enjoyment their sea- 
side visit had brought them. There were several 
shop employés, and an engineer whose sight had so 
failed him that he could not see the nearest passing 
vessels on his first coming to Sandgate. Among 
the women was a young sick-nurse whose health 
had suffered terribly from arduous toil in the 
accident ward of one of our great hospitals. 

There is a well-stocked library, daily papers, 
and wholesome periodicals. The women’s sitting- 
room is quite a pretty drawing-room, and con- 
tains a little harmonium. There is usually 
one patient who can play this well enough 
for hymn singing, which is often a great enjoy- 
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ment. One of the men patients confided to us 
that some little additional resources in the way of 
recreation would be welcome. A piano would 
be greatly prized, and for this as well as for a 
telescope, a collection has been started at the 
Home, to which visitors have the opportunity of 
contributing. 

“ Weare some of us afraid, sir, of getting spoiled 
here,” said a patient to a friend of ours who was 
visiting the Home; but it seems to us that here at 
least free play may be given to Christian 
sympathy and loving-kindness towards the needy 
and suffering, unchecked by any fear of pampering 
or pauperising ; and indeed that such kindness 
forms a most important part of the benefit derived 
by the short two or three weeks spent by these 
weary Londoners at their sea-side Home. 

An annual subscriber of one guinea can give one 
letter yearly for admission to the home, for which 
the patient only pays in addition five shillings a 
week. Smaller donations than a guinea are most 
acceptable, as giving opportunity to admit free 
cases from time to time. Two pounds one shilling 
covers the entire expense of a three weeks’ resi- 
dence, including railway fare to and fro. 

We strongly recommend any interested in the 
real welfare of our poor, and not acquainted with 
the work of the London Samaritan Society and 
Homerton Mission, to obtain the latest report of 
this charity, drawn up by Mr, John James Jones, 
its Director, and obtained from Mr. H. H. Board, 
the Secretary, at 57, Ludgate Hill. 

These two scenes of the Society’s work, which 
we have described from personal observation, 
while they stand out in our memory in curious 
contrast—the chapel in squalid Homerton, the 
pleasant Home on the breezy Sandgate shore— 
aptly illustrate this many-sided large-hearted 
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charity. We are sure there must be very many 
among us who are not yet doing all they might do 
for our poorer brethren in this great city, yet can- 

























































not walk through its streets without many a heart- 
ache, and sore longing to do more, and are at the 
game time prevented by divers causes from 
personal visitation of the homes of poverty and 
suffering, and are aware that indiscriminate giving 


often wrongs the deserving sufferer. Surely it is 


for such as these thankfully to strengthen the 
hands of those who with personal self-denying de- 
votion are labouring among the destitute around 
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us, and whom, to quote the words of one well 
qualified to pass judgment on the matter, ‘‘ Large 
experience has taught how best to use every 
penny entrusted to them,” and “long experience 
has convinced that it is the Christian worker’s 
truest wisdom to relieve the pressing neces- 
sities of the body while seeking to draw hun- 
gry hearts to Him Who is the very Bread of 
Life.” Bs de Xe 
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ENTERING I 


BY THE 
“For we which have believed 


HAT rest is God’s rest; and our thoughts 
are carried back to the time when 
“God did rest on the seventh day from 
all His work.” In six days God 
created the heavens and the earth, 
There is good reason for believing that 
these six “days” were periods of im- 
mense duration, in the course of which 

slowly and gradually became fit for hi- 








the earth 
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NTO GOD’S REST. 


W. B. BLISS. 


do enter into rest.’”—HEBREWS iv. 3. 


man habitation. If so, then the seventh day be- 
ginning with man’s appearance upon the earth, is 
still running its course, and will run on probably 
until time shall be no more. ‘“ And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that in 
it He had rested from all His work which God 
created and made.” (Gen. ii. 3.) 

It was His loving purpose that man’s life— 
tian whom He had made in His own image—- 
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should as nearly resemble His own, as it is pos- 
sible for the creature’s to resemble his Creator’s. 
He would have mankind share His rest—not a 
state of indolent inaction, but one of serene satis- 
faction and perfect joy, a state free from the in- 
trusion of tumultuous passions, vain ambitions, 
torturing jealousies, bitter discontentments, cark- 
ing cares, and all else that makes restfulness 
impossible. 

This was the Divine ideal of human life ; but 
the entrance of sin interfered with its realisation. 
That introduced disorder, confusion, and every 
evil thing. It upset human life, and also that 
part of creation which had been subjected to 
man’s authority. ‘The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now. (Rom. 
viii. 22.) The world became a scene of which 
unrest was the prominent feature. ‘Toil, trouble, 
care, conflict, dissatisfaction, passionate longing 
for the unattained and unattainable, became the 
rule in human experience. As it is written, 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea ”—-an 
image the wonderful force and truth of which all 
can appreciate who from shore or ship have 
watched the heaving billows, as, ceaselessly, and 
with seeming want of purpose, they rise and fall, 
advance and recede, break in foam, and form 
again in solid mass. Sinning man has become 
the child rather of Satan than of God, and is 
like his parent, who describes himself as “ going 
to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down 
in it,” as a caged lion pacing his den, panting, 
foaming, roaring, raging behind the bars that 
shut himin. “There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” (Isa. lvii. 21.) 

Is God’s plan frustrated, then? Will His idea 
never be realised? That were to confess Himself 
defeated by His own handiwork. It would be 
an acknowledgment of weakness on the part of 
the Almighty, which is impossible. Then how, 
under the sadly changed conditions, was the 


Divine idea to be wrought out? By the 
Redeemer, the woman’s promised seed. When 


once sin had taken possession of man, the Divine 
idea concerning him could only be realised 
through Christ. From the day of the first trans- 
gression, therefore, man’s history became a history 
of Redemption. 

This redeeming work has been carried forward 
on many lines, and in varied forms, but always 
under the control of its Author, and always with 
a view to man’s entering into God’s rest. Hence 
the institution of the Sabbath. We have no 
positive evidence of this institution in the earliest 
times ; the brevity of the sacred records, in re- 
lation to those times, perhaps forbidding. There 
are some things indicative of such an institution, 
but we reach certainty only in the days of Moses. 
For Israel, the observance of the Sabbath was a 
distinct command. And a very gracious one, 
providing the frequent recurrence of a break in 
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the ordinary course of life, the salutary influence 


of which was invaluable. It was a precious 
season of repose for the weary, during whose 
hours the storm of life was hushed, and in the 
blessed calm there was opportunity for those 
higher thoughts which keep the soul in fellow- 
ship with God. It was a rest Divinely ordered, 
a type of that Divine rest which had been for- 
feited, but to which it was God’s will that there 
should be return. But as in other directions there 
was type upon type, because all types are imper- 
fect, so here. ‘To the typical day, was added a 
typical year. As on every seventh day there was 
to be rest for man and beast, so, in every seventh 
year, for the land also. This was an arrangement 
having many uses, but its primary value lay 
in this, that it secured a longer pause in the rush 
and hurry of life, imposed some very necessary 
restraints on the impetuosity and restlessness of 
man, and taught him that his wants were 
supplied, less through his own activities than 
through the ever-bounteous care of God. He 
should be fed, if he trusted, even though he 
neither ploughed nor sowed, nor gathered in a 
harvest. And as trustfulness is a condition of 
restfulness, the Sabbatic year, more clearly still 
than the weekly Sabbath, witnessed of the rest, 
forfeited, but regainable. 

There was yet another ordinance in Israel 
giving better testimony than both these. When 
seven times seven years had passed away came 
the year of Jubilee, that year which Isaiah calls 
“the acceptable year of the Lord,” in a passage 
which our Blessed Saviour applied to Himself. 
That year was indeed significant of rest. How 
the impoverished Israelite who had sold his land 
for sustenance, and since its sale had been doomed 
to toilsome drudgery as a servant, looked forward 
to that year of release and restoration when his 
patrimony should again be in his possession, and 
he should dwell once more under his own vine 
and fig tree! How he who had sold himself 
into slavery for bread, counted the years and 
months till the trump of Jubilee proclaimed him 
free! Doubly blessed was this ordinance, in its 
emancipation of the poor from the thraldom of 
their poverty, and in its check upon the rich, 
who for the sake of growing richer were tempted 
to plot, and scheme, and toil, sacrificing ease, 
comfort, health, and spiritual life in the over- 
eager pursuit of greater gain. 

So God testified to Israel of His rest, and 
sought to conduct them back to its possession. 
But alas for human folly! these teaching types 
were sadly slighted, grievously neglected, and 
repeatedly fell into disuse. Many a rebuke did 
the ancient prophets administer concerning these 
desecrated Sabbath seasons, and sternly in His 
day did the Son of Man denounce the Rabbis 
for the enactments by which they converted 
much-needed resting times into occasions of 

















weariness and disgust. Through the perverse- 
ness of men these Divine arrangements missed 
their aim. 

But in the fulness of time He Who was to 
restore all things, appeared in flesh. He Who 
was of all men the most laborious, and yet the 
most restful, Whose activities were so unceas- 
ing and yet so noiseless, Who was waging so 
great a war and yet remained so calm—He, the 
embodiment of peace, came to men with this 
welcome message, ‘‘ My peace I give unto you.” 

As many as received Him found rest to their 
souls; under the Gospel men began again, as in 
a new paradise, to enter into God’s rest. And if 
the acceptance of Christ were as complete and 
universal as it is His will it should be, Paradise 
would be regained. But as the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says of his nation, “They 
entered not in, because of unbelief,” so in these 
Christian days the absence or the feebleness of 
faith deprives the many of that grace which God 
designs for them. Some, in the fulness of their 
faith, inducing an abiding trust in Christ, and 
dependence on Him for all good, know, and re- 
joice in knowing, a “ peace that passeth under- 
standing.” But, for the most part, this, if ever 
enjoyed, is enjoyed intermittently. Men snatcha 
“fearful joy” by fits and starts, as if it were some- 
thing too precious to be constant, and then fall 
again into the old misery of distraction and 
unrest. 

Therefore He Who is ever merciful to our in- 
firmities gives to us under Christ, as to the Jews 
under Moses, aids to faith; still supplies types 
and symbols of His true rest—glimpses by the 
way of what awaits us at the end if we will but 
seek to enter in. 

Such is the Lord’s Day, our Christian Sab- 
bath, which has undoubtedly Divine sanction. 
It was an inspiration of God which prompted 
its observance by the first disciples, and has caused 
each generation of disciples since to hold it as a 
sacred treasure, and to use it as a priceless means 
of grace. To the weary, careworn, world-beset, 
and tempest-tossed, what a boon is the Sunday 
interval — the sweet cessation from the daily 
worries and daily toils—the quiet hours for holy 
meditation—the solemn assemblies—the works of 
charity and mercy which, if they tire the body, 
refresh and stimulate the soul—foreshadowings 
all of the “ everlasting rest.” 


Blest day of God! most calm, most bright, 
The first and best of days; 

The labourer’s rest, the saint’s delight, 
Sweet day of joy and praise! 


Let nothing rob us of these halting-places on 
the road. Let nothing persuade us to diminish 
aught of their sacred character. Let them be 
ever consecrated t» holiest uses. Let us suffer 
no intrusion of this weary world’s affairs, but keep 
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every hour sacred to our Lord, as a weekly por- 
tion of heavenly blessedness sent down to earth. 

The Christian Church is another symbol of 
God’s rest, and another help to us in our journey 
towards it ; a harbour of refuge for storm-driven 
souls ; a sheltered garden wherein the plants of 
righteousness may grow. <A peaceful enclosure 
in the midst of a warring, struggling, noisy 
world. Has not the Church proved to be all this, 
in spite of its many imperfections? It is the 
safest place on earth for those who though in the 
world are not of it, and are endangered by it. 
In mutual love and mutual watchfulness, in the 
fellowship of kindred minds, in the participation 
of a common hope, and the prosecution of a 
common enterprise, how often within its circle 
has spiritual strength been renewed, have 
spiritual difficulties been solved, have spiritual 
dangers been escaped ! 


Glorious things of Thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God! 
He whose word cannot be broken 
Formed thee for His own abode. 
On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 
With salvation’s walls surrounded 
Thou may’st smile at all thy foes. 


And even in the enforced retirement which 
affliction causes, or which comes by reason of the 
infirmities of age, may we not recognise yet other 
emblems of God’s rest, and further helps towards 
reaching it? Times of sickness, and bereave- 
ment, and the added weight of years, by exclud- 
ing us from the hurrying crowd, and noisy 
market-place, and bewildering pleasure haunt, 
give the heart time and inclination to listen to the 
Father’s voice, and to trace the Father’s leadings. 
In the still chamber, the still small voice is heard. 
In the darkened home, a readier welcome is given 
to the Divine Comforter. In the days when the 
heart and flesh are failing, the consciousness grows 
deeper that God is the strength of our heart 
and our portion for ever. 

All the discipline of life, however sharp, has 
one end—that of teaching us that this is not our 
rest—that here nothing is secure to us but God’s 
presence and God’s grace, that none is sufficient 
for us but Christ, the Son of God. When we 
have learnt this, faith is perfected; we believe 
with a faith that is unfeigned and unreserved ; 
we measure all duties, all pleasures, all pursuits 
by the Divine standard ; we are satisfied with 
what our Father gives, and happy without that 
which our Father denies. Our wills and our 
affections blend with His. Thus His rest be- 
comes ours. We enter and abide in the holy 
Sabbath life, and the transfer from earth to heaven 
is only an ascent into the higher and brighter 
chambers of our Father’s House. ‘ We which 
have believed, do enter into. rest.” ‘ Lord, we 
believe ; help Thou our unbelief.” 
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(From an Engraving by Wittiam Hott. By Permission of Mr. Mitrcurrit, Bond Street, London, W.) 


See p. 369 
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HEART.” 


LINES ON SEEING GRAEFLE’S PICTURE OF THE QUEEN AT OSBORNE. 


ITH eyes tear-blinded, and with heart 
deep-stirred, 
Md) In reverent sorrow and in loyal love, 
I stood beneath the picture, where above 
My Royal Mistress sits, in weeds attired 
With man’s belief 
A higher and a holier thing I see 


( 


Of sometime widowhood, 


Even than a queen in all her majesty— 
A woman in the majesty of grief. 


No truer widow hath the world e’er seen 
Than she who sits there, calm, and sad, and lone, 
Yet not alone, for carved in purest stone 
The Consort looks upon his widowed Queen. 
So, [would fain believe, that now ’t is given 
Unto his spirit, purified and clear, 
To guide and guard her, to console and cheer 
With larger love and wisdom gained in heaven, 


0! Royal woman-heart, widowed in prime, 
That one great love hath filled you; so that there 
None other could find entrance, or could dare 
Approach that shrine of widow-love sublime. 


And now have passed two decades of long years, 
Calming your anguish into tender grief ; 
And God’s sweet peace hath brought to you re- 
lief, 
And children’s love hath wiped away your tears, 


O faithful heart! it did not need to fill 
Your halls with semblance of the cherished dead, 
Statue, or bust, or fair medallioned head, 
Chiselled in marble by the sculptor’s skill : 
For the great Master-hand that did design 
That noblest mate for you, smiting you sore 
With strokes severe, yet wise, deep in your core 
Hath wrought his image there with power divine. 


Widow indeed! 


To Him, the solace of each widowed heart, 


Still look in hope and love 


Who knows your sorrow, and can peace impart. 
“Thy Maker is thine husband,” God above. 
So may His peace fall on you as the dew 
On the parched ground, to keep it soft and green, 
So may your days on earth be still serene, 
Till God, in heaven, your severed loves renew. 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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; MST was soon after breakfast one mor- 
Waibe ning this last summer that we 
fA were asking our way along the 
gf {- unsavoury (or rather, too savoury) 
Mi-> streets which lead from St. An- 

CG drew’s church to the North 
eee Quay, Plymouth. There, 
; close alongside of a great 
screw-collier, discharging her coals, lay 
the little steam-launch which we were 
to go on board. In order to reach her 
we had to step into the small launch’s 
very small boat, which was lying at the 
foot of the stairs, and were sculled, 
through all kinds of flotsam and jetsam, 
up to our diminutive vessel. Once on 
board, we were invited down into the 
cabin, a command which two tall people 
had some difficulty in obeying. A mo- 
ment afterwards our host (the Chaplain 
of the Missions to Seamen*), called out, “ Are 
you ready, Jack?” ‘ Aye, sir!” was the answer, 
and a sort of cupboard door was drawn back, and 
* The office of the Society is at 11, Buckingham Street, 

Strand, W.C, 
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we found ourselves face to face with the tiny en- 
gine, and the by no means tiny engineer. The cap- 
tain, as we called him, had managed to squeeze him- 
self half-way down the cabin stairs ; and now the 
word of command was, “ Let us pray.” <A short, 
sarnest petition followed for God’s blessing on our- 
selves and our morning’s work ; and then the order 
was given to cast off. The crew, all told, consisted 
of the captain and the engineer. They were fine, 
hon st, manly fellows. The former had been 
twenty-five years in the service of the society. 
Both of them were evidently heart and soul in 
the work. As we steamed out, we had time to 
look round and see that the little cabin was fitted 
with cupboards and lockers, filled with Bibles, 
books, and tracts, not in English only, but in 
every language likely to be spoken on board any 
ship likely to come into the harbour. Besides 
French and German and Norwegian and Italian, 
we noticed books in Croatian, and even in 
Chinese. 

We first steamed up to an emigrant ship, but 
learned that the passengers were still at the 
depot, and would not come on board for an hour 
or two. We then passed a large® corn-laden 























steamer from the Black Sea, but did not go on 
board, for the chaplain had paid her a visit the 
day before, and had held a short service with the 
crew. So we steamed up to a training-brig, one 
of five lying between Drake’s Island and the Hoe. 
A card was sent to the captain, which brought us 
a warm invitation to come on board. It was 
Saturday ; and all the hundred boys were at 
work cleaning up for Sunday, polishing up every 
bit of metal, from the guns to the door handles, 
and making everything about the ship as smart 
and clean as could be. The captain was most 
courteous, showing us everything and everywhere. 
But the great objects of interest were the boys. 
They had been drafted from the larger ship, the 
Impregnable, and were getting towards the end 
of their training, learning something more of their 
future duties by going out five times a week for 
a cruise in the Channel. Such a fine set of 
good, healthy, smart, well-behaved fellows I have 
seldom seen. ‘The discipline, firm but not severe, 
does them a world of good, The roughest, 
wildest lads soon get drilled into shape, and their 
energies and high spirits turned from a mis- 
chievous into a useful channel, There is 
nothing like a traiing for the navy, as it is now 
carried on, for a vigorous or tiresome boy, | 
wished that some of the poor women in my parish 
at home could see these boys. They would never 
again be afraid to send their own boys to serve 
the Queen on a man-of-war. An offer from the 
chaplain to come the next morning and relieve 
the captain of the duty of conducting service 
was readily accepted ; and we then got into the 
Sunbeam again. 

A Norwegian timber-ship had come in since the 
day before ; so a visit was due to her. She was 
on her voyage from Pensacola to Stettin. The 
flaxen-haired crew invited us on board, and gave 
the chaplain a hand up, as he was laden with 
tracts and books. They could speak a little 
English. Testaments they did not need, for 
every Norwegian sailor has one. Tracts they 
were glad of, and a few books were sold. But 
“ Jack” never has much money when he is at 
sea. On parting, one of the sailors handed over 
the side a piece of wood for our engine fire. It 
Was meant as an expression of good-will, and was 
of course accepted. Besides, “the smallest con- 
tributions are thankfully received” by the 
Society. 

The next ship we boarded was a Swede. She 
was a timber vessel, as could be known even at a 
distance by the windmill pump on deck. Here, 
too, every sailor had his Testament ; and as one 
or two of the crew could talk English, we were 
able to converse with them. One poor fellow 
had a long conversation with the chaplain about 
his spiritual troubles. Sometimes, he said, he 
could believe and find hope, at other times doubts 
even of the existence of a God would arise, he 
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did not know where from, and make him miser- 
able. 

But now it was time to go to the emigrant 
ship, for we could see the crowded tender leaving 
the depot. The Smeaton, as the tender is named, 
has her lines more like a duck than a fish, and sits 
in the water with remarkable steadiness. There 
were some 350 “statute adults” on board ; but as 
two children are reckoned as equal to one adult, 
the real number was considerably larger. Most 
of the emigrants seemed in good spirits, for there 
was a good deal of singing, including some of 
the most popular hymns. But perhaps the 
singing was in some cases with the view of keep- 
ing down tears at leaving the old country. We 
were soon on the Assaye’s deck, and were in time 
to see the emigrants come on board. Captain, 
doctor, and emigrant officers were all waiting to 
receivethem. Firstcame the unmarried women and 
girls, whose quarters were at the stern of the vessel, 
where a pleasant-looking matron was ready to 
welcome them. Next came the married people, 
with their children. There were whole familics, 
from the grandmother to the infant inarms. One 
poor woman had ten olive branches with her. Poor 
thing! the voyage would be a weary one for 
her, though the captain told us that the children 
soon feel at home, and make themselves as happy 
as need be. The baggage was already on board, 
but every one had a large bag for present use. 
In one of these, besides clothing, we caught sight 
of curious odds and ends which had been the last 
purchases on shore. Once a fortnight during the 
voyage, these bags could be replenished from the 
heavier luggage in the hold. 

Last of all came the unmarried men, and were 
drafted off to their quarters “forward.” The first 
thing with every one was, of cowrse, to visit his 
berth. A good many faces looked rather blank 
on seeing the very close quarters in which 
they were to be stowed away. Yet there was 
room enough, if none to spare; and all the 
arrangements had been most carefully made 
with a view to the health and comfort of the 
large party. 

A seamen’s missionary was holding a farewell 
service with the young women, so we gave our 
first attention to the men, who soon crowded the 
deck. We began with singing the hymn, “A home 
over there.” This collected a crowd round us ; 
and as there was a good supply of hymn books, 
the singing became general. The books were 
afterwa.ds sold at a penny apiece, on the sug: 
gestion being made that they might be useful on 
the voyage. Then there followed a prayer. 
Every head was at once uncovered, and “the 
loud amen” at the close sounded like a response 
from the heart. Next came a short address from 
the chaplain, simple, manly, and to the point, full 
of kind advice and Christian teaching. Another 
hymn, and the service was over, Then came 





































































other work. Volunteers were secured for a com- 
mittee to conduct similar services daily during 
the voyage. The Church of England Temperance 
Society’s pledge-book was produced, and a large 
number of signatures was inscribed, and quite a 
bundle of blue ribbons was disposed of. And 
then, after a hearty hand-shaking all round, and 
a good-bye which seemed to bring a tear into 
almost every eye, we left them for a similar visit 
to the married folks and their children. 
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By this time the Assaye was almost ready to 
get under weigh, and to start on her long voyage 
to Queensland. So we clambered down her tall side 
into our launch, and steamed back again. 

During the present summer, at least two such 
emigrant ships have left the Sound weekly, and 
every one of them has been similarly visited. 
Almost every other vessel which has anchored for 
more than a very few hours has also had a visit 
from the chaplain, 
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BY MARY ONLEY, AUTHOR OF “GRAN’SON JACK,” “THE CRUISE OF THE JEMIMA,” ETC. 


SS ke W* ITING 
for my 

=] Dick! ” 
She looked like 

it, the bonnie wo- 


man, standing 
there with her 


happily-expec- 
tant face. Aye, 
she looked like it 
from the crown of 








her head to the 
toe of her foot, 
with the snowy 
frill round her 
full white throat, 
and her spot- 
less apron. The 
cottage windows 
were highly 
polished, the garden beds newly weeded and watered, 
the climbing rose-tree recently nailed up in ship-shape 
fashion, the luxuriant honey-suckle, lifted in all the 
wealth of its fragrant bloom, and in all the beauty 
of natural entanglement, had been secured in a rich 
mass on the top of the low fence to spread and trail 
still further at its own sweet will. 

All these things said—or sung, if you will— 
“Waiting for my Dick ;” waiting hopefully, gladly, 
though just now a gossip, on her way through the 
village, had stopped at Lizzie Gough’s garden-gate, 
put down her basket, wiped her heated forehead, 
scrutinised Lizzie’s holiday garb, and remarked— 

“Ah, well, my dear! I do hope as your master ’Il 
come home safe an’ sound ; but, as my dear mother 
afore me allays said, ‘There’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip.’ Aw’ it’s a long railroad journey 
from Liverpool to home for him, good man! Any- 
how, let’s hope for the best, and mind you keep 
your heart up.” 

With that Mrs. Raven and her market-basket 
moved on. 

But who and where was Dick ? 


He was a sailor in the merchant service ; he had 
been absent a whole year with his ship; and only 
yesterday came a telegram to his wife, saying that he 
was just getting into dock at Liverpool, and, as soon 
as the vessel’s cargo was landed, he would hasten home. 

So Lizzie did not know whether he would arrive 
on that day or the next : he might even come in the 
night. Well, she would leave a bright light in the 
cottage window, and she would sleep with one eye 
open. Come he by night, or come he by day, there 
should be a right loving welcome ; Dick should feel 
to his heart’s core that he had unmistakably reached 
home. 

Standing there, bathed in outward and inward sun- 
shine, Lizzie Gough perhaps forgot that she had two 
children. Yet, such was the case. But Dick’s 
mother had taken them out for a walk, through the 
cornfields, Lizzie thought ; so, doubtless, they were 
safe and happy. 

Still, it was tea-time, and for half an hour or so 
there would be no train in. Lizzie closed her garden- 
gate behind her, and, with her sewing in her hand, 
stepped across the road to an old worm-eaten stile, 
mounted its lower round, shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and looked steadily along the field path and 
over the heavy waving heads of the shoulder-high 
ruddy-brown wheat. 

But all to no purpose. Grannie, with her charges, 
was not in sight. This was strange, for she was feeble, 
and the baby could only just toddle. 
would never choose the sultry, dusty high road for 
her ramble. Lizzie looked up and down it, however, 
then she stood still, listening to catch the sound of 
her little Willie’s voice ; for Willie, who was four 
years old, made a point of using his lungs, as she very 
well knew. 

But no sound rose above the rustle of the bending 
corn and the soft lapping of the rising tide over there 
at the foot of the cliff—this field being perched upon 
a nearly perpendicular cliff, and at the far end of the 
path, down which Lizzie Gough had been looking so 
intently, commanding a magnificent view of sea and 


sky, 


Surely she 
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‘“ Perhaps they ‘ve made their way to the ‘ Nest,’ ” 
thought Lizzie, as she crossed the stile, and, with firm 
2asy tread, wended her way between the rows of 
golden grain ; here a poppy, and there a bright blue 
corntlower or an ox-eyed daisy, cropping up at her 
feet. Again she shaded her eyes with her hand, and 


ever, were all at school on this particular day, or 
probably I should have had no tale to tell. 
* * * * * * 
“ Ahoy ! ahoy !!” 
A mighty agitated shout from a powerful voice on 
the other side of the cornfield, 











“*Waiting for my Dick !’”—p. 371. 


looked off to the right ; for the “ Nest,” as a certain 
little heathery nook was called by the villagers, was 
but a hundred yards or so higher up the coast, and it 
was near to the head of some rough zig-zag steps 
made in the cliff, and called “ Miles’ Cutting.” 
Shelter and shade from wind and heat could be found 
at the “ Nest ;” there you might form an easy-chair 
with moss and bracken, or a couch with purple heath, 
if you wished. Thither resorted village children, to 
dig pits, or build houses, on half-holidays or in the 
cool of the summer evenings, The youngsters, how- 





“ Ahoy! there, in the village, I say !” 

“Here! here!” rang back the answer from 
Lizzie’s voice, and down went her needlework 
among the feathery grasses that fringed the field- 
path. 

The voice that called was familiar to her; it was 
that of Farmer Bradley, the owner of all this corn ; 
and the worthy man was far too discreet to make a 
noise about nothing. Away like an arrow sped she, 
with sudden sharp fears crowding into her brain 
concerning Grannie and the children, Even Mrs. 





























Raven’s croak must needs recur to her at that 
moment. Still, on she went till she gained the edge 
of the cliff, and the side of Farmer Bradley. 

She found him on his hands and knees, stretching 
his neck over the cliff-side. At the sound of her 
step he looked up. 

“What, you?” he said, as his florid face paled at 
the sight of her; but, quickly regaining his self- 
possession— 

“Well, well,” added he, “you can manage an oar. 
Fly like a bird to Miles’ cutting. You'll find the 
boat that’s always kept there, moored at the foot. 
Push off in her sharp to this spot that I’m showing 
you below. Dye see, Lizzie ?” 

“See?” 

Yes, her heart saw before she took her instrue- 
tions. Her brain was on fire and her heart quivering 
with sickening fear for her dear ones, as she leaped 
along the cliff-top and bounded down Miles’ cut- 
ting. 

At its foot, as usual, swung the little old boat, in 
readiness for any such emergency as the present. 

The tide by this time had risen above the bottom 
step of the cutting; the boat was lifted well up above 
the shingle, on which at low tide she rested ; there 
was not much difficulty in pushing her off, though, 
doubtless, there would be some in rowing her to the 
desired spot, for the tide was against her. 

Not a moment, however, did Lizzie stop to con- 
sider. In she went, and away she went with a 
swish and a splash, and, at first, an uncertain beat 
of the oars ; while all the while her very soul was 
wailing out that agonised ery— 

“Willie, grannie, and my little pretty baby!” 

Still on she sped, her strained sight eagerly seek- 
ing to discover if so much as a foot’s width of shingle 
remained uncovered in the spot indicated by Farmer 
Bradley. On she went, with no human eyes but 
those of Farmer Bradley to note her heroism, no 
human hand at the helm of the little old boat. Ah, 
but surely He that holds the waters in the hollow 
of His hands saw and sustained as no human power 
could have done. 

No doubt Farmer Bradley would have manned the 
boat himself if he had not been large, heavy, and 
suffering from gout ; besides, he had other and very 
important work in hand. 

Walking painfully through the field on two sticks 
to note the progress of his corn, and with his dog 
Dash at his heels, he had heard the cry of a child be- 
low on the narrow strip of shingle, which would, ere 
many minutes had elapsed, be submerged by the in- 
coming tide. With some difficulty he got upon his 
hands and knees and looked over the cliff, and there 
discovered Willie Gough perched upon a large boulder, 
a foot or so above the water, it is true, but with no- 
thing but Death itself staring him in the face, unless 
by the intervention of more than merely human power 
rescue should come. 

Then arose the farmer’s resounding shout for help, 
but to it came no reply. 
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“ Were the villagers all asleep? Well, then, some- 
thing must be done. Dash,” said he, “you must 
go down, lad !—down! down !—d ye see? Hold 
him up, lad—hold him up, and waéch !” 

Testing his footing with his fore-paws, clinging 
tenaciously with his hind-feet, and tacking method- 
ically where opportunity offered, he cautiously began 
to descend. 

“Should he fall,” thought the farmer, “he will 
swim to the cutting ; that is, if he fall clear of all 
the jutting ledges and sharp corners of the cliff.” 

Aye, if And if he fell otherwise the noble dog 
would never swim again, nor would his touching, 
mute obedience and fidelity be again-exercised for 
the rescue of human creature. 

Again the farmer shouted. And this time Lizzie’s 
response reached him ; then came Lizzie herself. 

As soon as the farmer had sent her on her errand, 
he looked eagerly over again for his dog. Dash had 
safely reached the great boulder on which the child 
sat, and he had taken up his position between Willie 
and the advancing breakers. 

“Climb into that hole in the cliff, my man,” 
shouted Farmer Bradley to the child. “ That bit 
just by your head, and Dash ‘ll take care of you 
till mother comes with the boat. Watch, Dash, 
watch !” 

Intelligently and warily Willie obeyed ; and Dash, 
the noble sentinel, still maintained his post between 
his charge and the wide unsparing sea. 

Just then, rounding a jutting portion of the cliff, 
caine Lizzie, not knowing positively what or whom 
she was going to rescue; and the first thing that 
met her sight was a fine black dog, stretched out 
upon a great boulder, his head well up, his face 
turned towards herself, and his entire attitude denot- 
ing perfect vigilance. 

Another moment and a series of glad barks rang 
out over the sea; and the farmer from his elevation 
shouted, “ Bravo! Bravo! The dog’s worth his 
weight in gold!” 

Lizzie and Dash were fast friends ; and upon any 
occasion when the latter was not on duty, he would 
have swum out jubilantly to meet her on the sea. 
Not so now, however ; firm as a rock remained the 
dog at his post. If the sea reached that nook behind 
him, it should never lap out its tenant while he had 
a strong set of teeth to grip the child's clothing. 

Lizzie was in the breakers now. Another moment, 
and she was making her boat steady ; then, brave 
heart! she threw off her boots, and stepped out on 
the shingle, already covered knee-deep with water. 
Supporting herself on her oar with one hand, she 
stretched out the other till it touched the dog’s 
noble head. Then came a shrill ery of joy from the 
cranny, guarded and almost blocked up by Dash ; 
then appeared two fat arms outstretched, and 
“Mammy, mammy !” shrieked her own Willie. “ Oh, 
mammy, the sea !” 

There was no time for words. With a strong 
grip, she took the child under her arm, and laid him 
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in the boat ; while the dog, with a few glad barks, 
and a bold plunge, breasted the water, and turned his 
sagacious head in the direction of Miles’ cutting. 

But Lizzie’s anguish was only half appeased. She 
looked up at Farmer Bradley, who was showering 
down acclamation on woman and dog, and said she, 
in a hoarse gasping cry— 

* Where are baby and grannie ?” 

- But land what you’ve 
Make 
Save the boy, Lizzie; save him, 


I know not, my dear. 
That old 


for the cutting. 


vot at once. boat takes water ! 
anyhow.” 

With Willie clinging to her knees, she turned 
about, and pushed off. Soon she reached the cutting, 
for, on her return, the tide was favourable ; but to 
the measured beat of her oar there tolled out in her 
heart and brain the agonising question— 

“Where are baby and grannie ?” 

Half the village was making its way to the cutting 
when Lizzie reached it; down the rugged descent 
fishermen’s floundered, and cautious women 
picked their way. Lads moored the boat, and women 
took the child from his mother, took the mother 
even, and, with strong arms about her, half carried 


boys 
e 


her up the ascent. 

“You ’re a rare spirited lass,” said they. ‘‘ Aw to 
think that you saved him, and no harm done, after 
all!” 

“No harm?” 

Lizzie turned sharply upon them. 

“No harm! where ’s my baby ?” 

“Oh !” cried the women. “ That’s it, is it? Why, 
dear heart ! your babe and granny be safe and snug 
at home. We found the dear eld body and the little 
one both fast asleep among the bracken in the 
‘Nest’ here. And as to Willie, though he was sit- 


ting plucking the heath when she sat down to rest, 
she supposes he took it into his head to clamber 
down the cutting and wander along under the cliff, 
never dreaming that the tide was coming up, pretty 
lamb.” 
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The reaction came too sud- 
This brave soul was a woman, after all—she 


The strain was over. 
denly. 
fainted. 

“ Lads, below,” called out one of the women, “ leave 
off playing with that boat, and bear a hand here: 
Lizzie Gough’s to be carried up, poor dear! and the 
cutting ’s steep——” 

“Til lift her!” 

They looked round, and there, leaping down the 
rugged steps, was Dick Gough himself. 

“My brave, bonnie lass!” said Dick as he raised 
his beloved burthen. 

“Then you’ve heard all about what’s happened, 
master ?” 

“Yes, farmer Bradley met me as I came up from 
the station.” 

“Well, well! Steady, master !—don’t slip your- 
self, else matters ‘ll be ten times worse still.” 

“ Hurray ! hurray!” broke out the lads below, 
“Hurray for Dick! He’s landed!” And up the 
steps, pell-mell, came Dash and his friends, 

“Ah, Dash !” said Dick, as the delighted animal 
stopped to shake his wet coat, “ you shall have 
the best collar that money can buy.” 
he laboured with his unconscious wife. 

But she was soon restored, and a few hours later 
Far- 
mer Bradley and Dash were there ; and, said the 
farmer, before the friends separated— 

“T’m an old-fashioned man, and like old-fashioned 
things, as you know; so, remembering the day’s 
deliverance, let us sing together— 


Then on 


there was a happy gathering at the cottage. 


“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow.” 


Every voice, even to the quavering one of Grannie, 
joined in right heartily. Then, after a mighty hand- 
shake, the farmer went home, with his noble deg be- 
side him. 

And said Dick, as he kissed Grannie “good-night,” 
“Youre our Boy Blue—our dear Boy Blue—isn’t 
she, Lizzie, lass ?” 








THE UNSEEN ENCAMPMENT. 


BY THE REV, T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


E can scarcely conceive of 
any one occupying a more 
perilous position than did 
Elisha and his servant at 
Dothan. Destitute of all 
means of material defence, 
we see the prophet sur- 
rounded with and shut in 
hy the forces of a powerful 

monarch, who is resolutely bent on removing him 

from his path. As we look upon the scene with 
which we are here presented, we are naturally led 





to inquire how it came to pass that so great a 
man as the King of Syria had his attention 
directed to, and his fierce enmity excited by, a man 
so comparatively obscure as Elisha, the Hebrew 
prophet. It happened on this wise. On several 
different occasions the King of Syria made pre- 
parations to invade Israel. These preparations 
were made in the most crafty and secret way, for 
it was the king’s design to strike a swift, decisive, 
and unexpected blow, and his arrangements were 
perfected in such a manner that they might be 
said not only to promise, but almost to command 






































success. But in each instance the purpose of the 
Syrian king was thwarted. 

“Suspecting treachery, “he called his servants 
and said unto them, Will ye not show me which of 
us is for the King of Israel? And one of his 
servants said, None, my lord O king; but Elisha 
the prophet that is in Israel telleth the King of 
Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bed- 
chamber.” 

We can easily understand how a proud and 
imperious despot, like the King of Syria, would 
instantly resolve to remove out of his way the 
man who had been the cause of his otherwise 
unaccountable disasters. Having ascertained that 
the prophet was in Dothan, he sent thither 
“horses and chariots and a great host ; and they 
came by night and compassed the city about,” 
shutting off from the prophet, as they vainly 
imagined, all possibility of escape. 

The prophet’s servant having risen early in 
the morning and gone forth, was appalled by the 
magnitude and imminence of the danger which 
threatened them; and seeing the Syrian host 
encompassing the city, and apparently rendering 
all escape impossible, he ran in to Elisha, ex- 
claiming in his terror, ‘‘ Alas! my master, how 
shall we do?’ Elisha, sustained either by his 
habitual faith in God, or by a vision of approach- 
ing or present help, at that moment supernatur- 
ally vouchsafed to him, does not share the alarm 
of his servant, but quietly reminds him 
of the secret of their safety. “They that 
be with us are more than they that be with 
them;” and he there and then beseeches the 
Lord to make evident to the young man the 
ground of the assurance which he has so con- 
fidently expressed. ‘“ Lord, I pray thee open his 
eyes that he ‘may see ”—see the truth of what I 
have told him, that they who are with us are more, 
and more mighty, than those who are against us. 

“And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man; and he saw, and behold, the mountain 
(upon which the city was built) was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha. And 
Elisha prayed, and the Lord smote the people 
with blindness, and he led them from Dothan to 
Samaria ; and it came to pass when they were in 
Samaria, Elisha said, Lord open the eyes of these 
men, that they may see; and the Lord opened 
their eyes and they saw ; and, behold, they were 
in the midst of Samaria.” 

This remarkable episode in the prophet’s 
history is suggestive of the fact that we are 
living at once in two worlds, a material world 
that is seen, and a spiritual world which, till our 
eyes are opened, remains unseen. This may 
uppear at first a somewhat questionable statement, 
but a very little consideration must convince us 
If we confine our attention to 
man’s present life, we soon discover that we have 
much more to do with what is unseen than many 


of its accuracy. 
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would imagine. We might even go so far as to 
say that we have much more to do with what is 
unseen than with what is seen. How power- 
fully and constantly are we influenced by 
persons whom we have never seen! How 
close and important are the relations that we 
sustain to some of them! How great an interest 
do we take in places and things that we have 
never seen! How vast is that sphere in which 
only intellect and imagination can expatiate ! 

But it is not the unseen side of merely earthly 
life to which we now refer ; we are thinking not 
of things unseen and temporal, but of things 
unseen and eternal; we are thinking of that 
spiritual and eternal world, the great and grand 
realities of which are truly, though invisibly, 
encompassing every one of us. If we look at 
Elisha and his servant we see as in a picture or a 
parable the great truth which we should all seek 
to have indelibly impressed upon our minds. 
There they were surrounded by two hosts, a 
visible, material host, composed of horses and 
chariots sent up against the prophet by the King 
of Syria, and a nearer line of defence, an invisible, 
spiritual host, which they could not see till their 
eyes were opened, consisting of horses and 
chariots of fire, sent forth for their rescue and 
deliverance by the King of Kings, and the Lord 
of Lords. 

Just so are we at this moment sur- 
rounded with a visible set of circumstances with 
all the features of which we are familiar. 
We are sustaining to those who are visibly 
existing around us manifold relations of a 
material, social, domestic kind which are easily 
intelligible. But besides that world which we 
see, there is another that we do not see; besides 
those relationships of which we are so sensible, 
and which indeed we cannot ignore, there are 
others which we do not so easily appreciate, and 
which, when apprehended, we can, in the bustle 
and stir of every-day life, very readily forget. 
Whether we are conscious of the fact or not, 
whether we are practically and _ beneficially 
interested in and influenced by the fact or not, 
we are surrounded by these great and grand 
realities of the spiritual world. The life which 
many are so heedlessly living is related by 
innumerable points of contact to that spiritual 
world which is ever encompassing us. In run- 
ning the race of our life we do so in the presence 
of a great cloud of invisible witnesses, some of 
whom would cheer us on, and have us reach the 
goal and receive the prize; while others would 
rejoice to see us fall away from it in shame and 
failure. 

However little some of us may be influenced 
by a consideration of the fact that there is a God 
above us, besetting us before and behind, a God 
to Whom we are related now, and before Whose 
tribunal we must appear by-and-by, nothing can 
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be more clearly revealed in sacred Scripture than 
this fact; and there are but few, however worldly 
and careless their lives, who are not at times 
troubled with the conviction, that there is after 
all something of much greater moment than 
aught which we can see, or taste, or handle. 

3ut while these great spiritual realities are 
actually surrounding us, we have little or no 
influential perception of them until our eyes are 
opened. These things are spiritually discerned. 
Elisha’s servant could see nothing more than the 
Syrian host, till the Lord opened his eyes, and 
then he saw plainly enough the horses and 
chariots of fire, which had been there all the 
while. So are there many who see nothing 
more than this world contains, There is the 
business of life to be engaged in; there are the 
pleasures of life to be enjoyed; there are the 
sufferings of life to be endured—and what is 
there more? How many are there who are as 
completely blind to everything besides and 
beyond, as was the young man at Dothan before 
his eyes were opened! 

We are all of us naturally the subjects of this 
infirmity of vision. We know that we are sur- 
rounded by and related to these great realities, 
we perhaps deliberately profess a belief in them, 
but they have for us little more than a nominal 
existence—till our eyes are opened we have no 
influential sight of them. And if our eyes are 
opened we know who opened them, though we 
may not be able to explain how they were opened. 
The great thing is to be able to say with the 
blind man whose eyes Christ opened, ‘ One thir 
I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

Another fact suggested by this narrative is 
that in all the discouragements which arise out 
of our relations to the material world, we may get 
comfort from a believing contemplation of the 
greater and grander realities of the spiritual 
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world. In times of difficulty and danger we 
shall derive comfort and strength from those 
sources of consolation of which the world has 
no knowledge, but which God reveals to us ag 
being ever within our reach. 

As it was with the prophet’s servant at Dothan, 
so jis it with us. In the time of our greatest 
peril, our extremest need, we may derive com- 
fort, encouragement, and support from those secret 
and unseen sources af spiritual consolation which 
are placed by God at our disposal, and are ever 
within our reach. We see the forces of the 
enemy coming up against us, encompassing us, 
shutting us in, but there are also, between our 
foes and ourselves, the chariots and horsemen who 
have been sent forth for our rescue and deliver- 
ance by the Lord of Hosts. Were our eyes opened 
we should see the angels who have charge over 
us, and who are sent forth to minister unto those 
who are the heirs of salvation. All things serve 
Him in Whom we trust. All events, all agencies, 
all instrumentalities are at His disposal, and 
directly or indirectly, obscurely or obviously, ac- 
complish His will, and work together for the good 
of His people. Our foes are many and mighty, 
but they who are for us are more in number and 
greater in power than those who are against us ; 
and they act in all that they do on our behalf 
by the command and under the authority of the 
King of Kings. 

The time is coming when the present order of 
things will be inverted. That which is seen will 
become invisible, while that which is now invisible 
will stand out clearly and permanently disclosed. 
Those things which are seen and temporal will 
fade away and disappear, and the only remaining 
realities will be those of the spiritual and eternal 
world ; and then shall we see what now it is our 
joy to believe, that all things are on the side of 
those who love and trust the Lord. 
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HAT two little girls can do when they give 
their minds to it, especially in a mischievous 
direction, is a matter of history, of common 

knowledge, and, may I add, not uncommon ex- 
perience. What they can do when they put their 
hearts to a matter, especially in a matter of kind- 
ness, or tenderness, or sympathy, few of us, fortu- 
nately, are ignorant of. What two good-hearted 
little ones have, in my knowledge, done, and what 
they may by their example prompt others to do, 
allow me to tell you. 

They are very little girls. The elder, Maud, is ten 
years old, and the little one, Lily, or ‘“‘ Mummie’s 
Pet,” only seven. Having been told of all the 
misery of the East-end of London, they thought 


CHILDREN’S 


BAZAAR. 


that they too might do something to help their 
poor little fellow sufferers. Perhaps they were 
the more eager as Mand had a close vision of the 
ivory gates, and during a long and tedious illness, 
had often said, “How bad it must be to be ill 
like me, and not to be able to have all the things I 
get—grapes, books, new toys—and not to see ever 
near, mother or nurse to read to me, give me barley 
water or jelly in the night, and make me com- 
fortable.” Anyhow, one Christmas Eve, these 
two little people appeared in mother’s own room, 
and Mand began, “ Mother, don’t you think if we 
got all our little friends to help us, and we in our 
spare time did as much work as we could, we 
might sell it, and perhaps get enough money to 
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“The prettiest sight of all was to see the bright eager faces of the little saleswomen.” 
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keep a cot in one of the hospitals quite ourselves ?” 
Mother talked it over with them, and told them it 
meant steady perseverance, and giving up many an 
hour of play-time to work, and what even to ener- 
getic little people would seem “ dull toil ;” but she 
found they were determined to do something, and 
to try to do their best. So she wrote notes at once 
to other little girls—Lucy, Mabel, Nora, Ethel, 
and Grace—to ask if they too would help; and 
the train of enthusiasm being fired, all answered 
gladly, “They would do what they could.” So 
the work began. 

Maud and Lily have a very kind and clever 
governess, who took them off with thirty shillings 
to a large drapery clearance sale, and helped them 
to buy some great bargains, materials for table- 
cloths for afternoon tea, sets of d’oyleys, chair- 
backs, all of pretty and artistic patterns. Some of 
these mother took, and Miss Berry took another, 
and, as they had leisure time, did what they could. 
Like the proverbial little niggers, the children 
worked hard. Maud, who had a real talent for 
artistic work, soon began to produce marketable 
materials ; little Lily, of course, could not get on so 
fast or so well, but found, after two or three vain 
efforts, that by making scrap books, pretty card 
plates with coloured scraps on, and knitting mittens 
her work drawer began to fill. At the end of a year 
the work was collected ; but naturally in this time 
their tongues had worked as well as their fingers, 
and grown-up friends heard of the plan. These 
as naturally caught some of the enthusiasm, and 
one after another kindly sent lovely pieces of 
work, others flowers, and others fresh eggs and 
butter. At last invitations to an afternoon sale 
of children’s work were sent out. Four of the little 
girls who lived near South Kensington were 
asked to hold stalls, and everything had to be 
prepared for the great day. Tea and coffee were 


sold at sixpence a cup, with bread and butter and 
cake ; with the flowers, butter and eggs were also 
sold. When the tables were arranged, it was per- 
fectly astonishing how much and how pretty was 
the work such little fingers had prepared ; and 
the large drawing-room with its well-filled tables 
of crewel chair-backs, tea-cloths, painted terra- 
cotta plaques and vases, children’s toys, sent by 
one little girl who could not work well, and china 
and glass, given by some friends, looked, as Lily 
said, with a long-drawn sigh of admiration, “ As 
pretty and as grand as any shop.” I must not 
forget to mention that all the servants in the 
house, when they knew what the children were so 
busy about, also caught their enthusiasm, and did 
some piece of work to add to the store. 

Unfortunately the day fixed for the sale was a 
very wet one, and that no doubt kept very many 
away. Still, those who came, considering the 
weather, were more numerous than could have 
been expected. The prettiest sight of all was to 
see the bright eager faces of the little saleswomen, 
as friend after friend came in, and the tables 
began to look empty. Many kind friends sent 
something to the fund, as they could not come 
themselves, and when all the accounts had been 
made up, the children found they had the sum of 
sixty-two pounds. They sent thirty pounds for a 
child’s cot in the Ophthalmic Ward at King’s 
College Hospital, and another thirty pounds goes 
this year for the same purpose. The children 
have had the great pleasure of going to the 
Hospital and seeing their cot, called the ‘“ Maud 
and Lily Cot,” and seeing the little patient in it. 

[ believe that if children early can be induced 
to take an interest in helping others, no matter 
in what way, they will be far happier and more 
valuable members of their own, and also the 
world’s family. 








THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


” 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY, AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS, ETC. 
VI.—_GENTLENESS. 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness. . . . GALATIANS V. 22. 


( Dy . 
SYD HEN we are harsh or angry, 


b \ Or cruel, or unkind 
> The teaching of the Spirit 

Is surely out of mind, 
Which bids us love our own way less, 
And walk in paths of gentleness. 


We know we should be gentle 
Alike to friend or foe, 
Kindly to every creature, 





For Jesus wills it so ; 
And yet, so strong is evil’s power, 
We fail in kindness every hour. 


O loving elder Brother, 
We are so very weak, 
But Thou art Christ Almighty ; 
Thy helping hand we seek : 
Give of Thy spirit, Lord, and bless 
Thy little flock with gentleness, 
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BY THE VENERABLE ARTHUR GORE, M. 
VICAR OF 





HE members of a society for mu- 
tual improvement 
monly young men. Older ones 


are Ccol- 


do not join, possibly because 
they are hopeless, past im- 
proving. But being young, 
you have asked me, who ain 
farther on in years, to speak 
to you, and your invitation 
gives me assurance that you 
will bear with a few words of 
homely counsel from my lips. 
After all, years ought to give 
some knowledge of what should 
be done and how to do it, 
though the knowledge may 
come too late for one’s own use. 

Societies like this which you propose to form, 
have their dangers as well as their advantages. 
If, for example, you imagine that the purpose in- 
tended will be fulfilled for you simply on the 
condition that you attend the meetings and now 
and then, or even often, take part in the debates, 
you are grievously mistaken. I must remind you 
at once that the Society is an improvement 
Society, intended for your own improvement. 
Leave the word “ mutual” out of consideration at 
first. It is not selfish to do so. It will come in 
by-and-by. But begin by stamping the thought 
as deeply as you can upon your mind that your 
earliest concern is with yourself. You are the 
person upon whom the Society must work. It is 
your business to take very good care that it shall 
do its work upon you. It is simply a piece of 
machinery. 

There will not be the slightest use in putting 
on the steam and setting the wheels going unless 
you give them something definite to do, and 
superintend the doing of it. In this case the 
machinery is set in motion for the purpose of im- 
proving your own mind. How is that to be 
done? A wide range of subjects will be brought 
before you at the meetings; and you will be 
allowed to glance just for an hour at each of 
them. Do you think the glance, in itself and by 
itself, will do you much good? Not one bit of 
good, but rather a great deal of harm. You will 
see, perhaps, that there are many things to learn, 
but you will learn nothing, you will grasp 
nothing, you will know nothing. It will be 
mere busy idleness, wasting time which might 
be usefully employed, and, what is even worse 
than this, robbing your mind of that power 
of concentration without which you will never 
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do any useful work. Do you think it was by 
listening to lectures, or by being a member of a 
debating society, that Faraday was led to his 
electrical discoveries? He was, indeed, a wonder- 
ful lecturer; but then it is one thing to lecture 
and another to hear a lecture. Or, when you 
read the brilliant history of Macaulay, where did 
he accumulate his stores of knowledge? Have any 
of the masters in science or literature acquired 
their supremacy by occasional and erratic sip- 
ping at the fountains of knowledge? Nay, when 
we think of these great ones we recognise at once 
two facts—first, that they were all hard workers ; 
and secondly, that they were, for the most part, 
workers at one subject. 

We will take these facts and apply them to 
our own use. I will, if you please, change their 
order. Great men have, commonly, been workers 
on one subject. They have been astronomers, 
geologists, chemists, engineers, mechanicians, his- 
torians, painters, poets, but no man has been all 
these. Each could say, This one thing I do. 
Each of you should have one thing to do; one 
subject to which to give yourself. Since I am 
speaking now, not of your business in life, which 
is probably already fixed for you, but of the culti- 
vation of your knowledge, and of your taste, and, 
through them, of your mind, you may, I believe, 
make free choice of the subject towards which 
your inclination lies—that which enlists your love 
—all the better if it be a passionate love. What 
is your subject, the subject you greatly desire to 


know? As a first step you must answer this 
question. You need not answer it aloud, and 


therefore you need not have the fear of being 
thought ambitious or presumptuous. Whisper 
the high ambition in your own heart. Better the 
ambition should be high. Choose no ignoble con- 
sort for your study. If you set about acquiring 
anything, let it be a real treasure, costly, and so 
worth the having. 

This is the first point—make one treasure 
your own. I have said, let it be costly, that is, 
let it cost you much. This is the other fact 
which we gathered above. Great men have 
worked hard in their pursuits. Heroic effort is so 
romantic—in a book. You dance through the 
pages of a successful man’s biography to the glit- 
tering end. After an hours agreeable reading, 
you have set the hero on the pinnacle of fame. 
But those pages, you forget, have told you of years 
upon years of conflict, hardships, self-denials, and 
almost incredible industry. Put by the story. 
Stand beside the man at his beginning. Can you 
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walk beside him to the end with the same patience, 
the same industry, the same self-restraint, the 
same devotion to the one pursuit? If you can, 
you, too, will conquer. 

But what has all this to do with your place as 
a member of a mutual improvement society ? 
Much, every way. They say, for example, a 
traveller finds in a country what he brings to it ; 
that is, if he has gained what knowledge he can of 
the country before he starts, he will know what 
to look for, and he will have opportunity to verify, 
to correct, to enlarge his knowledge on the spot. 
If, on the contrary, he appears in the land without 
any previous knowledge of it, I do not say he will 
go away as empty-headed as he came. His case 
will be worse. His brain will be addled with a 
jumble of all sorts of scraps of confused infor- 
mation which I verily believe he will never be 
able to set in order or digest. In like manner, I 
may say to you, you will find in your Society 
what you bring to it. Sometimes, for instance, 
it will be your duty to read a paper. Now there 
are some men whose greatest difficulty under such 
circumstances is to find what their paper should 
be about. What theme can they discover? They 
are in the land, and they know nothing about it. 
They have listened to very good papers on very 
interesting topics, and if they could only find a 
topic perhaps they could write a paper; but 
where is the topic to be found? But, at last, 
through the very nature of the case, a theme is 
chosen, for the paper has to be ready by a definite 
hour. Well, but, the theme chosen, what is to be 
said about it? Has the man heard, read, and in- 
wardly digested the subject? No? Why, then, 
recourse must be had to the guide- books. 
Rush to the reference library. Find out and 
swallow wholesale all that everybody has written, 
and with the undigested mass in your brain, 
begin to write your paper. Will the writing of it 
do you much good? Willthe reading of it do 
much good to those who hear you? In ten days 
what will you remember? In ten hours what 
will they remember except the contempt which 
your pretence to knowledge created in their 
minds! I venture to say, a paper so written 
will bring neither gain nor glory to the writer. 

But, it may be, he is astudent. He has his love, 
which he has fostered and cherished. Every 
student knows what interesting problems occur in 
the course of his study, about which learned men 
have thought and written their thoughts ; about 
which he has thought, and wished to write his 
thoughts. With him the difficulty has been not 
to find his topic, but to find the opportunity for 
discussing it. And this the Society affords him. 
He brings to it a teeming mind, a thought-laden 
brain, but a brain laden with thought clearly 
ordered ; and as he unfolds the revelation which 
has been given to him, or the speculation in 
which he has indulged, he does so under the 


conviction that among his literary and scientific 
audience are men—as surely there ought to 
be men—able to verify, to correct, to enlarge the 
knowledge to which he believes himself to have 
attained, And even if there be not those present 
who can help him one step farther in his pursuit 
of knowledge, yet there will be some who will 
thank him for his calm scientific treatment of his 
subject, and who will know that they have been 
listening to a man who is in earnest. So impor- 
tant for mutual improvement is it that self-im- 
provement should go before it. We are not any 
longer afraid of the word “mutual.” If I have 
insisted on your beginning at home, it was not 
altogether for your own sakes, but also that you 
might go out, well equipped, able as well as 
willing to do good to fellow members and fellow 
students. 

sut, further, it will not always be your lot to 
open the subject. That strain will oftener fall 
on another. ‘To you the evening will be one of 
relaxation and enjoyment. But for this, is it not 
necessary that you have some knowledge and 
some mental trainmg? Even if the subject 
under discussion be not purely your own, still 
your habit of thinking out a subject will make 
it easier for you to take in the thoughts of 
others, and your practised memory will retain 
what is worth having. If confusion comes in 
at any point through bad logic or clever but 
perverse reasoning, you will readily detect the 
fallacy, you can clear what is right and put 
down the wrong. I think, too, that the Society 
will now confer upon you this great benefit ; you 
will see, more and more, though you remain 
resolutely true to your own pursuit, that the 
object of your study does not stand alone. As 
we often say, when we meet friends in unex- 
pected places, ‘The world is not so large” ; so, in 
unexpected places you will happen on topics akin 
to yours ; the great world of science and litera- 
ture may still and will still be too large for your 
embrace ; yet it is not so large but that you will 
perceive bonds of affinity holding it together, and 
you will learn that what is too great for man, 
what is even far above out of his sight, may yet 
be held in the hand of the One Aimighty, and 
may express His unity, Who fulfils Himself ip 
many ways 

[do not profess to have exhausted the sum 
total of the good you may do, or of the good you 
may receive, if you will use your Society aright. 
I could not say all. What I have said is true. 
Let me close by giving you two hints as to 
manner and method in speech-making. You are 
to speak ona question which has two sides, and 
your purpose is to have the majority on your 
side when the debate is ended. My advice to 
you is, to.assume that they are already on your 
side from the beginning. If you do not do so 
with any map his individuality rises up against you. 
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He has as good a right to his view as you have to 
yours ; he does not mean to change sides. Your 
effort to bring him over arrays his pride against 
you. So, in your address, never give your reasons 
in a combative spirit, as if they were intended to 
coerce your audience, Assume that you have 
their sympathy, that you and they are quite at 
one, and give your reasons as the grounds on 
which the opinion, jointly yours and theirs, rests, 
It is told of a very famous advocate, that when 
he was addressing a jury he did not prove to them 
that they ought to arrive at such and such a ver- 
dict. He simply took it for granted that they had 
done so, and told them why ; just as if the verdict 
were already given, and he was pointing out to 
them what sound judgment they had exercised in 
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giving it. This advice I recommend to you as to 
your spirit and manner in putting your case. A 
violent, antagonistic, controversial method will 
never succeed. But I must place beside this 
hint, my second and my last. I pray you never 
seek to make the worse appear the better cause. 
Worship truth. See that your case is true—at 
any rate, true for you. Do not speak what you 
do not believe ; and be prepared to modify your 
belief by what can be said on the other side, 
This, for your own sake, for the sake of the 
respect of your fellow-men ; that you may be a 
man of sound wisdom, of calm judgment, of large 
and unprejudiced mind; a man to whom men 
will come in your after life, and in whom they 
will rut their trust. 








SHORT 


A WELCOME HAVEN. 


HOUGH the winter has passed and gone, 
and with it much of the bad weather 
which annually assails our coasts, there 
is no time of year in which the claims of 
the fishermen and mariners of England 
do not call for our sympathy in conse- 
quence of storm and wreckage. Since 
the year 1839, when a terrible storm 
burst over England, the Society for 
Assisting Shipwrecked Fishermen and Sailors, as well 
as rewarding those who save life, has been in full opera- 
tion. Since that year 338,000 of our seafaring popula- 
tion, with their distressed dependents, have been assisted. 
True though it be that in some places the fishermen make 
money, and display little poverty in their surroundings, all 
ports are not so very fortunate, and when the breadwinner 
is carried away, those lately dependent on his exertions 
have a hard time before them. The society which assists 
these people deserves our aid; and its efforts have been 
publicly acknowledged by the conferring upon it of a gold 
medal and diploma of honour by the Fisheries Com- 
missioners in recognition of the benefits which the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen’s and Mariners’ Benevolent Society 
has extended to the maritime classes. The association 
wisely encourages habits of thrift as well as morality 
amongst its members, and makes no distinction of creed or 
nationality. The society is a truly English one in its 
broad charity, and perhaps some readers who seek worthy 
objects for subscriptions may like to address themselves 
to the Secretary at Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, 
S.E. The Duke of Edinburgh is now the President of the 
society, which has enrolled a number of, distinguished 
hames upon its committee. 





WORK IN THE LEBANON. 


There are two training schools, in addition to several 
other schools for boys and girls, in various villages of the 
Lebanon ; and it is very cheering to note the increase of 
the moral tone which has resulted from their establish- 
ment. The applications for admission to the training 
schools for both sexes were very numerous last October, 
and unfortunately over forty applicants had to be refused 
admission owing to want of room. Testimony comes to 
prove that of the Christian populations of Syria, the 
most intelligent and industrious are to be found in the 
Lebanon, and consequently the work accomplished there 
will be found to have borne excellent fruit, and will be 
even more important in its results for the future, if the 
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efforts made be supported by those at home. Twenty-one 
pupils have been turned out as competent teachers 
during the last few years, and these are now employed in 
the schools and missions. It seems a pity that these most 
usefuland very economically worked establishments should 
be diminished for lack of funds, but such a fate seems not 
altogether improbable if assistance be not forthcoming. 
Their advocates have already appealed to the liberality of 
the Christian people of Britain to carry on the work, so we 
need only endorse the appeal and refer friends of the cause 
to Mr. Robert Young, 15, North Bank Street, Edinburgh, 
for further particulars and information. 


MISS TAYLOR’S SCHOOLS. 


A subject germane to the foregoing is the continued 
progress made by Miss Taylor in her Beyrout Schools for 
Moslem girls. We have received copies of a correspondence 
upon this interesting work, and the account of the manner 
in which the children replied to the questions put at the 
examination is extremely encouraging, and at least one 
class is presided over by a Moslem teacher. The fifteen girls 
who compose it are very well trained, and several can both 
read and repeat hymns in English. A sound foundation is 
laid, and instruction in religious and secular subjects with 
the usual school teaching, prospers. There are thirty scho- 
lars, many of them orphans, but unfortunately food for them 
is not always sufficient. ‘I give them,” says Miss Taylor, 
“a loaf and a little crushed wheat at noon,” and “the 
children have been content with olives in the morning, 
and olives and bread in the evening,” when other supplies 
fail. Food is not too plentiful, but the spirit in which the 
scarcity is met by the children, will serve to illustrate the 
good results that have accrued from their training. One 
Sunday evening Miss Taylor took charge of the younger 
children while the elder ones were at church, and when 
she referred to the straits they were in, one little girl said, 
“Perhaps we are punished because we are not thankful 
enough to God for His great goodness.” A little black 
girl said, ‘‘What would it matter if all the girls from 
Beyrout went home for bread? Don’t be downhearted ; 
God will send it in His own time.” We regret to learn 
that many subscribers have not forwarded their sub- 
scriptions for last year. We trust they will doso if they 
have not already sent them, to Mr. W. Ferguson, 41, Manor 
Place, Edinburgh. 


THE GATE-KEEPERS’ MISSION. 


Some time ago we made a few remarks concerning the 
efforts which had been initiated to bring assistance and 
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counsel to the hundreds of railway gate-keepers at the 
numerous level crossings on our network of lines. Miss 
Annie Macpherson, to whom the idea was originafly due, 
writes to say that nearly two hundred ladies are now 
assisting in the work, which ought to commend itself to the 
public very warmly. It is not when on duty that the 
husband and his wife and family desire help and literature, 
It is when the road traffic ceases. In many districts there 
is very little doing at the busiest time, and unless some 
efforts are made hundreds of these people in the more 
secluded parts of England would scarcely ever read the 
Bible, or have any help in their attempts at self-improve- 
ment. The testimony to hand from various sources is 
aunple to convince us that the kind and voluntary work 
undertaken by so many ladies has gained the greatest ap- 
preciation, and the monthly packets of suitable periodicals 
supplied have met with a hearty welcome. Nearly all the 
railways can now boast of a voluntary staff of visitors, 
who help to cheer and lighten as well as improve the 
people employed as gate-keepers. More assistan~? is 
required ; and fifty ladies were asked for by Miss Macpher- 
son, but we trust that by this time the required number has 
been considerably diminished. A monthly packet of pe- 
riodicals is not much to save up and send in aid of a really 
deserving cause 


CHILDREN’S MISSIONS. 


We have already in these columns noticed the Special 
Services for Children, which we have seen and attended 
in various watering places on the English coast. But 
lately our attention as been directed to a communication 
respecting the fund raised for the maintenance of similar 
services on behalf of children in other parts of Europe, as 
well as in many more distant countries. From the com- 
munication referred to we gather that a sum of £2,000 was 
originally required to enable a large quantity of picture 
leaflets to be printed in nearly thirty different languages, 
including continental and Eastern tongues and dialects. 
Two millions and a half of these little leaflets have already 
been distributed, notably in France and India, in which 
peninsula there is still an immense work to be done. The 
very simplicity of the means emplored to call the attention 
to the Scriptures is one of its reconimendations, and good 
pictures with easy words require little explanation to be 
readily understood by the people, and small effort to retain 
when once grasped. These leaflets have been distributed 
to missionaries and Zenana workers, who find them a sure 
introduction to the all-important truth, and in the hope of 
rendering some little assistance, weigive the requirements 
of the Children’s Mission publicity in these pages. 


THE POLICE MISSION. 


Weare very glad to chronicle the increasing progress 
made by the Policemen’s Union, an association which we 
called attention to some months ago. The little leaven, 
then only beginning to work, has by this time extended its 
influence throughout London, and it is still increasing. 
Little by little the men are beginning to perceive the ad- 
vantages of such a Union, in which inspectors, superin- 
tendents, and constables can unite and learn much to 
their improvement. The results of such a movement 
amongst our police, if seriously and energetically con- 
tinued, can scarcely be over-estimated. Forbearance, 
charity, a keener sense of duty, and a much higher 
standard of individual morality will be some of the most 
important results in many cases of the men themselves, 
who are now, as a rule, well-behaved and trustworthy in 
their calling. But there is more than even these important 
advantages behind such an organisation. There is a true 
earnest missionary spirit arising amongst the members of 
this Policemen’s Union; and in these times the oppor- 
tunities for well-doing are abundant in the very walks of 
life which the police are obliged to traverse. The men 
have themselves borne testimony to the benefits which 
they are enabled to confer by noting deserving and 
necessitous cases, and to call the attention of Christian 
workers to the needs of the poor and the perishing. 
There can now be no doubt that our guardians of 
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order are in earnest, and we hope that they will receive 
every assistance from the authorities and from the public, 
to whose manifest advantage the extension of the Union 
will eventually tend, 

A CONTRAST. 

Lady Hobart, when giving her experiences of Canadian 
emigration at the end of last year, drew a contrast between 
the condition of the family at home and in the Colony—a 
distinction which it is of considerable public importance to 
keep in mind. She more particularly dwelt upon the 
topic of family emigration, which is aided by a society 
which began its work nearly sixteen years ago. Lady 
Hobart, assisted by friends, took the matter up, and 
rescued many families from disease and death by sending 
them to Canada. They succeeded in establishing them- 
selves comfortably, and the result has been that three 
thousand four hundred and thirty individuals have been 
sent out in family parties; and, with the view of seeing for 
herself the outcome of these efforts, which appear to have 
been specially blessed, Lady Hobart proceeded to Canada. 
Let us see with what result. We may add that the names 
and addresses of the people were known, and no difliculty 
was met with in ‘‘ dropping in” unexpectedly. With one 
accord all visited declared how happy and comfortable 
they were. Taken from the fever slums of East London 
fifteen years before, the families had now health and 
wealth, the children had in many instances married, and 
the contrast was simply wonderful between the first stage 
and the latter. The tidy home, the healthy faces, the 
bright, cheerful family circle, and religious feeling have 
taken the place of filthy rooms, wan looks, and practical hea- 
thenism. But the emigrants must work! There is no idleness 
—no drones are permitted in that hive. A message comes 
from one who went out :—‘‘ Tell the people of East London 
that if they wish to remain poor let them stay where they 
are; but if they want to get on better let them do as we 
have done and come to Canada.” There the residents will 
no longer hear the ‘ bitter cry” not yet hushed here. 


THE DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 

A very special appeal has been made to us by the Secre- 
tary of the above-named institution, which is devoted to 
the relief of the poorer classes of the metropolis. The use- 
fulness of the Dental Hospital cannot be gainsaid, for there 
advice is given, as well as needful operations afforded, thus 
bringing to the poor many of the advantages of the private 
dental practitioner. We will indicate a few of the claims 
which the Hospital has upon the public, and leave our 
readers to consider them (we trust) favourably. During 
its first year of existence the Dental Hospital relieved one 
thousand sufferers by stopping and extraction. It has been 
in working order for twenty-five years, and in 1882 no less 
than 35,893 cases were treated, some thousands of operations 
being performed painlessly. Thus the usefulness and popu- 
larity of the Hospital have been and are rapidly extend- 
ing. Sir E. Saunders, one of the trustees, has liberally 
presented to the institution the leasehold premises adjoin- 
ing the building in Leicester Square for the purpose of en- 
larging the Hospital, the ever-increasing number of 
patients applying for attention having necessitated some 
step in this direction. To furnish these new premises the 
Committee therefore make the appeal we have mentioned, 
and also with the view of redeeming the mortgage upon 
the present Hospital building. The benefits such an in- 
stitution confers upon the poor, thus bringing to them the 
skilled attention which is so necessary for their happiness, 
can scarcely be over-estimated, and many people will be 
glad to find an opportunity for assisting in the physical 
welfare of so many thousands of their poorer fellow 
creatures. To such we commend the appeal of the Secre- 
tary of the Dental Hospital of London. 


A GOOD WORK IN BERLIN. 

In a north-west suburb of Berlin, called Moabit, there is 
a population of 42,000, chiefly the working classes. In the 
whole district is only one small church, holding about 500. 
In April, 1881, a mission and coffee-room was opened here 
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by Mr. Rohrbach, formerly a student in Mr. Grattan 
Guinness’s East London Institute, and a report lately pub- 
lished gives an interesting and encouraging account of the 
work there accomplished. On Sunday evenings three 
additional rooms, which can be thrown into one, are used 
for Gospel meetings, and are filled ; and the message of the 
grace of God has reached and changed the hearts of many 
hearers, who are now His willing and happy servants. In 
the summer a tent has been used for religious meetings, 
and the novelty of this plan proved attractive. These tent 
services were opened by Lord Radstock, whose stirring 
words are remembered by many. Services for children 
have attracted many parents, and Mr. Rohrbach has the 
joy of knowing that in several homes ungodliness has been 
changed for true peace; and some of these are now the 
scenes of homely meetings for Bible-reading and prayer. 
At all hours of the day people come to read the Christian 
literature lying about in the coffee room, and are generally 
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willing to enter-into conversation concerning the Word of 
God. The large window of this Coffee-room, filled with 
evergreen plants, with tracts and pictures put in between, 
attracts many. In the midst is a large Bible, tle leaves of 
which are turned over from day to day, and the leading 
passages marked with coloured pencil, and many a passer- 
by has been seen to read this open page attentively. 
Throughout the past year services have been held by Mr. 
Rohrbach and his helpers among about thirty families of 
English working men, mostly from Yorkshire, living in 
Schonweide, near Berlin. There is now a prosperous 
Sunday-schoo! for their children. These workers in Berlin 
have several times been cheered by visits from Christians 
travelling on the Continent. Dr. and Mrs. Baedeker, Mr. 
Grattan Guinness, and Dr. Ziemann have thus visited 
them. And they earnestly invite any Christian people 
who may be passing through Berlin, not to forget the 
Moabit Mission. 
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LIFE-BOAT FUND. 


ELEVENTH LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Being amounts received up to and including January 14, 1884. 
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QUESTIONS. 

65. Quote a passage in which the several divisions of the 
Jewish night-watches are mentioned. 

66. From what two passages may we infer that the pro- 
= Ezekiel was dumb for about three years ? 

What prophecy distinctly describes the manner in 

oun Christ should die? 

68. By what two names is manna referred to in the Book 
of Psalms ? 

69. What words of our Blessed Lord refer to the three- 
fold division of the Old Testament ? 

70. In what passage do we find Moses spoken of as a 
prophet ? 

71. In which of the Epistles is the term “Old Testament” 
used in reference to the early books of the Bible? 

72. Quote a passage from Isaiah in which the fourfold 
Office of Christ is mentioned. 

73. What prophecy fixed the date of the captivity of the 
people of Israel. 

74. What seven things are mentioned as specially hate- 
ful to God? 

75. In what manner are we taught to seek after wis- 
dom ? 

76. Who were the Sabeans mentioned in the history of 
Job, and what is known of them ? 





BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 319. 

55. After the victory by Joshua over the people of Ai. 
(Josh. viii. 33, 34; Deut. xi. 29.) 

56. Only the silver and gold and vessels of brass and 
iron were saved, and they were put into thetreasury of the 
Lord. (Josh. vi. 19.) 

57. The vision of a man with a drawn sword in his hand, 
who came as ‘“‘Captain of the Lord’s host.” (Josh. v. 
13—15.) 

58. About forty thousand of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and Manasseh. (Josh. iv. 13.) 

. Pamphylia, where he left St. Paul and Barnabas, 
and for a time gave up the work of the ministry. (Acts 
xv. 38.) 

60. St. Paul, in his address to the Jews at Antioch. (Acts 
xiii. 22.) 

61. ‘‘ That saith of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, and shall 
perform all my pleasure; saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be built, and to the Temple, Thy foundations shall be laid.” 
(Isa. xliv. 28.) 

62. Ishmael, Isaac, Josiah, Cyrus, John the Baptist. (Gen. 
xvi. 2, xvii. 21; 1 Kings xiii. 2; Isa. xlv. 1; Luke i. 13.) 

63. ‘‘ What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted, 
let him go and return unto his house.” (Deut. xx. 8.) 

64. To the prophet Daniel. (Dan. x. 7.) 
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“Those battled crags are dark and steep ! 
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With scythes of death will Anak sweep 
Our ranks ! we dare not go.” 
For yet on Caleb’s steadfast sight 
Lingered that vision grand and bright 
Of Canaan’s land—the foe to fight, 
But all the glory’s flow, 
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And so Thy Voice doth still us, now-— 

Doth nerve the heart, and clear the brow | 

Our Hope’s high standard must not bow, 
But soar unfurled, beyond. 

On man or nation’s beating heart 

The heavier weigh, the truer part— 

If Faith be spurred for Heaven to start— 
God’s word her pledge and bond. 


Anak and Amalek are strong, 

The foe will watch to work us wrong— 

And we are weak, and war is long— 
That is but half the truth. 

The other half, O Christian soul ! 

Is this—beyond lies Canaan’s goal ! 

Thy Lord will strengthen and control, 

And faith has endless youth, 
























HOW TO 


BY THE REV. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—FIRST 






HE blessed man whose portrait is 
given to us in the first Psalm 
meditateth in the law of the 
Lord—he does not read it only, 
does not content himself even 
with searching the Scriptures: 
he meditateth. That is the 
process of getting in at the life 
of the Word, and getting the 
Word into the life. Food ministers 
to the life from within. It has in 
itself a power of imparting vigour 
to our whole bodily nature ; to the 
brain, and it thinks; to the eye, 
and it sees; to the heart, and 
it renews its far-reaching force. So 
the Word is the ‘sincere milk,” 
the “strong meat,” which is able to minister to 
the whole of our spiritual life, to faith, and love, 
and peace, and joy, and service. 

But before the food can feed us we must get 
in at its essence, and must get its essence into us ; 
this is the purpose of digestion and assimilation. 
We have to pass the Word through a similar 
process—and this process is meditation. 

Let us turn to the first chapter of Genesis 
and the first verse:—‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 

Now we have read our verse, what shall we 
do with it? He who reads the Bible and nothing 
more, has done what he thinks to be his duty. 
Let him go on his way ; he will come to-morrow 
wondering where he read ; was it the first verse, 
or was it the second’? And he will often wonder 
how it is that he gets so little good from reading 
the Bible. It would, perhaps, save time and 
trouble—certainly it would save his doubts as 
to the place—if he were to look at the blank page 
at the end of the Book, or even at the covers 
only. People cannot feed themselves by looking 
into the baker’s window. 

Better far than reading is searching—even if it 
is nothing more than taking the marginal refer- 
ences and turning to them. We may read 
without thinking—and often do. But in search- 
ing the Scriptures we get the Word at least 
further in than our eyes. When we begin to 
search, we transfer that for which we are looking 
into the thought. 

But searching industriously and dutifully may 
be a very dull, hard, dead exercise. A man may 
walk in Paradise itself, doing nothing else but 
busily botanising, geologising, collecting beetles, 
arranging and classifying, pressing or pinning his 
specimens. Our coming into Paradise is for 
949 
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something much better and more blessed than all 
that. We come in the cool of the day, watching 
and listening eagerly for Him Who cometh walk- 
ing there, and Who calleth for His child. Then 
in His presence, we breathe its pure air, we rest 
in its delicious shade, we eat its fruit, and in that 
waiting upon the Lord we renew our strength. 

We do not use the Word aright until it 
becomes to us the very Gate of our Father's 
House, through which we enter into the Celestial 
City, into the very presence of the King. These 
are they which testify of Me, saith the Lord. 
God’s Word cannot be a dead word—a mummied 
history, a fossil. The Breath of God must make 
it immortal. But we need the anointed eye, the 
opened ear, the understanding heart. So need 
we ever pray for this same moving of the Spirit 
of God upon us—then light ministers to life 
and developes it. 

Do not be discouraged if at first the exercise 
seems hard, and not so rich in profit as you hoped. 
The art of meditating, like every other art, has to 
be learned. The process of reading, now so easy 
that you are unconscious of any effort in it, was 
once a tough matter of mastering mysterious 
signs; of stumbling over troublesome letters, with 
tears, and fears that you never would be able to 
read like others could. The work is surely worth 
the effort. And here, indeed, the diligent soul 
shall be made fat. 

And do not suppose that meditation requires a 
long timealone. It must begin away in the inner 
chamber, alone with God. But thus begun, our 
thoughts will go on dwelling on the Word, finding 
new truth and sipping fresh sweetness from it. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” So all begins with God, at once and 
immediately. Not from “ Nature up to God” am 
I to move, but from God down to nature. And 
so at the outset the Word demands my faith. 
There is but one attitude for studying this first 
verse of Genesis, as for studying any part of the 
Scriptures—sitting with meekness receiving the 
Word with faith. Turn to the record of the 
triumphs of faith in the eleventh chapter of the 
Hebrews. They begin here. Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God. It is the same faith that works 
the wonders that follow in the chapter—thbe faith 
that finds its source in Jesus Christ Himself, 
“The Author and Finisher of our Faith.” 

It may seem at first sight as if it needed no 
faith to believe that God created the heaven and 
the earth. ‘“ Of course,” you say, “of course we 
all believe that some one must have made it all, 
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and that some one is God.” No, you cannot find 
God thus—our gracious and loving Father. All 
you have got in that way is a far-off logical 
necessity, a great First Cause, invented to com- 
plete the circle of our reasoning. That is not 
God. I cannot kneel down to that First Cause of 
things and speak to Him. And not even logically 
does the supposition of that First Cause satisfy 
me. I find it as easy to think of eternal matter 
as of eternal Spirit. No, we cannot by any such 
searching find out God. We make a mistake 
which has cost us very much when we come 
down from the high ground of our faith, and 
say, “Yes, for spiritual things faith is needful, 
but in Nature we can find God by reason.” No; 
here, as everywhere else, we can only find Him 
by faith. 

Look at it as an historical fact. Have men 
ever received the story of the creation of the 
world by God except where faith has led them ? 
They who lived so much nearer the beginning 
of things, who saw the freshness of the Creator’s 
touch on His handiwork, went away after a host 
of gods that they themselves had invented 
logical first causes. The fathers of science and 
the founders of the arts, they stumbled at this 
fact because they understood it not by faith. 

But to us, to whom the Father has been re- 
vealed, how good it is to sit at His feet and to 
listen as He tells us of the beginning of things! 
So, except we become as little children, we cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God, here or elsewhere. 

Yet do not think for a moment that reason has 
no place in this art of meditation. They sin 
against God and against themselves, who cast 
reason forth as one that mocketh. Reason can 
trace God, though only faith can find Him. It 
is needful ever that Reason go forth with Faith, 
dwelling upon the tokens of His presence, showing 
the forces and beauties of creation ; the wisdom 
and contrivance, the vastness and wonder. 
Reason can cerrect the interpretation that Faith 
puts on her Lord’s Words ; but Faith is ever 
the chosen bride to whom the King revealeth 
Himself. Reason, like an old wise tutor, goeth 
with Faith and teacheth her to see new meanings 
in the King’s Words ; new wonders in His gifts ; 
new graces in His dealings ; new glories in His 
character. But Faith alone carries the sweet 
secret of the King’s favour. Faith saith of Him, 
He is mine. 
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And as the story of the creation claims our faith, 
so it has a special help and blessing for our faith, 

God created the heaven and the earth. See 
then, my soul, the completeness of His authority 
over thee and all things. We count that to be 
our own which is dependent upon our bounty or 
on our care, and we claim its service. We call 
that ours which we have bought with our money, 
or which we have fitted for our use. But how 
infinitely above all that is the proprietorship of the 
Creator. Lookup toHim! How completely am 
I thine, O God, Who created me and all things on 
which I depend. Thine is my being, my every 
power Thine. Thine is the air I breathe; the 
light by which I see ; the food I eat ; the clothes 
I wear. I walk upon Thy earth, and Thine hands 
uphold me and minister to me, in ten thousand 
ways. Assert Thy claim to me, for I would be 
wholly Thine, and Thine in everything.” 

God created the heaven and the earth. Stand 
up a God-made man in a God-made world. 
Give thanks that the devil had no finger in the 
making of anything. Do not be afraid of the 
world now; thy Father made it, and He can give 
thee grace to use it rightly and have dominion 
over it. Do not be afraid of thyself, for thou 
too art His handiwork. The devil did but put 
out of joint and service what God had made. 
Contrast the great utterance of this verse with the 
meanness and poverty of the tempter’s first appear- 
ance in the next chapter but one. Lift thyself 
up, then, God’s own, with nothing within thee, 
nothing about thee, but that which He can hallow 
and sanctity and use. He who made us at the 
first understands us, and can set us right with 
ourselves and with all things, and can keep us 
right ; therefore let all that is within us bless 
His Holy Name. 

God created the heaven and the earth. Oh, 
my soul, what greatness, what safety, what 
blessedness are thine! He who made all things 
is thy Father, and thou art His child. Think of 
His great power Who setteth the sun in the 
heavens ; and He careth for thee! Think of His 
wisdom and of His love, Who arrangeth, con- 
trolleth, satisfieth all things. Go forth bravely 
into the world, knowing that the centre of all 
things is thy Father, God, their source and 
strength. Therefore, my soul, thou hast no room 
to fret or fear; thou canst but trust, and love, and 
praise. 
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THE SCEPTIC’'S PRAYER. 


BY THE REV, R. MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST, OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


[SUGGESTED by the fellowing incident :—When Thomas Cooper was under deep conviction as to the nothingness and 
cheerlessness oi mfidelity, he consulted the late Charles Kingsley, as a friend, who gave him the following 
advice :—‘‘ When you feel you are in the deepest and gloomiest doubt, pray the prayer of desperation; cry 
out, ‘Lord, if Thou dost exist, let me know that Thou dost exist; guide my mind, by a way that I know not, 
into Thy truth!’ and God will deliver you.”—Life of Thomas Cooper.| 
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5 a ORD, deign to tell me if Thou art, 
dz For I am far, so far away, 

I cannot see, but only pray— 
Reveal it to my inmost heart! 


Qs? 


Art Thou a Spirit, all unseen? 
But I am flesh, too frail, too weak, 
And my poor sight too blind to seek ; 
It is so dark—no light between ! 


It is by faith, and not by sight; 
Yet how can my poor heart believe 
That Thou, the Unseen God, dost live, 
The Endless and the Infinite? 


Fair Nature has for ages stood, 
And Nature’s works all prove design, 
The labour of some Hand Divine: 
Then tell me this—Is Nature God? 


Lord, guide my mind to think aright; 

I want to know, I want to love 

Some Being in that world above, 
Where all is Love, and Life, and Light! 


This gladsome earth, this fair abode, 
This grand Creation all around, 
Where noblest purposes abound, 

Were purposeless without a God. 


All this I know, yet still I pray, 
And yearn for more and yet more light, 
To change this dark and gloomy night 
Of unbelief to perfect day. 


O send some token that Thou art, 
Some secret whisper to my ear, 
Or louder voice that I may hear, 
That Thou art speaking to my heart! 


My spirit spreads its wings abroad, (height, 
Through Jength and breadth, through depth and 
In realms of faith, and realms of sight, 

In restless searchings after God. 


O then reveal Thyself to me; 
And to my soul the light be given, 
The evidence direct from heaven, 
Of endless, boundless Deity ; 








HIS SECOND SELF. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A VISIT TO MRS. SCARELLI. 


SUPPOSE you 
remember your 
first visit to the 
rooms ?” said An- 
son to me, as we 
walked on slowly 
through the fierce 
sunlight of that 
midsummer day. 

“As it formed 
a sort of era in 
my life, I am not 
likely to forget it,” 
I answered. 

“T paid a visit,” 
he went on, “and 
I left you waiting 
outside.” 





“Yes, and I saw the woman you visited at the 
meeting —peculiar-looking, large dark eyes, strongly 
marked features, a deep scar on her face. You told 
me her history.” 


‘ - . , 
“Oras much of it as I knew,” corrected Anson. 


“Deeply as I am interested in Mrs. Scarelli and her 
son, they are still something of a mystery to me. 
However, that is not our point. The reason I asked 
you if you remembered them is this: Perey Row- 
landson was lodging in her house.” 

“Up to the last ?” 

“Up to the last that any of us knew about him.” 

** Did you know our friend ?” I asked. 

“T knew him, but only very slightly. He came 
to the rooms two or three times. He was so different 
from any one else, that I was bound, of course, to 
notice him; and when I heard that Mrs. Searelli 
was his landlady, I called at the house, and asked to 
see him. I did not sueceed, and I very much fear 
my proceeding frightened him away from our meet- 
ings, for he did not come to the rooms again. Then 
I heard rumours of uncomfortable things taking 
place at Mrs. Searelli’s. There was one other 
lodger besides Rowlandson, a poor miserable creature, 
in whom I took an interest, chiefly because he was 
so solitary and unhappy. He had one article in the 
world upon which he set store. It was a silver 
watch, left him by his father. You will think, per- 
haps, that I exaggerate, but it is a fact. That watch 
was the unfortunate man’s chief link to respectability. 
Many a time he has told me so himself. When he 
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was on the point of yielding to some one of the 
grosser temptations, the sight of the watch recalled 
him to his better self. He missed it one morning, 
and the loss made him frantic. He called up his 
landlady, made a disturbance, had in the police, 
caused the place to be searched ; but it was useless. 
The watch was not found. Later in the day he 
came to me, and asked my advice. Of course, I 
could give none. I told him merely to be quiet, and 
«keep his eyes open. But his despair over the occur- 
rence made me most uncomfortable. It was no use 
my offering to buy him a new wateh, for none other 
would have had the same value in his eyes. All I 
could do was to encourage him to hope for the 
recovery of his treasure, and; in the meantime, 
to beg him to come to us at the rooms as often as 
possible. ” 

“T heard of another disturbance at the same house, 
shortly after. The gentleman lodger, as your friend 
Rowlandson was called, had lost some trinkets on 
which he set great value. People began now to look 
askance at Mrs. Searelli, who, however, up to this, 
was prouder and more defiant than ever. Her son 
had left his home some time before—gone abroad, as 
it was said—and she did all the work of the house 
herself. She had become strangely reserved in her 
manner, never saw any one, never asked a neighbour 
in, scarcely ever crossed the threshold of her door. 
If I called, she spoke to me from the door-mat, and 
she had entirely ceased attending our meetings. I 
was puzzled about her ; but I did not then—TI do not 
now—think that she had anything to do with the 
disappearance of the trinkets belonging to her lodgers. 
I believe Rowlandson was of my opinion, for he kept 
on his rooms. 

“The other lodger vacillated ; would do one thing 
one day, one another. He left Mrs. Scarelli’s, and 
then returned. I think she had some sort of influence 
over him. But the loss of his most precious posses- 
sion preyed upon his feeble mind, and I was grieved 
to see that he worked less and drank more than he 
had formerly done. Drink has an almost maddening 
effect upon some of these weak minds, and upon 
him its effect was peculiarly disastrous. I became at 
last seriously alarmed about the unhappy creature, 
who continued all this time to attend the meetings 
and ask for my advice. 

“Then, as you know, came my short illness, If 
short, it was sharp, and I found it harder than usual 
to recover. My doctor forbade meetings, interviews 
with my poor friends, in fact, all my ordinary work, 
and when I could be moved I went off, by his orders, 
to the north coast. It was during my absence that 
Rowlandson’s death took place. I saw the paragraph 
in the paper, and I confess I was never so startled in 
my life. Your letter came next, and I wrote at once 
to the friend who was taking my place at the rooms. 
Here is his letter, which I kept to show you. Read 
it, and I will tell you what more I know.” 

He pointed me the place on the sheet, and I read 
1s follows :—“ As to the miserable tragedy about 












































which you ask, I am sorry to say that it appears too 
true. I went to Mrs. Scarelli’s yesterday, and made 
every inquiry. There can be no mistake, for she had 
only one lodger at the time, the man—Peter Roe— 
in whom you were interested having taken my advice, 
and gone off to his friends in the country. I was a 
little puzzled by the curious secretive manner of the 
woman (she has generally, as you know, been bold 
and reckless), but the shock to her nerves may pos- 
sibly account for this. She says she will live alone, 
and take in no more lodgers, which also is perplexing, 
for how will she gain her living? I believe she has 
nothing but the house. However, you will see her 
when you return, and judge for yourself. 

“Tt was on the strength of that letter that I wrote 
to you,” said Anson, when I had read and given it 
back to him. “I thought at once, you see, that 
there was something mysterious in the matter. My 
first step when I returned was to call on Mrs, Scarelli, 
She was reserved, but that did not surprise me, for 
she had been reserved before. It was the change in 
her—the absence of her usual recklessness and caring 
—that I noticed most. I have only seen her once, 
however, and it is possible I may be mistaken.” 

“T should like to see and question her,” I said. 

“That is what I wish you todo,” answered Anson. 
“ Comewith me to her house to-day, after the meeting, 
I should be perfectly frank, if I were you. Introduce 
yourself as a friend of her late lodger’s. Say you 
wish to have some particulars of his last days. Watch 
her face while she is giving you her answers.” 

There was that in Anson’s face and manner while 
he was speaking which surprised me, and I stopped 
in the street and jerked out two or three excited and 
incoherent questions. What did he mean? Why 
did he speak so mysteriously ? Had he any sus- 
picion of foul play? For the moment, however, he 
would say nothing that could lead me to believe he 
had formed any theory about the facts attendant 
upon my friend’s disappearance. 

“ What I think or what I do not think is perfectly 
immaterial at the present moment,” he said. “ You 
will presently be in possession of all the facts I have 
to go upon, and then you can draw your own con- 
clusions. I had rather say nothing until I know a 
little more.” 

By this time we were in front of the mission-room. 
I was trembling with excitement, for some vague 
pre-vision of strangeness in the future had flashed 
upon me; but to say that I actually foresaw what 
was to come would be erroneous. Anson, whose 
clear intellect and fine judicial temperament would 
have made him invaluable either as a detective or a 
judge, saw much further into the mystery than I. 

We were glad, in the meantime, to take refuge, in 
the cool dimness of the mission-room, from the 
sweltering sunshine and close air of the streets. 

The meeting went off with marvellous spirit, 
considering the character of the day. My appear- 
ance, as leader of the musical part of the service, 
was hailed by a rustling movement in the little 
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tell of “the shadow of a great Rock in a weary 
land.” 
I felt glad when it was over. 


assembly, every one pressing forward to have a better 
Much as the service interested us, however, 
The difficulty of con- 


view of me ; and when Anson, in his opening words, 
alluded to my return, and said that he hoped I 
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“*What you have to do is to observe—criticise, if you will.’”—p. 392. 


would soon give them one of my stories about the 
country, there was a general hum of approbation. 
After that we sang our psalms and hymns, and then 
our leader gave a brief but most telling little sermon, 
illustrated, as usual, by excellent engravings. To 
show the curious appropriateness of his addresses, I 
may mention that he chose for his text that morning 
those words, so beautiful to an Eastern mind, which 


centrating my thoughts on any subject but the one 
was almost insuperable. 

It was now the most breathless hour of the day. 
What vapour there had been was gone; the sun, 
high in the zenith, was pouring down its fiercest 
beams ; the pavement seemed hotter than ever ; of 
shadow there was literally none. 

“We must think of your sermon,” I said to Anson, 
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as we left the rooms together. “ What a pity it is 
that the imagination cannot create !” 

“T maintain that it ean, in a sense,” he answered, 
with a smile. “ What should you like to see at the 
present moment ?” 

“TI know where I should like to be,” I answered. 
“There is a spot of verdure in our valley at home, 
where it is dark even at midday ; but beyond the 
brook you can see the sunlight lying in golden pools 
at the foot of the forest trees, and you can hear the 
brook singing gaily over the stones, and a fresh breeze 
from the sea drops down upon you, and—— You 
are laughing at me, Anson !” 

“ Of course Lam. Did I not tell you imagination 
could create ?” 

“ | wish it could make one feel a little cool,” I 
said, with an answering laugh. “ There is one thing, 
however; Mrs, Scarelli could scarcely keep us on 
the door-step. It would be inhuman !” 

We were now opposite the terrace of houses, better 
appointed than their neighbours, which I remembered 
to have seen before. The house at which we stopped, 
owned as it was by a clever woman, had once been 
the neatest of them all. I had a lively remembrance 
of its brilliantly white door-steps and snowy blinds, 
its flowers and muslin curtains, All this was changed 
now. It was not its neatness, but its hopeless, dilapi- 
dated appearance that distinguished Mrs. Scarelli’s 
house from its neighbours. My heart sank as I 
looked up. For a woman such as she had been—a 
proud woman, who held her head high—to have lost 
all pride in her dwelling, was a sure proof that she 
had passed through heavy suffering, perhaps even 
degradation. 

I glanced at Anson, who shook his head sadly. 
“Something is certainly wrong,” he said, “and as I 
take an interest in the poor woman for her own sake, 
I am deeply grieved. But, at the present moment, 
I am powerless. Perhaps, when you have seen her, 
you may be able to throw some light on her curious 
state.” 

“That I shall see further than you is most un- 
likely,” I answered. 

We knocked and rang now, but for some time 
without effect. Then a neighbour put her head out 
of an opposite window, and said that Mrs. Scarelli 
was not out, for if she had gone a yard from the 
door she would certainly have been noticed. The 
noise of our knocking attracted the attention of 
others, and in a few moments every door along the 
terrace was open, every window had a watcher. The 
woman who lived in the next house came out mean- 
while upon the door-step, and suggested, in a low 
tone of voice, that something was wrong. “ If I was 
in your place, and friends, I’d take advice,” she said. 
*T’ain’t nat’ral like——” 

But at this the door before which we stood was 
thrown open with an impatient jerk, and our informant 
withdrew precipitately, for the black-browed woman, 
who, changed as she was, could still inspire her 
neighbours with awe, was standing on the threshold 


of her house, and looking defiantly up and down the 
street. 

Her glance had the strangest effect. In a mo- 
ment the street was swept clear. The heads that 
had been thrust out of windows were drawn back, and 
there was a great slamming of doors along the terrace, 
as one after another of the curious spectators sought 
the shelter of their rooms. 

Anson now put out his hand kindly, and expressed 
a hope that we had not come at an inconvenient 
time. Looking at Mrs. Scarelli, I thought that she 
trembled when she saw his outstretched hand. One 
might have imagined that she wished to take it, but 
that fear or remorse held her back. I saw aiso that 
she was much thinner than she had been, that she 
did not hold herself so proudly as of old, and that her 
dress was dirty and néglected. 

“Will you let us in for a few minutes ?” asked 
Anson, “ My friend, Mr, Varley, wishes to ask you 
about one of your late lodgers.” 

She turned her glance upon me, and there was a 
momentary return of the bold defiant expression 
which I remembered ; but, after an instant, her eyes 
fell beneath mine. 

“T have seen the gentleman at the meeting,” she 
said. ‘He may come in if he likes. But as for my 
lodgers, Mr. Anson knows that it’s my habit to keep 
myself to myself. I’ve seen too much of the evil 
that comes of meddling.” 

She went before us into her best parlour, once, as I 
heard later, poor Rowlandsou’s sitting-room. It was 
dark and close, and looked as if it had not been dusted 
or swept for weeks. I thought she shuddered, as she 
half-opened one of the shutters, and let in a flood of 
the dazzling light ; but this may have been only my 
fancy. I am sure, however, that she took pains to 
place herself in the darkest corner of the room. The 
whole scene was exceedingly painful to me; and I 
made haste to ask my questions, hoping to end it 
speedily. But, for some time, I could not pin Mrs. 
Scarelli to any particular point. 

“ Lodgers!” she burst out, when I spoke of Row- 
landson. “Don’t talk of lodgers to me. I’ve had 
more than enough of them, first one trouble and then 


‘another. Ill take no more. I’d sooner starve. 


Every one knows how I slaved ; nothing too good for 
them ; the house in apple-pie order ; and now, when 
they ’re gone, and from no fault of mine, I must be 
called over the coals.” 

“T think you are a little mistaken, Mrs. Scarelli,” 
said Anson, quickly ; ‘‘ no one wishes to call you over 
the coals for anything that has happened. No one 
has thought of imagining that you were, in any way, 
responsible for it. So far as I have been able to 
learn, you acted most kindly throughout. But if, as 
I have said to you before, you will shut yourself up 
and brood over one idea, you will certainly become 
morbid. Why do you never come to the rooms 
now ?” 

She looked at him in a quick suspicious way. 

_“ Did any one say I had a reason ?” she asked, 
























































“No one has said a single word about you to me,” 
“T asked for information. Have the 


9” 


he answered. 
services ceased to interest you 

“Interest me!” she exclaimed, in a low voice. 
“There was a time when they were the only thing 
in the wide world I cared about, except my boy ;” and 
then, as if pulling herself together, “ It’s no use, that 
I can see, to talk in that way. There isn’t anything 
interests me now. I might as well be dead.” 

“ Hush!” Anson, soothingly; “you are 
wrong ; you must not say such things. No one to 
whom it is given by our Father to draw the breath 
of life might as well be dead, Mrs. Scarelli. When 
it is well for us to die, He sends for us.” 

“He sends for His,” she made answer, bitterly, 
“for you, and such as you. I’m of another sort.” 

“We are all His children,” said Anson; “ you as 
I am as certain of that as I am of my 
own existence. If I were not,’ he added, with a 
strange smile, “I think I should be like you. I 
should wish to die too. Life would not be worth 


said 


well as I. 


living.” 

The poor woman, who seemed to be drinking in 
comfort from his words, fixed her eyes upon him, 
with a pathetic earnestness that went to my heart. 
But when, with a changed tone and manner, he said, 
“Will you not now tell my friend what you can 
about poor young Rowlandson?” she dropped her 
eyes and stood silent, with quivering lips. 

“Have courage!” said Anson, gently. “I know 
it is painful to you to speak of this ; but for his sake 
—for the sake of his friends ss 

She turned round sharply. 

“Who says that I know anything about him?” 
she cried. ‘“‘ Bring them to me, and I’ll have a word 
with them. What should I know? Mr. Rowlandson 
was a gentleman that had known better days, and 





he lived close, and when,” her features began to 
twitch convulsively—‘ when,” 
last came, I was more took aback than any one else.” 
The sound of her own voice seemed to restore her 
courage, for she went on more fluently—“I put it 
to you, gentlemen—a fine hearty young man one 
morning, and brought to your door a week later with 
a stone about his waist, having lain in the water till 
his nearest and dearest wouldn’t have known him. 
If that wasn’t enough to turn any one’s brain, I 
should like to know what is.” 

And here she shut up her lips tightly, as if she 


she repeated, “the 


had said her say and would speak no more. 

Her last words had produced a most curious im- 
pression upon my mind. They did not seem to be 
her own ; I could imagine that they had been said 
often before, and were now being repeated by rote. 
While I was thinking of this, and wondering by 
what form of question I could arrive at the real idea in 
her mind, I found, a little to my surprise, that Anson 
was asking her about her other lodger, Peter Roe. 

Where was he? When had he gone? Had she, 


or any one whom she knew, received any intelligence 
Each of these 


abouthim since he left the district ? 
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questions was answered by a brief but decided nega- 


tive. But Anson would not be satisfied. He put 
his questions in a different form ; he would have the 
date of Peter Roe’s departure, and this, after some 
pressing, was given to him ; he wanted to know what 
the man’s object was in leaving London, and when 
Mrs. Scarelli said that she believed he had been rest- 
less for some time, he asked whether the watch had 
been found, and if not, whether he had left word 
with any one about it. 

I had no idea with what object all these questions 
were being asked ; but, as one followed another, it 
struck me not only that the answers were evasive and 
reluctantly given, but that Mrs. Searelli looked even 
more ill at ease than before. At last she refused to 
be questioned any further. 

“T’ve told you all I know, and I’m tired to death 
of the subject,” she said. 

“T am sorry if we have troubled you,” answered 
Anson, with that courteousness which always dis- 
tinguished his manners. ‘“ We should not have done 
so without a reason; and indeed,” he added, “you 
ought, for your own sake, to see people a little more. 
Come to us at the rooms. You will always be wel- 
come, and the change will do you good. Have you 
any news of your son?” 

She paused fully five seconds before she answered. 
Then she said that she believed he was on the sea, 
and that she did not expect to hear from him for 
some considerable time. 

When we had left the house and were some dis- 
tance away from the prying eyes and ears of the 
dwellers on the terrace, I asked Anson his opinion 
of what we had heard and seen; but, though he 
looked troubled and perplexed, he would give me no 
distinct answer. “I am afraid to say what idea has 
come into my mind,” he said ; “it is new, and I must 
become accustomed to it. Besides, it is a little wild, 
and, at the present moment, has a very small foun- 
dation to go upon. One hint I will give you. The 
person we should inquire aboutis not Percy Row- 
landson, but Peter Roe.” 

“Why ? do you think—do you suspect 

“T have told you,” he answered, gravely, “that if 
I have a thought, if I have a suspicion, I dare not 
speak of it yet. Be satisfied with this for the moment, 
and let us both keep our eyes and our ears open, and” 
(here he smiled at my face of excitement) “ our wits 


? 


” 





about us.’ 

That piece of advice I determined to follow, for I 
believed that Anson had a clue to the mystery, if I 
had none. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MY STORY ABOUT THE SEA, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


THAT I gave many and anxious thoughts to what 
I had heard and seen on that memorable Sunday, it 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to say. Either, how- 
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ever, my imagination was at fault, or else there was 
not yet sufficient evidence to build any theory upon, 
for I could see no way out of the labyrinth of mystery 
upon which [ had entered. 

It was impossible, meanwhile, that I should give 
much time to the task which, for Augusta’s sake, 
no less than that of my unhappy friend, I had set 
before myself, for my days now were as full of work 
as they had been formerly, while the social duties 
imposed upon me by my residence in my uncle’s 
house were far more numerous. 

A few days after the Sunday I have described, 
Mrs. Mortimer and Miss Fanshawe returned home, 
and then the life in the great house began again. 
Visitors came and went ; there were engagements to 
dinners, concerts, lawn-tennis parties, in all of which 
I, as a recognised member of the family, was in- 
cluded. I found that it vexed my good aunt if I did 
not take a full share of everything which she con- 
sidered pleasant, that was going on, while my uncle 
told me plainly that he expected me to mix in society. 
“You are too sensible,” he said, “to make yourself 
a slave to it. What you have to do is to observe— 
criticise, if you will ; I have no objection. But show 
no cynicism to the world. A man who makes a her- 
mit of himself will never rule men.” He took as 
much trouble in preparing me to be what he called 
“a man of the world” as he had done in teaching me 
lusiness. Well do I remember our conversations 
after an evening spent together in some fashionable 
social gathering, how he would question me about 
the people we had met, draw out my opinions, insist 
that I should give my reasons for having formed 
them, and if they were, according to his estimate, 
erroneous, correct them by his larger knowledge. 
I came to look forward to these talks with my uncle 
as a pleasant and profitable part of my life, while I 
was every day more astonished by the extent and 
variety of his attainments. But though I admired 
and honoured—though, at times, I even loved him— 
there was never entirely absent from my mind that 
sense of uneasiness to which I have alluded. He 
was kind and generous to the highest degree, but 
the kindness and generosity were bestowed upon 
one whom he looked upon as belonging to himself. 
I was ever conscious, even when our wills ran the 
same way, that he wished to hold me, body and soul, 
in his keeping. He would give me everything heart 
could desire, or fancy conceive ; but the price must 
be submission. Should my will at any time run 
counter to his, should I insist upon my right to order 
my life according to my own ideas, he would not only 
cease to care for me—he would look upon me as the 
basest, the most ungrateful of human beings. It was 
this secret consciousness which marred the pleasure 
of my intercourse with my uncle at that time. 

There came between us also the difference as yet 
unacknowledged by me, with regard to our plans for 
the future. My uncle had never told me, in so 
many words, that he intended me to marry according 
te his bidding. Things, in his estimation, were not 








ripe for that yet. And, of course, under the cirewm- 
stances, it would have been impossible for me even 
to hint at my knowledge of his views. I had let 
one opportunity of explaining myself pass by, and, 
through all those days, no other came. But I was 
silently aware of what in due season was expected 
of me, and I knew that, in this thing, I could not be 
obedient. 

That I was true to my feeling for Mary, it is 
scarcely necessary to say. Through all the occu- 
pations and pleasures of my life, through my trou- 
bles, and cares, aud perplexities ; in every thought 
about the future; and often—oh, how often !—in 
midnight’s silvery visions, her presence was with me, 
her sweet voice sounded in my ear. But all this I 
was bound to keep to myself. My promise to my 
mother, Mary’s own refusal to bind herself to me, 
and my knowledge that I had nothing to tell but a 
tale of tender feeling, which to such a man as my 
uncle would have been incomprehensible, kept 
me silent. And so things drifted on, after the 
fashion that they are only too apt to take in the 
world. Afterwards I reproached myself for the part 
I played, and said that with a little more frankness 
and courage then, some painful future complications 
might have been avoided. But looking back now, 
from the outpost of a larger vision, I do not see how 
I could have acted very differently. 

It was a time of some mental suffering and 
anxiety. I was, to begin with, in the most absolute 
ignorance of Mary’s proceedings. My mother did not 
mention her when she wrote. She had refused to 
write to me, and refused to allow me to write to her. 
After those delightful weeks of happy companionship 
on the sea shore, and in the green valleys of our 
Devonshire home, we were as much separated as if 
the grave had closed between us. But love, happily 
for its own endurance, is ethereal, and can thrive on 
spirit’s food. I tried to look upon this time of sepa- 
ration as the fire which was to test the purity of my 
affection, and I continued to hope for happier days. 

My anxiety about Rowlandson— or rather 
about Peter Roe, for whom Anson had advised me 
to search—though of a different nature, was no less 
painful. 

Only those who have undertaken the task know 
how difficult it is to track a poor and friendless per- 
son, especially if some time is allowed to elapse 
between the time of his disappearance and that when 
the search is set on foot. You have nothing what- 
ever to go upon—no data from which to work. The 
poor man is lost in the multitude. No one observes 
his comings and goings. He scarcely ever receives a 
letter. His money, coming to him in the daily or 
weekly wage, is spent as soon as earned, His name 
is often a common one, borne by many more besides 
himself. If his occupation is distinctive, and if there 
are some in the world to whom his life and health 
are of supreme importance, it is much easier to trace 
him. But, in this case, we had not even such help 
as these, Peter Roe was a mere labourer, a may 







































who took any odd job that came to hand, and he had 
neither wife nor children. 

The mention in the letter written to Anson of 
friends in the country to whom he had gone might 
have been thought likely to give some clue to his 
We followed 
it up, indeed, with some hope, but it proved illusory, 
Who the-friends were, or in what country they 
lived, none of us could discover ; and Mrs, Searelli, 


proceedings since he left the district. 


if she knew anything, preserved a persistent silence. 
I, being impatient, was anxious to use some means 
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I still spent all my Sundays with Anson, and I 
continued to attend the mission services, at one of 
which I gave, in obedience to the general desire, one 
of my stories about the country in which I had been 
brought up. My story upon this oecasion had to do 
with the sea—not the sea I had just left, lying as 
smooth as burnished silver under the blue sky of 
summer ; but the sea in winter, its wild waves tossing 
anen'y against the crags that close them in, 

It is not on account of any merit in my story that 
I mention it here, although, as the incident I gave 














““We were soon deep in conversation.”—p. 396 


of compelling her to speak ; for the stigma that 
rested upon my friend’s memory oppressed me at 
times beyond endurance. 

“Who can tell,” I said to Anson, “ what terrible 
thing may have happened? We do wrong to 
delay.” 

sut he entreated me to be patient. 

“Trust to me,” he said ; “I know more of these 
people than you do, 
to hurry them,” 

Again there was 


There is no use in attempting 


that look in his face which 
puzzled me, and I begged him to tell me what he 
suspected ; but once more he put me off. 

“T dare not tell you,” he said. “I have my 
reasons, and some day you will say, I believe, that 
they justify me in my silence. I know,” he added, 
with his smile of peculiar sweetness, “that it is 
harder to wait than to act ; but this is what you are 
called upon to do at the present moment. This is 


your work—your work for your friends and for your 


God,” 





was a real one, whose occurrence I had witnessed 
myself, at the age when the mind is most easily 
impressed, I may have given it with some graphic 
force ; but on account of the effeet it produced on 
one who was present. 

I was a mere lad, when, waiking home one day 
from my lessons at the Rectory, through weather 
which, though not stormy, was threatening, I saw 
a schooner riding at anchor in the bay. I noticed at 
the time that it was the only vessel of any kind in 
sight. As I went on, the clouds gathered overhead, 
the wind and sea rose, and presently a storm of ex- 
traordinary severity broke over the coast. I was at 
home before it reached its full force ; but, being 
deeply interested in the ship I had observed, I en- 
treated my father to go down with me to the shore, 
that we might know what had become of it. He 
complied, we went out together, and I saw a sight 
which will haunt me to my dying day. The 
schooner’s anchor-chains had snapped, and she was 
drifting on to the rocks, 
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It was this story which I had chosen to relate to 
my friends of the mission-room, and, feeling, no 
doubt from my manner of telling them, that the 
incidents were true, they listened with breathless 
attention. 

The story had been told—of the schooner, caught 
by the swiftly flowing tide in that awful sea—her 
rudder broken, her anchors gone, her masts snapped 
in two—the hungry waves leaping about her, while, 
helpless, she rushed, under our eyes, in the broad 
light of day, to destruction. Then, knowing what 
manner of men were about me, I tried, with what 
skill I possessed, to make of my story a parable. 

Life was the sea ; the human spirit, sent forth by 
the Divine Creator, on its quest for good or evil, was 
the ship ; and the storm, the raging waves, the tide 
that set towards the crags, were the temptations that 
so continually assail us. 

I drew a second picture. It was of a life that, 
beginning with indolence, self-indulgence, and dis- 
regard of others, finds itself suddenly, all unprepared 
for resistance, in the midst of some of the fiercer, 
stronger temptations, with which life abounds. 

“Principle,” I said, “like the chains which bind 
the ship to its anchor, may keep the life steady for 
a time. Lessons learned in childhood, conscience, 
the example of the good and great, may help it to 
right itself. But what if principle has been forgotten, 
if conscience has been dulled by neglect, if good and 
great examples have been persistently ignored? My 
friends, it will be with that life as it was with my 
ship in the storm. For look out! Can you see what 
has happened? Like ropes of rotten hemp the 
anchor-chains have snapped in two. The ship is 
drifting—drifting. In a few moments the incoming 
tide will catch it, and then everything, so far as we 
van see, will be lost. Helpless, it will rush to ruin. 

“Watch it,” I cried out, gaining excitement as I 
went on. “See how the timbers strain! But all is 
not lost yet. The rudder holds. There is still some 
power of resistance left. Now ! now ! for a clear head 
and steady hand. And listen! that is a voice from 
out the tumult. Give your prayers, my friends ; 
give your hopes ; give, oh! give the helping hand of 
love and charity. For, while the voice is free to cry, 
while the heart is alive to hope, while the will is active 
to set itself against the thing which is evil, all is not 
lost. It may still ride out the storm. Shattered and 
maimed, but living, it may come in safely to har- 
bour !” 

And there my voice dropped ; the reverse picture 
I could not paint. 

“OQ God, Who art pitiful, have mercy on all 
tempted souls !” 

A deep silence followed my words ; two or three 
murmured an audible ‘ Amen!” and then suddenly, 
there rang upon the air a cry, as of one in deadly 
fear or peril. 

Never, so long as I live, shall I forget that moment. 
There was a commotion in the little hall. Some one 
near at hand said that a woman had fainted ; others 








made a rush to the door, with the idea that a general 
danger was threatening the building; Anson and 
I, knowing how dangerous is a panic in a crowded 
place, looked one at the other for an instant. He 
had turned a little paler; but he was perfectly com- 
posed, 

“Stay where you are,” he said, “and as soon 
as the confusion has subsided, give out the conclud- 
ing hymn.” 

He went down amongst the people. I remained 
in my place, and in a few moments the panic was 
stayed. 

Until Anson came back to his place, I did not 
know what had happened. Order was then restored, 
and the people were going out quietly. We stood 
side by side watching them. There was a look of 
the deepest concern on his fine face. 

“What is it?” I asked, in a whisper. 

“Some one taken ill,” he answered, and, after a 
few moments—the men and women had gone, and 
we were alone—“It was Mrs. Scarelli who cried out.” 

I echoed his words, being seized with the strangest, 
the most overpowering excitement. 

“T have sent for a doctor,” he went on, “and the 
poor woman is being carried home. I will go to her 
house and hear what he says about her I think, on 
the whole, you had better not come with me.” 

“You will let me know?” I said, as we parted. 

“Certainly,” he answered; “you shall hear at 
once.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AUGUSTA AND I EXCHANGE CONFIDENCES. 


“VERY ill; brain fever; I am looking out for a 
nurse who can be depended upon; meanwhile, I 
must be on the spot to keep the neighbours in order. 
Will you kindly lead the meeting in the evening for 
me?” 

So ran the first note which I received from my 
friend. 

I sent back word that I would do my best to supply 
his place ; but it was only with a great effort that I 
could brace my mind to the fulfilment of the task 
imposed upon me, and how the remainder of that 
day went by I never knew. As I look back, every- 
thing seems dreamy and unreal. I was in another 
world than that which had so long been familiar to 
me. I felt like one on the threshold of a discovery, 
long sought and eagerly hailed, but bringing as much 
of pain as of relief. For if this dreadful thing that 
my thoughts had begun vaguely to foreshadow were 
true, if our lost friend had come to his death not by 
accident, nor of his own free will, but by the wicked- 
ness of others, and if the unhappy woman, in whom 
we were so deeply interested, were implicated in the 
deed I shuddered and turned sick. I could 
not follow the train of thought to the end. But it 
pursued me. Endeavour as I would to think of other 
things, J constantly found myself, through the long 
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hours of the sleepless night that followed that ex- 
citing Sunday, piecing together the fragments I knew 
of the miserable story in which Rowlandson was so 
strangely concerned, and always there was less room 
for hope, always there was deeper certainty of the 
awful thing I feared. 

I got up on the Monday morning with the feelings 
of one who has passed through a long and shattering 
illness. The early post brought a note from Anson, 
“There is hope of recovery,” he wrote, “but a long 
struggle is before us. The nurse tells me that the 
unhappy woman, who has not yet recovered con- 
sciousness, raves unceasingly about her son. She 
mentions other names in her delirium, and has made 
one or two singular statements. I must not say what 
they are; but I think I may mention that the opinion 
which I formed a short time ago is strangely con- 
firmed. I can, therefore, with greater earnestness, 
entreat you to have patience still, and to leave to me 
the unravelment of the mystery that baffles you. Do 
not come to my rooms during the week, as you will 
probably not find me at home, If I have anything 
of great importance to say, I will write, or send to 
you to come to me. No doubt we shall meet as usual 
on Sunday.” 

With this I was compelled to be satisfied ; but as 
I went about my daily work, as I wrote, and talked, 
and visited, as I looked at pictures, and listened to 
music, I felt like one whom an invisible barrier 
separated from his fellow-men. My interest in 
everything was fictitious. Looking on, in imagina- 
tion, upon the life-and-death struggle in that shut-up 
room, where George Anson and his helpers were 
ministering, how could I throw myself into the or- 
dinary life of humanity ? 

But meanwhile a present perplexity was awaiting 
solution. Miss Fanshawe, as I have said, had re- 
turned to her home, and, naturally, she and I met 
frequently. I could see that she was anxious to have 
a few quiet words with me; I also wished to speak 
to her, though I had not yet determined how much 
or how little she should hear of what we had done 
towards throwing light upon the mystery of Row- 
landson’s death. Nor was it for this reason alone 
that I desired speech of my friend. I had been led 
to believe that she knew that concerning which I 
would have given worlds to hear. Somehow it had 
been whispered to me that she was so happy as to 
be in frequent and immediate communication with 
my Mary, and from the moment when this sus- 
picion occurred to me, my ardent longing to put its 
accuracy to the proof would scarcely let me rest. I 
might have done so at any moment. I might have 
asked my questions naturally, and in the presence of 
others ; but a certain secret consciousness withheld 
me, and I waited for some opportunity for speaking 
to Augusta alone. 

This was not so simple a matter as might have 
seemed upon the face of it ; for, though meeting so 
constantly, we did not find it as easy as in Devon- 
shire to exchange our confidences. Tacitly conscious 
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of the curious circumstances in which we were placed 
one towards the other, we were aware of a necessity 
for caution. We could not openly arrange for quiet 
meetings, and, if we schemed to bring them about, 
our kind friends would be sure to find us out, and 
draw erroneous conclusions regarding our feelings 
and intentions. And so day after day passed by, and 
the words both of us were longing to speak remained 
unspoken. 

Circumstances, at last, came to our assistance, 

We were at a large musical party—one of the 
great crushes of the season. My uncle, who hated to 
have to force his way through a crowd of people, had 
stayed at home ; and I was in attendance upon the 
ladies. 

After having been introduced to the mistress of 
the house by my aunt, I was piloting her and Augusta 
to seats near some friends of ours, who, being hope- 
lessly wedged in, had beckoned us to join them 
if we could, when I felt Augusta drag heavily upon 
my arm, and saw that she had turned very pale. 

Mrs. Mortimer, who had looked round at the same 
moment, stopped at once. 

“Take her away, Frank,” she said, hurriedly ; 
“ out into the hall. It is only air she wants. I will 
find my way alone, and join you afterwards.” 

“T shall be better in a few moments,” murmured 
Augusta. “Itis the heat. Let us get away quietly. 
I hate a fuss.” 

The great event of the evening—a solo on the 
violin by one of the best-known amateur performers 
in England—was about to come off, and we managed 
to steal away without attracting the notice of any 
one. 

In the lofty flower-decorated hall, where I found 
Augusta a seat, she soon recovered herself. 

“Don’t look at me in such a concerned way,” she 
said presently, with a little langh. “I am as well as 
ever again, and I am not sure that the accident was 
not a fortunate one. If you will do as I tell you, we 
can have a quiet talk, and listen to the music at the 
same time.” 

“ Here ?” I said, with a doubtful look at the little 
crowd of servants. 

“Of course not. But there is a grand conservatory 
at the farther end of the hall. We can reach it 
without going through the concert-room, and con- 
versation is permitted there.” 

She took my arm, and we crossed the hall to- 
gether. 

The conservatory, of great size, dimly lighted by 
hanging lamps of divers colours, that shone out like 
stars amongst the dark foliage of tropical palms, full 
of sheltered nooks and corners, and luxuriously 
set about with divans, settees, and lounging-chairs, 
was an admirable place for the exchanging of con- 
fidences. 

Many of the visitors were there. Some paced up 
and down ; others sat near the entrance, listening to 
the music which, softened by distance, and heard 
amongst the sweet odours and fair sights of this 
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home of rare and exquisite plants, seemed to have 
a peculiarly ethereal quality ; others, again, sat talk- 
ing in twos and threes, under the palms and _tree- 
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gave me her experiences first. She had met, she 
said, with a disappointment in the North, The 
village she visited had, indeed, been the Row. 








“Miss Fanshawe .. . took her uncle’s arm, left me to look after her mother, and swept into the 
concert room.”—p. 397. 


ferns. The confused hum of voices, the noise of 
pacing feet, and the murmur and bustle of the hall 
and concert-room, made us feel that we could talk 
without being overheard, and, having found a divan, 
a little out of the way of those who came and went, 
we were soon deep in conversation. 

This so long wished-for opportunity having come 
at last, I was, of course, slow to speak, and Augusta 


landsons’ home, but now it was abandoned by every 
one of them. Some years ago, upon the death of 
Percy’s father, monetary trouble had fallen upon the 
family. It was supposed that a bank in which Mr. 
towlandson had a large share had failed. In any 
case, they lost everything but Mrs. Rowlandson’s 
small fortune, which, happily, had been settled upon 
herself, Rather than come down in their own 




















neighbourhood, they had migrated to one where no 
one would know them ; for, although their generous 
deeds and frank hospitality, with the absence in 
them of what is called pretension, made them uni- 
versally beloved, it was known by every one that 
they were proud, and that to come down in the 
world would be, to some of them, bitterer than 
death. 

“One of our friends,” said Augusta, “ had known 
Mrs. Rowlandson well, and they kept up a cor- 
respondence for some years. Then it ceased suddenly ; 
and she heard from a mutual acquaintance that 
another great calamity had fallen upon the family, 
and that they had all left England.” 

Her voice trembled as she finished her story ; but, 
recovering her ordinary manner, after a few moments’ 
pause, she begged to know what I had heard, or if I 
had heard anything. 

[had already, happily for myself, determined what 
to say ; and I told, as briefly as possible, of our visit 
to Mrs. Searelli’s, and our belief that she knew more 
about Rowlandson’s last days than she eared to tell. 
Being myself involved in the deepest perplexity, and 
feeling desirous to avoid exciting and troubling 
Augusta, I was careful to refrain from any hint of 
my own suspicions, of which, indeed, I had no right 
to speak until I had surer ground to go upon. 

“George Anson has taken it in hand,” I said ; 
“he is agood man, and we can trust him. We must 
have patience.” 

“Tt is not so hard to me now to have patience,’ 
said Augusta, with a gentleness that was new to her, 
and that made her, in my eyes, more interesting than 
ever. “I have been learning many lessons. But,” 
wistfully, “ I should like to hear more. This silence, 
this mystery, this dread is hard to bear.” 

“You shall not have to bear it one moment longer 
than I can help,” I said, resolutely ; “for I think I 
feel it almost as much as you;” then, trembling and 
eager from my long self-restraint, I dashed into the 
subject concerning which I had been planning all 
these days to speak to Augusta. When, I said, she 
and I had been together in our village at home, she 
had spoken with the kindest interest of our late rector’s 
daughter. She had, indeed, proposed to write to some 
friends about her. I was anxious to know whether 
she had carried out her plan, and if her intervention 
had been successful. 

I must have put my questions in an awkward, 
roundabout manner, for Augusta looked as if she 
did not quite understand what I was saying. When 
the meaning of my words dawned upon her, she 
expressed the greatest surprise. 

“Surely you have heard?” she said. “I would 
have told you several days ago, only I thought Lady 
Varley or Mr. Munroe would have written to you. 
If you are anxious, it is curious of you not to have 
asked me before. I am glad to tell you that I have 
been quite successful. My friend, Mrs. Blake, saw 
Mary, was delighted with her, and engaged her at 
once. Let me see—this is Thursday, is it not? 
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Then Mary has been nearly a week at the Grange. 
I am expecting a letter from her every day to let 
me know how she likes her new home.” 

“Miss Arden writes to you?” I said, as calmly as 
I could. 

“Yes,” answered Augusta ; “I have had several 
letters from her ; such pretty letters she writes. I 
must really show them to you some of these days. 
Her gratitude to me for introducing her to the Blakes 
is most touching, and it was such a small thing to 
do. I have never been so moved by anything, except 
your goodness, my poor Frank !” 

Augusta put her hand on my arm as she spoke, 
and the dark eyes she fixed upon my face were 
glistening with tears. 

“Oh!” I cried, “what I have done is nothing— 
nothing! You have——” 

And here, doubtless, a rhapsody of thanksgiving 
for her goodness to my Mary would have followed, 
in which rhapsody it is more than likely the true 
nature of my feelings would have become revealed ; 
but at this precise point, not a little to the confusion 
of both of us, we were interrupted. 

“There they are! Found at last! Oh, my dear! 
I have been so anxious about you! I was beginning 
to think you had gone home. And that last duet 
was charming—a perfect gem. I do so wish you 
could have heard it. 
are together, you hear nothing but one another's 
voices. Oh! yes; I knew I had left you in good 
hands. I felt sure Frank would look after you.” 

It is needless to say who was the speaker of these 
sentences. Being partially hidden from observation 


3ut, | believe, when you two 


by a gigantic fern, we heard the voice before we saw 
any one, and I jumped up from my seat, while 
Augusta looked away and tried to recover her com- 
posure, 

Mrs. Mortimer was on the arm of her brother— 
the Uncle Fred of my Christmas memories—and to 
him she turned, with a most significant smile upon 
her good-natured face. 

“T told you so!” she exclaimed. “TI said I could 
rely upon Frank. His is a case of ‘old head upon 
young shoulders.’ ” 

“ As to the age,” said Uncle Fred, with a chuckle, 
“T am not quite so sure. It is surely not a very 
aged proceeding to exchange confidences with a 
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charming young lady in so delightful a bower as this.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know him so well as I do,’ 
my good aunt persisted. “He may have feelings 
like other people, but he keeps them in check. Yes, 
yes; he need not look so indignant, nor need he 
interrupt me. I say now, and I shall say always, 
that Frank is as steady as time, and as true as steel.” 

** We all know that Frank is an Admirable Crich- 
ton, but had we not better choose some other time 
and place for singing his praises?” said Miss Fan- 
shawe, speaking, to my relief, in her ordinary man- 
ner ; and then she took her uncle’s arm, left me to 
look after her mother, and swept into the concert- 
room. 
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I was much disappointed at this abrupt end of our 
talk, which had just begun to be interesting. I had 
so much more to say, such an infinite number of 
questions to ask, and days might pass before I could 
again find Augusta in so communicative a mood, 
But there was no help for it. During the rest of 
that evening Augusta avoided me, while my aunt, as 
if to atone for her daughter’s unkindness, made the 
most constant demands upon my attention. 

“ Never mind her, Frank,” she would say on these 
oceasions. “She is a singular girl, and she will do 
things after her own wilful fashion ; but she has a 
strong regard for you. Of that I am certain.” 

It has often made me smile since to think of the 
perplexity into which our curiously contradictory be- 
haviour must have thrown Mrs. Mortimer at that 
time. 

A day or two later I heard further particulars 
about Mary. Mrs. Blake, who had engaged her as 
governess for her young children, was the wife of a 
barrister in large practice, whose country house was 
situated in Eversham, one of the pretty villages of 
Surrey. So my friends said, and, being anxious, of 
course, to know all that could, by any possibility, 
be told me about Mary’s employer, I asked many 
questions concerning her. 

I had pictured this lady to myself, and those who 
have passed through the unreasonable stage of feel- 
ing which was mine at that time, will have little 
difficulty in imagining what lines my _ picture 
took. 

It was well that, wishing for employment, Mary 
should succeed in obtaining it; but that any one 
should presume to employ her ; should pay for and 
take her services; should treat her as a dependant— 
even, as would in all probability be the case, tyran- 
nise over her—this was almost more than I could 
bear. I suppose that, though I had sense enough 
left to prevent me from putting these ideas of mine 
into words, the nature of them escaped me, for, as I 
poured out my questions, I saw Augusta’s eyes 
sparkle maliciously. 

“You are very young, Frank—the very youngest 
person I know,” she said. “ But don’t mind; I like 
you better so. People, in our day, are so dread- 
fully grown-up, so provokingly self-contained. To 
meet a little real, youthful, old-fashioned sentiment 
is refreshing. Isee you are on thorns. Well! as 
you may think me prejudiced, I will refer you to my 
mother.” Then, turning to Mrs. Mortimer, she begged 
her to let me know what Mrs. Blake of Eversham 
was like. “She is fierce, is she not?” said the young 
lady, maliciously, “pretentious and purse-proud ; in 
fact, a thorough tyrant?” 

“Mrs. Blake a tyrant!” cried my aunt; “you 
must be dreaming, Augusta. Why, she cannot even 
rule ; [ never met a woman so easily imposed upon. 
Her people ride over her roughshod.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Augusta to me. “I tried 
to educate Mrs. Blake. I have given up in despair. 
She is so sympathetic that the mere idea of giving 
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pain to any one hurts her like a wound inflicted on 
herself. She is so gentle and unselfish that she feels 
it necessary to be apologetic towards the world for 
being tolerably comfortable in it. The thought of 
the general misery of humanity is like a thorn in her 
flesh. There have been times when it has so weighed 
upon her spirits that her health and reason were in 
danger. But for her husband, who is a man of good 
sense, she would, I believe, give up everything, and 
live amongst the poorest of the poor.” 

“Yes, and she is so pretty, so refined, a favourite 
with every one,” filled in Mrs. Mortimer. 

“Except those who try to impose upon her,” said 
Augusta. 

“ But surely,” I said, “there is no one who could 
impose upon so gentle a lady.” 

“Is there not? Iam afraid you know very little 
of the world, Frank,” returned Augusta. 

“T wish,” said Mrs, Mortimer, “that you would 
tell Frank how her last governess treated her.” 

“You mean Miss Berry,” answered Augusta, with 
asmile. “If it were not sad it would be amusing. 
Miss Berry was clever, and she had not been at the 
Grange a week before she discovered her employer's 
weaknesses. She lost no time in making use of them. 
Out of her past and present sufferings, and her sen- 
sitive organisation, she forged a deadly weapon, and 
after a brief struggle poor little Mrs. Blake, who had 
never suffered much in her own person, gave way. 
The governess was victorious over the whole line ; 
she could do whatever she liked in the house. If 
her mistress denied her anything, all she had to do 
was to flourish the flag of distress ; if the slightest 
complaint was made, she wept ; if a child hurt her 
feelings, she took to her bed; it was a species of 
terrorism. But fortunately she carried matters too 
far at last. Mr. Blake, who saw that his wife’s 
nerves were being overstrained, took the matter 
into his own hands, and the despot was dismissed 
with a year’s salary to the good. That is not the only 
curious experience the Blakes have had, but I think 
it is about the worst.” 

“Mrs. Blake,” I said, “has the right sort of 
governess now.” 

“ Yes,” answered Augusta. “I felt when I spoke 
of Mary to her that the benefit would be mutual, 
and I was right. She has written in raptures ; she 
says she has not been so happy as she is now since 
her children’s education began.” 

How my heart glowed when I heard this ! How I 
longed to see the lady of so tender a heart, and to 
take her hand in mine, and to thank her for her 
clearness of vision ! Meanwhile Augusta went on— 
“They want me to pay them a visit, and I rather 
think I shali run down to Eversham some Saturday, 
and stay over Sunday. Besides seeing Mary there 
will be the pleasure of hearing Mr. Munroe preach 
again.” 

“Ts Mr. Munroe’s new curacy there ?” [ asked. 

“Yes, I think I told you there was some chance 
of it I am so glad, on Mary’s account.” And 


























Augusta and Mrs. Mortimer exchanged a meaning 
smile, while I felt cold and sick at heart. 

From that time [I began to plan how I could get 
down to Eversham for a Sunday. But my work with 
Anson, and the search I had set on foot, prevented me 
from carrying my wish into effect. 

My life must have been very full at this time. Oc- 
vasionally, when I look back, I wonder how so many 
and such intense feelings could have kept alive and 
active at one time in my heart. There was the 
anxiety about Mrs. Scarelli, who continued to hover 
between life and death, and with whom, as we be- 
lieved, if she left us, our chance of discovering the 
mystery of Perey Rowlandson’s death would pass 
away ; there was the mission-room work, brightened 
by reverent friendship for the brave and good man 
who was giving himself cheerfully in the service of 
humanity ; there was the interest, tinged with curi- 
osity and wonder, that I always took in Augusta ; 
there were the never-ending subjects of study which 
my uncle continued to present to me ; last, but not 
least, there was my love for Mary—a love darkened, 
at that time, by care and uncertainty. But, as if 
all these were not sufficient, there came, in those 
days, another and most absorbing interest into my 
life. 

Early one morning, when I was sitting at break- 
fast in the luxuriously appointed study which had 
been allotted to me, my unele, clad in dressing-gown 
and slippers, and carrying an open letter in his hand, 
came into the room. 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” he said, as I jumped up. 
“T only want to take a cup of tea with you, and 
have a few words of conversation. You can guess, I 
suppose, from whom this letter comes ?’ 

“Tt looks like one of my mother’s,” I answered. 

“You are right. It is from your mother.” 
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“JT hope nothing is wrong,” I cried; “my 
father i 

“ Both your mother and father appear to be well. 
In fact, there is nothing of much moment in this 
letter. But it strikes me that there is a note of long- 
ing init. I have thought, once or twice lately, that 
my sister was tired of her banishment—that she was 
anxious to be near her son, and to oceupy once more 
the position for which she is so admirably fitted. 
That is natural—very natural. We ought to try to 
gratify her.” 

“We!” Texclaimed. “My dear sir, you mean I 
ought. And I assure you I am living in that hope. 
The only difficulty is starting; but I have a little 
money saved, and out of my salary, which you have 
generously raised, I shall soon put by more. Oh! I 
trust my parents and I will soon be in a position to 
set up housekeeping for ourselves in London. But 
you must not trouble yourself about this.” 

A curious smile flitted over my uncle’s face as he 
said :— 





“ You seem to forget that your mother is my own 
sister, Frank. That is a very close relationship. 
It is my right, as well as my duty, to do what I can 
to fulfil her legitimate desires. 
nearer and more helpful to me than you imagine. It 
is time I should reward you.” 

Surprise, not unmixed with dismay, for I was still 
afraid of my uncle’s benefits, kept me silent ; and 
after a pause, during which his piercing eyes never 
stirred from my face, he said, “ We can speak of 
this later. Can you be ready, in the meantime, to 
go out with me in about half an hour?” 

“ Certainly I can.” 

“Then join me in the library. I want to show 
you something that has been interesting me lately.” 

(To be continued.) 


Besides, you are 
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must strike every one as 
being no small cause for 
national reproach that we 
should have so long re- 
mained in comparative ignor- 
ance of the scenes of Bible 
story. Still, that we knew 
very little of some, and 
nothing whatever of many, of 
the most sacred spots in the Holy Land until within 
the last few years, is an incontrovertible fact. Too 
much praise, it is true, cannot be bestowed upon 
those earnest travellers, who, often alone, and in 
the face of difficulties and privations innumer- 
able, have striven to remove this blot upon our 
religious reputation. The names of Robinson, 
Wilson, Stanley, Tristram, Thomson, and Mac- 








OF THE JORDAN. 


gregor, are, amongst others, indeed, entitled to 
undying honour for their labours to facilitate the 
study of the Bible. Yet the absence of any 
common method, and the necessarily incomplete 
and fragmentary character of these researches 
and explorations, left much to be desired. 

As late as 1865, indeed, the list of topo- 
graphical details of which we had only the 
scantiest information was terribly lengthy. Thus 
only a small fraction of the number of Biblical 
sites had been identified. In archeology, too, 
little had been done ; we knew practically nothing 
relative to the geology of the Holy Land, and, 
except so far as the labours of Roth and Tris 
tram went, we were very ignorant of its natural 
history. But now all this has been changed, 
and thanks to the unremitting labours of the 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, during the past 
twenty years, we have information so full and 
accurate, with regard to a very considerable 
section of Palestine, that it opens up a new vista 
of knowledge. 

On the confines of the Holy Land, below the lower 
spurs of Mount Hermon and the Anti-Lebanon, 
two villages, only a little more than four miles 
apart, standing on the crests of two small hills, 
and each peopled only by a few hundred inhabit- 
ants, have, since the earliest days of Palestine 
exploration, attracted the attention of travellers. 
Situated in the midst of the grandest scenery to 
be found in Palestine, these insignificant hamlets 
have claims upon the interest of the civilised 
world on other and wider grounds. Here we 
must seek for the two main sources of the Jordan, 
the most sacred stream on the face of the earth, 
unique alike in its history and its geography, 
whilst its valley presents geological problems that 
have yet to be solved. 

In Tell-el-Kady and Banias are satisfied in a 
remarkable degree all the conditions required to 
identify them respectively with the Dan of the 
Old Testament, and the Cesarea Philippi of the 
New, and there is no doubt remaining as to their 
coincidence with those ancient cities. And their 
history, as recorded in the sacred narratives, 
makes the explorations which have been made 
here by a succession of travellers, of the greatest 
importance. Yet these two small villages possess 
other points of interest. 

To the geographer, these traditional sources of 
the Jordan are the keynote to the right under- 
standing of the physical character of the Holy 
Land. To the geologist, too, they present pro- 
blems of no common character, since this is the 
point where the limestone of Palestine terminates, 
and the volcanic district of Syria begins. To the 
historian they have tales to tell of the Canaanitish, 
Jewish, and Christian epochs, and of the manners 
and customs which distinguished them. To the 
Christian, in common with nearly every spot 
throughout the Holy Land, they are of vivid in- 
terest, since here he may reverently trace the 
footsteps of our Lord. 

Situated in the midst of the Huleh plain, 
about a mile south of the slopes of Hermon, is 
Tell-el-Kady, a rounded mound, six hundred and 
fifty-seven feet above the level of the sea, broad 
and low on the northern side, and rather steeper 
on the south. On the western side of the mound 
is an impenetrable thicket of oaks, oleanders, 
and reeds, and beneath them bursts forth the 
river Jordan, “full-grown at birth, a wonderful 
fountain, like a bubbling basin, the largest spring 
in Syria, and said to be the largest single spring 
in the world, where the drainage of the southern 
side of Hermon seems to have found a collective 
exit.” The basin is nearly a hundred yards wide, 
and the water is singularly limpid. Another spring, 





rising in the centre of the mound, escapes over 
the south-western ridge, where, when Dr. Robin- 
son saw it in 1852, it drove two mills, and 
possessed power to drive any number. It then 
joins the first and larger stream. The river, now 
known as the Nahr Leddan, descends rapidly 
through a luxuriant grove of oleanders, briers, wild 
figs, poplars, pistacia and mulberry trees, to the plain 
below, and, rushing on, passes Khurbet Daniah, 
another mound, and running side by side with 
the Nahr Hasbany, a smaller stream which drains 
the western slope of Hermon, it is, four miles to 
the southward, joined by the Nahr Banias, and 
becomes the Jordan, which receives the Hasbany as 
an affluent stream half a mile further south, and 
then flows into the dense jungle of papyrus of 
the Huleh marshes. 

The ruins on Tell-el-Kady are very slight. 
Lieutenant Kitchener, who surveyed it for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, indeed, only reports 
the discovery of those of some modern cattle 
sheds formed of rocks of basalt. But Canon 
Tristram mentions some traces of ruined foun- 
dations on the higher part of the mound to the 
south. The plain round the Tell presents great 
geological peculiarities. Dr. Robinson points out 
that the Tell itself, like the plain to the north, is 
volcanic, while to the south the country is of 
limestone formation. All round the Tell the land 
is exuberantly fertile. It is studded with mills 
which are driven by the stream, which is also 
diverted for irrigation purposes. In winter the 
whole country is an impassable swamp. 

There is no question that the city of Dan, the 
ancient Lesem or Laish, was a Phoenician colony, 
an offshoot of Sidon, and the story of the sur- 
prise and conquest of its careless inhabitants by 
the warlike Danites, who came up this rich plain 
from their tribal territory in the south-west of 
Palestine, is told in the Books of Joshua and 
Judges. It was here that the Danites built their 
city, and called it Dan, “after the name of Dan 
their father.” 

From Tell-el-Kady to Banias, which lies due 
east, the road passes through beautiful park-like 
scenery, thickly studded with trees, principally 
oak, not very large, but very refreshing after the 
bare plain to the west of the Tell. The village 
of Banias, which is now inhabited by about 
350 Moslems, lies in the corner of a recess 
in the plain, and, except on the west, is sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills. The vegeta- 
tion is most luxuriant, and the stone-built houses 
are almost completely secluded by trees of all 
sorts. Behind them, to the north-east, on the 
summit of a narrow rocky ridge, with deep 
valleys on the northern and southern sides, rises 
the crusading castle of Subeibeh, one of the finest 
and best preserved of the ruined castles of Galilee. 
From a cave at the foot of the cliff an immense 
spring gushes out, and bursting in a multitude 
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of streamlets, through masses of rock and débris, 
which are conjectured to be the records of an 
earthquake, it forms a strong stream below them. 
This, the Nahr Banias, is the other source of the 
Jordan, and in ancient times it was by far the 
larger spring, but now the quantity of water in 
both the Nahr Banias and the Nahr Leddan is 
about the same. This is one of the loveliest 
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antiquity, but of surpassing interest in its bearing 
upon history. Here the Greeks of the Mace- 
donian kingdom of Antioch probably raised a 
temple to Pan, calling the colony Paneas, an 
appellation which has come down to us in the 
modern form Banias. 

A little Moslem sanctuary also exists here. On 
the left of the grotto, on a little ledge of rock, is 
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rivers in the Holy Land; in its course through 
the village it dashes over cascades, and through 
thickets, and is almost hidden by creepers. It is 
here and there diverted by aqueducts for irriga- 
tion purposes, but the main stream runs westward, 
and joining another rivulet which comes through 
the northern valley, it then rushes over a steep 
fall, and forms a foaming torrent until it joins the 
Nahr Leddan. 

In the face of the rock, immediately above the 
stream, but rendered accessible by the pile of 
débris, are cut three niches, and here too is a 
large grotto. The tablets on the niches bear 
Greek inscriptions, which have been partially 
deciphered, and leave no doubt that here we 
have the remnants of a pagan shrine, of no vast 
950 


the shrine of El Khudr, the Arab counterpart of 
our national hero St. George. It was here, too, 
that the white marble temple built by Herod in 
honour of Augustus Philip, Tetrarch of Trachon- 
itis, stood. The same prince enlarged the town, 
and changed its name to Cesarea Philippi. 
Agrippa again changed its name to Neronias, and 
beautified it. Such ruinsas are still to be seen in 
this village are of Roman work. 

Pregnant with interest are the sacred asso- 
ciations of Banias. The place has no Old 
Testament history, but as Cesarea Philippi it 
figures prominently in the New Testament. It 
was here that Jesus asked His disciples, “ Whom 
do men say that I the Son of man am?” and 
again that yet more momentous question, “ But 
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whom say ye that Tam?” And it was here that 
Peter exclaimed, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” acknowledging for the first time 
the Messiahship of the Saviour. 

Terrible scenes were witnessed here in the time 
of the Roman occupation, when the captive Jews 
were compelled to fight at the public spectacles of 
the Emperor Titus. In Saracenic, Crusading, and 
Arab times, too, the place had a chequered history. 
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But enough has been said to indicate the 
surpassing interest of the sources of the Jordan, 
and perhaps no spots could be found more fairly 
typical of the wealth of associations which cling 
to the whole of the Holy Land. But the question 
remains whether we are to rest content with such 
knowledge as we have, when we owe it to our 
selves to leave no stone unturned that has a tale 
to tell relating to the history of our faith. 








Words by Watts. 


Bin God, J Love and J Rédore! 


Music by Lanepon Coutzorne, Mus.D. 
(Organist of Hereford Cathedral.) 
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1. My God, I love and I a - dore! But souls that love would know Thee more: 









































Wilt Thou for ev -er_ hide and stand 
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Be -hind the la-bours of Thy hand? 



























































The starry arch proclaims Thy power ; 
Thy pencil glows in every flower ; 
Thy hand unseen sustains the poles 
On which this vast creation rolls. 

” 
Where sense can reach or fancy rove, 
H From hill to hill, from field to grove, 


The meanest spot in nature’s frame 
Marks out some letter of Thy name. 
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Fain would I trace th’immortal way 
That leads to courts of endless day— 
Where the Creator stands confess’d, 
In His own fairest glories dress’d ! 


5. 
Blest Jesus, meet me on the road ; 
Fit me in heaven to dwell with God; 
Clothe me with vestures yet unknown, 
And place me near Thy Father’s throne. 
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WHAT THE MOUNTAINS SAID TO LINDA, 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IL. 
=, N the self-humiliation which 
was caused by the know- 
ledge of her mistake, and 
the increasing impossi- 
bility of feigning a feeling 
which did not exist, Ella 
avoided as much as possible 
during the next few days 
any ¢téte-a-téte with either 
of the friends staying in the 
same hotel. It was easy to 
make the excuse of sketch- 
ing from nature, a pursuit 
which had been always a 
favourite one with her. 
Her father did not concern 
himself much about her 
absence, thinking it wiser 
that she should be out of the way till Dr. Mannering 
had gone, and having confidence in her good sense 
and her power of taking care of herself. Perhaps 
he would have reasoned a trifle differently if he 
could have known that Linda’s thoughts were so 
confused as to make her less careful than usual to 
avoid the perils of climbing. To Ethelind the 
thought of peril never seemed to occur, so occupied 
was she with mortifying reflection. She did not 
know that her father had so spoken to Dr. Mannering 
as to make his continued sojourn at Silverplana 
impossible. Mr. Thelwell’s speech had been smooth 
enough, and yet something concealed in it, like a 
stone in a snowball, smote upon the younger man’s 
heart, and made him answer— 

“Tt is the best thing that I should go away. I 
ought to have thought of it long ago.” 

“Well,” said the older man, with that slight 
tyranny of manner which had always cowed his 
daughter, whilst he prided himself on keeping up 
those polite amenities of social life which constitute 
the gentleman, “ perhaps you are right. After a time 
one gets used to these things in the world, though I 
remember that when I was once an independent, 
warm-hearted young fellow like yourself, I should have 
resented being reminded to have proper foresight.” 

Young Mannering was naturally indignant at this 
unexpected raid on his private feelings, the more so 
that he immediately became aware that the pragma- 
tical old man was partly in the right. 

“Tt has opened my own eyes, though it is a most 
disagreeable signal for my dismissal,” he said to him- 
self, as he wandered that day alone on the mountain 
which commanded a view of the lake. “It is a 
shameful thing for him to condemn that innocent- 
minded girl to an existence which must consist in a 





series of sacrifices, in a narrowing of all that is good 
in her. Yet my own duty is plain. In a case like 
this one must throw the tempter at once, or be thrown 
by him.” 

At that minute his heart seemed to stand still. 
At a little distance beneath him, where the grass 
was slippery on the mountain side, he could see a 
girlish figure fluttering down, apparently in search 
of something. There was no mistaking the curves 
of the figure—the turn of the head, or the graceful 
walk—he would have known it a mile off. In a 
single glance he took in the fact that the girl had 
been sketching, for her sketch-book lay on the 
grass a few yards away from her. She had ap- 
parently flung it down, perhaps because the sun- 
shine had been too strong for her, and she had taken 
refuge in the shade of those majestic ancient pines. 
3ut why did she venture further? Was it in 
search of some fragile blossom waving in dainty 
beauty and for which so many foolish people had ven- 
tured dear life in half-sentimental moods? Could it 
he possible that she did not see the ugly rent in the 
mountain side, with red rock sheer down to the green 
waters of the lake, visible from the higher eminence 
on which he stood? To call to her might only 
have been to hasten the catastrophe; to inter- 
cept her was impossible. In the stirless silence of 
that minute the anguish of years seemed to be con- 
centrated. Would she see the rift in time, or would 
she walk heedlessly on? In the horrible certainty 
that she would slide into it, he felt as if his own 
limbs were giving way beneath him. But the power 
of prayer did not desert him. 

“O God, be merciful !” 

The gasp quivered in his throat ; a mist swam 
before his eyes. But when he looked again, the 
figure stood still. 

She had seen the danger, and the sight was so 
terrible that already her head was giddy, and her 
blood turning chill. Her next sensation was a 
horrible certainty that she should fall, and the next 
that of a voice, which could not be said to call, but 
which spoke in low tones, soothingly and encourag- 
ingly, but commandingly, much as a mother might 
have spoken to a child. 

“Do not stir! Iam coming to help you.” 

He need not have feared that she would stir: she 
was much too terrified. The feeling of abject terror 
almost overcame her, but she was not one of those 
women who shriek when they are alarmed. She 
stood as if she were frozen into stone, as he crawled 
towards her, the white, agonised face looking so 
different from her usual flashing-eyed smiling coun- 
tenance, that some of those who knew her well would 
scarcely have recognised her, 
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The moments seemed to be ages before his strong 
muscular hand groped almost unconsciously for hers. 
He did not let her know it, but there was but a 
small stone and a little tuft of grass between herself 
and eternity ; and, to catch hold of her hand so as 
to give her any effectual help, he had to balance 
himself over the abyss, clinging with his legs, like a 
chamois-hunter, to some fragments of rock. Had he 
not been trained in athletic exercises at college and 
at a public school, the feat would have been im- 
possible ; even now it was a risk. As he drew her 
up on the grass beside him, a gasp quivered in her 
throat. He remembered afterwards that he had ex- 
claimed, ‘ Linda!” and reproached himself for doing 
so; whilst she had parted her lips, as if to answer, 
and had said nothing. It was a moment for un- 
conscious revelations, which were so involuntary that 
neither knew of the self-betrayal. If in Ethelind’s 
ease the secret of an ingenuous heart was disclosed 
without the aid of speech, it was characteristic of the 
man that his own self-restraint made him for the 
first time assume a coldness of manner. 

It. was a relief to him when she asked, with a low, 
frightened, hoarse wail— 

“Would they ever have found my body if I had 
slipped down there? I wanted to get my paint-box.” 

His white lips looked rigid as he gently shook his 
head, but his medical knowledge told him that now 
she had spoken she would not faint. Ethelind’s dress 
was torn, and hung round her “a little scraggily,” 
as some of the ladies remarked when she returned to 
the hotel. But the eyes of men are not so keen, and 
had she not been taken with a feverish attack that 
night from the nervous shock which she had under- 
gone, nothing might have been known about the 
disaster, or of the paint-box which had rolled away 
down the rift. 

Her father forgot his scruples, and sent for Dr. 
Mannering. But the fever proved to be transient, 
and—owing to her good constitution—all cause for 
alarm had ceased when young Mannering set out for 
England. 

“You are going away?” she said, as she lay on 
the sofa, listening to the lapping of the waves of the 
lake, which looked lovelier than ever that morning, 
with its glassy reflections. 

“Yes ; a doctor's holiday is not a long one, and I 
have taken a longer one already here than I ever did 
before ;” he tried to answer indifferently. 

“I—I suppose it is best. Yet your—your friend- 
ship has done me good. You have made me think 
of things which I never thought of before.” 

He scarcely knew whether to say that he was glad 
or sorry, as the furniture of the room, and the view 
of the lake from the window, with other details 
which were trifling, stamped themselves upon his 
memory in a way which he was never likely to 
forget. 

The dumb pain which hangs its weight upon 
limbs, and paralyses tongues, was already his, as he 
knew it would be for many a day; yet he answered 
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as he would have spoken to any one who appealed to 
his sympathy. 

“God help you!” he said, quite simply. 

“T need His help,” she said, abruptly. And in 
another minute he had left the room. 

The bustle and haste of his departure had been a 
merciful shield for anything he had to hide. And 
Ethelind lay still on the sofa up-stairs, turning her 
face so that it could not be seen, and determining to 
do her duty as bravely as he had done his ; while 
the sound of the leave-taking made her long, as she 
had never longed before, for somebody into whose 
sympathetic ears she could pour the tale of her 
difficulty and her trouble. 

“Oh,” she thought, “for a mother to help me!” 
And then came the thought, “ Would not God help 
her? Could any difficulty of daily life be too small 
to be taken to the Heavenly Father ?” 

She thought of Dr. Mannering’s faith, and made 
the trial. ‘he feelers of her soul, in its sense of 
loneliness and loss, were for the first time reaching 
forth to the One whose everlasting power was under- 
lying all the seeming accidents of her life. A voice 
seemed to be telling her that if He cared for her all 
would be well, and the changes in her life ‘“ which 
were sure to come, she need not fear to see.” The 
new experience of that inner voice seeming to utter 
the old words which had calmed so many a storm, 
“My child, though the doors were so long shut, I 
have entered in; peace be unto you,” came to her 
with a force of reality which made further struggle 
unnecessary. 

No one ever knew what she told Perey St. Aubin 
in an interview which they had before they left the 
Engadine. He took care that it should be under- 
stood that he did not attach the slightest conse- 
quence to the matter. 

A brilliant match, which he made soon after- 
wards, was calculated rather to increase than lessen 
Mr. Thelwell’s petulant regret. But Ethelind re- 
joiced to hear of his happiness. Not a penny would 
she have when her father died, as some of her 
relations were ready to assure her. But that also 
did not distress her. She would not be the first 
woman who had worked for herself, and, as she said, 
simply, “God would take care of her.” 


* . * * * * 


About six years afterwards a young physician, 
who had just been elected to fill a vacancy at 
St. ———’s Hospital in London, was expected to 
make his first round of visits to the patients. 
There was some curiosity. But in one of the wards 
in which a man lay dying, whose case required an 
unusual amount of tender attention, the nurse on 
duty had not had time to inquire the name of the 
new doctor. 

For one moment as he entered the room Linda 
Thelwell—for she was the nurse—looked up, and 
a strange, almost frightened expression marred the 
calm born of content which was usually notice- 
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“Linda Thelwell looked up.’’—p. 404. 


able in her face. 
been recognised. 


She thought that she had not 
The small white cap under which 
the sunny hair was hidden, the straight folds of her 
dress, and the quietness with which she moved, had 
And after the first 
start of astonishment, the habits inculeated by train- 
ing, and the instinct of self-government, so prevailed, 
that she kept her eyes again fixed on the bed, and 
listened attentively to the suggestions made by the 
new physician for alleviating the sufferings of the 
poor fellow who had but a few hours to spend 
on earth. It was a solemn meeting place. And 
if Dr. Mannering’s voice shook a little as he 
asked the usual questions, with him also the visible 


altered her appearance greatly. 


excitement was but momentary. There were students 
looking on, and those two who met again after a 
gulf of years so strangely and unexpectedly, by a 
mutual instinct tried to put their personal feelings 
on one side, and to think simply of what was best 
for the case, which was urgent, and required instant 
attention. 

It was some hours afterwards, when the suffering 
fellow-creature no longer needed their care, that Dr. 
Mannering sought a private interview with the nurse 
who bore the name of Thelwell. Even then he did 
not allow himself to agitate her by telling her at 
once of all that their meeting was to him. He 
had shrunk from hearing the truth, and had taken it 
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for granted that the projected marriage with Percy 
St. Aubin had taken place after his visit to the En- 
gadine. Had he known the facts before, they might 
have saved him from many a weary hour of that de- 
spondency which he had done his best to ward off by 
the panacea of work. The work had never been able 
quite to satisfy him. Yet he had looked on, and had 
felt sure it had been better to surrender all that had 
been at stake with regard to his own feelings ; better 
than to gain a victory at the cost of the honour which 
was so dear to him, or than the seeking of selfish 
interest. 

He had never told this woman how he loved her. 
He had never encouraged her to talk of her misery 
tohim. Yet he felt he could thank God she had 
had the courage to free herself from her embarrass- 
ments, as he looked into her steadfast eyes, and saw 
from the expression of her frank face that she too 
had struggled and conquered. 

“ But—your father?” he asked, as if he feared 
that the vision might melt away and prove to be 
some illusion of his senses. “I do not even now 
understand how it is you are here. I remember 
he told me you ought to be wrapped in swans- 
down.” 

“ Did he ?” she said, with a smile. “ He made a 
mistake about that. This life suits me perfectly. I 
am very happy init. But you must not judge my 
poor father hardly. He was not so misanthropical 
and cynical as he seemed. There had been dark 
passages in his own life, and he—he wished to save 
me from them; but I think he understood by 
degrees before ”—and her voice was a little unsteady 
here—‘“‘ before God took him, how it was that I 
had been wiser to prefer a humble lot like this to 
any aristocratic greatness purchased by—by an un- 
truth,” 


She said the last words firmly and bravely, though 
a bright spot of colour burnt in her cheek. Then 
she added— 

“T have been alone in the world now for more 
than two years.” 

“You? Oh, if I had known it!” he said, beneath 
his breath. It seemed strange to him, even now, to 
associate her with poverty. 

“Ah! If you had seen me a few years ago,” 
she laughed, with her old little cheery laugh, “I am 
afraid you would not have thought I looked much 
like a lady.” And then, dropping her voice, she 
added, “One doesn’t mind the patched boots, or the 
mended gloves, when it is possible really to believe 
—not in a half-and-half way—in Christianity—to 
think that one day we shall walk in white gar- 
ments! You were the first who made me really be- 
lieve anything so beautiful. I thought if a man like 
you, who had studied science and knew all about 
material things, could have a faith so downright 
and real——” 

Again she did not finish her sentence. 

Slowly, and with a little difficulty, he said— 

“ But there is no occasion, surely, for you to be 
lonely any more? You, or your father, drove me 
into exile once, and I admitted that the exile was 
just. But now, when we are both free, and both 
agreed, what is there to prevent our putting our 
lots together ?” 

“You forget,” she said, blushing, and looking 
down at the simple costume, which suited the frank 
brightness of her face so well, “you cannot marry a 
nurse—you will be ashamed of me.” 

“ Because you try to lessen suffering? You will 
have plenty of that sort of work as my wife,” he an- 
swered, with a smile as bright as hers. “ God has been 
very good tous. He will never divide us again.” 











THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


VII.—GOODNESS. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness. . .”—GALATIANS V. 22. 
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%) We walk as in God’s sight, 
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The Spirit gives us, day by day, 
New strength to live aright. 


New strength to keep from sin, 
New strength some good to do, 
New strength new victories to win, 

By being ever true. 


So may we hope to press, 
Upon our daily road, 


Towards that perfect holiness 
That Christ our Master showed, 


Then whatsoe’er befall— 
Grief, poverty, or pain— 

We may be happy through it all, 
If this fair fruit remain. 


For clouds may dull the day, 
Yet ’mid the shadows dim, 
All lovely is the pilgrim’s way 


When Jesus walks with him. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


IN TWO PAPERS. 






ESUS of Nazareth is the 
g sublime subject of 
these two articles. All 
men count Him a Pro- 
phet, all men hold Him 
to be a Teacher sent 
from God, but my en- 
deavour will be to vin- 
dicate His claim to a 
far higher title, and 
to maintain the faith 
which we, who are 
called Christians, pro- 
fess, viz., that Jesus of 
Nazareth—that same 
historic personage who 
was erucified in Judza under Pontius Pilate— 
is in point of fact the Christ whom the Hebrew 
nation had been taught by their own sacred Scrip- 
tures to expect; and further to show why we 
believe, and in what manner we believe, that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God, and therefore 
to be owned, and served, and worshipped as 
“our Lord.” 

It is unquestionable that at the period in which 
Jesus of Nazareth is acknowledged to have lived 
and taught in Palestine, and during many cen- 
turies before that time, the Hebrews did with 
common consent expect that some great one, some 
notable and striking personage of their own kin- 
dred, should arise among them, and that they 
spoke of Him and looked for Him under the title 
of the “ Messiah,” which is called in Greek the 
“Christ,” and ‘which means in English the 
“ Anointed One.” 

Messiah, as the name of a person, is found up- 
wards of seventy times in the Targums or Chaldee 
translations, with short explanations, of nearly all 
the books of the Old Testament, which began to 
be made on the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity by learned scribes for the benefit of the 
uneducated, who had lost the exact understanding 
of their old Hebrew language during their many 
years of exile. 

It is true that for centuries these paraphrases, 
as they might very properly be called, were not 
allowed to be written down, and, although care- 
fully preserved by tradition, they certainly 
remained unwritten until about the time of Jesus; 
some think much later. The exact date, which is 
quite uncertain, of the earliest written Targum, 
matters little, because there is no doubt at all that 
the written Targums which now exist, and which 
are still used in the service of the Synagogue, do 
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fairly represent explanations which the Hebrews 
have constantly received, and accept to this very 
day, as true and authoritative explanations of the 
sense of their ancient sacred Scriptures, some of 
which explanations they indeed believe to have 
been delivered by Moses himself. 

Space will not permit the quotation of any 
considerable number of those passages which the 
Targums interpret to refer to the Messiah ; but a 
few must be cited in order that you may clearly 
understand what manner of person the Hebrews 
looked for under this title, and by what particu- 
lar characteristics they expected that he should 
be marked. 

We know for certain that it was a very early 
and unanimous opinion that Messiah was to be 
born at Bethlehem. This is expressly stated in 
the Chaldee paraphrase of the saying of the 
prophet Micah (the substance of which was 
repeated by the Scribes to Herod when he 
demanded of them where Christ—that is, 
Messiah—should be born), which passage in the 
Targum runs thus:—“ But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall come 
before me the Messiah, that He may exercise 
domination in Israel.” Again, He was to be a 
mighty Prophet ; not merely a foreteller of future 
events, but, in the fullest sense of the word 
prophet, a spokesman for another, a forthteller 
of the will of God. This we gather from 
Deuteronomy xviii., where the words of Moses 
are given in the Targum as follows: “ Jahveh, thy 
God, will raise up unto thee a Prophet, the 
Messiah, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me ; unto Him shall ye hearken ;” and 
then, a verse or two further on, we read :—“ And 
Jahveh said unto me, They have well spoken that 
which they have spoken ; I will raise them up a 
Prophet, the Messiah, from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and I will put My words in His 
mouth, and He shall speak unto them all that I 
command Him.” But far loftier expectations 
even than these were fostered by the learned 
Scribes who expounded the Scriptures to the 
people. 

They taught that the seed of the woman, who 
should bruise the serpent’s head, was none else than 
Messiah, and that it was Messiah to Whom God 
pointed when He made the promise to Abraham, 
“In thy seed—.e., Messiah—shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” So that when we come 
to look closely at the picture which these Hebrew 
Rabbis themselves have drawn for us of their 
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expected Christ, we find that the noblest souls in 
Israel waited and watched for a stainless, ma- 
jestic Being, Who should tower supreme over 
every form of evil, and yet be full of tender 
loving-kindness to penitent sinners ; who should 
preach good tidings unto the meek, should bind 
up the broken-hearted, should proclaim liberty to 
the captive, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, and should comfort all that 
mourn; One Who should be in deepest truth a 
source of blessing to all men, the Saviour of the 
world. Moreover, a definite date was announced 
before which these expectations were to be ful- 
filled, | Messiah—Christ—was to come whilst 
the second Temple at Jerusalem, built in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, was still standing. 
This was always understood among the Hebrews 
to be expressly stated in the prophecies of Haggai 
and Malachi. “The Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to His temple, even the Mes- 
senger of the covenant whom ye delight in.” 
“ The desire of all nations shall come, and I will 
fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” “The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, saith the Lord of 
Hosts ; and in this place will I give peace, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” These titles ‘the messenger 
of the Covenant,” “the delight of Israel,” “the 
desire of all nations,” were certain and known 
characteristics of the expected Christ ; and on 
this second temple, whose poor and mean appear- 
ance drew tears from those who could remember 
the far more splendid building of Solomon, 
Messiah, by His presence, was to confer an even 
greater glory than the Shekinah itself had shed 
upon the Temple of Solomon. 

The time is far passed. That second temple, cen- 
turies ago, met with complete and lasting desola- 
tion ; there stands not of it now one stone upon 
another that has not been thrown down; nay, the 
plough of the destroyer was dragged in scornful hate 
over its fire-blackened ruins! If Christ came not 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, it 
is useless to look for Him afterwards. The most 
treasured words of all the Hebrew prophets have 
proved false, and the glorious hopes with which 
from age to age they cheered a downcast people 
were vain and empty dreams! But “we have 
found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, 
Christ.” We believe in Jesus Christ. 

We believe that in the person of Jesus—called 
Jesus of Nazareth, from the home in which He 
was brought up, but Whose birthplace was the 
little village of Bethlehem, whose name was 
Ephratah at the first—we believe that in Him all 
things written concerning Messiah by Moses and 
in all the prophets find at once a literal and a 
most magnificent fulfilment. 

Compare for yourselves the Christ Who was 
thus foreshadowed in the Old Testament, with 
the matchless hero of the Gospel story! Are we 


sometimes tempted to question doubtingly, as 
John the Baptist did from his solitary prison, 
“ Art thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another?” Jesus Himself supplies us with 
the answer, for the works of Jesus were the works 
of the expected Christ. The miracles which Jesus 
wrought on blind, and lame, and deaf, His 
cleansing of lepers, His raising of the dead ; these 
all were signs, to those who would discern them, 
which proved Him to possess a power attributed 
to Messiah, and to none but Him, whilst it had 
long been allowed that His preaching of the 
Gospel to the poor would be a special mark of 
Christ. 

The recorded works of Jesus, tell us plainly 
that He is Christ; they bear unshaken witness to 
Him still, and there comes to us along the cen- 
turies the selfsame reassuring message which 
Jesus sent to His forlorn disciple, * Blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” 

Yet further ; we have far stronger evidence than 
this, John only saw part of the life of Jesus. We 
have all that life spread out before us ; and more 
than that, we have the facts of His death, His resur- 
rection and ascension, graven on the rock of history 
in letters which sceptics with their sharpest chisel 
and heaviest mallet of argument or scoff have 
never yet been able to obliterate. 

No great stress, perhaps, can be laid on the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, which 
was so strangely followed by His crucifixion, 
because sceptics will aver it possible for an im- 
postor to have caused the fulfilment of those 
words of Zechariah, which the Hebrews always 
interpreted asa prophecy of Messiah, ‘“ Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, lowly and riding 
upon an ass and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
Nor can any argument be safely based on the 
22nd Psalm (although it seems like nothing less 
than history written beforehand), because it was 
not universally accepted as having a Messianic 
meaning, though many Rabbis maintained it had. 
But it is impossi, to pass by, or to shut one’s 
eyes to that wonderful passage in Isaiah, from 
13th verse of 52nd chapter to end of 53rd. This 
begins in the Targum :—-“ Behold, my servant 
Messiah shall deal prudently; He shall be exalted 
and extolled and be very high,” and a Rabbinical 
writer has said of it, “Our doctors of happy 
memory conclude with one mouth, as they have 
received from their ancestors, that this is spoken 
of Messiah.” There were many things in it 
which puzzled them sorely, insomuch that in 
order to explain it some of them imagined two 
Messiahs, one to suffer and another to reign. We 
believe that Jesus of Nazareth was at once the King 
of sorrow and the King of glory, the true Messiah 
in Whom the seemingly conflicting and contra- 
dictory anticipations of the prophet were fulfilled 
with startling clearness. 

That passage was translated from the Hebrew 























into the Septuagint or Greek version at least 
one hundred and fifty years before the birth of 
Jesus, probably even earlier ; and to this day the 
agreement that exists between the Greek and 
Hebrew manuscripts—each jealously guarded by 
rival priests—is conclusive proof that neither has 
been tampered with nor altered so as to fit in with 
after events. 

Yet if you read the passage carefully, you will 
see that it would be hardly possible, in so small a 
space, to find words which should more graphically 
describe or sum up with more precise minuteness 
the circumstances that marked the closing scenes 
in the life of Jesus. His rejection, His affliction, 
and oppression, His silence, dumb before His 
accusers, at which Pilate marvelled greatly, His 
lamb-like innocence, and at the same time the 
fact that He was arrested as a prisoner, and 
hurried from the judgment hall to a cruel and 
ignominious death, His body left hanging on the 
cross, Where the wicked were commonly left to 
rot—their only grave—and yet at Joseph’s re- 
quest teken down and embalmed with precious 
ointments and laid in a rich man’s sepulchre. 
What closer agreement between prediction and 
event could any one require? And then, besides, 
the mysterious part of the prophecy which was so 
perplexing to the Rabbis was also fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus. 

Strange though it must have seemed before- 
hand, the despised, rejected, insulted, tortured, 
murdered victim, did prolong His days,” for He 
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rose again the third day from the dead ; and the 
pleasure of Jahveh did prosper in His hand, for 
countless myriads of human beings have attained 
through Jesus a knowledge of the one true God, 
and have bowed the knee and done Him worship, 
so that we may well believe that Jesus has “ seen 
of the travail of His soul and has been satisfied,” 
for none can reckon the vast results for good which 
His work and His teaching have undeniably and 
beyond all controversy produced among mankind. 

These are some chief facts, marshalled in serried 
rank for your review, which we can set in array 
to defend the position taken up by us when we 
say, “I believe in Jesus Christ,” “I believe that 
Jesus of Nazareth is indeed and in truth the 
Messiah, the Christ.” 

In a further paper, it will be my effort to show 
the grounds on which we add to the name of 
Jesus the august title of ‘ God’s only Son, our 
Lord.” 

[In concluding this first part of the subject let me 
implore all readers to draw fresh trust in holy 
Scripture from the facts which have been brought 
to their notice. Remember! reason claims a place 
in our religion no less than emotion, and all the 
multiplied proofs that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah, the Christ, whom God did promise, leave 
us the more guilty and without excuse if we re- 
fuse to hearken unto “ that Prophet which should 
come into the world,” and Who speaks to us, as 
never man spake, in love, in wisdom, and in 
warning, the words of God. 
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SVICH people, to whom 
y the cost of a long 
journey and a few 
weeks’ sojourn at 
some popular health 
resort is as nothing, 
frequently recom- 
mend their humble 
friends to “have a 
little change,” with- 
out considering what 
a drain ona scantily 
furnished purse is 
caused by railway 
fare and rent of 
lodgings, how dreary 
loneliness in a 
strange place, and 
how meagre and un- 
appetising are solitary meals. But happily among 
these wealthy ones there are some who have laid 
to heart the injunction to “consider” their less 
fortunate neighbours, and thus it has come about 
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WORKING WOMEN. 

that country homes have been established in 
various parts of England, where governesses, 
artists, and feminine workers of every description, 
may obtain rest and change, with the advantages 
of cheerful society, and a well spread table, on 
payment of a small weekly sum which covers their 
actual expenses (and in some instances without 
it), though this would not procure them either 
board or lodging in an ordinary way. 

One of the oldest institutions of the kind is 
for invalid gentlewomen of limited means, and is 
known as Catharine House, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
It was established in 1855, and accommodates 
eighteen ladies, each of whom has a separate 
bedroom, while there are comfortable drawing 
and dining-rooms for general use. There is a 
lady superintendent who is responsible to a com- 
mittee, and the rules and regulations are of the 
simplest. Its aim is to afford a comfortable 
abode for the wives, widows, or daughters of pro- 
fessional men, or governesses, whose health neces- 
sitates their temporary residence at the sea-side. 
Each invalid is admitted for one or two months, 
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as her case requires, and it is possible to arrange 
for even a longer stay if it should prove necessary. 
The charge for board, lodging, and medicine is 
one guinea a week, but two sisters, or mother and 
daughter, or friends occupying the same bedroom, 
are received for 17s. 6d. each. 

For the last thirteen years the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company has maintained a home for 
ladies recovering from the effect of injury by 
accident, or from surgical operations, or to whom 
a short stay at the seaside has been recommended 
by medical authority for the re-establishment of 
health. It is situated at Bognor, in Sussex, and 
all information respecting admission, etc., may be 
obtained of Francis Faithfull, Esq., 20, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. Applicants for admission 
must obtain a form of recommendation from some 
member of the Court of the Company, or the 
medical man who has attended them, and if con- 
sidered eligible will have their railway expenses 
paid, and be kept as long as necessary without 
any expense save that of their personal washing. 

Another seaside home within easy reach of 
London is the Thomas Banting Memorial, Parade 
Lodge, Worthing, which receives eleven inmates 
for periods varying from three to six weeks. 
They must be such as are recovering from recent 
illness, and are selected as being socially fit to 
mix together in a common home to their mutual 
comfort and satisfaction. No expenses are in- 
curred with the exception of railway fares, and all 
information may be obtained of the Secretary at 
the address above mentioned. 

At Rhyl, in North Wales, there is a Home of 
Rest for ladies, which embraces not only con- 
valescents, but also those who require rest and 
change. The superintendent is Miss Henderson, 
and the terms are 15s. per week each for a sepa- 
rate bedroom, or 10s. 6d. each for ladies who 
are satisfied to share a double-bedded room with 
another. 

A Home of Rest for gentlewomen in necessitous 
circumstances has been designed specially to meet 
the case of ladies who are engaged in arduous 
occupations, such as governesses and matrons of 
public institutions. One or two are received at 
a time during the summer months quite free of 
charge by a lady in her own pleasant country resi- 
dence, and full particulars may be procured from 
Mrs. Charles Draper, Clinton House, Kenilworth. 

Country lodgings, with board, are offered to 
suitably recommended ladies who are unable to 
afford themselves a holiday with change of air, in 
the village of Goudhurst, Kent. In some in- 
stances free invitations are given, and in others 
the payments are from 7s. 6d. a week. Each visitor 
has a separate bedroom, and there is a general 
sitting-room where all meals are served. Appli- 
cations must be made to Miss Blair, Finchcocks, 
Staplehurst, Kent. 

Another home, intended for the wives and 


daughters of. clergymen and other gentlemen 
whose incomes are very limited, is Hygeia Lodge, 
Wadhurst, Sussex. Some rooms have two and 
others three beds, each of which is in a compart- 
ment rendered private by a curtain. There are 
also some separate sleeping apartments. The 
terms are 13s. a week with one of these, or 9s, if 
the inmate sleeps in one of the larger rooms. All 
applications should be addressed to Miss M. W. 
Smyth, Wadhurst. 

A very pleasant country home where govern- 
esses or other workers can spend their holidays 
or take necessary rest is Maplewell Cottage, 
near Loughborough, in the heart of Leicestershire, 
and five miles from a railway station. The terms, 
which must be paid in advance, are 12s. a week, 
and full particulars are obtainable by letter. 

Countess Cowper’s Convalescent Home for 
Ladies is at Hertingfordbury, Hertford, and those 
admitted to it may remain for one, two, three, or 
four weeks on the payment of 10s. weekly. Good 
references are required, and at this, as well as the 
other institutions of the same kind already men- 
tioned, it is a sine qué non that the inmates should 
not be recovering from any infectious illness, or 
liable to fits or any mental disorder. All appli- 
cations must be made to the Countess Cowper, 
Panshanger, Hertford. 

There is a House of Rest for Women in Busi- 
ness at Babbicombe, South Devon, which has 
been open about five years. It is much fre- 
quented both winter and summer by teachers, 
girls in warehouses, shops, etc., and the terms are 
12s. a week; or to those who are so fortunate as 
to be introduced by subscribers, only 5s. The 
railway fare from London is reduced by one half 
on application to the Vicar of Babbicombe. A 
detailed account of this Rest will be found in the 
QuIvER for October, 1882. 

Another House of Rest for young women of 
the same class is situated at Buckingham Cottage, 
Bickley, Kent, twelve miles from London. The 
charge for board and lodging is 8s. weekly, and 
the time for remaining in the house is from one 
to four weeks. Miss Lyell, 9, Cornwall Gardens, 
W., will give all requisite information. 

Considering the large number of women and 
girls earning their own living who have no homes 
to go to in their short holidays, and the still 
larger number whose homes are so situated that 
fresh air is unobtainable, and quite past hoping 
for, such institutions as we have mentioned are 
greatly appreciated, and the good done by those 
who have started them is incalculable. The 
principle of small payments insures the preser- 
vation of independent self-respect, and in cases 
where even these cannot be afforded there are 
ways and means of obtaining the benefits without 
the cost. To persons whose resources have been 
tried to the utmost by previous illness this is a 
great privilege and blessing. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


I. 

O-MORROW’S bride! She 
seemed to have love and 
wealth, and joy and health, 
peace, and every kind of plea- 
sure, happiness without end 
or measure—in a word, every- 
thing that was ever wished 
in the wildest birthday verse, 
or satin printed souvenir. 
But as Melanie did not live 
in a world of rice-paper and 
silver, her happiness was only 
human, with the inseparable 
touch of sadness. To-morrow there were to be 
partings, when others for her sake would look gay 
but with lonesome hearts ; to-morrow’s joy would 
end for ever and ever the dear old life at 
home! Everything reminded her of it—even the 
dog following her jealously that day wherever she 
went. Yes, and every turn of the paths in the wide 
wooded home garden, her girlhood’s Paradise, and 
every well-known haunt of the last flowers that 
Melanie Dean was ever to gather. To-morrow she 
would be some one else ; there would be no Melanie 
Dean at the Park; she sat down on the old seat 
under a great old tree to realise that wonderful, 
puzzling, delicious, and in one sense regretful, truth. 
And under the dark green branches to-morrow’s 
bride was like a gleam of summer light, in her 
girlish simple dress, with nut-brown hair blown on 
her forehead, and pensive grey eyes that foretold 
a tender womanly nature awakening in the future. 
Perhaps it would have awakened sooner if Melanie 
had not been always so happy! Her life had been a 
clear, smooth river, a stream far inland among quiet 
green lands ; and who does not know that strength 
and treasure belong to the great deep, the heart 
that has its rugged storm-life, its weary whitening 
of foam—and perhaps at its best a ridged ocean 
floor of muddy waters ? 

Well, there was to-morrow’s bride in the garden, 
lovable and beautiful, thinking neither about sea nor 
river—nor, to do her justice, about orange-blossoms 
and satin—but only of the morning’s “good-bye.” All 
at once a figure, with a quick scramble of hands and 
elbows, appeared on top of the Park wall directly 
opposite to her. There it sat, perched on the grey 
stones of the boundary wall, under the dark big- 
leafed chestnut branches—a red-haired pale creature, 
a prosaic girl, with big boots and a plaid shawl. Of 
course the old Scotch collie, with doggish objection 
to beggars, charged at the foot of the wall, and 
Melanie, startled out of her reverie, ran across the 
grassy expanse to the rescue. The girl on the wall 
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CALICO BUNDLE NUMBER TEN. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


OF “DODDLEKINS.” 


was staring at her sullenly, and pelting the dog in 
return for his barking. 

“Oh! don’t throw stones at my dog!” 

“ Vittles !” explained the visitor on the wall. 

“What do you say ?” 

“Tt’s not stones—it’s bread.” 

“You ought not to throw bread at him,” reasoned 
Melanie. “It is such waste. A well-fed dog will 
not take bread, and it won’t stop him. Mack will 
not hurt you. Hush, Mack—quiet !” 

“T wish I was a well-fed dog,” said the girl on the 
wall, very shockingly. 

“Oh! you wicked girl—how can you!” 

The “wicked girl,” instead of seeing the error of 
her ways, inquired complacently, ‘ Are you going to 
be married to-morrow, miss ?” 

“Yes,” said Melanie, timidly ; “ but what do you 
want ? Go round to the gate lodge if you want any- 
thing!” 

“Them that’s happy is made happier; and them 
that isn’t, hasn’t got nothing,” said the girl on the 
wall, 

“T don’t understand you. Whatis it you want? 
Where do you come from ?” 

“T’ve seen you before. You ran away from me in 
the woods yonder, when you weren’t the height of 
that little bush there.” 

At these words a memory picture rose in Melanie’s 
mind. She remembered her first escapade and her 
first fright—a ramble alone to the woods in pinafore 
days, and a sudden return screaming that she had met 
agoblin. The goblin was vague, enlarged by terror ; 
it had been up a tree growling, and it was swinging 
down to her when she ran away. The maid she con- 
fided in had told her it might be only Joan Haggas 
playing truant, up in a tree as she often was, and 
crying. And when she asked who Joan Haggas was, 
the servants had said to each other with shakes of 
the head, “ An ugly patch of a girl, and no better 
than her looks.” The memory came now with the 
sight of the nimble figure on the wall, and the atti- 
tude, with lean arms tightly encircling the drawn- 
up knees. Of course, the goblin had been magni- 
fied, first by fear and then by memory, far beyond 
the size of this ragged human creature on the wall, 
but Joan was recognisable. Years had not im- 
proved her—red coarse hair, thick and straight on 
the forehead, irregular features, freckled skin, and 
a hard sullen look from a pair of angry eyes— 
these were not charms, and Melanie was becoming 
awkward and timid. 

“You ran away from me,” repeated Joan Haggas, 
sullenly. “Iwouldn’t have hurt you.” She seemed to 
remember it, even yet, resentfully, as the beginning of 
her wrongs from all the world. ‘“ You ’ve been having 
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“TO-MORROW’S BRIDE.”’—p. 411. 


everything good ever since, and everything ’s gone 
crooked and upside-down with me. So I came to 
Raddlewick to look at you, when I heard you were 
going to be married to Sir Someone—I forget—if he 
don’t die before the wedding-day, like my luck ; 
maybe he would yet !” 

“Oh, don’t !” cried to-morrow’s bride, aghast—and 
no wonder! “ You must not say such awful things. 
I have done nothing to you. Go round to the lodge, 
if you want money or anything else.” 

“ Tdon’t want nothing,” said Joan Hagyas, 


crouching and keeping a tight grip of her thin knees, 
From under the heavy hair she was looking at the 
heiress of love, and happiness, and riches, and beauty, 
as if she was a sight to be seen and to be resented. 

“ Do you live in the village? I wish you would go 
round to the lodge,” said Melanie. 

“I don’t live nowhere. And if you’ve got the 
whole park, miss, won’t you let me have the wall 
for once? There’s a Jock-o’-the-many-legs on the 
wall, and you don’t trouble about him.” 

“A what?” 
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“A Jock-o’-the-many-legs, and two lady-birds— 
see!” 

The girl put out her bony hand, and took up one 
of the lady-birds, with a playful pleasure that sud- 
denly softened her face. 

It was only for a moment. Then she looked hard 
again. Melanie had asked her if she had father or 
mother, 

“Of course I haven't. J never had nobody— 
except once, and he was killed down in the pit—a 
collier? Yes! "Iwas a blowing up—the ’bustibles 
took fire down there, they said. Father was killed 
the same way, ‘fore I was born, Mother was in the 
work’us, but J never saw her.” 

“ And who brought you to Raddlewick? You must 
have been in the village when you were quite little.” 

Joan Haggas shook her head. 

“T was a work’us baby, and that’s all they ever 
told me. Farmer Stook said the babies there were in 
calico, rolling about, numbered ; and I was the Calico 
Bundle Number Ten. I was at Farmer Stook’s, looking 
after the chicks and the calves, when I was a little 
’un, and he sent me to school—till I ran away.” 

Melanie looked rather horrified at this confession. 

“Ran away! Where?” 

“To Blackleydale, miss, where my father was once, 
long ago. And then there were the fifteen killed, 
and I went with the women to ask, and I saw them 
brought up, and stretched there, covered up—stiff— 
and I came to him—and—oh !” with a wild outburst, 
“T hate it for a crooked bad world to me! Never 
a thing went right since I was that Calico Bundle 
Number Ten! They told me the reason the men was 
killed. But if the ’bustibles were going to take fire 
in the pit, why did the bustibles wait till my poor 
Jack was down there ?” 

Her argument against ill-fortune in general, and 
“bustibles” in particular, was terrible in its em- 
phasis, if it was poor in expression. 

“What are you a-smiling at?” she cried, suddenly, 
kneeling upon the mossy wall, with clasped hands 
and wild face. “I hope yours will die too. There, 
I do wish it now, I do. It is a bad world to me, 
and I'll be bad if I choose.” 

Here she disappeared down the other side of the 
wall; and Melanie, very white, and ready to ery, 
listened to the sullen voice muttering about some 
folks having everything, and others having nothing. 
Then there was a trampling on the road outside, and 
Joan Hageas was gone. 

Melanie Dean, sweet and only twenty, what had 
she done to have her feelings so outraged by a beggar 
girl, a workhouse waif, Calico Bundle Number Ten ? 
She went back to the seat under the tree, and 
sobbed under her strong sense of injury. Joan Hag- 
gas was far down the lane, in sunshine that had 
no brightness for her, maddened by the wound of the 
rich lady's thoughtless smile—without tenderness 
enough for tears—bitter and twenty. She too had 
her sense of injury. 

Everybody still said of Joan Haggas just what the 
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maid had said years ago, when Melanie the child 
mistook child Joan for a goblin in the wood. Every- 
body said Joan was “an ugly patch of a girl, and no 
better than her looks ;” at least all Raddlewick said 
so—and Raddlewick thought it was everybody. 





II, 

“ THERE’S something in that girl. What could we 
do for Joan Haggas?” the happiest man of the day 
said, when Melanie, beside him in a_railway-car- 
riage, was coaxed to tell all of yesterday’s story. He 
had seen its sequel that morning, when Joan, climb- 
ing like the goblin she had been mistaken for once, 
had appeared over the churchyard wall, flinging 
white hawthorn bloom on the bride’s path—the only 
peace-offering she could give. 

Calico Bundle Number Ten became once more a 
calico bundle, much neater in printed cotton than 
she had ever been in her ragged and worn garments. 
She was a maid at the bride’s new home. Poor 
Joan, of the hard and sullen face, the coarse red 
locks, and the fretful voice, was only Joan still. A 
print gown, and an apron, and warm shoes, had not 
made her beautiful ; nor had good food and lodging 
beautified her nature. She was Joan the servant ; 
any idea of her as transformed and ready to be 
“happy ever after” would be sheer nonsense. All 
the others thought her somewhat lazy, and somewhat 
sullen, and inclined at times to express herself fran- 
tically as to “ this crooked, bad, upside-down world.” 
To the household staff she was an outsider, beneath 
the well-trained maids in the social seale. Her old 
character was still following her, ‘an ugly patch of 
a girl, and no better than her looks.” 

A rambling old house it was—gabled, with tim- 
bered front and ivy outside, and wainscotted rooms 
and raftered ceilings within. “My lady,” when a 
year was gone by, did her last and poorest servant 
the honour of letting her come up one day, through a 
maze of staircases and passages, to a nursery glowing 
with warmth and brightness, to see the treasure of 
the house—the little son and heir. Melanie’s heart 
had a deeper knowledge now, and a quicker sym- 
pathy—it was the heart of a mother ; and reading in 
Joan’s face an almost reverential longing, she said, 
brightly — 

“Sit by the fire, Joan. Nurse will give him to 
you to hold. You shall see how he likes the warmth 
on his dear little feet. There—see how he looks at 
you!” 

Joan Haggas bent over the child that lay in her 
lap, looking up at her with those eyes so helplessly 
gentle and new to the world. Her face softened 
with tenderness—a strange look, unutterably long- 
ing, yet patient. She turned her head aside, bent 
down still more, dreading that her poor tears might 
touch the snowdrift of infantile finery. 

Who could guess her thoughts ?—who could read 
the meaning of that resigned yearning look, the 
gentleness of her poor coarse hands, the slow 


dropping of her silent tears? This fire-lit room, 
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this warm stillness, this child resting in her arms— 
all was the image of the love, the life of hope, the 
home with its world of tenderness, that was to be 
hers—never—never—never ! 

There was an arm about poor Joan; there was 
some one kneeling beside her whom she—tear- 
blinded—could not see, but knew by the softness of 
the hand. With the child that was the link of sym- 
pathy, they two were alone together—the soft hand, 
with a gesture, had banished all else. 

“Poor Joan! Why should you cry? I will 
always care for you. Believe me, I will!” 

Few words; but they filled to overflowing the 
heart that had been hungry, beggared for love, well- 
nigh ruined for the lack of it. Joan had caught the 
soft white hands in hers, covering them with hot tears 
and passionate kisses. She said nothing. How could 
one expect expression in words, at such a moment, 
from that “patch of a girl?” But when the transport 
of gratitude was over, the light did not die out of the 
plain, freckled face. The spell of its hardness had 
been broken: it was learning looks of softness and 
tenderness—the beauty of the heart—for it wascertain 
now that there had been a heart rolled up long ago in 
Calico Bundle Number Ten. Perhaps there is one in 
every bundle of tliat interesting kind ; and if the hearts 
are not found, it may be the fault of these who treat the 
calico bundles afterwards as if they belonged to 
another nature—human rag-dolls, that grow up into 
scarecrows, 

* * * * * * 

In the frost of the winter time, Farmer Stook of 
Raddlewick came back from a journey, and told 
the news at the Blue Boar— 

“Timberwold House is gone like all the other 
snug old places. Burned down last night !” 

“Where Miss Dean lived?” Lady Maybrook 
was still Miss Dean in her own old village. 

Stook nodded, bending out of his country car 
impatient to tell the news. It was a fine thing to 
know all about it and have a crowd round the car ask- 
ing. But it was a bad business, he hinted—very bac! 

“My lady’s child was near being done for. Each 
nurse thought the other had it. The mother was 


going mad—poor Miss Dean !—poor Lady Maybrook 
I ought *o say—thinking how it was up in the very 
worst burning part. There were crowds of us on the 
lawn—twelve o’clock last night—and she sheer mad ; 
till there, all at once, was Joan Haggas—yes, Joan 
Haggas, she was a servant there—up the woodwork 
and the ivy—never saw such a climber ; she was up 
and banged in the window, and out comes the smoke 
—all in a minute, while we were only thinking 
what to do. Then out she comes, and up the gable 
of the roof—’t was all gables, you know—and she 
stood against the red sky, and the child safe in her 
hands. °’T was a bad business, though.” 

Stook shook his head, and stopped to whet the 
impatience of the Blue Boar crowd. 

“The firemen came just then—ladders up ina 
trice. It was a bad fire, and hot work. Child sent 
down all right—girl on the roof goes reeling back. 
They all roared to her from below to keep her head 
steady, and let the man get her down to the ladder. 
But ’t was the roof was falling in. We saw her face 
just a moment, like the face of an angel, the light 
was that strong, and her two hands, clasped this 
way, held high. ’T was a terrible sight the moment 
after the crash. The flames and smoke were up like 
a furnace. And to think how she was gone down 
alive into that fire! You should have heard the crowd 
—there was a reg’lar storm of shouting to save her.” 

“ And they did ?” 

“Tut ! impossible! No living man could—not all 
the Brigade together. Poor lass! it must have been 
over quick—she was past her pain.” 

“Joan Haggas!” Then there was a stricken 
silence. 

So Raddlewick heard the end of Calico Bundle 
Number Ten—the end of the forgotten heart that 
one pitying touch had raised and glorified. The 
end—not the beginning—that is the test; and in 
the important “everybody” of Raddlewick was 
there one that could have stood beside Joan Haggas 
at the last? Not one. ‘‘We saw her face just a 
moment, like the face of an angel, the light was that 
strong.” 

What need had she to be better than her looks? 








IN WHITECROSS 


STREET. 


BY ANNE BEALE. 


(HIS is Whitecross Street ; where 
is the Mission ? 

We elbow our way through a 
street lined on each side with 





— the manifold wares of an open- 
air market. How such a hetero- 
geneous collection of vendibles 
ever got into one narrow street 
seems almost miraculous ; but here they are—from 
heaps of vegetables at one end, to flashy jewellery 


and cheap lace at the other; household stuff, 
old clothes, and food for man and cat midway. 
It is an auction mart, and shrill voices appeal for 
the highest bidder ; and not only on week-days 
but Sundays, when the contention is sharpest 
and shrillest. 

We find a double house, in nowise different 
from its surroundings in outward appearance, 
though strangely different within. On the left a 
British Workman Public House, and on the right 
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the Mission. As it is hard upon twelve o'clock, 
we enter the British Workman and watch the 
preparations for the dinners. 

Such has been the success of this undertaking 
that the whole basement of the dwelling is con- 
verted into a dining-room, where not far short of 
a hundred men and boys can be comfortably 
seated at various tables, and eat a hot dinner of 
meat and vegetables at the small cost of sixpence, 
or even less, 

Although religion is not heedlessly obtruded 
before this public, it is not forgotten. Mission ser- 
vices are continually held for men and boys, classes 
of all kinds for women and girls, temperance meet- 
ings, Bands of Hope, free breakfasts in winter, 
and “days in the country” in summer. Indeed, 
what is there not? Miss Frances Hastings, 
who is the motive power of this Whitecross 
Street Mission, and who also pleads the cause of 
the poor as member for the School Board for 
the Tower Hamlets, shall answer the question as 
we accompany her to the Medical Mission and 
elsewhere. 

We find the Mission Hall full of patients. They 
sit facing a platform at one end of the hall, and 
surrounded by walls adorned with suitable texts. 
On that platform died George Vigeon, the founder 
of the Whitecross Street Mission. Even while 
he was preaching to the neglected people, whose 
souls he was striving to save, he fell down before 
them, and expired with the words of eternal life 
on his lips. In the room he had consecrated to 
the service of his Creator on Good Friday, 
April 9th, 1868, he finished his work in 1873, 
having reaped much fruit during five years of 
unwearied labour. 

Upwards of ten years have passed since his 
transition to eternal life, during which period 
Miss Hastings has carried on the work he began, 
and marvellously increased it. She has been the 
instrument, in God’s hands, used to purchase the 
house, and add to the agencies for good within 
it, Amongst these are the Medical Mission ; 
which is commenced with prayer, and an ad- 
dress to the anxious congregation of sick people 
assembled. 

To many this is, perhaps, the only spiritual 
food they will receive during the week, and the 
words they hear are earnest and heart-searching. 
While about to have their bodily ailments re- 
lieved, they are told of the Great Physician Who 
will heal their souls. All have their eyes fixed 
on the speaker, and apparently to few of them is 
the appeal made in vain. 

From the Hall the patients proceed, by tens at 
atime, to a small room adjoining a consulting 
room, where each is received separately by the 
doctor, and whence he or she goes to the tiny 
Surgery for medicine. We see one mother ad- 
minister the first dose to her weakling on the 
Staircase, with the apologetic words, “He is so 
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thirsty!” and the child sucks it in very kindly. 
Is it thirst or hunger? We are told by Miss 
Hastings that miserable, wizened infants clutch 
the bits of bread given to them, or drain to the 
last drop the milk administered to them, almost 
like wild animals, from literal starvation. And 
we hear the good medical missionary say, over 
and over again—“ It is not medicine, it is food 
you want. My prescription will do you no good, 
unless you can have meat.” And this, not to 
babes, but to respectable-looking women, who come 
for the medicine because it is free of charge, but 
have not the wherewithal to buy the meat. How 
should they have it with husbands out of work, 
and four or five shillings a week to pay for their 
wretched room? Still, what can be more appro- 
priate than thus to administer gratuitous aid to 
the sick, and to point them, at the same time, to 
that world where their sufferings will cease, 
if only they have faith in the crucified Re- 
deemer? Truly yonder aged, blear-eyed, pur- 
blind woman and crippled man have no time to 
lose ! 

The crowd is but a handful, after all, of the 
great multitude outside. Piloted by Miss Hast- 
ings, we once more thread our way through the 
market. Then a narrow passage leads us into a 
quiet as remarkable as the noise in Whitecross 
Street. It is a court, where a pump, a woman, and 
a ragged child are the only visible inmates. Miss 
Hastings is warmly welcomed by the woman, and 
we climb two pairs of stairs to visit an aged couple, 
each verging on fourscore and ten. Thence into 
courts and alleys innumerable, where dirty ducks 
and hungry dogs search among the refuse of 
vegetables for something to eat. Although each 
shabby house has its full number of inhabitants, 
few people are about. Most of them are coster- 
mongers, and are out with their barrows. One 
or two donkeys stand at doors, looking patient as 
donkeys do: but, thanks to philanthropic efforts 
in their behalf, not altogether unhappy. 

Less than a score of years ago it would not 
have been safe to walk through some of the 
places we perambulate. They were then thieves’ 
dens; but railways and, better still, Christian 
charity, have uprooted them. Still, there is room 
for improvement, and we are thankful to see a 
grand block of Peabody Buildings in the heart of 
this locality, nearly ready to receive from four to 
five thousand inmates. But treble that number 
would fain tenant them. They look quite 
palatial, and the kind superintendent allows us to 
inspect their admirable arrangements for the com- 
fort and cleanliness of the future inmates. Air 
seems provided, not only by windows but ventila- 
tors in every room; though to this the poor object. 
One elderly female complained of a cold to the 
manager, and he found that she had carefully 
pasted up every aperture through which the wind 
could penetrate—ventilators inclusive. 
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Not so a good woman whom we visit in a tiny 
basement room in a close street. Her window is 
open top and bottom, and although eighty years 
of age, she still declares her belief in neatness 
and air. 

“T want to see one of my Sunday-school 
children,” says Miss Hastings ; and we mount 
several pairs of stairs, almost in the dark, till we 
reach a room where a woman is making dolls, and 
a delicate girl has a lesson-book before her. 

We hear that Ada has been very poorly, and 
has quite lost her appetite; that she has not 
been able to go to school, and that her anxious 
mother is trying to get her into a convalescent 
home, but cannot afford to pay her fare, even if 
she secure an admission. Woman, child, and 
room are neat and clean, the window is open, and 
a flower-pot or so are on the ledges outside. 

“The child is dying for lack of fresh air,” says 
Miss Hastings, as we descend the dark staircase, 
passing an open door on another landing, through 
which another pale-faced little girl looks out 
upon us, while her father, a tailor, pursues his 
work within. 

We pass one or two open spaces, cleared either 
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for railroad or building, and wish they could be 
converted into breathing grounds for the stifled 
multitudes ; but, instead, people are erecting 
huge warehouses, and chasing the poor souls who 
previously crowded their site, nobody knows 
where. We return to Number 199, and are 
thankful to find the British Workman and ad- 
joining rooms ready for the influx of evening 
company, and the tempting aroma of coffee at 
one halfpenny a cup blending with the heavy 
atmosphere. Men and boys enter by twos and 
threes, armed with newspapers, or maybe, books 
from the lending library, while the girls impro- 
vise many excuses to be allowed to join; but as 
it is not a “British Workwoman,” they must 
shortly depart. One of them has a history worth 
relating. 

Over twelve months ago there sat at a stall 
in the market a girl in rags, with sisters also 
“tattered and torn.” They were all famous for 
crops of beautiful fair hair, Although matted and 
wholly unbrushed, this hair was still remarkable 
both as to length and colour. The father of 
these children was a ‘cat’s-meat man;” a 
drunkard, and the pest of the neighbourhood. 
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The eldest girl was persuaded to join a Bible- 


class, and subsequently took the pledge. There 
was a gradual change in her appearance. A few 
months afterwards, she came and asked her 


teacher to give her lessons on the piano. 

“Father wants me to learn, for he’s took the 
pledge,” she said. 

“Tf do not give lessons; I only play for the 
hymns,” was the reply ; and the girl left disap- 
pointed. 

She found another vent for her genius, how- 
ever ; for at an entertainment given at Christ- 
mas, she recited two long pieces of poetry, not 
only faultlessly, but with considerable talent. 
On this occasion the fair hair was skilfully 
dressed, and she was attired in a brand-new 
gown, fashionably made, with sash and all com- 
plete. 

“Were all teetotalers, and father has put a 
lot o’ money in the savings bank,” she said. 

It afterwards transpired that this man had 
actually saved thirty or forty pounds during his 
year of sobriety, as well as raised his family from 
degradation to respectability. 

While the workmen are interesting themselves 
with their papers, and classes are being held 
in side rooms, we will follow some of the 
women up-stairs to the storey above that dedi- 
cated to Gospel services and the Medical Mission. 
These women have been at work all day, and 
have come to fetch their infants, left at early morn- 
ing in the nursery. A couple of well-ventilated 
951 








if small and 
rickety rooms 


contain little and elbow chairs for about 


cots 
twenty children, who are tended and well fed on 


new milk for threepence a day. They look rosy 
in comparison with those we have seen in the 
Medical Mission, and either slumber or trot 
about, glad of such broken toys and pictures as 
more fortunate little ones will send them. The 
pale, worn women take them in their arms, thank- 
ful to find them alive, happy, and slumberous. 
The little ones have learnt baby hymns, texts, 
and prayers, which they will repeat at home, and 
“ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings” shall 
the precious Gospel be preached. 

Since the foregoing was written, autumn has 
glided into winter, winter into spring, and the “hun- 
dred has become athousand.” The medical mission 
is crowded—the clamour for relief overpowering. 
“We are appalled at the prospect,” says Miss 
Hastings, “and see nothing butstarvation beforeus. 
Unless funds and other aid arrive, we must collapse. 
I found my valued helper, Mrs. Coates, in tears 
yesterday, exclaiming, ‘What can we do?’ and 
IT echo, ‘What can we do?’ But the Lord is 
sufficient, and we will put our trust in Him, who 
preached His Gospel to these, His poor.” 

Any one who will generously help to keep this 
machinery going, may send contributions to— 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Bankers, 54, 
Lombard Street ; or to Miss Frances Hastings, 
Honorary Superintendent, 68, Mildmay Grove, N. 
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FOR CECIL’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ WITNESS MY HAND,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
CECIL’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


ATE again, Cecil!” said Mrs. 
Burton, with an attempt 
at severity of tone that 
was rather a failure; for 
Cecil’s stepmother spoiled 
her as much as the rest 
of the girl’s little world. 

And, indeed, a_step- 
mother of the most con- 
ventional type might have 
found her orthodox harshness relax in presence of the 
beautiful girl who bent her fair young face to Mrs. 
Burton’s with a kiss, and answered her reproach 
with the bright sweet sauciness that was one of 
her charms. 

“When may one be late, if not on one’s birthday?” 
cried Cecil, gaily. “I have had so many letters to 
read and such lovely cards to admire! All the girls 
I ever knew in my life have written to me, I believe, 
and all the old ladies who ever knew me! And all 
the old ones give me good advice, and all the young 
ones wish me impossible felicity.” 

“Perhaps if you take the advice, the felicity will 
come to you,” said Mrs, Burton, who was apt to an- 
swer with a literal directness that was trying to 
quicker minds, 

She was a dark pretty woman, with a placid smile, 
that had probably been the great and effectual attrac- 
tion to Mr. Burton when he was looking about him fora 
stepmother for his motherless girl. Cecil, the only child 
of the wife of his youth, was dear to Josiah Burton 
as no other child could ever be, and all the actions 
of his life were shaped and fashioned for her. And 
Cecil returned his love with all the devotion of a 
nature at once fervid and self-restrained. In her 
eyes her father had no faults. He was the epitome 
of all that was wisest and best in human nature. 
How good, how benevolent, how noble he looked 
now, Cecil thought, with the morning sun gilding 
the soft fringe of white hair that encircled his bald 
head, and that always seemed to Cecil the visible 
embodiment of the scriptural “ crown of glory.” Had 
any other girl in the world such a father as hers, so 
beloved and so respected, and so entirely worthy of 
all the love and respect that could be given ? 

Cecil’s filial piety scarcely exaggerated the esteem 
of Mr. Burton’s fellow townsmen. He was the 
foremost man in Brassington, the largest employer of 
labour in the black and busy place, the most munifi- 
cent dispenser of charity, the most princely of hosts. 
His were virtues of the florid and easily appreciable 
type that appeals to large masses of men, and the 
men of Brassington held him in universal honour, 
and sang his praises as with a single voice. 
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Cecil looked at him lovingly this morning as he 
read, in sonorous tones, the lesson for the day, and 
would not even suffer her eyes to stray to the side- 
table that was covered with packages wrapped in 
white paper and tied with pink ribbon, and all, as 
she knew well enough, addressed to herself. It was 
the family custom to make birthday presents with 
some degree of ceremony and an artless mystery that 
imposed on no one above the age of seven. Dick 
and Dot, the five-year-old twins, who were in the 
nursery still, had a tendency to confuse these care- 
fully packed birthday presents with Christmas gifts, 
and their donors with Santa Claus; but Ethel and 
Effie, who were nine and ten respectively, received 
theirs with aplomb, and with no more excitement 
than Cecil herself. 

With less, indeed, for when Cecil approached the 
table where her presents lay, there was a touch of 
expectancy and wonder in her eyes that was unlike 
the beaming confidence her young sisters showed on 
like occasions. 

“Why don’t you open them?” cried Effie now, 
fairly dancing with delight. ‘ How I should like to 
be twenty-one, and have such a lot of things! Why 
don’t you open them, Cecil? What is the use of 
turning them over like that?” 

Cecil laid down the last packet, and a sigh 
fluttered to her lips. Then the fair head reared 
itself with a little added stateliness, and she began 
to open her presents, with a smile that was suffi- 
ciently eager and gay. 

“Mamma, I know what yours is—a wheel and a 
handle,” fingering the eccentric shape with swift 
deft touch. “It can be only the sewing-machine that 
is to make me industrious some fine day! Yes, 
Effie, I will look at this next. Oh, chicks, how 
good of you! your own dear little faces, looking 
almost as sweet as life.” 

She bent and kissed the two little half-sisters 
whose commonplace prettiness was so unlike her own 
stately beauty, though something in the contour of 
face and brow declared them of her kin. 

“Now for the next,” she cried, gaily. “ ‘ With 
Fred Fortescue’s best wishes’—and something as 
odd as himself inside !” 

“T know,” said Ethel, eagerly, ‘Cousin Fred 
told me he was going to send you a colour-box, 
because he thought you wanted an improving 
occupation.” 

I hope he doesn’t flatter himself I shall make use 
of it?” said Cecil, laughing. ‘He will find himself 
woefully mistaken! Now for yours, papa! What 
is it, I wonder—something smooth and flat ?—Oh !/” 

She stopped, with a wondering gasp. And, indeed, 
any girl might have looked in astonishment at the 
magnificent parure of diamonds that would have 
befitted a princess, but that Mr. Burton had thought 




















neither too splendid nor too costly for his eldest 
daughter. 

Cecil stood looking at the glittering gems with 
dazzled eyes, that gradually grew soft and moist. 

“Oh, papa! how good you are to me,” she said, 
laying her soft young cheek against his. “How 
good I ought to be. If there were but anything I 
could do for you, papa!” 

“Be down in time to-morrow, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Burton, practically. 

She said it quite simply, but the words fell like a 
cold douche on Cecil’s vague aspirations, as the 
touch of practical common sense is apt to fall on 
It is one thing to dream 
of heroic sacrifices for a father’s sake, and quite 
another to get up ten minutes earlier to save his 
temper or his time. Cecil's lip curled with the 
offended scorn with which youth listens to the sober 
counsels that fall as far below its intentions as they 
are apt to soar above its performance. 

“T did not mean little things like that,” she said. 

Perhaps she could scarcely have explained what 
she did mean, but at least it was something very 
different from this. If her lot had been cast any- 
where but in this nineteenth century luxury and 
ease, she felt within her breast the power of rivalling 
those heroines of romance or of real life whose 
unselfish devotion stirred her finest sympathies. 
Iphigenia, Cordelia, Mlle. de Sombreuil, were all 
dear to the girl whose surroundings were so prosaic 
that all she could be called upon to do for her father 
was not to keep him waiting for his breakfast ! 

She sat down with a little petulant show of haste. 
At least she would keep him waiting no longer! The 
next moment petulance gave place to surprise, as a 
large bouquet was brought in and handed to her. 

“Who is it from, my dear?” asked Mrs. Burton. 
“Stephanotis and Cape jessamine ; it is like a bridal 
bouquet.” 

Cecil looked at ‘the card attached, and laid the 
flowers down with a gesture of annoyance. 

“It is from Mr. Thorne,” she said, arching her 
neck, “and I think it a great presumption, almost 
an impertinence.” 

“Secarcely that,” said her father. ‘No house in 
Brassington stands higher than Thorne and Son; 
and the young man, at least, is a gentleman.” 

Cecil raised her brows, but refrained from contra- 
diction, and the question of Mr. Thorne’s claim to 
“the grand old name” was allowed to drop. Cecil 
would have conceded the title to a chimney sweep 
rather than annoy her father by withholding it. 

“T like Mr. Thorne ; he gives me such lovely 
chocolates,” said Effie, with the frank venality of 
her age. 

“You, pussie !” said her father. “ Pray when do 
you see Mr, Thorne? Aren’t you always in bed and 
asleep before he comes ?” 

Ethel pulled her sister’s frock, and the two little 
sisters looked confused. Then Ethel said— 

“We do go to bed before he comes in an evening, 
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but we meet him sometimes when we are out with 
Miss Baker, and he gives us things then.” 

“ Well,” laughed her father, “ there’s nothing to 
look so pink about. 
sister, you see.” 

He looked at Cecil and laughed, but Cecil would 
not smile. She had put the flowers away from her, 
and was going on with her breakfast with composed 
indifference. 


It’s something to be a younger 


“ Have you asked Baker to dinner?” said Mr. 
Burton, suddenly, turning to his wife. 

56 No, I asked him to the 
people’s supper to-morrow. I thought that 
be enough. He is so very rough, you know.” 

“ Yes, but as Alec is coming 

“ But surely Alec is different 

“His being your nephew makes a great difference, 
of course. But every one does not know the rela- 
tionship, and Baker may feel a little hurt. He and 
Master Alec don’t get on too well as it is.” 

“ Baker is a most insufferable person,” said Cecil. 
“Tam glad you did not ask him, mamma.” 

“He is a most invaluable person at the works,” 
said Mr. Burton, drily ; ‘a thorough man of busi- 
ness, and that is what Alec Lyndon will never be.” 

“Isn’t Alec going on satisfactorily?” asked Mrs, 
Burton, anxiously. 

“Oh, well—yes, in a way. He is punctual and 
diligent, and attentive ; but his heart is not in his 
work, and his head is too full of other matters. All 
this church-going and nonsense spoils a man for work. 
I hear he goes to some outlandish service every morn- 
ing, and takes some of the hands with him.” 

“ Outlandish ? 
said Cecil. 

“Well, prayers before work, and night-schools, and 
goodness knows what after it, are a queer way of brass- 
founding,” ** Laborare est orare— 
to labour is to pray—that ’s my way of looking at it.” 

He brought out the much-abused saying with an 
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dinner ? 
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It is only morning prayers, papa,” 


said Mr. Burton. 


air of superior wisdom that seemed to close the sub- 
ject. It was difficult to say any more without 
seeming more anxious to defend the absent Alec 
than a girl likes to appear ; but Cecil’s love of justice 
was strong. 

“TI thought the service was quite early, on purpose 
for working men,” she said, with an effort that 
brought the colour to her cheeks. 

“ T don’t know what time it is,” said Mr. Burton, 
with a distinct feeling of there being something 
meritorious in his ignorance that could scarcely be 
I only know Alec will never 


“ 


considered logical. 
make a good man of business till he gives his mind 
entirely to his work.” 

“ Does brass-founding require such a concentration 
of intellectual power?” asked Cecil, in tones that 
might have been either indifferent or ironical. Her 
manner seemed to suggest indifference, but her eyes 
glowed, and their pupils had contracted. 

What was a man’s work ? she found herself won- 
dering. Did it mean just the gathering together of 
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riches, and did that imply the renunciation of any 
higher life? If it had been any one but the father 
she adored, with what indignant scorn she would 
have listened to such views! As it was, she was 
puzzled and confused. Could her father be right, 
and would Alec ever come to think him so? 

A momentary vision of a dark face, with firmly 
cut lips, and eyes of a quick, clear brown, seemed to 
answer the question, Alee Lyndon was not the man 
to give up his own views, or lower his own ideal to 
suit that of another man. Would she honestly have 
wished him to do so? Would she have liked him as 
well? Cecil’s musings came suddenly to an end, 
and she woke to the fact that breakfast was over, 
that her father had already left the room, and 
her stepmother was following with Effie and 
Ethel. 

No doubt they were going for the morning visit to 
the nursery, in which Cecil generally accompanied 
them, but this morning she did not feel inelined, 
She would go later, and take her presents to show 
Dick and Dot, and she stood now picturing the little 
ones’ delight, and her eyes had a strangely tender light 
in their soft grey depths. She knew just how they 
would look—how Dot, would flush, and sparkle, 
and dimple like Effie, and Dick—little Dick, who 
had such dark hair, and eyes of a deep solemn 
brown, with a look in them at times that seemed 
beyond his years, and that never failed to draw 
Cecil’s lips to his—Dick would smile, like—— She 
was losing herself again in what she told herself 
severely were aimless and useless musings, when the 
door opened, and a tall, thin young man presented 
himself, stuck a glass in his eye, and regarded her 
with an air of languid interest and attention. 

“You shouldn't jump, Cecil,” he observed ; “spoils 
the pose and all that, you know. Well, what’s the 
correct thing to say ?—happy returns, and so forth ? 
Consider it said, please, for it’s far too hot to exert 
one ’s self in making pretty speeches.” 

“Very well,” said Cecil, only half out of dream- 
land yet. “‘ Whichever you like, Fred.” 

“Oh, there isn’t a doubt as to my sentiments,” 
said Captain Fortescue, dropping languidly into the 
nearest chair, but finding, by some process of natural 
selection, a particularly easy one. “I shall have to 
make a speech at dinner, I suppose, and I cer- 
tainly decline to do it beforehand. Are all those 
things your presents? What it is to be the belle of 
Brassington and Josiah Burton’s daughter !” 

“Yes!” cried Cecil, with the sweet sudden smile 
that gave her face so special a charm; “it is that, 
Fred—it is that I care about. I love to think that 
all the good that comes to me is just because of that 
—because Iam Josiah PBurton’s daughter.” 

“That cartload of flowers, for instance?” said 
Fred. It strikes me the belle of Brassington had 
something to do with that! Who are they from— 
Alee Lyndon ? ” 

“ Certainly not !” 

“My dear Lady Disdain, don’t slay me on the 


spot! Who was the enterprising swain, then, if I 
may make so bold ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Thorne ; but you are not to think——” 

“That you favour a man who bristles with jewels 
and never looks you straight in the face? My dear 
cousin, I shouldn’t dream of doing you such an injus- 
tice !” cried Captain Fortescue, getting up quite 
energetically, and coming across to the table where 
Cecil was collecting her presents preparatory to 
taking them away. 

There was the usual miscellaneous collection oi 
albums, bags, scent-bottles, china figures, fans, ink- 
stands in brass, in wood, in glass, in ormolu, imprac- 
ticable match-boxes, eccentric pin-trays, impossible 
pens, and useless pencils—and in the centre the 
diamonds flashing in their velvet-lined case. 

Captain Fortescue looked at these with a sort of 
startled curiosity. 

“Well!” he said, under his breath, “ what lies 
people do tell!” 

“ Lies?” repeated Cecil, wonderingly. 

Her cousin looked confused for a moment, as people 
look when they have said more than they intended ; 
but Captain Fortescue, noted as the “ coolest” man 
in his regiment, was not likely to be confused long. 

“Yes, I heard they were to be emeralds,” he said, 
coolly, “ but I like diamonds better. Well, these are 
not all, are they? What has Lyndon sent you?” 

“Alec? Nothing, of course! He is not a real 
cousin, so why should he ?” 

“People who are not cousins at all don’t seem to 
entertain his scruples, you see,” said the captain, 
glancing at the uncared-for flowers that had begun to 
flag already. “I must say I should have thought he 
would have shown his consciousness of the fact of 
your majority.” 

“‘T don’t see why he should,” persisted Cecil, hold- 
ing up her head, and looking a little defiant. 

“Have it your own way, by all means,” said her 
cousin, “ but perhaps you ‘Il allow me to observe that 
I don’t see why he shouldn't. Is he coming here to- 
night ?” 

“T believe so.” 

She took up as many of her presents as she could 
sarry at once, and sailed out of the room, and Captain 
Fortescue strolled on to the lawn. 

He was tall and thin, with a long neck set on 
sloping shoulders, a small head, which generally 
drooped a little to one side, and a trick of stooping 
when he spoke, as if to accommodate his superfluous 
inches to his interlocutor’s lower level. His hair was 
light, with a tendency to red ; his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes a pale neutral yellow, and his carefully 
cherished moustache only a shade or two darker. 
His eyes were small and short-sighted, and obliged 
him to use an eye-glass perpetually, which he did 
with much dexterity, fixing it in each eye alternately, 
“to preserve the balance of power,” and dropping it 
as a sort of punctuation-mark, or effective note of ad- 
miration. It was an absolute necessity to him, but 
his many other affectations caused it to be regarded 


















by most of his friends as another of ‘ Fortescue’s 
follies.” He professed an abnormal susceptibility to 
the charms of the opposite sex, and lost his heart to 
every fresh face with the celerity of the rawest 
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Woolwich—a fact he professed to deplore, on the 
ground that the “Artillery uniform was so much 
more becoming.” 

He was the only son of Mr. Burton’s sister, whose 


“Cecil looked at the card attached.”—>p. 419. 


subaltern just arrived from “the Shop,” as military 


men term the great arsenal where officers and 


munitions of war are manufactured for her Majesty’s 
service, He lisped—when_ he did not forget it— 


dropped his 7's, and talked incredible nonsense to 
women ; but it was reported that his tongue recovered 
both fluency and sense in the company of his own 
sex, and it was certain that he had come out third at 





husband had been an ironmaster in the neighbour- 
hood of Brassington, and he was now on a visit to his 
mother, but the greater part of his time was spent 
at Oak Royal, the old manorial residence which Mr. 
Burton had purchased from an impoverished county 
family many years ago, and which was adorned and 
brightened now, and rendered irresistibly attractive 
to the susceptible Engineer, by the presence of 
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Mr. Burton’s beautiful daughter. Captain Fortescue 
had not gone so far as to consider himself in love 
with his cousin Cecil. ‘‘ Too long a tongue for my 
taste,” he told himself, “and wants too tight a rein ;” 
but he availed himself with avidity of all cousinly 
privileges, came constantly to the house, carried on 
a bantering warfare with Cecil, and unreasonably 
resented the attentions of any other men. But it was 
not of Cecil that he was thinking, as he sauntered 
in the shade of the trees this bright May morning, 
or, at least, it was not of Cecil in the first place 
and in her relations to himself. 

He pulled a letter from his pocket, and unfolded 
the closely written sheets. It was from a_ brother 
officer in London, and was full of military gossip, 
which Captain Fortescue had found sufficiently 
amusing when the letter arrived that morning. But 
that was some hours ago, and he passed by the gossip 
indifferently enough now, till he came to the sentence 
he wished to refresh his memory by reading again. 
It ran thus :—“ Is the beautiful Miss Burton you 
speak of adaughter of Josiah Burton of Brassington? 
I hope not, for Phipps and Burton of Bermondsey 
have just gone for half a million ; and they say here 
that the Brassington house is very intimately con- 
nected with them, and will go too.” 

Captain Fortescue turned the letter reflectively in 
his hands, and thought of Cecil’s diamonds, and once 
more he murmured to himself, “ What lies people do 
tell!” 


CHAPTER II.—UNDER THE CEDAR. 

OAK ROYAL was three miles from the nearest house 
in Brassington, and five from the centre of the town. 
It was far enough away to escape the noise of 
the huge city, and was only conscious of its smoke 
as a haze on the horizon when the wind was in the 
east. The house, which was old and grey, with a front- 
age of many windows, faced the west, and glittered 
redly in the evening sun. There were terraces on 
which peacocks sunned themselves, acres of gardens, 
and roods of glass. There were lawns of soft, fine 
turf, and a park that was large enough for deer. 
The park sloped down to a trout-stream, and was 
bounded on one side by a belt of wood, and on the 
other by the high-road to Brassington ; but the road 
was screened from view by the trees, and for any 
evidence to the contrary, Oak Royal might have been 
twenty miles from any town. 

Beyond the little affluent of the Avon that formed 
the western boundary of the park, the land trended 
upwards again, grass-land and cornfield merging 
softly in heathy uplands, famous for bilberries and 
honey, over which the high-road stretched white and 
straight from the busy city to the distant western 
hills. It was difficult to realise that only three 
miles away the furnaces of Brassington poisoned the 
fragrant air, and the smoke of a thousand fires shut 
out the summer sun. 

The sun was casting long shadows on the grass in 


the park, and flashing in a hundred points of fire 
from the western windows, as Alec Lyndon turned 
from the dust and glare of the high road into the 
leafy shelter of the park. He entered it, not by the 
great gates, nearly a quarter of a mile further on, but 
by a little wicket of which he had a key, and then 
struck across the soft green grass like one familiar 
with the place, as, indeed, he was. 

He was tall and dark, this man who was called 
Cecil’s cousin, but who was not of her kin, and his 
face was set, and a little severe, yet with a look 
about the mouth like the waiting of a smile. Per- 
haps it was only that his upper lip lifted itself 
naturally above the white teeth, and that his eyes, 
when they caught the glitter of those western win- 
dows through the trees, lost their abstracted expres- 
sion, and were suddenly soft and bright. 

And then his face grew grave again, and almost 
stern. 

“Not now,” he said, “not yet! But, some day, 
Cecil—some day !” 

He said no more. Men seldom soliloquise in real 
life; and, indeed, Mr. Lyndon was hardly con- 
scious that he had spoken aloud. He only knew, 
with a feeling that was at once sharp pain, and 
something not unlike relief, that the question that 
had been agitating his mind all day was settled at 
last. Not to-day, not any day while he was so poor 
aman and she so rich a woman, would he speak of 
love to his cousin, Cecil Burton. Only he looked 
across the swaying shadows to the stately house that 
was her home, and said, under his breath— 

“ Some day, Cecil—some day !” 

He looked like a man who would perhaps decide 
slowly, but who, having made up his mind, would 
neither vacillate nor go back from his purpose. His 
mouth was strong and firm, for all the sweetness of 
that hovering smile, his nose slightly aquiline, his 
forehead broad, his eyes clear and steadfast. His 
hair was thick and dark, parted down the middle, 
and curling a little at the edges, but so little that it 
only just saved it from lying flat to his head. His 
face was lean and brown, and closely shaven, except 
for a short moustache, and his aspect was rather 
that of a student than of a clerk, as he actually was. 

A loose overcoat was buttoned over his evening 
dress, but the easy-fitting garment was worn with a 
certain air of precision that distinguished Mr. Lyndon 
from the majority of Brassington young men. He 
did not wear the floral button-hole that they affected, 
but in his hand was a cluster of yellow roses, at 
which he looked from time to time. They were very 
delicate, and fresh, and fragrant, and when he looked 
at them he smiled. As he neared the house and 
came upon the terrace before it, he could see the 
flutter of dresses in the garden below—Ethel and 
Effie wandering about with interlaced arms and fair 
heads close together, while Dot trotted behind with 
Miss Baker, the pretty governess who, Mrs. Burton 
said, was so much too pretty and too flighty for her 
position, 
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She was too pretty to have failed to attract a 
young man’s notice, unless his mind were very full 
of other things, but Alec Lyndon scarcely noticed her 
existence. He raised his hat mechanically as he 
passed her, but his eyes were on the seat by the 
great cedar, where Cecil was sitting—Cecil and little 
dark-haired, brown-eyed Dick. 

How lovely a picture she made as she sat under 
the spreading branches, her fair head laid caressingly 
against Dick’s dark curls, and the whiteness of her 
hand shown up against the velvet of the boy’s little 
tunic! How sweet, and bright, and peerless she was, 
this girl whom he loved, and from whom he was di- 
vided by the two-edged sword of poverty and pride. 
Dick was the first to see him, and he gave an excla- 
mation of delight, and bounded from Cecil’s arms, 
flying over the soft sloping grass to his cousin, and 
coming demurely back with his little white hand in 
Alec’s large brown one. But except for the difference 
in stature, the small cousin and the large one were 
curiously alike. 

Cecil came to meet them, and the western light was 
rosy on her face. 

“ Are my good wishes too late?” asked Mr. Lyn- 
don, as he presented his roses. He had refrained 
from bringing her a present—what gift could his 
modest purse have furnished that could have been in 
any sense worthy of her ?—but these, at least, were 
perfect of their kind. 

Their perfection was the last thing Cecil thought 
of. She only felt that the absence of any offering 
from Alec Lyndon had made a curious blank in the 
day, and that now at last her birthday seemed har- 
monious and complete. She did not know that Mr. 
Lyndon was telling himself that, as a cousin, he 
could do no less, and that to bring her these would 
attract less notice than to omit a present altogether. 

“Thank you,” she said, a little shyly, and could 
find, it seemed, nothing else to say. 

She sat down again, and Dick climbed upon her 
knee, and the sunlight fell upon them both. Mr. 
Lyndon stood a little way off—a tall, dark figure 
in the shadow of the tree. 

Presently his silence struck her, and she looked up 
at him wistfully. This sombre mood was so different 
from the smiling congratulations she had received 
from every one else to-day. 

“Are you thinking I am but a dull guest for a 
birthday feast?” he said, divining her thoughts. 
“Tell me what you have been doing all day. Has it 
been as pleasant—as happy—as a birthday should ?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking down at her roses, and 
feeling that the day was so full of happiness now 
that there was no space even for the remembrance of 
the emptiness of some of its hours. “ Yes, we have 
had a very happy day, haven’t we, Dick ?” 

Dick declined to commit himself. 

“Don’t know yet—not over yet,” he said, nodding 
his head, sagely ; and Cecil laughed, and called him 
a philosopher, a title whose length and unintelligi- 
bility hugely delighted him. 
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“Yes,” he said, with dignified satisfaction, “me a 
‘losopher, me is.” 

“ Dick’s is not a bad philosophy,” said Alec ; “we 
will not call any day happy or unhappy till it is over, 
will we, Dick? Not even the days when things go 
so wrong with us that happiness seems an almost 
impossible dream.” 

“Has anything gone wrong with you to-day, Alec ?” 
asked Cecil, struck by the sudden bitterness of his 
tone. 

“ Not more wrong than usual. 
pose a man in my position finds life too delightful ? 

“Do you dislike being at the works so much?” 
she asked, with a sympathy that drew him on, al- 
most against his will. 

“It is not that,” he said, quickly. “No, Cecil, [ 
ain not a foolish boy, to whine that my work is not 
to my taste. It is not that.” 

She did not ask what it was. Perhaps some subtle 
instinct made her shrink from the possible answer, 
as sensitive natures shrink from the rush of an 
over-mastering joy with a sensation almost akin to 
pain. 

He went on, after a pause that would scarcely 
have been perceptible but for the swift suggestions 
with which her fancy filled it. 

“No, it is not that, Cecil. Ican do my work, 
whether I like it or not. But it is an uphill struggle 
for a man who is as poor as Iam. Advancement is 
so slow, and I—I am afraid I want to make haste to 


> 


You do not sup- 


” 


be rich.” 

She looked at him 
seemed like a reproach. 

“ You, Alec ?” was all she said. 

3ut the pain in her face made him exclaim 
quickly, “It is not that I care for money—do not 
fancy that. But as a means to an end I do want it, 
and I have made up my mind to have it.” 

“T don’t think money has much to do with happi- 
ness,” said Cecil, softly. 

“It is easy for you to think so, who have never 
known the want of it. It is not so easy for those 
who for lack of it cannot put forth their hands to 
take happiness when it seems within their reach, 
who must stand aside. fettered, tongue-tied, bound 
by honour as much as by pride, and see it pass them 


with an astonishment that 


by—see it, perhaps, taken by others—— 

“No, no,” she cried, faintly, but he did not seem to 
hear. He was agitated by the vision he had just con- 
jured up, moved as she had never seen him before. 
His teeth were set, and his eyes flashed; almost 
unconsciously his hands were tightly clenched. 

“The poorest hand at the works is happier than I 
am to-night, if he loves a girl in his own sphere, and 
is not afraid to ask her to come and share the 
wretched den he calls his home.” 

“She will not think it a den, perhaps,” said Cecil, 
in a shy, embarrassed whisper. 

“ No—for she has probably been used to nothing 
better.” 


“ And if she had ?” 
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“Then he had better not ask her. In my 


opinion, he has no right to ask her,” said Mr. 
Lyndon. 


“ As if any woman, worth calling a woman, would 
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then paled as suddenly. ‘T'wice his lips parted as if 

to speak, and twice he crushed the words back. 
“Do you think that makes any difference? Because 

a man is poor, need he therefore be mean ?” said Mr, 











“His eyes were on the seat by the great cedar, where Cecil was sitting.”—p. 423. 


care for—for money—or position—or things of that 
sort !” 

“ As if any man, worth calling a man, would drag 
the woman he loved to poverty !” 

“ But—but if the woman were—not poor?” said 
Cecil, very low. She turned away her head, but he 
could see the soft crimson spread to the white- 
ness of the delicate neck. His own face flushed, and 


Lyndon, bitterly. “Can he stoop to take alms from 
the woman he loves; to live on his wife’s bounty ? 
Even the hands at the works have more chivalry than 
that. There’s one of them, that red-headed lad, Tom 
Stokes, who brings messages up here for your father 
sometimes—Tom has seen Miss Baker in the park 
with the children, and has lost his heart to her. I 
daresay she appears an heiress to Tom. She is old 





















Baker’s daughter, and Baker must have got a little 
bit of money that will seem quite a fortune to Tom. 
But he knows his place, and keeps his secret and his 
self-respect. Don’t you think he is right ? 

“Tt depends on circumstances, I suppose,” said Cecil. 
“You know better than I.” 

Her voice sounded even to herself flat and toneless 
and cold. She could only hope it sounded nothing 
else to him—not pained nor disappointed, for instance. 
The thought gave her sudden energy. 

“T have no doubt he is quite right,” she cried ; 
“Jet him keep his self-respect, by all means !” 

“Yes,” said Alec, “that was my advice to him. 
Let him work his hardest and do his best to make 
himself her equal, and then, Cecil, and then——” 

Mr. Lyndon’s eyes were fixed on the western hills, 
where the sun was going down in a pageant of purple 
and gold. The level rays caught his face and seemed 
to transfigure it, and when he spoke, it was no longer 
of Tom Stokes and old Baker’s daughter. 

“Tf ever I am a rich man, Cecil, I will tell you 
what I—what I might have told you to-day, if I had 
Will you wait till then, I 


” 


not been a poor one. 
wonder ?” 

Though the words were a question, he seemed to 
ask it rather of himself than her. Cecil sat still, 
feeling it impossible to speak, and Dick looked from 
one to the other in some perplexity. 

“Why don’t you say nuftin’?” he inquired ; but 
neither answered him—perhaps neither even heard. 

The silence that puzzled Dick was vocal to both, 
informed with the consciousness of each other’s pre- 
sence, full of unspoken pledges and unsealed vows— 
of thoughts that were a tangle of sweetness and pain. 
And by degrees the pain died out, and only the 
sweetness was left. Whatever the future might 
hold or withhold, at least they were together now, 
and life stretched vaguely beautiful before them, and 
the sunset was glorious in the west. 

Love that is true and pure passes almost uncon- 
sciously into aspiration, as flame rises heavenward 
to its source ; and in both their hearts the influence 
of the vesper hour was making itself felt. 

The sun hung so low above the furthest hill that 
it seemed to rest upon it ; the amber glory beneath 
the opening clouds seemed to stretch to the golden 
gates of heaven, while above, in the clear, still sky, 
a star was throbbing faintly, a tiny point of light 
that was lost and found a hundred times in a minute. 
The level light picked out the white chestnut flowers, 
and the lilacs nodding and swaying above their 
masses of green leaves; a thrush was singing in a 
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thorn-bush that was white and sweet with bloom ; 
the gnats were swarming under the boughs of the 
cedar ; the homing bees were flying heavily across 
the lawn to their hives in the gardens behind the 
house ; the butterflies were furling their wings, and 
here and there a moth skimmed into sight. 

Then the sun slid swiftly down till only a curve of 
molten gold showed above the hill. The bird’s song 
ceased, there seemed a thrill of suspense in the air. 

Both Alee and Cecil held their breath. It 
little Dick who called out, in his shrill childish 
voice 

“There, it is gone !” 

“That bright and orbéd blaze,” quoted Cecil ; 
and Dick began to sing in his small, clear treble— 


was 





“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near.” 

The thought had been in Alec’s heart ; but, with 
an Englishman’s reticence, it had found no expression 
till the child’s voice gave it utterance. He joined in, 
and the hymn went on, Mr. Lyndon’s singularly pure 
tenor and Cecil’s fresh youthful tones chiming softly 
with the boy’s lark-like notes. When they ceased, 
the tears stood in Cecil’s eyes; and in Alee’s was a 
far-away look of longing, and contentment, and 
peace. As he gazed into the still evening sky, from 
which the clouds had rolled away, and only the 
golden light was left, it seemed as if the “ earth-born 
clouds” of impatience, and passion, and discontent 
were rolled away also, as if he could never know 
rebellion or distrust again. 

“Do you know another hymn, Dick?” asked 
Alee. “Do you know ‘The sun is sinking fast ?’” 

Dick did not, but he would not own the fact. “ It 
is my bed-time,” he said, with dignity. “Good night !” 

He slid down from Cecil’s knee and went away, 
walking over the long shadows on the lawn, a dainty 
little figure in velvet and lace, and Alec began to sing, 
softly, the hymn he had asked for. 

But now the swect and solemn pause in the “ hurry 
and distraction of life” 
pealed out from the house, and seemed like a recall 


was over, The dressing-bell 
to some lower existence. 

“T must go,” Cecil said, reluctantly, and the 
cousins came up the lawn side by side, and went into 
the house together. 

There was to be a large dinner in Cecil’s honour 
to-night, but as she went up-stairs she felt as if her 
birthday had ended now, and ended with something 
as much better than the grand, formal party, as a 
budding happiness is better than a barren honour. 

(To be continued.) 
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GREAT PREACHERS OF THE PAST. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., CANON OF WINDSOR, AND HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN 


BISHOP JOSEPH HALL. 


HE dawn and progress of 
religious life is some- 
times marked bystrange 

-~, and violent disturbance. 

The new world is bap- 

tised in storm and flood. 

Calm trust is ushered in 

by tempest—Augustine 

and Fuller, Luther and 

3unyan, are examples. 
Some, however, ripen 
into faith without any strange or violent experience. 
Their early years have been so saturated with the 
dew of religious life, their natural constitution and 
temperament have been free from strong or tyran- 
nous passion. No sudden storm is needed to clear 
the air. They grow in the natural order—the blade, 
the ear, the full corn in the ear succeed one another. 
There is a deep and even flowing stream of un- 
ruffled piety in such lives. Called to suffer, they 
are content ; called to serve, they do their duty 
calmly, patiently, and with a tempered and steady 
earnestness. Natural disposition has much to do 
with this, but it will be found often that the in- 
fluence of human piety has been also at work. 

Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, is an example 
of this. He was “aman of a mild, serene, and 
‘alm aspect (who ever saw it ruffled into any 
appearance of disorderly passion ?) and of a quick 
and lively spirit. He was not twice a child 
(though he had lived long enough to have been 
so) but always one in our Saviour’s sense, namely, 
in humility and innocence.” Such is the testi- 
mony of Whitefoot, who preached the funeral 
sermon. This mild and serene piety dawned in 
his earliest years, and was nourished at home. 
His mother’s character and genuine holiness left 
an undying impression upon him. When 
speaking or writing of her, he found it hard to 
check his utterances—‘‘I can hardly take off my 
pen from so exemplary a subject.” ‘ My mother, 
Winifride, was a woman of that rare sanctity 
that, were it not for my interest in nature, I 
durst say that neither Aleth, the mother of that 
just honour of Clareval, nor Monica, nor any other 
of those pious matrons anciently famous for 
devotion, need not disdain her admittance to 
comparison. How often have I blessed the 
memory of those divine passages of experimental 
divinity which I have heard from her mouth.” 

It was the earnest wish of his father and mother 
that he should become a clergyman. From his 
infancy they had devoted him to this sacred 
calling ; but this much-wished-for end was not 






attained without great difficulty. Joseph Hall 
was one of twelve children. His father’s “not 
very large cistern was to feed many pipes besides” 
this one. At one time a scheme was entertained 
of training him for clerical work under a Mr. Pel- 
set, and so avoiding the cost of the University 
education ; and when this difficulty was overcome, 
through the earnest persuasion and generous 
efforts of an elder brother, the cost of the educa- 
tion at Cambridge, after two years’ experience, was 
found too heavy, and he was on the point of 
being removed—indeed, he had actually been 
brought home—when the liberality of an uncle by 
marriage came to the rescue, and enabled him to 
finish his University course. 

The story of his election to a fellowship at his 
college (Emanuel College) exhibits his charac- 
ter. According to the statutes of the college, not 
more than one of the same county could hold a 
fellowship at the same time. Mr. Gilby, tutor 
of the college, belonged to the same town as 
young Hall, who was thus disqualified for 
election. This state of things became known to 
Lord Huntingdon, who immediately determined 
to remove this difficulty by giving Mr. Gilby an 
appointment, which would leave a vacancy at the 
college for Joseph Hall. Everything was so 
arranged, and the examination of competitors for 
the vacant fellowship was commenced, when Lord 
Huntingdon died, and Mr. Gilby was cast adrift. 
Without hesitation young Hall went to the master 
of the college, and, speaking of the hardship of 
Mr. Gilby’s position, asked that the examination 
might be suspended, and Mr. Gilby be reinstated 
in his fellowship. This, however, could not be 
done, and after an examination which lasted 
three or four days, Hall was elected fellow of 
his college ; and was shortly afterwards ordained, 
and was “no niggard of that talent which God 
had entrusted” to him, as he preached in the 
country villages around, and also “in the most 
awful auditory of the University.” 

It is not our purpose to follow all the details 
of his life, but we may touch on the main features 
of a career which Hall himself has pictured with 
quaint and pious pen. While still a fellow of 
his college at Cambridge his name was put for- 
ward for the mastership of Blundel’s School at 
Tiverton, and he seems to have been disposed to 
go, but almost at the same time the rectory of 
Halsted, in Suffolk, was offered to him, and as he 
had been educated for clerical work, he felt that 
a parish had more claim to his services than a 
school. 





























“Sir,” he said to Dr. Chaderton, “ methinks 
God pulls me by the sleeve, and tells me that it 
is His will I should rather go to the east than to 
the west.” 

To the east of England accordingly he went ; 
where he met Miss Winriff of Bretenham, who 
became his wife, and he enjoyed “ the comfortable 
society of that meet help for the space of forty- 
nine years.” He travelled abroad with Sir 
Edmund Bacon ; he met and engaged in contro- 
versy, now with a Jesuit, now with a Carmelite ; 
he visited Ghent, Courtray, Brussels, Namur, 
Liége. At Antwerp, “the paragon of cities,” he 
sheltered himself behind a tall Brabanter, while 
a religious procession passed by, lest “ his willing 
unreverence” should provoke the people. At 
Flushing, his curiosity to see the ancient college 
at Middleburgh was the occasion of his losing his 
passage to England. He returned in time to see 
the ship under sail and carrying away his friends, 
while he was compelled to wait long for “an in- 
convenient and tempestuous passage.” 

He remained at Halsted for about four years, 
when he was moved to the living of Waltham. 
Meanwhile his meditations had been published, 
and had been “ well accepted ” at Prince Henry’s 
Court ; he was called to preach at Richmond 
before the young Prince; and offers of prefer- 
ment and favour were made to him which he 
modestly put from him, and “held close to his 
Waltham.” He worked hard and long here, 
preaching three times in the week, and devoting 
much time to the preparation of his sermons. 
“Yet never durst I,” he writes, ‘ climb into the 
pulpit, to preach any sermon, whereof I had not, 
in my poor and plain fashion, penned every word 
in the same order wherein I hoped to deliver 
it, although in the expression I listed not to 
be a slave to syllables.” 

The religious troubles in the Netherlands, and 
the sad controversies there, led to the Synod of 
Dort. Hall, who had been raised to the deanery 
of Worcester, attended the Synod with other 
English divines. He spent two months there, 
but the unquietness of the nights in those garri- 
son towns, together with his own _ ill-health, 
brought on him miserable sleeplessness; and 
compelled him at length to return home, amid the 
regrets of the assembly and deputies of the states. 
A rich medal of gold, and a portraiture of the 
Synod, were presented to him on his leaving. 

Some little time after his return to England 
the same Arminian and Calvinistic controversy 
which had troubled the Netherlands broke out in 
England. In Hall’s view, there was much mis- 
apprehension in the whole controversy, and he 
endeavoured to effect a peaceful understanding 
between the contending parties. He gathered out 
of Bishop Overall, whose views seemed to him to 
be moderate, and out of the English divines at 
Dort, common propositions to make up a “ body 
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of accorded truths,” in the hope that all outside 
these propositions might be viewed as super- 
fluous. By some these suggestions were well 
received ; but, like all who attempt to make 
peace, Hall was exposed to the misconstruction 
of the irreconcileables on both sides. “I was 
scorched a little with this flame, which I desired 
to quench.” 

A hotter flame awaited him, however, when he 
tried to state, on the grounds which appeared to 
him just and safe, the case of controversy with 
the Church of Rome. 

It thus happened that when he was appointed 
to the Bishopric of Exeter, he went there open 
to the suspicions of many, especially among those 
who thought that he favoured Puritanism; but by 
conciliatory measures and by avoiding all new im- 
positions, by encouraging zealous clergymen, and 
allowing great freedom of lecturing, he managed to 
reconcile and reclaim many. Meanwhile, however, 
dark and troublous times were in store for him. 
The wave of Puritan feeling was growing in the 
country. The very name of Episcopacy was 
becoming unpopular. The bishops were threatened 
with personal violence on their way to the House 
of Lords ; their petition for protection was treated 
as an act of high treason. Some of them, Bishop 
Hall among them, were lodged in the Tower. 
Here he remained from New Years Eve till 
Whitsuntide, when they were released on bail. 
Bishop Hall had, during his stay in London, been 
appointed to the bishopric of Norwich. To Nor- 
wich he went on his release from the Tower, but 
his work and residence there were painful and 
hard. The religious passions of the day were 
abroad ; intolerance and misconception were 
everywhere. He preached, but ever in dread of 
being silenced. 

In the spring of the following year his troubles 
culminated; his house and possessions as bishop 
were sequestrated. In their zeal against prelacy 
the severest inventory of house and furniture was 
made—not so much as a dozen trenchers or his 
children’s pictures were omitted, and even their 
wearing apparel would have been included, but 
that the sheriff and an alderman named Tooly 
decided against such an injustice. But some 
friends were raised up for him. A Mrs. Goodwin 
purchased the furniture and restored it, leaving it 
to Bishop Hall to repay her when he was able. 
In the same spirit Mr. Cook entered into a bond 
to pay for the library, which in this way, and 
out of straitened means, Bishop Hall was able to 
re-purchase. 

Expelled from his house, and debarred from 
discharging his duties any longer as a bishop, he 
retired to Higham, near Norwich, and lived a 
quiet and studious life. To his utmost he was 
charitable, and from his slender purse he sup- 
ported with weekly gifts a certain number of 
poor widows, 
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Here he lived, and here he died, at the age of 
82, in the year 1656. His remains were laid in 
the churchyard of Higham, “I do not hold 
God’s house a meet repository for the dead bodies 
of the greatest saints,” he had written in his will. 
His wish was observed, and so he was buried not 
within the church itself, where he deemed him- 
self unworthy to be laid, but within the shadow 
of it, which he loved. 

“He may be said to have died with the pen in 
his hand. He was commonly called an English 
Seneca, for his pure, plain, and full style—not 
ill at controversies, more happy in comments, 
very good in his characters, better in his sermons, 
and best of all in his meditations.” Such is the 
judgment one writer gives of his works. Gener- 
ally speaking, the judgment has been accepted by 
posterity. Bishop Hall’s complete works have 
been published, and twelve octavo volumes of them 
stand in many libraries ; but for one reader of his 
controversial works, there are fifty readers of his 
sermons, and a thousand of his meditations, 
Literary students will read his satires, and con- 
fess his keenness of observation and vigour of style, 
even though they cannot subscribe to Pope’s opinion 
that they “are the best poetry and truest satire 
in the English language.” Theological writers 
may turn over the pages of his controversial works, 
but so long as people delight in piety there will be 
found many to profit by the quaint mingling of 
devoutness and shrewdness which is found in his 
meditations. These have been printed so often 
and are so easily accessible, that it is only needful 
to allude to them. 

His sermons are less read. We have seen what 
care and pains he bestowed upon them. We also 
know that in preaching he did not bind himself 
down to what he had written. It seems evident 
that he wrote to make his subject and its treat- 
ment perfectly clear, and to avoid slovenliness or 
carelessness of thought and style; but having 
done his best to secure these ends, he gave him- 
self a freedom of nature in delivering the sermons 
he had prepared. These questions of the pre- 
paration of a sermon or speech are always interest- 
ing to the public speaker; but, for the majority 
of readers, the interest is in the discourse itself, 
rather than the methods of preparation. A few 
extracts from such of Bishop Hall’s sermons as 
remain to us will give a fair notion of his teach- 
ing. 

For instance, he teaches what we may call the 
law of spiritual continuity, thus :— 

It is not presumption, but faith, to charge God with thy 
spirit; neither can there ever be any believing soul so 
mean that he should refuse it; all the fear is in thyself. 
How canst thou trust thy jewel with a stranger? What 
sudden familiarity is this? God hath been with thee, and 
gone by thee; thou hast not saluted Him; and now, in all 
the haste, thou bequeathed thy soul tohim. On what ac- 
quaintance? How desperate is this carelessness! .. . 
Be acquainted with God in thy life, that thou mayst make 


Him the guardian of thy soul in thy death. Given up it 
inust needs be, but to Him that hath governed it: if thou 
have given it to Satan in thy life, how canst thou hope God 
will in thy death entertain it? (Passion sermon, p. 45.) 


His fondness for shrewd and quaint similes is 
seen in passages like the following :— 


An honest plain-dealing friend is like those sauces which 
aman praises with tears in his eyes; like a chestnut, which 
pricks the fingers, but pleases one’s taste; or, like some 
wholesome medicinal potion, that distastes us, perhaps 
makes us sick, that it may.healus. (‘The Deceit of Appear- 
ance,” p. 135.) 

Look where you will in God’s Book, ye shall never find 
any lively member of God’s Church compared to any but a 
fruitful tree; not to;a tall cypress, the emblem of un- 
profitable honour; nor to a smooth ash, the emblem of 
unprofitable prelacy, that doth nothing but bear keys; nor 
to a double-coloured poplar, the emblem of dissimulation ; 
nor to a well-shaded plane, that hath nothing but form; 
nor to a hollow maple, nor to a trembling asp, nor to a 
prickly thorn ; shortly, not to any plant whatsoever, whose 
fruit is not useful and beneficial. 

Hear this, then, ye goodly cedars, strong elms, fast- 
growing willows, sappy sycamores, and all the rest of the 
fruitless trees of the earth; I mean all fashionable and 
barren professors whatsoever ; ye may shoot up in height, 
ye may spread far, shade well, show fair; but what are ye 
good for? Ye may be fit for the forest, ditches, hedge- 
rows of the world; ye are not for the true saving soil of 
God’s Israel. That is a vineyard; there !is place for none 
but vines; and true vines are fruitful. He that abideth in 
Me bringeth forth much fruit, saith our Saviour. (‘‘ Bless- 
ings, Sins, and Judgments of God’s Vineyard,”’ p. 314.) 


His use of the system of land tenure in what 
follows may be interesting. 


It can be no offence for me to say that many of you who 
hear me this day are not like to see so many suns walk 
over your ‘heads as I have done. Yea, what speak I of 
this?) There is not one of us that can assure himself of his 
continuance here one day. We are all tenants at will; 
and, for aught we know, may be turned out of these clay 
cottages at an hour’s warning. Oh, then, what should we 
do, but, as wise farmers, who know the time of their lease 
is expiring and cannot be renewed, carefully and season- 
ably provide ourselves of a surer and more enduring 
tenure? (‘‘ Life a Sojourning,” p. 562 ) 

Every cross is not the cross which Christ gives 
us to bear; we well know this, but we often 
forget it. This is the way Bishop Hall reminds 
his hearers of this truth :— 


The envious man is crucified by his own thoughts. He 
needs no other gibbet than another man’s prosperity; 
because another's person or counsel is preferred to his, he 
leaps to hellin his own halter. This man is crucified ; but 
it is Ahitophel’s cross, not Christ’s. (‘‘ The Christian’s 
Crucifixion with Christ,” p. 335). 

For a sympathetic tone he pleads thus :— 

Let no man say, that tears argue weakness; even the 
firmest marble weeps in a resolution of air. . . Tears 
do well in the pulpit. As it is in the buckets of some 
pumps, that water must first be poured down into them, 
ere they can fetch up water in abundance; so must our 
tears be let down, to fetch up more from our hearers. 
(‘The Enemies of the Cross of Christ :” ‘‘ Works,” vol. v. 
p13 

His just scorn of the often meanness of 
posthumous charity is expressed in the little terse 
sentence with which we conclude :— 


He that gives not till he dies, shows that he would not 
give, if he could keep it. (Do., p. 125.) 








—— 








MAY. 
HE faithful swallow, like a lover true, 
Re-seeks the shelter of familiar eaves ; 
With subtle skill the cunning spider weaves 
His silver net all gemmed with morning dew ; 
The landrail in the meadows, all night through, 
Tells forth her one great sorrow and despair, 
And the swift beat of wings upon the air 
Betrays the plover’s flight to pastures new. 
Soft are the winds that linger in the west, 


Green are the grasses, fair the budding flowers, 
Bright is the lamp that lights the glow-worm’s nest, 
And, hope-like, gives most light in darkest hours ; 
While scented hawthorns, blooming by the way, 
Fill up with luxury the lap of May. 
J.T. BurtON WOLLASTON. 
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A BROTHER WON. 


LADYS must come home, Edward.” 

“Must, mother?” 

* Viea.” 

“Tam sorry for it.” 

“ And so am I.” 

Mrs. Mervyn and her son mused. After 
fully ten minutes’ silence the latter spoke 
again. 

“ What do you propose doing with her, mother ?” 

“ Teaching her myself.” 

Edward Hallett looked into his mother’s face. He 
knew every line and expression of it well ; could read 
it as easily as the largest print. It told him nothing 
new. If he expected to find anything to soften 
down the displeasure, or remove the anxiety which 
his knitted brows and compressed lips expressed, he 
was mistaken. 

“You are not equal to it,’ was the comment on 
what he read. 

Mrs. Mervyn tried to smile. 

“Do you doubt my capability?” she asked. 

Edward vouchsafed no reply. 

His silence was suggestive of doubt and dis- 
approval, but he could not argue. He retired into 
his sanctum—his study. 

It was dignified by that name, but it was an ordi- 
nary sitting-room, which had been given up to him, 
no other being available for his purpose. The family 
right had been ceded by degrees. In it was a small 
table, covered with a heavy cloth, on which lay two 
or three books most used by him for reference. Be- 
side it was a chair which might be doubled up and 
moved away at pleasure, or let down into a couch, 
A recess, with book-shelves littered with papers, was 
screened off by a heavy curtain, and one or two 
sketches in water-colours hung on the walls. They 
were Mrs. Mervyn’s work. An old-fashioned escri- 
toire, placed in a favourable light beside the window, 
was also strewn with manuscripts. He was, in 
general parlance, a copyist. 

Working hard at uninteresting employment, after 
hours in an office, with a dull mechanical routine, 
to support his mother, two strong boys, and this one 
little girl, who had been for the past three years at 
a boarding-school. 

Working with a dull, prosaic precision, with but 
one ennobling motive —love for his mother. 

And yet that mother had committed an unpardon- 
able sin in his eyes ; had been weak ; he dared not 
say unworthy. Forgetful of his father’s memory, un- 
mindful of her son’s all-engrossing claims upon her 
affection, she had married, after years of widowhood, 
an officer in the line, somewhat younger than herself. 
Captain Mervyn spent the few hundreds her first 
husband had left in her power, and died on a distant 
battle-field, leaving his widow and three children 
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with no, provision save her. pension, and whatever 
testimony to his worth a grateful country might 
afford. 

Edward Hallett had his father in him; that is, 
the paternal spirit. He grew up grave, reserved, 
painstaking, and conscientious. He never ran through 
money ; but there was little merit in this, seeing he 
had none of his own, and other people showed no 
disposition to trust him with theirs. When, some- 
what late, he made his start in life as clerk and cor- 
respondent for a foreign office, and handled his first 
gold pieces, he remembered at what a cost they had 
been gained, and felt more inclined to hoard than to 
spend. 

He had no chance of hoarding ; they were spent 
for him. Two step-brothers at home and a step-sister 
away had to be provided for. He handed over the 
money to his mother. The making was his respon- 
sibility; the spending hers. 

And now his mother had declared that Gladys 
must come home. He was averse to the proposal. 
He remembered her as a plain uninteresting child ; 
commonplace—very. She would be very much in 
his way. The boys might be banished during the 
day, but she never could be got rid of. Her disagree- 
able influence would be felt everywhere. 

He tossed over his MSS. in mingled perplexity and 
disgust. He took up one or two, and glanced down 
their pages. 

“ Pshaw !” he exclaimed, “ this drudgery is a waste 
of life. The lamp is burning out for nothing. And 
I had hoped to do, and might have done, so much 
better.” 

He did not call things by their right names, or 
reflect that the sacrifice of himself was truly noble. 
On the ruins of his dearest hopes he had risen in 
moral grandeur. 

He went to the recess, and, taking out a few loose 
sheets, read them carefully. And, as he read, a light 
came into his eyes, the lines of the mouth relaxed, 
and Gladys was forgotten. 

But, as he read, he was not alone, for another 
figure seemed to come stealing out of the gloom and 
stand beside him—a tall, slight figure, full of un- 
tutored girlish grace, yet with a dignity which 
might have proclaimed a princess. And, as Edward 
Hallett gazed in thought, his heart thrilled at the 
remembrance of her whose gracious presence had 
beautified his humble room. 

This was the romance of the man’s quiet, prosaic 
life. No one knew of it—not even his mother sus- 
pected it. It was carefully locked away, as it were, 
before he left his study ; and over the lately opened 
page of memory were fastened the strong hasps of 
duty. 

But, while he dreams his own pleasant dreams of 
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what might have been, we may look at a different 
scene. 

It isin an old parsonage in Warwickshire. The light 
of the early summer’s day is lingering still, as if loth 
to depart, touching each object in a pleasant sitting- 
room with a gentle, chastened glory. In the depart- 
ing sunlight sits an elderly lady of pleasing appear- 
ance, and it touches her grey hair and snowy cap 
Her arm encircles a girl of 
about eleven years, who leans against her easy-chair, 


with especial tenderness. 


“You are going home, Gladys?” she is saying. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“ Are you glad, Gladys?” 

“Of course I am,” was the gay response, as the 

girl lifted her head bravely. 
In a moment or two, by a sudden impulse, the 
head bent a little, bowed lower and lower, until 
finally it rested on the lady’s lap, and the child 
gave way to a burst of tears. 

“What is the trouble, dear?” was her friend’s 
tender inquiry. 

Then the secret anxiety came out. 

“There may be no one to feel with me and help 
me to do right.” 

“No one, dear? You must not go home with a 
wrong impression, Gladys. You will not be alone. 
‘When my father and mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up,’ you know. Again, you are too 
young to try to teach; you must submit. You 
have a great work to accomplish, to win your way 
for the Master’s sake, and commend His service ; 
but it must be by patiently and lovingly fulfilling 
the little home duties which lie near your hand. 
Your mother ?” 

“Dear, sweet mamma loves me dearly !” was the 
tender murmur, like the coo of a young dove. 

Was the lady unreasonable ? 
wished for more. 

She was Gladys Mervyn’s preceptress ; the wife 
of the good rector. Her 
called away in youth, but she received three young 
ladies to board and educate with two orphan nieces, 
Strengthened by her counsel, Gladys went home. 

Her mother’s greeting was tender, her younger 


She could have 


own children had been 


brothers’ noisy, her step-brother’s cold in the ex- 
treme. He allowed her to kiss him on the cheek, it 
is true, but there was not a particle of heart in his 
manner towards her. Gladys felt set at a distance 
at once, 

“He 
mental comment she made. 


is cross and disagreeable,” was the first 
She was tolerated—nothing more. He was un- 
loved, and ever must be. 

Such was her childish conclusion, and yet in the 
course of a few days this strange, cold man attracted 
her she knew not why, and drew her irresistibly 
she knew not how. It may have been because he 
had read so much—could exhaust any subject of 
which she was only spelling out the rudiments. It 
may have been because he was so hard to win, and 
something within her—a spirit of which she was un- 
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aware—rose to cope with the difficulty, and said he 
must be won. Seeing his goodness to their mother, 
and uncomplainingly he worked day 
after day, she came at last, in her unreasoning childish 


and how hard 


way, to appreciate and admire him. 

One evening, some weeks later, she was sent with 
a message from her mother to him. As he was not 
in his own room, she knocked timidly at the door of 
the study, and, receiving no reply, ventured on a 
bolder appeal. This also passing without notice, she 
was about to retreat, when the door suddenly opened, 
and her brother bent towards her, silently inquiring 
He stood in clear light, and, for the 
first time, Gladys was struck by his pale face and a 
troubled look in his eyes. Forgetting for a moment 
what she had come to say, the words died upon her 
lips, as with a sudden impulse of sympathy she 
stammered out— 

“Can—can I help you?” 

He stared at the little speaker in sad surprise. 
Then, as the truth dawned upon him, he drew back 
and motioned to her to enter. 

“Why do you think I need help?” he asked, 
almost sternly. 

“You work so hard,” she replied, with pardonable 
equivocation. 

“Ts that all? 

“T felt it.” 

“You are a smart lassie,” he said. “I have 
another question to put to you presently ; but first, 
I must ask why you are here ?” 

Thus recalled to herself, Gladys delivered her 
message, and received some brief directions. 

“ Stay,” continued her brother, as she was about to 
turn away, “I have not put my question yet. Why 
do you wish to serve me?” 

He wanted to test her sincerity. 
imagine she loved him, but 


her mission. 


Did you think I was in trouble?” 


He did not 
was curious to see 
whether she would pretend affection, or retire into 
the stronghold of duty. She did not do either 
directly, as far as he was concerned. She looked 
above and beyond him as she answered simply, with- 
out affectation or pretence— 

“TJ want to please God.” 

The reply was so wholly unexpected, he was 
quite taken aback. Here was a timid, fragile girl 
with no remarkable attainments that he could see, 
professing to be actuated by the highest motive that 
could be set before mortal or even angel. He would 
test her further. 

“ You 
rejoined, 


“ec 


have set a hard task before you,” he 
Love makes it easy.” 

“ Come,” he exclaimed, harshly, “ be honest, child ; 
I hate hypocrisy. Don’t pretend that you love 
God.” 

“ T couldn't,” she said, earnestly, looking up with 
glistening eyes, out of which the soul of truth was 
shining—“ but that He first loved me.” 

It was a problem which Edward Hallett could not 


solve. Gladys was summarily dismissed, though he 
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mentally resolved he would recall the subject and this his own life of self-sacrifice seemed poor 


indeed. 


puzzle it out at leisure. 


Two years passed away. Gladys had become in- 








And in these two years Edward Hallett rose, not 


“*Can—can I help you?’ ”—p. 431. 


deed the light of her home. She was her mother’s 
constant helper, the playmate of the boys, and the 
chosen companion of her grave step-brother. Bit by 
bit, from the moment of her bold confession, he had 
observed her, and, strange as it might appear, he 
Beside 


believed she was influenced as she said, 


only in his office, but to some degree of fame. It 
was to Gladys he first disclosed the secret that he 
had begun to write verses. Her childish delight 
when she saw his name in print could not be re- 
strained, 

In these two years Mrs. Mervyn’s health declined, 



























Reviewing her life, she saw its mistakes, and grieved 
over its failures, but was led, through simple trust 
in the Saviour, to the only solid ground of peace. 
Henceforth, death was not terrible, for 


One whose feet the thorns had wounded, 
Passed that portal and came back. 


Nearing the end of her journey, she saw things in 
a clearer light, and learned to call them by their 
proper day, with 
daughter, she suddenly asked — 

“Gladys, do you think Edward las a trouble out- 
side of his family ?” 

Gladys remembered the day he had opened the 
study door for her, and hesitated, 

“T think I see how great has been his self-sur- 


names. One when alone 


render,” her mother continued, “and I have asked 
God that when he has taken me home it may all be 
made right for him. Oh! Gladys, he has too long 
sacrificed his best earthly hopes for us.” 

And it was all made right. When his mother lay 
in her quiet grave, by one of those strange chances 
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which tear as‘de the veil of misunderstanding and 
reserve, and reveal one to one’s self, Edward Hallett 
discovered that the dream of years might be realised, 
and the desire of his heart fulfilled. 

After Mrs. Mervyn’s death the boys were taken 
the 
widow, but acknowledged the claims of her children. 


by their father’s brother, who had neglected 


Gladys was her step-brother’s special charge, and he 
She was sent back to the 
quiet parsonage to complete her education; but her 
He had come at 
last to love her, and never lost the confidence which 


would not give it up. 
brother's home was open to her. 


was awakened on that dav when she first came to his 
study and acknowledged the secret of her well- 
doing. 

When Gladys came home for her holidays she 
found the house beautified by the influence of a good 
and lovely woman. She was the ruling spirit of the 
poet’s dreams, as well as the ruling spirit of his 
household. Under her gracious rule, as gentle and 
winning as sunshine or air, Edward Hallett’s life 
blossomed into rich fruit and living service at last. 
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(SHORT MEDITATIONS 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR 


HOME WEALTH, 


“T dwell among mine own people.”—2 Kin@s iv. 13. 


OLY Scripture lays everything 
under contribution for our 
teaching. The earth with the 
waving grass, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, with the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land ; the 
water, with its ocean-tossings 
and its storm on Gennesaret, 
and its waters of Shiloah which 
go softly ; the hail which runs along 
the ground, and the dewdrop which 
nourishes a tender herb; the wan- 
derer from his home, and the woman who dwells 
contentedly in hers ; fatherhood, motherhood, sis- 
terhood, brotherhood, the hoary head, the little 
child, places, persons, things, are all made vocal 
to such as have ears to hear the voice of God, 
which speaks not only amid the trees of the 
garden, but from every sight we can see, and 
every sound we can hear. 

It would be strange indeed if, where all can 
witness for God, to “ Home” alone it were for- 
bidden to speak. True! it may be able to speak 
with only a still small voice--but God was in 
the still small voice of old ; and it is in that He 
is generally heard now. 

952 
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In no other way let us expect to hear the voice 
of Home, in none other let us wish to hear it, in 
none other Jet us think that it would be better 
if we could hear it. Why should we wish the 
voices of home to be loud, and its memories hard 
in outline and garish in colour ; when the whole 
world is so full of what is harsh and grating? 
ought we not to be thankful for even the remem- 
brance of some tender tones? Why should we 
wish it to have a trumpet tongue, even to recall 
the wanderer before whom this preacher is brought 
as a last resource, when every other argument 
has been urged in vain? Our clumsy choice 
would turn against ourselves. Home would have 
no power with any hardened heart, except it were 
spoken of softly. When it came to the prodi- 
gal’s thought, whispering of bread enough and 
to spare, it was with the softness of an echo 
from a far-off place. It did not startle and repel 
—it wooed and won. “ [ will arise and go tomy 
Father.” 

Home could not have been left out of the great 
cloud of Scripture witnesses to man, without 
leaving that cloud unshaded, unsoftened at its 
edges, whatever lightning powers it might have 
slumbering in its depths. 

And here, in the portion from which we have 
taken our text, we have Holy Scripture saying 
something about Home. 

This was a home where 


selfishness did not 
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dwell. Its heads did not think only of them- 
selves. They showed kindness to the man of 
God who came to their door a wayfarer. They 
expected nothing in return ; but of pure goodness 
opened heart and hearth to one who did not even 
make on them any claim. 

There are homes where selfishness is the lead- 
ing principle ; and, oh! how many blessings are 
missed in those homes. Had the man of God 
passed this dvor it would have been really the 
passing by of life, and sunshine, and joy for ever ; 
for the Shunamite’s child would never have been 
born ; and ee he died, the prophet would never 
have been known as a friend to be applied to in 
the direst hour of need. Alas! life, and sunshine, 
and sympathising and powerful help for our times 
of need are often shut out from one home and 
another, because the spirit of selfishness is there, 
and men reap even as they sow. You who have 
happy homes, do what in you lies, that the Spirit 
of selfishness be not the spirit of your home. 

The Shunamite’s was a home where others were 
blessed. Let us try and make our homes the same. 
Let not the one thought of home be how much 
pleasure we can get ourselves; let us think of being 
a spring of happiness to others too. 

Hers too was a home within the limits of which 
perfect happiness was found. It was the happi- 
ness of content. The Shunamite did not want to 
wander far afield, or gad hither and thither with a 
restless spirit ; the day brought its own duties and 
simple pleasures, and she was at peace. She knew 
that there were flowers growing at her own door, 
and a vine creeping round her own house, and 
she did not think all other flowers brighter, all 
other grapes sweeter. She was, no doubt, from 
what we read of her, one of those who love and was 
loved—and so was rich ; so rich that she needed 
nothing from the captain of the host, or even 
from the king. Happy indeed are they who are 
such in themselves that the world’s great things 
become so small to them as to enable them to say, 
in the spirit in which the Shunamite said it, “I 
dwell among mine own people.” 


HUMAN INSUFFICIENCY. 

“That every one of them may take a little.”—JOHN Vi. 7. 

Human nature—or man acting in his natural 
powers—can only go thus far, and no farther. 
We can all do such and such things with the 
natural powers which we possess; but these can 
be always subjected to a strain too great for 
them, when they will certainly fail. These 
strains often come upon us in both temporal and 
spiritual things ; and unless we have something 
to depend on beyond human means, we shall not 
be equal te the occasion, whatever it may be. 

Our Lord has put to Philip a question which 
it was above human nature to answer, but Philip 
does not see that. He addresses himself to the 


problem put to him by Christ, only from its 
human side ; and consequently, the only answer 
he can give is one, we might almost say, of blank 
despair :—‘“ Whence shall we buy bread, that these 
may eat?” ‘Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them that every one of them 
may take a little.” 

The Apostle here is acting in nature ; he could 
only see as far as nature could carry him; and 
with the natural eye, he could only behold five 
thousand hungry people, the situation in which 
they were, with no shops near from which to buy ; 
and probably without sufficient money in the com- 
mon purseto purchase, even if the bread were there. 

What the Apostle should have done is this— 
and it is very easy for us to see it now, though 
it was not so easy for him, with all the hungry 
people before him, with such a hard question put 
to him suddenly, with his imperfect faith—he 
should have at once, with all reverence, thrown 
the Lord’s question back upon Himself, and asked 
Him to answer it, saying, “ Lord, Thou knowest.” 

There are difficulties in life, both temporal and 
spiritual, which can be met only by our throwing 
them on God. If we try to cope with them by 
our natural powers, we shall fail. 

And there are questions, too, which will often 
arise in our minds, which are too hard for us; our 
natural reason can never answer them. But it 
does not follow on that account thatthey cannot be 
answered. They are merely beyond the range of 
human capacity. They are not beyond the reach 
of a satisfactory answer, or perhaps a very 
wonderful and delightful answer, and one far 
beyond anything we could have thought of; but 
it is an answer which lies hid in the breast of 
God, and which He only can reveal. Jesus 
Himself knew what He would do. The lesson to 
us is to refer hard things aid hard questions to 
God Himself ; not to approach them as though we 
were strong enough to deal with them ; not to say, 
There is no solution to this difficulty, no way out 
of this dilemma, because I do not see it. 

And what was all that Nature could show 
Philip? Just the insufficiency of means. No 
place where they could buy bread, and probably 
no money, or at any rate, not money enough, with 
which to buy it. 

Very often this is all that we can show our- 
selves. And it shows us how sad our state 
would be if we were to be left to ourselves. 
Even in earthly things we see the medicine the 
physician gives, but it is not equal to coping with 
our disease ; we count up the money we possess, 
but it is not enough to purchase what is required. 
And in matters spiritual, what answer can nature 
give to many of the questions asked about them 4 
How wilt thou conquer this temper? How wilt 
thou attain to this grace? We survey our former 
efforts ; we see how little they have availed ; how 
insufficient they are and must be ; then, with the 
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“Soon as our hearts are riven, z 


Thou bidst their anguish cease.” 
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light of this teaching to guide us, we must say, 
Thou, and Thou only, knowest, O Lord, what 
should be done under these circumstances, and 
how it can be done ; do Thou undertake for me. 

We see, too, how nature could prompt only to 
very limited action. It could not aspire to great 
things. It must act within its own range—that 
is, the seen, and what is well known to be 
possible. If there had been plenty of bread to 
be bought, and plenty of money with which to 
buy it, all the multitude might have had enough; 
but even if the bread had been there, it was quite 
plain that their means would have not allowed 
them to buy in the ordinary way as much as 
would have fed every one to the full; the bounds 
of the possible were to them something very 
limited. Man’s most, ‘‘ two hundred pennyworth,” 
would be productive of but very little. 

Yes, if we look to what we have ever done, 
and, considering our weakness, what we are ever 
likely to do, how small it is! If left to ourselves, 
we can only think “ littles” at the very best ; we 
can only do “littles” too. Out of our little 
thoughts will come little acts. 

A temporary makeshift was all that Philip 
could think of ; he never spoke of their being 
filled, but only of having each one “a little.” 
So, for want of looking to God, and depending 
only on our own sight, we live in a whole world 
of makeshifts. 

We only contemplate doing things in part ; we 
think perfection in this and that wholly un- 
attainable—perfection—I do not mean abso- 
lutely true perfection in the sight of God, but 
perfection, speaking after the manner of men. 
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To fill the multitude at the present time, was 


perfection of action on Christ’s part, only 
according to the possibilities of the present time 
and state; they would hunger again ; to hunger 
no more belongs to the time when the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
His people. 

Christ thought of doing the fulness of what 
was required now; the act was perfect as far as 
it went ; it met in fulness the present need. 

As to us, we are, and we must be, straitened 
everywhere in the human means. We must in 
our experiences come up to points from time to 
time when we shall realise emptiness in our 
own selves; the conditions and circumstances of 
human life make this unavoidable. God intends 
that it shall be so. It is thus we are taught the 
lesson of dependence which we so greatly need. 
But if we are also taught the lesson which this 
miracle is calculated to teach us, we shall see 
that in all such circumstances Christ is with us ; 
He Himself knowing both what He can and what 
He will do. 

And if we be constrained or overborne by the 
circumstances of our life, or circumstances of any 
kind, not to rise, or not to be able to rise to any 
great or grand thoughts, is it not a comfort to 
think that all is not lost, if Christ be with us? 
He can rise to the height of the emergency, 
whatever it may be, even as He did here. He 
can do for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 

Christ’s answers to Philip’s “ littles ” were, all 
the people fed, and baskets full of fragments re- 
maining. He does, as the Apostle says, “‘ exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 
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“Forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.”—Epn. iv. 32. 
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LORD of all creation, 
In Whom we breathe and live, 
Who for our souls’ salvation 
Thine only Son didst give ; 
How little have we paid Thee 
The service Thou dost claim ! 
How oft denied, betrayed Thee, 
And put to open shame! 


Yet when we make confession, 

And own that we have erred, 
By infinite transgression, 

In thought and deed and word ; 
Soon as our hearts are riven, 

Thou bidst their anguish cease, 
We lift our heads, forgiven, 
And rise, and go in peace. 


But if some heart beside us 
Hath wrought us spite or ill, 
Hath grieved us, or denied us, 
Or balked our wayward will ; 
Although he come repenting, 
And our forgiveness pray, 
Unmoved and unrelenting 
We frown his suit away. 


Whene’er in wrath we harden, 
O Father, bring to mind 
Our trespass and Thy pardon 

So infinitely kind ; 
Our hearts toward each other 
Shall turn in pity thus, 
And each forgive his brother, 
As Thou forgivest us. 
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HOW BENNY 


WENT HOME, 


A SEQUEL TO “ONE OF HIS LITTLE ONES.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
NCLE NAT,” Benny said, one evening 
when Mr. Lever came, as usual, to sit 

a while with the child, after the day’s 

business was ended, “it’ll soon be 

time for Bobby to come away, won't 
it ?” 
“ Bobby !” exclaimed Mr. Lever, angrily ; 
“T thought you’d forgotten Bobby by this 
time.” 

“Oh no, dear Uncle Nat,” Benny said, earnestly, 
“T lie and think of him, and wonder what he does 
and what they say to him. Poor Bobby! Do you 
think he ’ll do it again, Uncle Nat ?” 

“T expect he will, Benny,” Mr. Leer replied, 
repressing, for Benny’s sake, the desire te add some- 
thing sharp. 

“He was so hungry, and he stopped all night in 
that dark areh, Uncle Nat,” Benny said, with a 
shiver, “and no one’s never kind to him; I wish 
they was!” 

“Look here, Benny,” Mr. Lever said, “if it Il do 
you good, Bobby shall come and see you. [ll go 
and fetch the young scapegrace myself, and bring 
him straight here.” 

“Oh, how nice that would be!” Benny cried, his 
eyes brightening. ‘‘ Dear Uncle Nat! I do like that 






sO. 

“T believe you love that imp much more than 
me,” said Mr, Lever, with a touch of bitterness, 

“Dear soul, no,” chimed in Miss Janie, with wo- 
manly amiability, “he’s always talking about you, 
I’m sure.” 

Benny slipped his shadowy hands into Mr, Lever’s, 
and whispered softly— 

“Dear Uncle Nat!” 

The little jeweller was satisfied. 

“Will you sit on my knee a bit by the fire?” he 
asked ; then wrapped the child in a blanket and 
carried him to the fire, where they sat some time, 
neither speaking a word, Benny nestling down in 
the arms that held him so lovingly. 

As Mr. Lever put the child back into bed, he was 
suddenly struck by his light weight. It might have 
been an infant he was lifting. 
late how many days were left before he could bring 
Bobby, and fell back upon the idea that Bobby’s 
coming was to be the turning point. 

“The child’s been fretting about him all the time, 
instead of forgetting him,” he said to himself. ‘‘ What 
a fool I was not to promise him the little monkey 
should come. "I would have cheered him up. What 
a blind idiot, not to think of it before!” 

The idea took such hold of Mr. Lever’s mind that 
he could hardly wait with any sort of patience for 
the day of Bobby’s release. At an early hour he 


He began to caleu- 


put aside his work and went on the errand from 
which he hoped so much. 

A motley crowd of people were waiting with him 
outside the prison gates for the discharge of the 
prisoners—draggled women, stolid men, widowed 
mothers, tearful and = shamefaced, while others 
laughed and jeered. Some few earnest men, waiting 
with words of kindness and mercy to reclaim any 
who would listen to their loving entreaties. ’ 

At last the gates were opened, and the wretched 
crew began to straggle out. They were, for the most 
part, men with don’t-care, stolid faces, and of all ages, 
from old ones, white-haired, to mere boys. Mr, 
Lever had worked himself into a state of mind 
difficult to describe. Fear and hope for Benny, 
anger against Bobby, fear, lest after all the promises 
he had made, he should miss the young recreant, 
whom he so ardently wished to see, and yet hated 
the sight of. 

It was these mingled feelings that made him seize 
Bobby roughly by the arm, when at last the young 
criminal of twelve emerged from the gates, with the 
rough words, “ Now, you young scamp, you’ve got to 
come along with me.” 

“Who says so?” Bobby replied, defiantly, shaking 
himself free. “Ulloa! it’s you, is it? What @ you 
want along 0 me?” 

“T don’t want you,” Mr. Lever exclaimed. “ It’s 
Benny wants you—Benny, what’s never been the 
same boy since you took to thieving, for always 
fretting about your bad ways.” 

“Look ’ere,” cried Bobby, defiantly, “while I 
was in there, I had jolly warm things, not a bit like 
these, and vittles reg’lar, without no bother. If 
nobody won't give me nothin’, ain’t I better off in 
there? P’raps you ain't fit to gnaw your fingers 
a’most every day. I don’t want to steal no more 
than you.” 

“You ought to be earning something,” Mr. Lever 
replied, more gently. 

“So I do, when there’s anything to do,” the boy 
replied ; “and get it taken all, if I goes home, so I 
sleeps out-o’-doors most nights. “Tain’t no good you 
talking ; you don’t know nothin’ about it.” 

“People wouldn’t believe that there could be such 
a wretched neglected boy as this, with all the schools 
and homes there are in London,” Mr. Lever reflected. 
“ Anyway, they seem all to have missed him.” 

Which was true enough of Bobby, and many 
another, in this great City. 

“Where are we a-goin’ now?” Bobby presently 
asked. 

‘“* Home, to Benny,” Mr. Lever replied, eurtly. 

“Oh, well, I'll come, if you ’ll keep a civil tongue 
in your head; but I ain’t a-goin’ to be bullied,” 
Bobby replied, with a side glance at Mr. Lever’s face, 
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which betrayed only too plainly that, for some reason 
or another, he was bent on having Bobby accompany 


him. 
The boy shuflled along in his miserable old boots, 
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straight up-stairs, with an entire forgetfulness of such 
matters as eating and drinking, which Bobby thought 
showed very bad manners indeed. 

The bare little bed-room which, in past days, Mr, 
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revolving many things in his mind. He took occa- 
sionally a furtive peep at Mr. Lever’s face, as if to 
search out the motive of this sudden interest in him ; 
not that he felt any fear, for he considered himself 
quite a match fora far more subtle personage than 
his present companion. A hurd life and bad com- 
panions had not improved Bobby. When they 
arived at the shop, Mr, Lever marched the boy 
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““They sat some time, neither speaking a word.”—p. 436. 


Lever had shared with Benny was now given up en- 
tirely to the little invalid and his nurse, and had as- 
sumed a cosy habitable look under Miss Janie’s care. 
Bobby stood a moment in the doorway, gazing 
with all his eyes at the wasted little figure in the 
bed. Benny turned his head, and, seeing who was 
standing there, gave a little cry of delight, and 
stretched out his hand to Bobby to come near, 
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For a moment Bobby looked round the room, and 
from one to another of its occupants, with a question- 
ing scared look, which was quickly followed, how- 
ever, by the indifferent reckless sort of air with which 
he had walked by Mr. Lever’s side. 

“Look here, Benny,” Mr. Lever said, cheerfully, 
“here’s your beloved Bobby. Now, have you got 
all you want, and will you look sharp and get well, 
eh, Benny? Come on, Miss Kimper, you and me’ll 


- go and have a bit of dinner, and leave them to them- 


selves a bit.” 

Miss Janie looked very askance at the ragged little 
urchin as she smoothed the sheets and gave Benny a 
dose of medicine before obeying Mr. Lever’s wishes, 
then followed him with an expression of strong dis- 
approval. 

Bobby stood looking awkwardly at Benny when 
they had gone. There was no awkwardness about 
Benny. He would have thrown his arms round the 
delinquent’s neck, and kissed him as heartily as in 
past days, had he been strong enough to do so. As 
it was, he could only take hold of his hand and ask 
him— 

** Are you hungry now, Bobby dear ?” 

“ Nothin’ to speak of,” Bobby replied, but his eyes 
fell greedily on the oranges and biscuits that stood 
on a little table by the bed. 

“ Do take ’em, Bobby,” the child said. 
you 'd like to have some.” 

But Bobby resisted the temptation, declaring that 
them things weren’t up to much for hunger. The 
forlorn starving lad, who had stolen food, had still a 
sense of honour which prevented him taking the sick 
child’s delicacies. 

“Sit here close by me,” Benny said, “and tell me 
what they did to you, Bobby.” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” Bobby replied, recklessly ; 
“ tain’t so bad as starvin’ an’ that like.” 

“ Bobby,” said Benny, very wistfully, ““you wouldn't 
do it again, would you?” 

“Not if I ain’t obliged,” Bobby replied. 

“But, Bobby, if you are wicked, you won’t never 
be able to go to the nice home where the angels live.” 


“T know 


Bobby almost laughed outright. “TI don’t know 
nothin’ about that sort o’ home,” he said, snecringly, 

“T wish you did,” Benny said. “It’s where I’m 
goin’ to live, and I should like you to come too, some 
day, Bobby.” 

“Td like best to have a home I could know some. 
thin’ about, with plenty o’ grub,” Bobby replied, “ like 
you’ve had, Benny. You always was a lucky chap,” 

“You wouldn’t never want to do it any more then, 
would you, Bobby,” Benny asked entreatingly. 

“T ain't quite a fool,” Bobby replied, contemptu- 
ously. “Skilly an’ ’ard mattresses is better than arches 
an’ nothin’ to eat, but tain’t to be spoke of along o’ 
sich a place as this.” 

Benny put up his little thin hand, and softly drew 
Bobby’s cropped prison head down on to the pillow 
beside his own. “If Uncle Nat ’ud let you come an’ 
live with him, wouldn’t that be nice, Bobby!” he said, 

“ But he won't,” Bobby replied. ‘‘ He won't have 
nothin’ to do with a bad ’un like me, ’tickler when 
he’s got you.” 

“ No, not while he’s got me,” Benny assented ; “ but 
Uncle Nat’s very kind; you don’t know how good he 
is, Bobby. You wouldn't never tell him stories, nor 
serve him bad, if he did take you, Bobby ? Oh, Bobby! 
please do promise very faithful that you wouldn't.” 

Bobby was silent, only a restless wriggling of his 
head on the pillow showed that he was uncomfortable 
about something. Presently he said, in a hurried, 
half frightened voice— 

“ Ain’t you soon goin’ to get well, Benny ?” 

“T don’t think I want to,” Benny replied, dreamily. 
“T gets so tired, Bobby, and then I think how nice 
it ud be, to be with the child-angels what sing so to 
me. Uncle Nat’s the only thing what makes me 
feel sorry, but then I unink there’d be room for you, 
Bobby dear ; an’ if Uncle Nat got fond of you, it 
wouldn’t matter. You’d be——” 

The children were interrupted by Miss Janie, who 
came to give Benny a few spoonfuls of custard she 
had made for him, and to bid Bobby go down and 
get some dinner, which the hungry lad was only too 


glad to do, (To be continued.) 








THE YOUNG MEN OF SOCIETY. 


Ill._THE CHRISTIAN AND THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘ ECCE VERITAS,’ 


ESG|HE late Dr. Boaz, missionary to Cal- 
cutta, told how, in the course of his 
ministrations, a poor Hindoo youth 
came to him begging to be made a 
Christian. The missionary said, 
“Tt is impossible, my dear boy, 
for me to make youa Christian. It is possible 
for you to become a Christian only through the 
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Lord Jesus Christ. Pray to Him.” Dr. Boaz 
saw the youth a short time afterwards, and found 
him full of joy, and declaring that Christ had 
taken possession of his heart. When asked why 
he thought so, he replied, “I prayed, and said, 
‘O Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a 
Christian!’ and He was so kind that He came 
down from heaven and has lived in my heart ever 
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since.” This beautiful and touching simplicity of 
the young Hindoo’s prayer is suggestive of many 
thoughts. 

There are multitudes of young men in society 
called “Christians,” to whom the title does not 
strictly belong. With some the term “ Christian” 
is nothing more than a geographical description 
to which their horse or dog has as good claim as 
they. With others the word is used in a 
nominal sense, and is claimed not because they 
were born in a land upon which the light of the 
cross has fallen, but because they now and then 
observe some merely external ritual. There are 
young men called “Christians ” who in principle 
are infidels, and who in practice pursue a course 
wholly hostile to the career of Jesus, There are 
men called “Christians ” who are foremost in the 
world’s gayest pursuits, whose ways and words 
will not bear close investigation, who are guilty 
of gross frauds, who are habitually deceptive, 
truthless, intemperate, and malicious. ‘Such 
persons,” says John Howe, “are called Christians 
just with as much propriety as you would call a 
picture of a man—a man; though perhaps not 
altogether with that propriety either, for a truly 
good picture is more like a man than such per- 
sons are like a real Christian.” 

Whilst lamenting that our holy religion has 
suffered, and is suffering, so grievously in the 
estimation of men because of such characters, we 
yet rejoice that there are in society bands of truly 
consistent followers of the God-man—young men 
who possess the power of godliness as well as the 
form, to whom religion is a vital and vitalising 
principle, and to whom the name “ Christian” 
justly belongs. 

In describing a truty Christian young man we 
should first say he believes in Christ. Belief is a 
compound term, embracing not only the assent of 
the understanding, but the repose of the heart. 
It is possible to give mental credence to all that 
the historic page teaches concerning the character 
and work of Jesus, and not be a Christian. But 
it is not possible to be a Christian without 
receiving the testimony given concerning Christ. 
Intellectually the Christian believes that Jesus 
was with the Eternal Father before all worlds ; 
that in the fulness of His affection, He stooped to 
earth and took the lowest place in order to redeem 
the world; that with perfect integrity He lived, 
blending in His life the real and the ideal ; that 
with unequalled agony He trod the winepress 
alone ; that as a King His diadem was a crown of 
thorns, with blood-drops for rubies, and His 
proclamation the insulting scroll nailed over His 
drooping head on the cross of Calvary ; that by a 
life of spotless holiness and a death of sacrifice, 
He procured eternal redemption for all who will 
accept it; that He has ascended to the right 
hand of the Father, and waits with unspeakable 
Willinghood to welcome all who come to Him, 
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Such truths as these the Christian accepts. He 
prizes them before all other truths, and he is deaf 
to the sophistry which strives to overthrow them. 
sut whilst his intellect grasps these solemn and 
beautiful facts, his heart makes them internal 
sovereignties. Whilst his understanding assents 
to these truths, His soul yields to their ruling 
force. 

The facts concerning Christ are not merely 
outward ; they enter the soul in their moral 
relation so that the heart has spiritual sym- 
pathy with them. New and blessed emotions 
arise within. The divinity of Christ awakens 
adoration ; the gracious condescension of Christ 
begets gratitude ; His peerless example animates 
to imitation ; His atonement trains the soul to 
trust ; His promises hush the heart to rest ; His 
promised reappearance feeds and fans the spirit’s 
hope ; the ultimate glorious reign of Christ is the 
daily object of exultant expectation. Thus the 
man so thoroughly receives what is written of the 
Saviour, that the reception more or less dominates 
over his entire being and life-course. 

Then to this belief in Christ we should add 
imitation of Him. This is something infinitely 
higher than the imitation of Christians. There 
have been many saints of whom the world was 
not worthy, but not one of them whilst here was 
perfect. Imitation of them exposes to the danger 
of copying their faults. The best display of re- 
ligion in the militant Church is comparatively 
shadowy. There is all the difference between 
Christ and the Christian as he is now that there is 
between the model who sits for his bust, and the 
marble in the studio, which, under the sculptor’s 
touches, is being worked into a resemblance of the 
sitter. If you work from an imperfect statue, with 
all its roughness and feebleness, rather than from 
the living form, you will have a duplication of 
faults. 

The Christian must point the arrow of his as- 
piration to something higher, nobler, diviner than 
mere creature perfection. He goes direct to the 
great and glorious original—Christ. He sees 
that whatever is good and winsome in dignified, 
fearless, heroic man, in modest, thoughtfui, mer- 
ciful woman, or in submissive, teachable, cling- 
ing childhood, may be found in Christ. Gather- 
ing up all the fragments of virtue that lie 
scattered over the fields of history, and amalga- 
mating them, he finds they come short of the 
absolute completeness of Jesus. He sees Im- 
manuel to be like a perfect, flawless, many-sided 
diamond which reflects some beauteous beams of 
light from its facets whichever way it may be 
viewed. The prayers of Christ become the 
Christian’s models of fervour and faith. His love 
for and submission to His father ; His affection, 
self-sacrifice, and pity for the brotherhood ; His 
firmness in temptation, and His fidelity in duty, 
become the text of the believer’s earthly existence, 
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Having received Christ Jesus the Lord, the 
Christian walks as He walked. 

This imitation of Christ to a large extent em- 
braces obedience to Christ, which also char- 
acterises a true Christian. In social life the 
loudest and strongest professions of attachment 
to a person are hollow if the desires and wishes 
of the person professedly loved are constantly 
thwarted. Much more empty and valueless are 
avowals of discipleship to Christ if Christ’s 
express precepts are neglected and contemned. 
A true Christian addresses his heart as the 
Mother of Jesus addressed the servants at the 
wedding feast of Cana :—-“‘ Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.” Nothing will compensate for 
the absence of obedience to Christ. Real love 
will not rest in feeling; it will expire unless it 
evince itself in action. Call not that young man 
a Christian who is heedless of the Saviour’s com- 
mands. The words of the Divine Teacher are 
clear on this matter, when He said, ‘ Not every- 
one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven ; but he who doeth 
the will of My Father, Who is in heaven.” “If 
any man love Me, he will keep My command- 
ments.” “Tle that hath My commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me.” 

Such is a Christian young man—one who 
believes in Christ, imitates Christ, and obeys 
Christ. 


“Who would not be a Christian? I have seen 
Men shrinking from the term as if it brought 
A charge against them. Yet the honoured name 
Is full of gentlest meaning. Odours rise, 

And beauty floats around it; from its eyes 
Great tears of heavenly sympathy descend ; 
And mercy, soft as Hermon’s fragrant dew, 
Springs in its heart, and from its lips distils, 
I’ve seen it press an infant to its breast 

And kiss away its troubles; seen it take 

An old greyheaded man, oppressed with years, 
And wrinkled o’er with sorrow, and disclose 
A prospect to his vision which hath made 
The old man sing with gladness; seen it lay 
Its soft hand gently on the blind and lame, 
And lead them safely home, and seen it stoop 
To the vile outcasts of society, 

Whose character was odious in the streets, 
And bring them back to virtue and to God.’’ 


It is generally from the ranks of Christian 
young men that genuine philanthropists are 
drawn, The word philanthropist, formed of 
two Greek words, pirew, to love, and avOpwTros, 
% man, signifies one who loves mankind. That 
there have been hearts moved with true compas- 
sion for others, and set upon helping them, with 
out the Christian faith of which we have just 
treated, cannot be questioned. But the brightest 
specimens of philanthropy and the largest number 
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THE QUIVER. 


of philanthropists, have been those who were in- 
fluenced by the love and life of Jesus. 

None ever more fully inculcated the duty of 
affection for and consideration of men than Christ, 
He summed up the ten commandments in two ; 
one of which was, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” He Himself went about doing 
good, displaymg deep sympathy with the dis- 
tressed, relieving the afflicted, supplying the 
necessities of the impoverished, and throwing 
some gleam of light into darkened homes and 
despairing hearts. He who is a true Christian 
will be a true philanthropist. He will not live 
for himself, but for God, and the good of men. 
Thus it comes to pass that in every century of 
the Christian era there have been young men 
ready to deny self, to abandon the prospects of 
worldly honour and success, and give their time, 
talents, and energies to the work of mitigating 
human woes and elevating human thought. 

Happy is the young man who is thus bent on 
being good and doing good! Thrice happy he who, 
loving Christ, seeks to bring his brother-men to 
Christ! There are unspeakable rewards awaiting 
him here and hereafter, How prettily this is 
taught by the legendary story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary, who, in the thirteenth century, lived in 
the Castle of Wartburg. She was eminent for 
her piety and charitable deeds. It is said that 
one day she started from the castle with the 
intention of visiting some poor families in the 
suburbs of Eisenach. She carried with her a 
supply of bread, meat, and eggs. As she was 
walking the path which led from the castle, she 
met her husband just returning from the chase, 
and he, seeing her burdened, desired to see what 
she carried. Elizabeth was confused at being 
thus discovered in her work of quiet unosten- 
tatious usefulness, and pressed her mantle tightly 
over her burden. Her husband, still insisting, 
playfully drew aside the robe, and there beheld— 
so says the legend—nothing but clusters of the 
most exquisite and fragrant red and white roses, 
more beautiful than any which grow on this earth 
in summer season, and it was then the depth of 
winter. The husband also beheld a supernatural 
glory sitting on her face and marking every 
feature. Overawed with surprise, gratitude, and 
delight, he took one of the flowers of paradise, 
put it in his bosom, and bade his pious wife go 
on her way and execute her benevolent mission. 
Young man, would you produce the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness in your daily life? Would 
you have your resolutions blossom into heavenly 
actions? And, when you pass away, would you 
leave a memory fragrant of goodness to all ages? 
Then be a genuine Christian philanthropist. 
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VIEWS OF PRAGUE, 


HEROES OF THE FAITH. 
VIIL—JEROME OF PRAGUE. 
(B. 1378; d. May 30th, 1416). 


“Ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my sake. . . . But when they shall lead you, and deliver you 
up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate: but whatsoever shall be given 
you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost.”—Sr. MARK xiii. 9, 11 





IKE to the changeful many-voictd wind— Learnéd and eloquent beyond the hour, 
Soft as the whispers of the summer breeze, His wondrous gifts had force awhile to stay 
Pleading as gusts that wail through autumn The wrath of rulers, monks and _ prelates 
trees, grim ; 
Fierce as the storm that leaves a wreck behind— Yet, humble as a child with his great power, 
So was Jerome, Jerome of Prague, whose mind He took no thought before what he should 
Laid itself bare in such grand harmonies say, 
Of thought and speech, that raging enemies But trusted all to God, Who spoke through 


In chains of awe-struck silence were confined, him, GEORGE WEATHERLY, 











| SCRIPTURE 
| LESSONS ON 
No. 24. AARON THE HIGH PRIEstT.—Parrt I. 
Scripture to be read—Exod. xeviii., xxix, (parts of). 
NTRODUCTION. Till time of 
Moses no one set apart formally 
for office of ministry ; ask for some 
who brought their own offerings for 
themselves (Gen. iv. 3,4). But Cain 
was a farmer and Abel a shep- 
herd. Noah acted on behalf of 
his family when leaving the ark, 
but then went on with usual life. 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, was priest 
and prince in Midian. This union of 
two offices common then, as among 
Arab Sheikhs now. Aaron the first 
solemnly dedicated to office of priest and that alone. 

I, AARON’s CALLING. (Read xxviii. 1—3.) By 
whom was he called to the office? Did not take it 
upon himself (Heb. v. 4). Who was joined with him in 
the office 2? Thus priesthood would remain unchange- 

ii ably in one family. Once a rebellion made by some 
Ht disaffected persons—Korah, and others of same tribe 
i —against Aaron. God punished them by death, 
and made Aaron’s rod to blossom (Num. xvii. 5) as 
outward sign of His having chosen him. 

So was Jesus Christ called by God to His great 

work as Priest. God gave His Son to die. (John iii. 
16.) Spared Him not, but delivered Him up. (Rom. 
viii. 32.) Called Him to the work of redemption. 
(Heb. v. 5.) 
| II. AARON’S CONSECRATION. (Read xxix. 4—7.) 
What was to be done to Aaron and his sons? Remind 
of position of brazen laver in court of Tabernacle. 
Must be bathed before entering Holy Place, also 
anointed with oil (Ps. exxxiii. 2), precious ointment 
of swegt smell. These two things would teach the 
purity and the grace needed in God’s ministers. 
Was Christ bathed ? Remind of His baptism in 
Jordan—of God’s voice declaring him His Son, with 
Whom He was well pleased. (Matt. iii. 17.) This 
called being anointed with the Holy Ghost and 
with power. (Acts iv. 27.) 

Aaron next was vested with beautiful robes, also 
a mitre on his head, with inscription, ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord” (xxviii. 36) ; a breastplate, with names of 
the twelve tribes, with two bright stones called Urim 
and Thummim, by which God’s will was known. 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8.) A girdle of fine linen, beautifully 
worked (Exod. xxxix. 29), the emblem of service— 
word minister meaning servant. . 

All these things types of Christ. He is the All 
Holy. Hedid no sin. From Him comes all holi- 
ness. By His Spirit we are made holy. 

He bears on His heart the names of His people— 
the true Israel. He knows them—remembers them 
—pities them, They are never forgotten, He 
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THE 


reveals God’s will. (1 Cor. i. 30, 31.) Christ came 
amongst us as a servant—not to do His own will, 
but the will of Him who sent Him. Went about 


ministering when on earth, Ministers still in 
heaven. 
Lesson. Be ye holu, as I am holy. 
No, 25. AARON, THE HIGH PRIEST.—P art II. 
Scripture to be read—Various. 
INTRODUCTION. Last lesson spoke of Aarons 


calling and consecration, To-day shall speak of his 
office and work. 

I. AARON A MEDIATOR. (Read Lev. xvi. 
20—24.) Had a lesson last year on Great Day of 
Atonement and its solemn services. Want now only 
to show briefly the office of the High Priest. These 
verses refer to his (a) making atonement for the 
sanctuary. What went on in the Holy Place? 
Incense burnt—shewbread laid ovt and eaten, 
Sometimes things not done quite right, or perhaps 
holy things not treated with enough reverence. Sin 
even in holy places. So Aaron must make atone- 
ment for the place. Everything that has to do with 
God must be holy. 

But on this day did much more than that, 
(6) made atonement for himself. He, God’s High 
Priest, also a sinner. Needed pardon as much as 
others. So offered sacrifices for himself. Also 
(c) made atonement for people. (Heb. ix. 7—25.) 
Offered up many animals—took blood of bullock 
and sprinkled it on the merey-seat—thus making 
peace between man and God. 

Let children see how Aaron is type of Christ in 
first and third of these things, but not the second. 
Remind how Christ twice cleansed the Temple of 
those who profaned it. (John ii. 16 ; Matt. xxi. 12.) 
Then read Heb. ix. 24—28. Notice that Aaron 
went in yearly, Christ went in once. Aaron took 
blood of bullock, Christ pleads His own death. 
Aaron offered for his own sins as well as others’, but 
Christ had no sin. 

Another kind of mediation is prayer. (Read 
Num. xvi. 46—48.) God going to punish all the 
people for sin—Aaron quickly pleaded for them— 
stood between God and man. So Christ is Mediator 
now and ever between God and sinners. (1 Tim. 
ii. 5.) He prayed for His murderers when on the 
Cross. He ever lives to make intercession for us. 

IT. AARON A PROPHET. (Read Exod. iv. 13—17.) 
Tells us of Aaron for the first time—appointed to 
help Moses when before Pharaoh. So afterwards 
Aaron always the spokesman—conveyed God’s word 
to the people. Not much told us about this, but we 
have the words with which he blessed the people in 
God’s name. (See Num. vi. 22—27.) 





























What a happy life his must have been! Judging 
and teaching the people, keeping charge of the 
Temple—offering up sacrifices in God’s house—bless- 
ing the people in God’s name. What grace he 
would need to keep him holy, as example to all the 
people, Once he did. Making 
golden calf for people to worship while Moses was in 
liable to 


read of a sad sin 
mount. Shows how even the best of men 
sin. Only One perfectly holy. 

Type of Christ as Prophet. He taught the people 
Blessed those who came 
Spake 


in sermons and parables. 
to Him with blessings for body and soul. 
the words of God. (Heb. i. 2.) 

Lesson. Blessed are all they that fear the Lord 
and walk in His ways. 

No. 26. THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
Scripture to be read—Exod, xxv. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION, 
Noah’s ark of safety, a large floating ship ; Moses’ 


Three arks mentioned in Bible— 


ark of bulrushes, a small box; and the Israelites’ ark 
in the Tabernacle. 

I. WHat ir Was. (Read Exod. xxv. 
Call attention to its shape 


10—22.) 
an oblong box or chest 
of wood, overlaid with gold—its covering or lid of 
pure gold, called the Merey Seat—its ornaments, 
two figures of angels, one at each end, facing each 
other—its contents (Heb. ix. 4), Aaron’s budding 
rod, which we spoke of two lessons ago—the two 
tables of stone on which the commandments were 
the food for forty 
its position, in the Most 


written—and a pot of manna 
years in the wilderness 
Holy Place. 

Il. WHAT IT Dip. (Read Num. x. 33—36.) 
Was made portable, staves fitting into rings so as 
to be easily carried on men’s shoulders. Priests ap- 
pointed for this form of prayer 
always used when it moved, and when it rested 
again. 


office. Solemn 


Afterwards had an eventful history. Was taken 
into battle in time of Eli, and taken by Philistines 
(1 Sam. ix. 17), placed for twenty years in Kirjath- 
Jearim, in house of Abinadab (1 Sam. vii. 2), fetched 
thence by King David to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. 17), 
placed in Solomon’s beautiful Temple, destroyed 
with the Temple when Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and never heard of again. 

Ill. WHar ir MEANT. (1) God’s presence. 
Angels carved in gold typified God’s glory. They 
always in His presence in heaven—He would come 
down to earth—be with His people. This the 
covenant He mad? with them. So the ark called 


Ark of the Covenant. (2) God’s guidance. Ark 
Was always to go first, and lead the people. Where 


it went they would be safe. So when the people 


crossed Jordan (Josh. iii. 3, 14) priests stayed in midst 
of river with ark till all crossed safely. 

Christ goes before His people to guide them. 
{John x. 4.) 
His guidance, 


In all events of life they may trust 
He knows all difficulties, for has 
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felt same—therefore may trust and not be afraid. 
(3) God's power. ‘Tell story of false god Dagon, twice 
falling down in presence of ark. Remind how walls 
of Jericho fell after carrying round of ark for seven 
days. 

One of names of Christ is Mighty God. (Isa. ix. 6.) 
He came to destroy Satan’s power—to teach us how 
to overcome enemies of world, flesh, devil. As long 
as He is with us no one can hurt us. 

Lesson. This God is our God for ever and ever 
No. 27. THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. 
Scripture to be read— Exod. xxv., and Rev. i. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. “" 
Wise man. 
in the world. 


‘ruly the light is sweet,” says the 
Light, one of the most important things 
The first thing God made—constantly 
used in Bible as emblematical. So in the ‘ 
had its regular use and typical meaning. 
I. THE CANDLESTICK. (Read Exod. xxv. 
31—40.) Question on the nature of the candlestick 
or lampstand, and bring out these points:—(a) Its 
shape. 


l'abernacle 


A centre shaft with three branches on either 
side—probably the centre higher than the others. 
(b) Its position. It stood on south side of the Holy 
Place, exactly opposite the table of 
(c) Its use. To give light to priests ministering in 
the Temple. There other light there. 
(d) Its manufacture. Designed by God Himself— 
Who gave pattern to Moses (verse 40)—and always 
fed with pure olive oi]. (Exod. xxvii. 20.) Trimmed 
by priests, and never allowed to go out—therefore no 


shewbread. 


was ho 


extinguisher amongst its vessels. 

Il. THE Type. (Read 10—16.) The 
candlestick generally means the Church of Christ 
holding the light of truth, We may trace out 
many points. (a) Christ the centre. St. John saw 
this in his vision of the seven candlesticks. (Verse 13.) 
St. Paul often points out how Christ is Head of the 
Chureh. (Eph. i. 22, iv. 16, ete.). (b) Oil of the 
Spirit. The candlestick useless without oil—Christ’s 
Church nothing without His Spirit. But this oil of 
grace freely given to all who need. (1 John ii. 20.) 
(c) Always burning. The light never allowed to go 
out. So Christ tells His disciples to let their light 
shine among men. (Matt. v. 16.) Thus give glory 
to God. (d) Perfect. Candlestick made of 
gold, symbol of purity. Church on earth must seek 


Rev. i. 


fine 


holiness. Church in heaven will be perfectly holy. 
(Rev. xxi. 27.) Seven branches also indicate per- 
fection. 


We claim to be members of Christ’s Church. He 
is the Light of the World. Is He shining into our 
hearts? Are we looking to Him to teach our ig- 
norance, cheer our sadness, light up our difficulties ? 
Many know not Christ as the Light—what are we 
doing to make Him known? Can do something by 
personal efforts—can help with money, prayers, etc., 
to spread knowledge of true Light to those in dark- 
ness and shadow of death. 

LESSON, In Thy light shall we see light, 
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“YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE.” 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ THE FAMILY COUNCIL,” “‘ LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD,” ETC, 


IW.—THE SERVICE OF WEALTH. 


CLEVER writer has observed 
“The sleep as well as the 
food of the labouring man 
is sweet, and if nobility (or 
wealth) likes to labour, it 
will partake of the poor 
man’s blessing.” But the 
custom of the world is not 
so. As a rule, rich people 

allow their wealth to cost them too much. It 
is certainly useless for wealth to hope to retain 
all the advantages of poverty, because in these 
matters for every gain there is a corresponding 
loss. 

3ut wealth is only too apt to give up far more 
than it need. Why should anybody buy what is 
not good for him, simply because he can afford 
it? Why should anybody stop doing aught that 
he wishes to do because he can pay somebody 
else to do it in his stead? An old gentleman who 
had made a large fortune was heard to express 
a wish that he was once more making his own 
breakfast over a hearth fire in a two-roomed 
cottage. “And will not your three thousand a 
year allow you that modest luxury?” asked his 
companion. 

The most important good which wealth is apt 
too easily to resign is “the sense of obligation.” 
Now, ought a servant to feel less bound to do his 
utmost in his master’s service, because his master 
has paid his wages in advance? For this is all 
that wealth is. A rich man has no right to his 
daily bread, without doing something to deserve 
it. Money should not set a man free from work, 
but for work, by releasing him from the cares and 
worries which will sometimes overpress the 
powers of those whose daily toil must provide 
for daily needs. The rich have hands and heads 
and hearts as have the poor, and they are all 
wanted. One cannot buy oneself out of the ranks 
of the Church militant here on earth. One is 
either in them, or is a deserter from them. 
There is no negative in this matter. Whoever 
is not a benefactor, is a malefactor. Until every 
man and woman in the world is at work, real 
work, which makes one tired, and hungry, and 
sleepy, and, let us add, healthy and happy too ; so 
long on the one hand much work which should 
be done, must go undone, and on the other, some 
people must be terribly overworked, and all the 
while the idlers are simply the robbers, alike of 
those who suffer by this deficiency, and of those 
who do the work which rightfully belongs to 
their share. 

Rich people have it in their power to teach the 





world the very best of lessons, to wit, that work 
is the highest of earthly blessings, and that it is 
not to be done merely for money, but is our one 
thanksgiving for the gift of life, and is due, in 
common honesty, to our Heavenly Father. Who 
would wish to be like naughty children, who take 
their parents’ food and shelter, but only waste 
their goods, and refuse to do their appointed 
tasks and to submit to discipline? Rather let 
us take up life in the spirit of our Elder Brother; 
“My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 

People of wealth and rank can commend good 
habits by showing that they voluntarily choose 
them. The great mass of thoughtless and ill- 
taught people are sure to covet what they see is 
sought for by those who have means and leisure 
at their own control. A wise and exact economy 
is at least as desirable in the management of a 
revenue of thousands of pounds as in the outlay 
of a weekly wage of a few shillings. Thrift and 
economy are not merely special virtues for the poor 
—an erroneous idea of them which springs from 
the false conception that they mean little beyond 
the not spending money. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Economy does not mean keeping money, 
but exchanging it for its utmost value. The best 
things of life are human love, physical health, 
mental enlightenment, and freedom of action, 
and in so far as money is laid out to secure these 
blessings for ourselves or for others, it is not 
spent, but invested at the most usurious of 
interests. Now, it happens as a matter of course 
that rich people are often those who have the 
faculty for making, keeping, and saving money, 
—a faculty, like all others, likely to be 
hereditary. A sensible woman once said, “I go 
to my rich friends to learn how to save, and to 
my poor friends to learn how to spend.” Nor is 
this contradicted by the fact that misers often 
have spendthrift sons. A spendthrift is only a 
miser in the bud—the root of miserhood and 
spendthriftdom being identical—to wit, the 
seeking of our own selfish pleasure instead of our 
duty and the good of others. 

Therefore, it is the distinct duty of rich people 
to study how to spend. In their very spending 
they must seek first to benefit others, but the 
greatest benefit they can confer is to give a good 
lesson in the art of spending. Let the rich man, 
who, so far as external pressure goes, is clearly 
free to choose what he will, show the world that 
in diet he seeks the simple, the pure, and the 
wholesome, not the rare, the costly, and the com- 
plicated. He will not occupy merchants in 
organising trade, and ships in careering over the 


























yeas to furnish dainty dishes for his palate, 
when both traders and vessels had better be 
employed in catering for the real wants of thou- 
sands. In dress, let him and the women of his 
household study beauty of form, durability of 
work, and sterling value of material, rather 
than fashion, elaboration, and variety. If their 
taste wants guidance, let them seek it from 
the artist, and not from the man milliner. Let 
the rich man be in no undue haste to remove his 
home from the old family quarters to those 
regions where the whole world seems made of 
wealth and rank. If the sanitation or the beauty 
of the ancient neighbourhood do not come up to 
his new requirements, let him, rather than desert 
it for this reason, strive to raise it towards his 
ascending standard. There is something very 
touching and beautiful in Hans Andersen’s ac- 
count of the mother of the Rothschilds, who 
clung to her old home in the dark Jews’ street of 
Frankfort, while her sons were dictating the 
finances of empires. ‘If I deserted the lonely 
house,” said she, “‘ where the fortunes of my sons 
first began to flourish, fortune would desert 
them.” And in how many cases does it not 
prove true that the wrenching up of the old roots 
of life cost it all its sweetest blossoms? How 
rarely is the new mansion quite as much of a 
home as the old house was ! 

A rich man should never spend his money on 
performances or articles which are not good or 
pleasant for thove ') or make them. When 
he does so, he should reiiect that he is buying the 
blood of his human brother, who is doomed to 
sell himself into this modern and little suspected 
form of slavery, that he may have bread to eat. 

There are some things which a rich man may 
have within his power of possession, which yet he 
has no right to possess alone. Genius is God’s 
gift to the world, and should be made no man’s 
private property, and abused by no man’s whim. 
It was a shameful thing when a sportive pope set 
a great sculptor to build a snow man. It is 
equally a pity when a rich man buys a very noble 
statue, or a rarely beautiful picture, and shuts it 
up in his library or drawing-room. His very 
doing so is the best proof that he himself does 
not truly enjoy it, for true enjoyment of the 


highest kind always seeks to multiply itself in 
others. He should remember that statues and 


pictures, as much as books, are the expression 
and outcome of their makers’ mind and life, but 
that unlike books, they cannot be indefinitely 
multiplied. People must come to them or go 
Without them altogether. If we can become 


the possessors of any grand or lovely thing, then 
our first care must be to share our pleasure in it. 
Perhaps we had better put it at once in some 
public place, where we may go and look at it in 
company with all our fellow citizens. 
we cannot do this, if we want 


But if 
to feel that the 
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thing is “our own,” and cannot feel so unless we 
keep it within our four walls, then we must set 
our door wide open; we have made our home 
into a shrine, and must invite the pilgrims ! 

A wise rich man will not do himself or his chil- 
dren unnecessary harm by his wealth. He will 
have horses and carriages to drive where he ean- 
not walk, not where he can. If he is a self-made 
man he will not deny his children those little 
hardships and hardinesses upon which, in his own 
youth, he looks back with a glow of satisfaction. 
He will not take particular pains that they always 
travel first-class, and are lapped in softnesses, and 
do not know what fatigue, or cold, or hunger is, 
though he may perpetually study how to secure 
for them the more beautiful surroundings or the 
more refined society which he wishes his own 
early years had possessed. He will remember 
that porridge and apples are more wholesome 
food for young folks than turtle soup and _pine- 
apple, whether their father is a millionaire or a 
porter on a pound a week. 

Wealthy people will do well to remember that 
though riches may make many friends, they can- 
not make old friends nor true friends; and the 
rich man will make manifest to all that the most 
valued of his possessions is that which the 
poor man can have as well as he—perhaps more 
easily—a trusted friend. 

The wise man will not pauperise his kindred 
by his wealth. He will not think that 
has a right to be independent because he is rich. 
He will use his wealth to open up ways and _ to 
enlarge lives, not to shut them in and cramp 
them. If he had to choose between the two, he 
would infinitely prefer that a brother of his was 
an honest labourer than an idle hanger-on to his 
bounty. Yet he will be ever ready to meet 
those claims which are justly made upon him, 
and to study to find out those which should 
be justly made. Nebody who in any capacity 
has honestly served hin: will be allowed to fall 
on other people’s charity, which will be left free 
to help those who have not been so fortunate as 
to serve employers at once rich and righteous. 

While these things can be, is it easy to urge 
young people to keep their places and to cultivate 
a spirit of loyalty to their employers, or to rebut 
their ready retort that “service is no inherit- 
ance?” There are many pleasing instances of 
kindness done by masters to faithful servants, 
which show us what ought to be done and can be 
done. 


re he ly 


Take the example of a wealthy city man 
who died about thirty years ago, and who left in 
his will directions that every servant in his em- 
ploy should receive again all the wages he or she 
had already received—an arrangement which put 
a pretty douceur into the hand of any boy-page 
or girl scullery-maid, and yet made provision by 
hundreds of pounds for years of faithful service. 
Take ancther instance —often, we believe, carried 
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out on a small scale—where the master of a great 
establishment raises every servant’s wages by one 
pound at each additional year of satisfactory 
work. From such wise beneficence as this, rich 
people need not be frightened by any alarmist 
declarations that they are spoiling the la- 
bour market for those not so wealthy. On 
the contrary, it is well known that every profes- 
sion and calling feels the wholesome influence of 
the prizes set within its possibilities. Besides, 
what is the real value of a good servant? We 
are told they are very rare: people assure us they 
have sought for twenty years without finding one. 
When the treasure is found, and devotes years of 
patience and painstaking to grow into his master’s 
will and ways, is it common justice to offer 
him only what would have been half-scornfully 
taken by any reluctant drudge? Has any prudent 
master or mistress calculated the mere money loss 
involved in the embezzlements, petty larcenies, 
waste, breakage, advertisements, registry office fees, 
and travelling expenses brought about by bad 
servants? When they get a good servant who 
spares them all these—saying nothing at all of 
the wear and tear of nerve force and household 
happiness—is it fair that the gain should be en- 
tirely on their side? Ought it not at least to be 
shared ? How would barristers feel if those who 
generally gained causes could look for no higher 
fee than those who invariably lost them? How 
would surgeons feel if wonderful and successful 


operations brought them no more fame and in- 
fluence than fall to the lot of any clumsy saw- 
bones? Of course, in all such cases of injustice, 
the highest inducements to duty—love to God and 
to our neighbour—remain. But why should it be 
the humblest and the lowliest, the workman and 
the servant-maid, who are commended to seek 
these incitements only ? 

We have not dealt much with some of the 
commoner aspects of the service of wealth, because 
they are largely dwelt on everywhere, somewhat 
to the neglect, as we think, of larger principles of 
human action, which seem to us to underlie these, 

In a word, we would sum up the position thus. 
God has given wealth to a man to distribute 
among his fellows. In return, the man must give 
himself to God to be added to the rest of His 
gift. His money is nothing withcut his man- 
hood. It can only make paupers Given or 
spent without love, without consider ition, it falls 
on human hearts and lives, as crusl ingly as the 
Sabine shields and bracelets fell on Tarpeia. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” Coin is 
made to be melted down into human holiness and 
happiness. He best invests his wealth who most 
invests it in these. And so we come back—as we 
always do—to the grandly simple words of Him 
who spake as never man spake :—‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.” 








SHORT 
THE NEW QUIVER LIFEBOAT. 
S/f-y UR readers will be interested in the following cor- 
© respondence, which the exigencies of publication 
* have prevented us from placing before them 
earlier. It will be remembered that the first balance 
sheet of our Fund was published in April. 
February Sth, 1881. 

My DEAR Sir,—I have now the pleasure to enclose a 
cheque, drawn by Messrs. Cassell and Company, the 
proprietors of THE QuivER, for the sum of six hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling (£650), being the cost of the 
new lifeboat at the Margate station, and representing 
the recent contributions of our readers to “ THE QUIVER 
Lifeboat Fund.” 

In so doing, may I also venture to express the hope 
that the new QUIVER lifeboat at Margate may prove as 
useful in the good cause as its well-worn and now worn-out 
predecessor? 

I may add that the Fund is not closed, and that a 
small balance is being carried forward as a nucleus for 
further collections. The balance sheet setting forth these 
particulars will be published in THE QUIVER in due 
course.—Yours faithfully, 

THE Epirok OF THE QUIVER. 

Charles Dibdin, Ksq., 

Secretary R. N. Lifeboat Institution. 


Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
14, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
February Sth, S84. 
My Dear Sik,—[ hasten to acknowiedge the receipt of 
your most kind letter of to-duy’s date, and to convey to you 
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the best and warmest!thanks of the committee, as well as 
my own, for the handsome cheque for £650, you have sent 
me to defray the cost of the lifeboat QUIVER, which was 
sent to Margate in October last. As you are aware, the 
QUIVER lifeboat, which has thus been replaced by a new 
boat bearing the same name, did splendid work; and I 
have no doubt that its successor will equally bring credit to 
those who have so liberally subscribed to its cost. 

I can assure you that your own hearty and valuable co- 
operation in promoting the QUIVER Fund has been and is 
most highly appreciated by my Committee, and not less 
by—Yours faithfully, CHARLES DIBDIN, Sccretary. 


Totheabove we need only add that those of our readers who 
may desire to take a further interest in this humanitarian 
work, by contributing their own donations or by collecting 
from their friends, may obtain collecting forms for that 
purpose on application to the Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, F.C, All amounts will be 
duly acknowledged in Tue Quiver from time to time. 


A STAX JN THE EAST 

At. a time when, as now, so much attention has been 
given tothe condition of Egypt and the Egyptian people, it 
is consolatory and hopeful to read what Miss Whately 
says concerning the population on the shores of the Nile. 
Though more recent events may overflow, as it were, the 
good seed implanted under the auspices of that lady, we 
cannot but feel assured that the parallel will be carried 
out; and that thongh the flood of insurrection may spread, 
the seed will not suffer, but arise in strength when the 
wave of war has rolled back again. At the commence- 
ment of the year Miss Whately tells us that she was 
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engaged in the distribution of Bibles and portions of the 
Scriptures along the banks of the Egyptian river, and as 
she approached with her load, the people eagerly pressed 
forward to obtain the books. ‘*‘ A Coptic teacher,” says the 
writer, “a teacher of a small school ina neighbouring 
village, came to beg some Gospels for his boys, and as he 
gladly took them, two Moslem peasants demanded them 
also. “Are we not to have the Gospels too? We want 
them. Have you only books for him and none for us?” 
The moment they had received the desired volumes, they 
retired from the crowd, and commenced to read the 
Scriptures unmolested. This little incident shows the 
hold that Miss Whately has obtained upon the poor 
people, lately walking in darkness ; and under Providence 
her efforts have been blessed, so that the Light will not be 
withdrawn from them even during the days of storm and 
tempest. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ WORK. 


The Christian Association supported by the commercial 
travellers, the last report of which has come before us, 
reveals the success which the energy and good work 
bestowed upon it deserves. The principal object of the 
Association, which is of peculiar interest to the general 
public, is the placing of Bibles in hotels, both in the 
commercial rooms and bed-rooms. Many a traveller 
has been glad to find the Book on his table ready to his 
hand, and many instances might be related in which 
the Scripture had unexpectedly proved a means of 
salvation to the wanderer. Towards the Special Fund 
started for defraying the expenses connected with this 
distribution, £170 has been received during the period 
under review. The sum required is £1,000, but the 
members of the Association now number two thousand, 
so no deficiency is probable; the new members amounted 
to one hundred and seventeen. But this is not the only 
useful work entered on by our commercial travellers. 
There is a Fund which supports libraries, one hundred 
and forty-two of which are scattered through the land. 
The libraries are established at hotels, and frequently 
supported by the proprietors. These are benefits which, 
with other and minor advantages, will be apparent to 
all. The case of old travellers also enters into the 
calculations of the Association, but the crowning success 
may be said to be gained upon “the road,’ where the 
greatly improved tone is plainly observable. If nothing 
else were gained, this result would alone be sufficient to 
enlist our sympathies on behalf of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Christian Association. 


A NEW CIVIL SERVICE UNION. 

We are daily reminded of the existence and influence 
of the Civil Service, and the Union for Prayer, not long ago 
instituted on behalf of these very extensive branches of 
the Government. Meetings have been held and openings 
have been made in many of our large towns where 
branches of the Association have already been formed, 
and “arrangements made for united prayer.” The 
London department has been in working order some 
little time. The hon. secretary resides at Harrow, and 
under the auspices of many devout members, the Prayer 
Union, which may embrace so many hundreds employed 
in the Civil Service of the Crown, ought to be a per- 
Manent blessing to these public servants. 


TURNED TO THE RIGHT WAY 

An instance came before us the other day which we 
think worthy of putting on record as one likely to warn 
and encourage some of our readers. A preacher related 
the following :— A man travelling in a distant 
country, not a “ prodigal,” but certainly not a practical 
Christian, fell into even worse crimes than when in 
England, and seemed far upon the way that leadeth to 
destruction. He was indeed taking a very low step, 
when a church clock close by struck the hour plainly. 
It sounded particularly upon his inattentive ears 
that evening, “and suddenly a rush of memory recalled 
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the time when he had been accustomed to kneel in 
family prayer—and he knew that at that very hour at 
home his father and mother would be praying for him, 
and for his deliverance from evil. He stopped in his 
career—notwithstanding the gibes of his companions, and 
afterwards made determined, and it is believed success- 
ful, efforts to regain the position he had let slip. He left 
sin behind him, and went in its way no more. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? 

What are we doing for our God ?that is, for our neigh- 
bours?—and for ourselves? For our highest good is our 
good God’s highest glory, and the good and glory also of 
all around us, so closely intertwined is the good of each 
with the good of all. But what are we doing? There are 
innumerable fields of labour on all hands. Have we 
entered any one of these? Or are we wronging our own 
souls and spoiling our lives by shutting ourselves out 
from the best tasks, while we choose rather to labour for 
the meat that perisheth? We can enter but one field of 
work at a time. Suppose we turn, then, to the mission 
field? Have we ever devoted even one month, of the 
many months we have lived on this fair earth, to taking 
our Lord’s message to those living round about us— to those 
at a distance—to sending His message to those living far 
away in heathen lands? If we were to do even this, what 
a wonderful period that one short month, so devoted, 
would be to look back upon! We should never, never 
forget it, or the rich blessing and reward it would be 
certain to bring. But there may be many things in the 
way of our giving even a single month, whole and 
entire, to our God, as His loving and unwearied messen- 
gers. However, if we think that we cannot take a whole 
work to ourselves, we may, if we look about us, find 
that there are more effectual ways than we have, perhaps, 
hitherto imagined, of helping others in their work; yes, 
and of giving them powerful help—help, and strength, 
and encouragement that they will bless God for now, and 
in the grand and glorious time that is coming to them, 
and to us, and to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN CEYLON. 


Let us consider the work of those who have given not a 
month only, or even a year, but many years ; who have de- 
voted their lives to preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom in 
other lands, far away from home, and home comforts, and 
home security, and home love. Here is a missionary from 
Ceylon. He has laboured there for four-and-twenty years! 
And he would joyfully have laboured on, and we should 
not have seen him again in England, but his health failed 
him, and the doctors told him that he must either give up 
his work, and rest—or die. But when he has taken his rest, 
his one hope is that he may be allowed to return, and to 
take up once more the tasks he has learned to love ; and, 
meanwhile, he is interested and happy in telling all he can 
of what is being done in that part of his Lord's vineyard 
which he knows se well. And so, is he not doing a great 
work still? He tells of the large district—extending more 
than a hundred miles—over which he was constantly 
travelling, and gathering one soul here, and another there, 
into the fold of the Good Shepherd, as he went. He tells of 
lovely scenery, and of terrible poverty ; and of that worst 
poverty of all, the poverty of mind. He tells of poor 
sorrowful and ignorant men and women, who have never 
been taught that there is a loving God above, and yet they 
cry out to Him when they are in trouble; and the mother, 
as she hushes her little one to sleep in her arms, sings :— 

“O the child that God gave me! 
O the child that God gave me!” 
He tells of many who have gladly received the truth, of 
others who have hindered it, of many more who are asking 
for teachers. He tells how very young girlsare often taken 
away from his teaching, and married, so as to be entirely 
removed from his influence : for he is not allowed to speak 
to the married women. Andhe relates how, to his surprise, 
one of these young women once came to him at the close of 
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a meeting, and said :—‘‘ Sir, I want to speak to you about 
my husband. He would like to become a Christian.” 
“* How is that?” inquired the missionary. And the young 
wife replied :—‘* After we were married, I went on reading 
my Bible, and praying as I had done before, and my hus- 
band watched me. And then he asked me to tell him all 
about it, and I did, and now he wishes to be a Christian 
too.” But this, as every one knows, is only one instance of 
conversion among many.. And the question now is, how 
can we, at home, help in this great work? We can pray 
daily for the missionaries, for their converts, and for all 
those who are almost persuaded to become such. We can 
do something, even if ever so little, towards interesting 
others in this great cause. If even we only give a book or 
a leaflet, or say a few words concerning missionary effort, 
once a month, we shall find our ‘fruit one day, if not here, 
then in the Lord’s garden above. We can contribute of our 
means too, and if we do this more by method than most of 
us are in the habit of doing, we shall find that we can afford 
much more than we imagined. Suppose we aim at giving, 
or collecting, on an average, a penny for each day in the 
year: even such a small aim would help us. And suppose 
we were to give only a quarter of an hour a day to working 
with our hands in order to obtain just a few pence a week 
for the missionary-box ; our efforts would mount to results 
that would surprise us in the course of years, and if we 
worked in a right spirit, the benefit to our own souls would 
be incalculable. 
SCHOOLS IN CEYLON. 

The same missionary tells us of forty schools, more than 
twenty of which he had had built, and all of which he 
visited. ‘* But these schools are not like yours,” he says to 
some of our poor children. “If the little boys and girls of 
Ceylon were to see one of your grand Board-schools they 
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would look up at it with awe, and inquire, ‘‘ Does the 
Queen live there?” And the missionary next proceeds to 
describe the schools in which he has taught so often :— 
“ And they are, many of them,” he says, * built at a cost of 
far less than ten shillings each. There is a mud wall three 
feet high, an open space, and then a roof of canes, 
supported by long light poles, and thatched with leaves, 
And if the rain or the,wind should come in at one side, the 
children are told to move to another.” We are next told 
of the intelligence and attention of the children; and also 
of their nervousness as the time draws near when the visit 
of the “Inspector-Gentleman” may be looked for; and 
how the missionary says to them, ‘Learn your lessons 
well every day, and then you need not be afraid of the 
Inspector.” The children learn to read the Bible and to 
sing hymns, among which is “ Jesus loves me,’ a great 
favourite with them. They learn, too, the power of prayer. 
And the missionary tells that, at one of the schools, two 
little ones came up to him one morning, and said, ‘* We 
saw two bears as we came to school this morning.” ‘“ And 
what did you do?” inquired the missionary, “run away?” 
“Oh, no!’ answered one of the children ; ‘* that would not 
have done; the bears would have run after us. We prayed 
that God would make them go away; and they turned 
round, and went away.’ As perhaps may be guessed, these 
children have not safe and smooth roads to school, as our 
children have. Sometimes they have even to wade 
through a stream on their way, which they do with their 
books on their heads. And now, possibly, a little boy or 
girl may be wishing to know what these children are like, 
how they are dressed, etc. They are little thin creatures, 
with brown skins, a half-starved look, and scarcely any 
clothes at all. And yet in their little growing minds lies 
their island’s future. How important is it, then, that they 
should be taught God's truth! 
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QUESTIONS, 

77. What custom is referred to in the words, *‘ Let them 
curse it that curse the day?” 

78. Why did Our Blessed Lord repeatedly enjoin silence 
concerning the miracles which He wrought ? 

79. Who is it sets forth the idea of eternal punishment in 
words similar to those used by Our Blessed Lord ? 

80. In what prophecy is the Deluge referred to ? 

81. Pontius Pilate is mentioned only once in the Epistles 
—quote the passage. 

82. What prophecy concerning Himself did Our Lord 
quote at the Last Supper? 

&3. There isa reference made by St. Paul to the Gospel 
of St. Luke, in which he calls it ‘“scripture”—quote 
passage, 

84. What similarity was there in the method employed 
for restoring the dead to life by Elijah, Elisha, and St. 
Paul? 

85. What Proverbdid Gideon's answer tothe Ephraimites 
illustrate ? 

86. What was the greatest number of stripes which the 
law allowed to be inflicted for any crime? 

87. It isa custom among Eastern women to apply a black 
colour to the eyelids in order to make the countenance 
more attractive—quote passage in which this is referred to. 

88. What is mentioned in the Book of Proverbs as the 
chief rule of life? 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 383. 

65. Mark xiii. 35. 

66. From the comparison of Ezek. iii. 
21, 22. 

67. “ They pierced My hands and My feet.” (Ps. xxii. 
16.) 

68. As ‘the corn from heaven,” and “ angel's food.” 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 24, 25.) 

69. “ All things must be fulfilled which were written in 
the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning Me.” (Luke xxiv. 41-) 

70. Hosea says, ‘‘ By a prophet the Lord brought Israel 
out of Egypt.’ (Hosea xii. 13.) 

71. In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. (2 Cor. 
iii, 14.) 

72. Isa. xxxiii. 22. 
73. “Within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be 
broken, that it be not a people.” (Isa. vii 8.) 

74. ° A proud look, a lying tongue, hands that shed inno- 
cent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, 
feet swift in running to mischief, a false witness, and he 
that soweth discord among brethren.” (Prov. vi. 17—19.) 

75. As if seeking for silver, or searching for hid treasure. 
(Prov. ii. 4.) 

76. They were a tribe residing in the south of Arabia, 
descendants of Cush, and are mentioned by Isaiah as being 
tall in stature. (Jobi. 15; Isa. xlv. U1.) 
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UNEXPECTED 
SERMON PREACHED 


MESSAGE. 
TO CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN OF GOD,” ETC. 


“Then Philip ... 

Z, 

Y text is part of a very interesting 
story, and I will begin by telling 
you all about it. 

There had been great trouble at 

Jerusalem. A man called Saul, 

armed with authority from the 

Jewish rulers, had come down like a wolf on 

the fold, and scattered the sheep of Christ’s flock. 

He had killed some, and put others in prison, 

and the rest, frightened at his ferocity, had run 
away from the city as fast as they could. 

The disciples, when they were driven out of the 
city, carried with them in their hearts the love of 
the Lord Jesus, and began to speak about Him, 
and what He had done for men, in every spot they 
visited ; and the consequence was that hundreds 
and hundreds of people heard the story of the 
Cross, who perhaps would never have heard it in 
any other way, and the number of Christians was 
greatly increased. 

One of these runaways was Philip the deacon. 
He fled to Samaria, and when he got there, 
immediately began to preach the Gospel to the 
people of the town; his heart, I suppose, being 
so full of the subject that he could not keep 
silence ; and his preaching produced a very great 
impression. 

I am sure you will understand, my dear child- 
ren, how delighted Philip must have been, and 
how thankful to God for the success which 
attended his work. Not often, even in those 
early days, were whole towns and villages con- 
verted. But here was a city full of people, all 
of whom, as far ‘as we can see, had become 
followers and disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What a cause it was for the very deepest grati- 
tude and joy ! 

And then, the people themselves, as well as 
Philip, were full of joy—of “ great joy ”—to use 
St. Luke’s own words. And can you not tell 
why? I am sure you can. They thought it so 
kind and loving of God to send His own Son to 
die for them and to rise again, in order that they 
might be saved from their sins, and be made fit 
for heaven. And they felt that they were saved ; 
and they felt that God had brought them out of 
darkness into light ; and they felt that He was 
making them good ; and they could not but be 
happy—and you could have seen their happiness, 
if you had been there at the time, in the bright 
beaming faces which would meet you everywhere 
in the streets, and in the cheerful tones of their 
voices, and especially in the loud outbursts of praise 
953 





preached unto him Jesus.”—ActTs viii. 35. 


which rose from their lips when they assembled 
together for public worship. You would never 
have doubted that their religion had made them 
a bright and joyful people. 

I was reading the other day a pretty, though 
a sad, little story about a gipsy, a young fellow 
of some sixteen or seventeen years of age. He 
was very ill in his tent—indeed, was dying, and 
seemed unconscious—when a kind Christian lady, 
who happened to be passing, went in to see him. 
She knelt down on the ground beside him, and 
spoke into his ear, quietly and distinctly, the 
words you so well know, “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” He took no notice, 
and she repeated the verse again. Still he 
lay motionless, and she repeated the beautiful 
words again and again, but began to fear that 
he was too far gone to understand. At last he 
opened his eyes, and said in broken accents, “ / 
thank Him kindly. Poor gipsy lad! Nobody 
ever told me before. I thank Him kindly.” And 
with that gleam of light breaking in upon his 
darkness, the young gipsy passed away into the 
other world, to meet the God Who had given His 
Son to die for him upon the cross. 

Something like this was the feeling of the 
Samaritans. They used better language, no doubt, 
than the poor gipsy lad, but their meaning would 
be the same. ‘‘ We thank Him kindly.” We 
thank God for the gift of HisSon. We thank Him 
because Jesus lived and died for us, and because 
He rose again, and is now in heaven watching 
over us, and caring for us, and because He will one 
day come again to receive us to Himself. And 
our gratitude to this good God for what He has 
done and is doing for us, makes us very happy 
and joyful. 

However, in the midst of all this bright and 
active work comes a message from the Lord— 
an angel brought it—directing Philip to leave 
Samaria at once, and to go to a desert place a 
long way off, in the south of the country. “A 
desert place,” you say. “Is not that rather 
strange? The preacher is to leave the city, with 
its crowds of people—the city in which he is 
doing so much good to so many persons, and he 
is to take himself off to a lonely place where no 
one is living!” 

I wonder whether Philip hesitated to obey, or 
questioned God’s reasons for giving him such an 
unexpected command? You may be sure, boys 
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and girls, that Philip did nothing of the kind. He 
may have been a little disappointed at leaving such 
prosperous work in the very midst of its success 

perhaps he was. And he may have wondered 
what it was that God wished him todo. I do not 
know; but this I do know, that as soon as he 
received the Divine command—without stopping 
to consider or inquire, without hesitating and 
without murmuring—immediately ‘“‘ He arose, 
and went.” 

Before long he is able to understand God’s 
reason for sending him to such an unpromising 
place. He sees in the distance a crowd approach- 
inghim. At first he cannot distinguish clearly, the 
people are so far off; but as they come nearer 
he perceives that it is a body of armed men on 
horses accompanying a chariot, and that in the 
chariot is seated a man who seems by his dress 
and general appearance to be a person of dis- 
tinction. The man is the Prime Minister of 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, and I suppose 
he was a black man, such as some of you have seen 
sometimes at missionary meetings. He has been 
to Jerusalem to worship the one true and living 
God, and now he is returning to his own country ; 
and as he rolls leisurely along in his chariot, he is 
engaged in reading aloud, partly to himself, and 
partly to his attendants, one of the chapters of 
the prophet Isaiah, Acting in obedience to a 
Divine intimation, Philip hastens after the 
chariot, and walks by the side of it in the midst 
of the little knot of men who are listening to 
their master, and after a while ventures to ask 
the Prime Minister if he understands what he is 
reading. The Prime Minister acknowledges that 
he cannot make out the meaning of the prophet, 
and begs his questioner to come up into the 
chariot and explain it all to him. 

Now the preacher has a grand opportunity. 
You may be sure that he makes use of it. This 
Ethiopian is a good, earnest man, who is. seek- 
ing after God, and trying to find Him; but he 
knows very little as yet; and the persons whom 
he met with in Jerusalem were not very likely 
to put him in the right path, for they were out of 
it themselves, having lately rejected and crucified 
the Lord Jesus ; and he is very anxious and very 
troubled in mind about the way of salvation. 
Philip then tells him about Jesus, tells him who 
Jesus was, What He did, and how He lived and 
died, and rose again and ascended into heaven, 
ankis now at the right hand of God, watching 
over the struggling souls upon earth; and how 
the writings of the prophets, and of Isaiah in par- 
ticular, spoke of Him many hundreds of years 
before He came. And as the preacher proceeds 
with his story, you can see the dark eyes of the 
Ethiopian growing bright, and his whole face full 
of eagerness ; for he is hearing just what be has 
been longing tu bear for a long time past, and he 
drinks in the words the parched and thirsty 


soil drinks in the shower of rain that falls upoii 
it. Presently they come up to a pool of water, 
and in that pool Philip baptises the Ethiopian in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and the man goes 
his way to his own country, rejoicing in the 
goodness and loving-kindness of the Lord, 

Is not that a charming story ? 

But now, what does it teach us about the 
work of the missionary? Well, this first—that 
the true missionary goes wherever God thinks 
fit to send him. He does not wish to have 
any choice of his own in the matter. The 
Lord must know better than he does, and all 
he is anxious about is, to ascertain what is 
the will of the Lord in the matter. I was 
once told by a missionary that when he offered 
himself for the work, there was one place 
—it was in South India—which he had an 
especial dislike to, and to which he was most 
anxious nof to go. I forget what his reason was, 
but, of course, he had some reason, and one that 
he probably thought a good one. He did not, 
however, say anything about his wishes, and 
certainly did not make any conditions, but left 
the matter in the Lord’s hands. And when the 
time came, this place he so dreaded was the very 
place to which he was sent. He went, however, 
without a murmur, and found himself as happy 
as possible—for he did a great work, and was 
the instrument in God’s hands of bringing many 
and many, I think hundreds, if not thousands, of 
poor ignorant heathen to the knowledge and the 
love of Christ. And it is so with other mis- 
sionaries, They all say, “ Here am I, Lord ; send 
me, and choose for me the place to which I am 
to go, and the work which I am to do.” 

And I think, my dear children, that we who 
stay at home ought to say the same thing ; or, to 
express myself in other words, I think we ought 
to believe that the position in life in which God 
has put us is the very best for us to serve God 
in, and to do good to our fellow creatures, 

In the next place we are reminded by the 
story, that there are now in the world, amongst 
the heathen, a very large number of persons who, 
like this Ethiopian, are most anxious to be tauglit 
about Jesus Christ and His salvation. Over and 
over again you read, in the missionary reports, of a 
native tribe begging to have a teacher sent them. 
“Cannot you spare us a teacher?” they say. 
They want to know God, to know how their sins 
may be forgiven, how they may have peace, how 
they may be enabled to live pure and holy lives, 
how they may be prepared to die, and there is no 
one to tell them all this until the preacher comes, 
with the Bible in his hand, and the story of the 
Cross wpon his lips, and speaks to them about 
Jesus Christ the Lord. 

What, then, are you and I to do? What is our 
duty with respect to these men and women, who 
are longing to hear of a Saviour! I will tell you 























by means of a little parable, which I have often 
told to children before. 

Once upon a time, four children of one family 
went out into the fields to play near a stream. 
There were three brothers, one a strong bold lad 
of about seventeen or eighteen, the next ten, the 
other six, and there was a little sister, just able 
to toddle about—we will say she was two years 
old. They ought to have taken great care of her, 
Imt somehow or other, when they were not look- 
ing, the child reached out after a flower that was 
vrowing on the bank of the stream, lost her 
balance, and fell into the water. It was a terrible 
scene, for the poor little thing struggled and 
sereamed, and was in danger of being drowned, 
and for a moment the boys stood aghast ; but it 
was only for a moment 
his jacket and his boots, plunged into the river, 
and brought his sister out ; and then they all ran 
home as hard as they could, carrying the little 
girl, and gave her to their mother, and she put 
her to bed. 

Presently the father comes home, and the three 
boys run to him to tell him what has happened, 
all speaking at once, as children often do. But 
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for the eldest threw off 
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he told them to be quiet, and then asked them, in 
order, what each had done. ‘The eldest said, ** I 
jumped into the water, and pulled her out.” 
“Right,” said the father. “And you,” turning 
to the second bey, “what did you do?” “1 
helped brother up the bank.” “Right again. 
And what did you do, my little man ?”—this was 
to the six-year-old boy.  ‘ Why, father,” said 
the boy, ‘I was too sinall, you know, to do much, 
but when I saw her in the water I cried for help 
as loud as I could—that [ did.” 

Do you understand my parable? I think you 
do. The drowning child is the heathen world, 
sinking in ignorance and sin. The strong bold 
elder brother is the missionary who plunges in 
and tries to save the perishing. We who stay at 
home are represented by the boy who helps his 
brother and drags him up the bank; whilst the 
youngest brother teaches us that if we are too 
feeble or too poor to do anything else, at least we 
can lift up our hearts and voices to God, and pray 
to Him that He will bless and prosper the mis- 
sionaries in their work, and cause the knowledge of 
Himself to cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 
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A DINNER 


KENSINGTON, 


Y uncle’s house, 
as I have said, 
was in Kensing- 
ton, and in this 
large 
portant 
there is a great 
variety of habi- 
tations. Our 
house was one 
of the large and 
stately sort, that 
would 
been 


and im- 
suburb 


have 
described 
in advertise- 
ments as an 
“ eligible family 
Iuusion ;” but in Kensington there are an immense 





nimber of small houses, and some of these, though 
hidden away amongst the intricate windings of small 
aul unimportant streets, are as picturesque as it they 
had been taken up bodily from the neighbourhood of 
a country village and planted where they stand, It 





was before such a house as this, a detached house, 
standing a little back from the road, its porch covered 
with virginia creeper and clematis, and its windows 
bright with flowers, that my uncle and I stopped, 
He rang the bell, and [ had only time to observe the 
pretty and neat appearance of everything, before a 
rosy-cheeked country girl came to the door. 

“T have come to look over the house,” said uncle 
James. “Open the window of the drawing-room, 
and let your mother know we are here.” 

The girl hastened to obey, and we went quickly 
through the bright little garden, which, bounded on 
two sides by lime trees, looked like a perfect green 
A small verandah, 
over whose pillars and roof jasmine and white roses 


parlour, to the back of the house. 


were climbing, and reached by a flight of steps, led to 
the drawing-room, at whose window a comely looking 
elderly woman was in attendance. 

“T have brought Mr. Varley,” said my uncle, as 
we went into the reom, “He wishes to look round.” 

The old woman wade an obeisance to my uncle, 
and another to me. 

“ T think,” she said, “ Mr. 


thing in order. 


Varley will tind every- 
The last of the workmen left yester- 
day. There are only the covers here, and the linen 


and suchlike, and Susan and I are busy over them 
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now. I hope you like this room now it is finished, 
sir.” 

“What do you think, Frank ?” said my uncle. “Is 
this likely to suit your mother’s taste ?” 

“My mother!” I echoed; but upon my uncle 
giving me a sign to repress my feelings, I said as 
quietly as I could, “ My mother would be hard to 
please if this did not suit her. It is one of the 
prettiest rooms I have ever seen.” 

“That’s just what I say, sir,” said the house- 
keeper. “Everything in keeping. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortimer and me have had a little difficulty in 
choosing the colours and suchlike, and a deal of 
supervising it did take, to be sure, to make the shop 
people do things our way.” 

And here she entered into a detailed account of 
the toils she had undergone in the fulfilment of her 
trust, while I looked round and tried to take every- 
thing in. This exquisitely decorated drawing-room, 
with its books and flowers, its soft and harmonious 
colouring, its scraps of old lace and embroidery, its pic- 
tures, sofas, and lounging-chairs, were my mother’s, 
My uncle had furnished it for her, What I had 
dreamed of since I was a boy had begun to take 
place. My parents were to be restored to their old 
life, to have given back to them their old place in 
the world. . 

But this first step—this step which meant so much 
—had not been taken by me. Again and yet again 
we were destined to owe everything to my uncle. I 
am sorry to say that my first feelings, as I looked 
round, were not so much of gratitude as of regret, 
and a certain indefinable but not-to-be-conquered 
fear. The debt was growing too great. How, with 
my secret consciousness, should I be able to bear its 
burden ? 

The old housekeeper had, in the meantime, left 
the room, and my uncle and I were alone together. 
Then, breaking in upon the current of my agitating 
thoughts, came the sound of his voice, grave and full. 

“Before we go further,” he said, laying his hand 
affectionately upon my arm, “I wish you to un- 
derstand that everything you will see in this house 
is yours. Itis my gift to you, Francis ; my reward, 
I should rather say. You have served me well ; the 
time is near when you may serve me better. But of 
this I shall have more to say presently. Come with 
me now and see your new home.” 

Not want of feeling, but its excess, prevented me 
from saying a single word in answer to this generous 
speech. We went over our rooms. The _ house- 
keeper had not exaggerated when she said that 
everything was in order. Even to the minutest 
details, even to those little decorative touches 
which denote living and active thought, the house 
was perfect. When I made a remark somewhat 
to this effect, my uncle said that he believed his 
wife and daughter had been in and out pretty 
often. ‘It has been like a toy to them,” he said ; 
“T wonder they have been able to keep the secret 
so long.” 


I understood now. This was Atigusta’s way of 
showing her gratitude for the sympathy I had shown 
her in her trouble. 

“They are very good,” I murmured, “ too good.” 

“Thank them yourself,” said my uncle, with a 
laugh; “ women always like that sort of tribute to 
their goodness. Men do not, Frank,” he added, 
hastily, as I was about to speak again. “ But 
between you and me there can be no question of 
earning or returning thanks. And now we had better 
bid Mrs. Giles good morning. Mrs. Giles is the house- 
keeper, by-the-by, and a first-iate servant your 
mother will find her, It is time for us to be at 
work.” 

That morning I wrote to my father and mother, 
and asked them to come to London and take posses- 
sion of the house, which I (my uncle insisted I should 
say this) had in readiness for them. 

“T tell you,” he repeated, in answer to my pro- 
testations, “the house is yours; you have earned it 
fairly. Ido not wish my name mentioned in con- 
nection with it.” And when he went on to remind 
me that I had promised to yield him obedience, what 
could I do but submit? Ruefully I wished that 
every demand my uncle might make upon me in the 
future could be so easily fulfilled as this. There was 
to be a dinner party at our house that evening, and 
being anxious to see and thank my aunt and Augusta 
before any of our visitors arrived, I made haste over 
my dressing. When I went into the drawing-room, 
about half an hour earlier than our usual time of 
assembling there, I found, to my pleasure, that 
Augusta was before me. She was dressed for the 
evening, and her dress, of a light gauzy material, 
was bright in colour, and jewels glittered on her 
neck and arms. I noticed this particularly, because 
it was the first time, since we heard of Rowlandson’s 
death, that she had worn anything but black, and 
for an instant the change shocked me. I checked 
myself at once for this unreasonable feeling. Was 
the poor girl to be condemned to an everlasting 
regret because the first love of her life had been 
blighted? If all first loves were eternal, the world 
would be in a sad condition. 

So I said to myself as I went up to the piano 
where Augusta sat, playing softly. She gave me 
a friendly smile, and her fingers continued to move 
over the keys. It was such music as helps rather 
than hinders conversation ; soft and low, and pro- 
duced without any apparent effort on the part of 
the musician. I sat down, and for some moments 
watched her playing in silence. Then I looked up 
and said, “ I wonder if it is the consciousness of having 
done a good deed that makes you look so much 
happier to-night. I have come down earlier on pur- 
pose to have the opportunity of thanking you.” 

“ Have I done a good deed?” she asked. “I was 
not aware of it. But what is it? The house? Oh! 
that was merely pleasure. Furnishing is a fine art. 
I delight in it. Besides, I was thinking all the time 
more of your mother than of you,” 
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“T was not so inane as to think anything else,” I 
answered. “Still, as her representative, I hope I 
may be allowed to thank you.” 

“Yes, you may be allowed,” she said, with a 


“The doctor, pleased to have so good an 


smile ; her fingers were still moving lightly over the 
keys, and her words seemed to keep tune and measure 


to the music. “I am in an indulgent mood this 
evening, but I don’t know why. I feel like Romeo 
when the end of his brief life was near. ‘My bosom’s 
lord sits lightly in his throne. My dreams presage 
some joyful news at hand.’ It is very foolish” (the 
music that had been so gay dropped suddenly into 
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a minor key), “for what joyful news can come to 
me?” 

“Both joyful news, and joy itself,” I answered, 
earnestly, 


audience, told his strange tale.”—p. 454. 


There was a break in the music, and she cast upon 
my face a swift, searching glance, that made me feel 
curiously uncomfortable. 

“T mean,” I explained, with some awkwardness, 
“that you are very young. 
ourselves, as well as in our circumstances. It is 
impossible that it should be otherwise. And why 
should not change bring happiness to you ?” 


Life brings changes in 
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Her fingers dropped upon the keys: her eyes fol- 
lowed them, and a rippling murmur of sound, like 
the low song of the brook which ran below our 
cottage, filled the silence. Then, playing still, she 
said— 

“All that is very philosophical, Frank. Perhaps 
it is true. I shall find out in time, no doubt. But 
it is not the thought of change that makes me light- 
hearted to-night.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“Tf I told you, you would not understand. I am 
not sure that. I know myself.” 

After a brief pause, during which she seemed, from 
the increased attention she gave to her fingers, to be 
thinking out something on the piano, she went on 
dreamily— 

“Tt cannot be that the future will for ever be 
hidden—that mystery will always surround us. Our 
Father wills that we shall cease to suffer. Some- 
times, in a dream of the night, He gives us a glimpse 
of what shall be, and we, whose hearts have been 
troubled by fear and doubt, see a corner of the veil 
lifted. Because He lives, our dead shall live also ; 
and we know that they are living, for we feel them 
near us.” 

The last words were spoken so low that I had 
difficulty in catching them. I think, indeed, that 
they were not addressed to me at all; they were 
merely an unconscious utterance of the thoughts that 
were working in the mind of the player. But, be 
that as it might, they touched me more deeply than I 
can express. It was long, however, before I fully 
understood their significance. 

Upon that occasion the time for confidences was 
over. My aunt came rustling in, and I had only 
time to express my gratitude to her, and to listen to 
the first beginnings of an account, which she pro- 
mised faithfully to finish later, of how the furnishing 
of the house had been set about—of what she had 
suggested ; of what Augusta had done ; and of how 
particular Mr. Mortimer had been about every- 
thing—before the guests of the evening began to 
arrive ; and, after a very short delay, we went in to 
dinner. 

I was not alone in thinking that Augusta looked 
more cheerful than usual ; for I could hear-one and 
another of Mrs. Mortimer’s friends, who sat near the 
head of the table, congratulating her upon her 
daughter’s changed appearance. 

“Before you took her to the sea-side, I made sure 
she was going into a decline,” said one lady: “she 
had all the appearance of it.” 

A remark was then made which seemed to amuse 
Mrs. Mortimer, for she smiled and nodded ; and both 
ladies looked at me in a kindly and appreciative, 
but, to my mind, extremely irritating manner. 
Augusta, fortunately, heard nothing of this, having 
devoted herself to her partner at the dinner-table, 
who happened to be an exceedingly interesting per- 
son. He was a consulting physician, of world-wide 
fame ; and it was well known by polite society that, 





while he took freely the guineas which they were 
good enotigh to bring him for pronouncing upon their 
ailments, he gave three or four afternoons in the 
week to gratuitous visiting amongst the most miser- 
able and degraded of the London poor. 

I knew him, for George Anson and he were friends 
of old standing, and he often spoke on Sundays at 
the mission-room ; but this was the first time he and 
Augusta had met, and I could see that they were 
interested one in the other. 

My own partner was a timid, shy young girl, who 
seemed very much afraid of saying something she 
ought not to say, and, thinking it kinder not to make 
too many demands upon her attention, I allowed 
one-half of my mind to wander across the table, and 
take part in the conversation going on there. 

The doctor was an eager talker, and Augusta was 
one of those intelligent, appreciative listeners, who 
seem to draw out the very best that is in a man. 
Strange to say, also, the topic they had hit upon ran 
curiousiy with our conversation earlier in the even- 
ing. They were well launched upon it before I could 
‘atch more than a detached remark now and then ; 
but, when the doctor began to speak continuously, I 
knew he was giving some illustration drawn from his 
own experience of the theory he had been advancing, 
and, having drawn the attention of my companion to 
his voice, I set myself to listen. As he was known 
to be an interesting talker, one after another followed 
our example, and soon all those at the lower end of 
the table were silent, while the doctor, pleased to 
have so good an audience, told his strange tale. 

I give the doctor's story here, simply because of its 
intimate bearing upon the series of events which | 
have taken upon me to relate. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE STORY OF A DREAM. 


“WE were speaking of dreams.”—It was at this 
point I began to listen closely to what the Doctor 
was saying. To do this was rendered easy by the 
fact that, at the word “dreams,” which was spoken 
in rather an elevated tone of voice, my companion at 
the dining-table, and several others sitting near, 
turned their faces towards the speaker with a mani- 
fest intention of listening to what he had to say, 
This was not strange. It is my experience—and I am 
sure many others will agree with me—that there is 
scarcely any other subject which is more fascinating 
to the generality of people than that which has 
to do with the mysterious world into which we pass 
when the eyes of the body are closed to earthly 
things. 

While pleased to have the opportunity of listening 
to what such a man as the doctor might have to say 
on such a subject, I could not help being amused by 
the little arts he employed to gain for himself an 
audience, and by the satisfied expression on his face 
when he saw that every one at our end of the table 
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—even to Mr. Mortimer—were listening for what he 
had to say. 

“Dreams,” he proceeded, clearing his throat and 
looking round him, “are so curious and interesting that 
one often feels sorry notto be abie to study them from 
any point of view but one’s own. People tell you their 
dreams, and, now and then, a fantastic and elaborate 
tale is written down, which the author of it assures 
you is the record of a dream. But, for my own part, 
I know too much of the workings of the human mind 
to put any faith in these tales. They 
imaginations ; they certainly are not dreams. 


may be 


“ Now, whether it is that I am not imaginative, or 
whether it is that, during the short allowance of rest 
I vive myself, I sleep more soundly than my _ neigh- 
hours, I cannot tell : the fact is, I seldom or never 
dream. But this makes my interest in the curious 
phenomenon greater rather than less, and it has been 
my habit for some time to question my friends closely 
about their experiences between sleeping and wak- 
ing.” 

Here the doctor stopped to help himself from a 
passing dish. He had effectually awakened the in- 
terest of those about him, and he was not allowed to 
be silent long. Questions came pouring in—What 
sorts of answers had he received? Did they satisfy 
hin? Had he formed a theory ? and, if so, what 
was it ? 

Augusta did not speak, but there was an expres- 
sion of strong interest in her face. I wondered if she 
was thinking of her own dreams of the previous 
night, 

The doctor, who was pleased, no doubt, to find 
himself the centre of interest, smiled benignantly, 
and went on. 

“None of my friends’ answers satisfied me. There 
are so few people, you see, who can observe even 
themselves in anything like a close or scientific 
manner. From what I heard, I could not have made 
much way with a theory of dreams or dreaming. 
But a short time ago I had the extraordinary chance 
of seeing a dream in action. It was not a dream of 
my own—it was a dream that passed through the 
mind of another person.” 

He stopped again, and again there was a little 
chorus of question and comment. 

“A dream in action! what can you mean, doctor?” 
“Pray go on!” “This promises to be exciting !” 
came from different parts of the table. 

“Patience ! patience!” said the doctor, waving his 
hand. “TI shall come to my story presently. To 
begin with, I must tell you that I have a patient 
She is 
% woman, and she is poor ; but she is above the 


just now in whom I am strongly interested. 
most miserable class. She was taken ill, in a some- 
what singular manner, on a Sunday, and I was sent 
for hurriedly, by a friend in whom I place implicit 
reliance. that the 
caused, in a great measure, by mental excitement, 
which had, no doubt, been for 
desperately fought against. 


I soon found out seizure was 


some time most 
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“The case interested me ; but, in doing my utmost 
to bring back the unfortunate creature to health and 
sanity, I had other interests besides my own and hers 
to serve ; for the friend who had sent for me said 
that it was his belief she had a secret in her keeping, 
the prompt discovery of which was of the deepest 
importance to several 
interested. 

“JT must tell you that the woman has a strange 


people in whom he was 


face. Once it has, no doubt, been comely ; it is 


and anxious, searred and 
Contlict 
stances, and passionate feeling passionately repressed, 
student of 
character, therefore, such as I profess myself to be, 
the individuality represented by this face would be 
peculiarly interesting.” 

It was at this point of the story that I ventured to 
look round. Most of the listeners were interested. A 
chapter out of real life, however lamely told, is 


haggard now, deeply 


weather-beaten. with untoward cireum- 


are written on its every line. To a 


almost sure to be received attentively. Three were 
listening with more than attention—more than in- 
terest. 
the other two. 

The doctor went on. 

“My curiosity and interest being thus stimulated, 
I set myself to watch the case most closely. I went 
to see our patient every day, and now and again I re- 
lieved the nurse, whom my friend had provided, for 
several hours at a stretch. 
been last night—yes, I remember it was.” 


I was one, Uncle James and Augusta were 


One night—it must have 


Here I, who was watching Augusta, saw her give 
a sudden start, and 1 would fain have warned the 
doctor to be careful, but he was too much engrossed 
in his story to take any notice of my glance. 

“T dined at the club, and earlier than usual,” he 
“ After dinner, I 
drove to the miserable neighbourhood where my 


went on, hired a hansom, and 


strange patient lives. The nurse was with her, but 
she was nearly worn-out by long watching. Seeing 
this, I ordered her to take a few hours’ rest, while I 
took her place by the bedside. Our patient was 
neither asleep nor awake, and her mind appeared to 
This, the nurse said, had been 
her condition for some time. I gave her a little 
nourishment, and for fully an hour I sat watching 
her. 
was regular, and I hoped she was dropping into a 
Suddenly, to my surprise, her eyes 
opened fully, and there came into her face an expres- 
Believing her 


be in a vacant state. 


Her eyes were then half-shut, her breathing 
quiet sleep. 


sion of the most perfect intelligence. 
to be asleep and dreaming vividly, I drew back, for I 
Was anxious to watch the effect of the dream. Inow 
saw that her eyes were fixed on the vacant space be- 
tween the foot of the bed and the door. There was 
a look of recognition in her face, and I saw at once 
that it was recognition mixed with terror, but what 
most surprised me was that, though weaker than an 
infant a few moments before, she had now strength 
herself hed. Her 


attitude and expression were those of one who wished 


to draw backwards upon her 
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to escape from some agitating sight. And next a 
sort of dialogue began; the woman at least spoke, but 
there were little breaks in her speech as if she were 
listening for and answering the words of some visitor, 
who, of course, I need not tell you, was unseen and 
unheard by me. The fragments of talk, however, were 
so curiously suggestive that I could easily fill in the 
blanks from my own imagination. 

“Some one, whom the woman had seen before at some 
important crisis of her life, was protesting with her 
about a falsestatement she had made. This was, I ima- 
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Augusta had turned perfectly pale. Her limbs 
seemed rigid, and her eyes had a dreamy far-offness, 
as of one who moves in “ worlds unrealised.” It only 
lasted for a moment. Before I could spring to my 
feet, or call my aunt’s attention to her state, the 
natural colour had returned to her face. 

Meanwhile those who had been listening to the 
doctor's story were urging him to go onwith it. “ How 
tantalising ! how disappointing !—surely it does not 
end there !” came, in tones of entreaty, from one and 
another. 





gine, how it began, for the poor creature, after staring 
for a few moments silently, broke into a flood of 
asseverations. She had not meant to do harm, she 
cried out. There was one urging her on one side, one 
on another—how was she to know what was right ? 
Then, as it appeared to me, she heard the voice of 
her dream-visitor again, and she was silent, breath- 
lessly listening ; but after the silence she burst out 
with increased vehemence. He might be dead, for 
all she knew, or he might be alive, she said. She 
was not his guardian, Why did they come to her? 
Let them go to those who knew.” 

At this point the doctor paused and looked round 
at Augusta. No doubt he wished to show how his 
tale applied to the argument from which it sprang. 
But his words remained unspoken. Instead of speak- 
ing, he started violently, and his knife and fork fell 
from his hands. 

The clatter attracted the attention of those who 
were sitting near, and I only, I believe, at the table, 
knew what had caused him to Jose his self-posses- 
sion, 





Let me tell you, to begin with, that I am a friend of Augusta Fanshawe’s.’”—p. 460. 


“T am not sure that there is any more to tell,” 
said the doctor, and he gave his attention to his 
plate. 

The volatile listeners had already, before the words 
were well out of his mouth, begun to turn his story 
into material for conversation, and there was now a 
general hubbub, in the midst of which I heard 
Augusta say, “They are not listening ; you can tell 
me the rest of the story.” 

Her words seemed, in some strange way, to have 
reached the ears of Uncle James, for it was he who 
prevented any answer being given to them. 

* Really, doctor,” he cried, in a somewhat irritable 
tone of voice, “you will make us all melancholy 
with your stories. We have enough misery of our 
own to bear, without talking about the miseries of 
other people.” 

This the doctor took up as a challenge, and soon 
an argumentative combat was on foot, in the midst 
of which Mrs. Mortimer, who had heard nothing of 
the previous talk at our end of the table, gave the 
signal for the ladies to leave us, 
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When we went into the drawing-room later, I 
looked in vain for Augusta, and my aunt, who 
appeared to be a little flustered, begged me to say 
nothing about her absence. 

“She must,” she said, “have heard something at 
dinner that upset her nerves. She has gone to her 
room, and I do not think she will join us again.” 

1 followed the doctor out when he left, and walked 
with him as far as Addison Road station, which was 
about three-quarters of a mile distant from our house. 
It was a brilliant night. The sky was studded with 
stars, and the crescent moon, attended by a fleecy 
cloud, which it illumined, showed us, now and then, 
We were both excited, and for 
Then the 


its gleaming sickle. 
afew moments we walked on in silence. 
doctor looked up and drew a deep sigh. 

“There are many mysteries to be solved yet,” he 
said, “for all men may say or think. Who, looking 
up at the shining scroll of heaven, can dream to 
grasp the whole of knowledge in his own little life- 
time upon earth ?” 

But my excitement about the present and visible 
was too great for me to be able calmly to discuss the 
philosophy of the inscrutable. 

“Doctor,” I said, breathlessly, “will you do me a 
kindness ?” 

“Surely,” he answered. 

“Then let me ask you one question. The woman 
you spoke about at dinner is Mrs. Scarelli, is she 
not ?” 

He looked round at me in some confusion. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that you 
know anything about her ?” 

“T know everything about her.” 

“ And your cousin—Miss Fanshawe, I mean ?” 

“She knows her, too, She is interested in the 
mystery George Anson and I are trying to unravel.” 

“Dear, dear!” cried the doctor, penitently. “But 
That I should have 
Why 


what a strange coincidence ! 
gone on prating as I did—it is too provoking. 
did you not stop me?” 

“T tried to catch your eye, but I could not,” I 
answered. 

We walked on silently for a few moments, when 
the doctor said— 

“T must not ask you to explain what has hap- 
pened, as I can understand that the secret, whatever 
it is, having to do with others, is not your own, It 
is strange that I should have alluded to the subject 
at all. 
If I have given pain to any one, I am very sorry.” 


I cannot think what induced me to do so. 


And he added, sadly, “I have a dream that some 
day our sympathies will be more perfect than they 
are—that we shall know, without the help of laboured 
words, what our friends and our neighbours are feel- 
ing. Until that day comes, we must often uncon- 
sciously hurt each other,” 

I answered, as well as I could—for I felt almost 
too hewildered to speak—that hurt sometimes brought 
healing. 

“T don’t know,” I said; “I shall have to think 
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more deeply before I am certain of anything. But I 
think the effect of your story may be good : it may 
bring us light.” 

There we parted ; but I often thought, in calmer 
moments, of the doctor’s words that night. 

When, on the next day, I tried to speak to Augusta 
about the curious story, she avoided the subject ; 
and it was only many years later it came to my 
knowledge that her dream on the night to which the 
doctor had alluded corresponded with that he had 
described. 

A curious circumstance, which I could not help 
connecting with the events of this evening, followed 
almost immediately upon it. 

The dinner took place on Friday. On Sunday I 
went to the rooms, as usual. After the meeting, 
when Anson and I were walking to his lodgings to- 
gether, he asked me why I had not consulted him 
before I sent assistance to Mrs. Scarelli. 

“In these matters,” he said, with a severity of 
manner which surprised me, “ fellow-workers ought 
to work together.” 

My answer was an open-eyed stare of astonish- 
ment. I help Mrs. Searelli! I had done nothing of 
the kind. 

It was now Anson’s turn to look astonished. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said; “ but was it not 
you who sent the new nurse ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. 

“Then she must have friends of whom we know 
nothing.” He hesitated for a few seconds, as if he 
were not certain whether he would, after all, speak 
the words that were forming themselves upon his 
lips ; and my heart beat, with a strange awe and a 
terror of I knew not what, as he went on—“ This 
makes it more mysterious still.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“When I thought,” he said, “that it had happened 
through your imprudence, I could at least explain it: 
now I fear there is some one outside who has an 
object in keeping us in the dark. Mrs, Scarelli was 
quite sensible on Saturday morning. She sent for 
me, and would, I believe, have told me everything 
she knows had not the new nurse come.” 

“May not that have been because the nurse was 
strange 

“No; for I saw her alone, as she wished.” 

“ And she had nothing to say ?” 

“ Nothing, except that she meant to go abroad to 
her son as soon as she could travel. I think her 
friends have sent her money.” 

What bewildering idea leapt into my mind at that 
moment I dare not say. It came suddenly, like a 
flash of sheet-lightning in the darkness, and then 
vanished, leaving me to mental gropings, whose dis- 
tracting misery it is impossible to put into words. 

I asked no more questions, for I was literally afraid 
of what I might hear. sidding my friend a hasty 
farewell, I made the best of my way home, and the 
rest of the day I spent shut up in my room, battling 
with the darkness of my thoughts, 
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XXVI. 
INTRODUCING A NEW NARRATOR. 


AFTER a storm comes a calm, This is the rule, and 
not. only in the world of Nature, but in that little 
world, the living spirit, wherein are imaged the things 
that have been, and the things that are, and the 
things that shall be hereafter. I believed that I 
should never reconcile myself to the strangeness of 
my thoughts that day ; I said I should not rest until 
I had some hold on the mysteries in which T and 
others were entangled, But I was mistaken. Things 
fell back again presently into their old train. I held 
iny peace, as Anson entreated, and my curious sus- 
picions tormented me far less than I could have 
imagined possible. 

For one thing, as T have said, my life was full of a 
variety of interests. 

Early in that week there came a letter from my 
father and mother, both of whom were pleased with 
the idea of the projected change. My father had a 
literary enterprise in hand, and it would suit him to 
be in London, where he could make the aequaint- 
ance of scholars, and have the contents of vast 
libraries at his disposal ; while my mother, as she 
now confessed, had long been craving to be near her 
son and brother. Her delightful letter, full of 
motherly pride and gratitude, while it touched me to 
the heart, gave me some food for regret. I should 
have preferred taking my parents to a house of my 
own preparing, even though it had been far humbler 
than the one so generously bestowed upon me. But 
this, I said to myself, was, after all, nothing but self- 
ishness. It was surely better that my parents should 
be comfortably housed than that my vainglorious 
desires should be gratified. 

They wrote that they would come in about a fort- 
night, but they decided not to give up the cottage. 
“We have lived in this little corner so many years,” 
wrote my mother, “ that it seems like home, and I do 
not wish to give it up entirely. Besides, you are 
fond of the village, and the air and surroundings suit 
you.” (My mother did not know that the place 
where I had lived as a boy had lost all its charm for 
me now.) “We might,” she went on, “come here 
for the autumn holiday, if my brother gives you one, 
or even for a few days at Christmas, However this 
may be, I think I shall keep it as a country house 
until you have won back our dear old home. The 
expense will be trifling. From what you say in your 
letter about the family budget, I conclude we can 
well afford it.” 

From all this, and from the cheerful tone of the 
letter, I gathered that my mother had not ceased to 
hope for the fulfilment of her wishes and my uncle’s, 
and for this I was sorry ; but I determined not, for 
the moment, to contradict her. When the time came 
for the questioa of my future to be agitated, it would 
be early enough to declare my intentions. 

Before I relate how my parents arrived, and what 
events, important and otherwise, followed our estab- 
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lishment in our London house, | wish to transerihe 
some papers which, when it became known that I 
was writing an aceount of this long-remembered 
summer, with what followed and led up to it, were 
placed in my hands. 

Everything those papers contain T am not allowed 
to put down—I would not if Teould—but as they fill 
up a space in my story which would otherwise be 
vacant, giving, from the point of view of a spectator, 
circumstances and scenes coneerning which [ ean 
know nothing except by hearsay, I avail myself 
most thankfully of them. 

The papers are in the form of a diary from the pen 
of Mary Arden. As a child, and throughout. her 
girlhood, Mary had been in the habit of putting down, 
day by day, the small events of her life. It was such 
a diary, so she often told me, as might be read by any 
one—no record of thoughts and hopes and dreams 
and feelings, but a plain picture of her external life, 
A storm, a fine sunset, the first opening of a favourite 
flower, a quaint incident in a cottage, a passage that 
had caught her fancy from some book she happened 
to be reading—these formed the staple of her entries, 
But when her father died, and her old home was 
broken up, and she was thrown amongst strangers, to 
whom, kind as some of them were, she could not talk 
as she had talked to her friends of the old time, “ the 
people,” as she used to say, pathetically, “who knew 
everything about her,” Mary became more confiden- 
tial with her pen. She missed the fresh air of her 
old home, perched, as we used to say, like a sea- 
bird’s nest upon the cliff, and at night fatigue and 
languor often prevented her from sleeping. At such 
times she would get up and write in her book. The 
habit grew upon her—as such habits will—and at 
last this pouring-out of herself became to her heart— 
which was often at this time overburdened and 
weary—a positive comfort and relief. 

I have now introduced my fellow-writer, and I 
will suffer her to speak for herself. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FIRST STEP OF A NEW CAREER. 
When, long ago, my dear father recommended me to 
write down the events of our every-day life, I did as 
he advised, because it was his advice. I saw no par- 
ticular good init. I understand why he gave it now, 
and I am more than thankful that I was serupulous 
in following it. No one can imagine what a comfort 
it is in this new life to be able to look back, and by 
those words, often laughably simple, which tell of our 
little pleasures and excursions, our occupations and 
amusements in those dear bygone days, to become, as 
it were, acquainted with them afresh. Tor time has 
the dreadful power of stealing away our past from us. 
Our life that has been, with all its varied tissue of 
bright colours and dark, is like a picture woven in a 
loom. And at first we see it all, the great things as 
well as the little. Then gaps come, and the beautiful 
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woven cloth is like an outworn garment—all the 
colour is washed out of it, the little figures are gone, 
and only the great ones remain. 
and passes, till at last, when we are old and weary, 


And so it passes 


we may see nothing at all but a pale shadow, which 
becomes paler and paler until it vanishes away. 
Now the thought of this frightens me. 
stand those who lead an unbroken life, in the presence 
and companionship of those they love, laughing at my 
fear of the tyranny of things present. All I can say 
is that it is very real to me. I am so fearful of sink- 
ing down into a miserable elderly woman, fretful 


I can under- 


about all manner of small things : little comforts, and 
little slights, and little selfish fears: and forgetting I 
was ever happy. 

Of course, if I had any reasonable cause to sup- 
pose that I should marry and have a house of my 
own, I would not feel as I do. But that, I know, 
is out of the question; and I mean at onee to face 
my future—the future of a single woman—with 
nothing but her own exertions to depend on for her 
support, 

These things being so, however, I think it well 
that I have my simple record of the past to fall back 
upon, I have reasons of my own for continuing it, 
and although at first, after my dearest father’s death, 
I felt as if I should never have the heart to write 
another line, the habit I had formed returns with my 
calmer mind, and I feel as if my life, in the absence 
of any record of its progress, were losing consist- 
ency and form. 

To-day, when I begin again, I am in Aunt 
Phebe’s house in Bayswater. I have been here 
two days. Leaving home was a terrible wrench, 
and poor Frank, kind as he meant to be, made it 
harder than ever by his passionate entreaties that I 
would consider myself pledged to him. 

No one knows, no one will ever know, what 
awful conflict I went through, or how near I was 
at one time to giving way. But I felt that it would 
not be right. They have all been so good to me. 
Dear, kind Lady Varley, though I know very well 
what her views are, would have taken me into her 
Sir Henry would have accepted me as 
his son’s betrothed wife, had he for a moment. sus- 
pected the wishes of either of us. Frank himself is 
so loyal, so ready to give up everything for me. 


own house. 


And seeing all this, knowing also the position of 
the family, and how necessary it is for their re- 
storation that Frank should retain the good graces 
of his unele, how could I be the one to wreck their 
hopes? And yet, with all this, I am surprised some- 
times at my own strength. 

It was hard, unspeakably hard, to speak that 
no,” and still it rings in my ears as cruel. 

I think it would be harder if I had not met the 
girl whom Frank is to marry some day, and read the 
sadness in her eyes. They have been thrown much 
together, I believe. No doubt she loves him, and 
sees that he does not yet love her, and if so, 
it is only another form of this great sorrow of 
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loving, which all we who are women must, I think, 
undergo, 

I wonder if she suspects his feeling towards me. If 
she does, her kindness and sympathy are very touch- 
ing. I suppose, if we were young people in a novel, we 
should hate one another. I should envy her riches, 
and she would envy my power, whatever it may be, 
of attracting the heart of the man she loves. 

We are people in real life ; and, instead of hating 
each other, we were drawn together at once by a 
sympathy which, I know, was mutual. I am certain 
that Miss Fanshawe—or Augusta, as she has hegeed 
me to call her—is kind and good. I am certain 
also that she is, or has been, very unhappy. Perhaps 
Frank’s uncle, who is also her stepfather, and who 
seems to he a domineering person, has laid upon her 
some commands which she finds it hard to fulfil. 
Perhaps she fears not to be right about Frank. I 
Only | know that there is often a 
pathetie weariness in her eves, as if she had suffered 


eannot tell. 


until she was tired and bewildered, and knew not 
where to look for rest. 

Once, when we met, she said such strange words 
to me. It was after my dear father’s death, and 
before I left home. 
most kind, is often a little fussy in her ways; and, 


Aunt Phoebe, who means to be 


having run out of the house, to be alone for a few 
moments, I found my way to the churchyard. It 
was there, near my father’s newly made grave, that 
Miss Fanshawe and I met. She had brought some 
beautiful lilies, the flowers that de loved best—I 
wonder how she knew it—and as there were none in 
bloom near us, she must have gone a long way to 
find them. 
thanked her with my tears, and we stood for a little 


I could not speak a single word ; but I 
time silent together. Then she said, in the gentlest 
way— 

“You will like to be alone here, and I will leave 
you. I brought the lilies because I knew you would 
come, and I thought they might bring you some 
pleasant memories.” 

To my surprise, when-she had spoken, she stooped 
and kissed me, and I could feel her tears upon my 
face. 

“ Mary,” she said, in a low voice, holding both my 
hands, “thank God that yours is a natural sorrow, 
one over which you can openly weep.” 

I would have asked what she meant, but she 
gave me no opportunity, and as I left home on the 
following day, we did not meet again. 
ever since I heard them, have rung in my ears so 
mournfully. She has a secret trouble, then—some 
grief which she can tell to no human friend, however 


Her words, 


kind and wise. Ah ! how bitter such griefs must be } 
May our God, Who is rich in goodness, have pity upon 
her, and upon all who suffer so. 

I had written so far when I was interrupted. 
Aunt Phoebe came bustling into my little room 
and said I must make myself tidy at. once, and 
do my best to look prepossessing, as a lady had 
“Tt can’t be in answer to the 


come to see me, 
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XXVI. 
INTRODUCING A NEW NARRATOR. 


AFTER a storm comes a calm, This is the rule, and 
not only in the world of Nature, but in that little 
world, the living spirit, wherein are imaged the things 
that have been, and the things that are, and the 
things that shall be hereafter. I believed that I 
should never reconcile myself to the strangeness of 
my thoughts that day ; I said T should not rest until 
I had some hold on the mysteries in which T and 
others were entangled, But 1 was mistaken. Things 
fell back again presently into their old train. I held 
iny peace, as Anson entreated, and my curious sus- 
picions tormented me far less than I could have 
imagined possible, 

For one thing, as T have said, my life was full of a 
variety of interests. 

Karly in that week there came a letter from my 
father and mother, both of whom were pleased with 
the idea of the projected change. My father had a 
literary enterprise in hand, and it would suit him to 
be in London, where he could make the aequaint- 
anee of scholars, and have the contents of vast 
libraries at his disposal ; while my mother, as she 
now confessed, had long been craving to be near her 
son and brother. Her delightful letter, full of 
motherly pride and gratitude, while it touched me to 
the heart, gave me some food for regret. I should 
have preferred taking my parents to a house of my 
own preparing, even though it had been far humbler 
than the one so generously bestowed upon me. But 
this, I said to myself, was, after all, nothing but self- 
ishness, It was surely better that my parents should 
be comfortably housed than that my vainglorious 
desires should be gratified. 

They wrote that they would come in about a fort- 
night, but they decided not to give up the cottage. 
“We have lived in this little corner so many years,” 
wrote my mother, “ that it seems like home, and I do 
not wish to give it up entirely. Besides, you are 
fond of the village, and the air and surroundings suit 
you.” (My mother did not know that the place 
where I had lived as a boy had lost all its charm for 
me now.) “We might,” she went on, “come here 
for the autumn holiday, if my brother gives you one, 
or even for a few days at Christmas, However this 
may be, I think I shall keep it as a country house 
until you have won back our dear old home. The 
expense will be trifling. From what you say in your 
letter about the family budget, I conclude we can 
well afford it.” 

From all this, and from the cheerful tone of the 
letter, I gathered that my mother had not ceased to 
hope for the fulfilment of her wishes and my uncle’s, 
and for this I was sorry ; but I determined not, for 
the moment, to contradict her. When the time came 
for the questioa of my future to be agitated, it would 
be early enough to declare my intentions. 

Before I relate how my parents arrived, and what 
events, important and otherwise, followed our estab- 
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lishment in our London house, | wish to tratserihe 
some papers which, when it became known that I 
was writing an account of this long-remembered 
summer, with what followed and led up to it, were 
placed in my hands, 

Everything those papers contain Tam not allowed 
to put down—TI would not if |eould—but as they fill 
up a space in my story which would otherwise be 
vacant, giving, from the point of view of a spectator, 
circumstances and seenes coneerning which I ean 
know nothing except by hearsay, I avail myself 
most thankfully of them. 

The papers are in the form of a diary from the pen 
of Mary Arden. As a child, and throughout her 
girlhood, Mary had been in the habit of putting down, 
day by day, the small events of her life. It was such 
a diary, so she often told me, as might be read by any 
one—no record of thoughts and hopes and dreams 
and feelings, but a plain picture of her external life, 
A storm, a fine sunset, the first opening of a favourite 
flower, a quaint incident in a cottage, a passage that 
had caught her fancy from some book she happened 
to be reading—these formed the staple of her entries. 
But when her father died, and her old home was 
broken up, and she was thrown amongst strangers, to 
whom, kind as some of them were, she could not talk 
as she had talked to her friends of the old time, “ the 
people,” as she used to say, pathetically, “who knew 
everything about her,” Mary became more confiden- 
tial with her pen. She missed the fresh air of her 
old home, perched, as we used to say, like a sea- 
bird’s nest upon the cliff, and at night fatigue and 
Janguor often prevented her from sleeping. At such 
times she would get up and write in her book. The 
habit grew upon her—as such habits will—and at 
last this pouring-out of herself became to her heart— 
which was often at this time overburdened and 
weary—a positive comfort and relief. 

I have now introduced my fellow-writer, and I 
will suffer her to speak for herself. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FIRST STEP OF A NEW CAREER. 


WHEN, long ago, my dear father recommended me to 
write down the events of our every-day life, I did as 
he advised, because it was his advice. I saw no par- 
ticular good in it. I understand why he gave it now, 
and I am more than thankful that I was scrupulous 
in following it. No one can imagine what a comfort 
it is in this new life to be able to look back, and by 
those words, often laughably simple, which tell of our 
little pleasures and excursions, our occupations and 
amusements in those dear bygone days, to become, is 
it were, acquainted with them afresh. For time has 
the dreadful power of stealing away our past from us. 
Our life that has been, with all its varied tissue of 
bright colours and dark, is like a picture woven in a 
loom. And at first we see it all, the great things as 
well as the little. Then gaps come, and the beautiful 
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woven cloth is like an outworn garment—all the 
colour is washed out of it, the little figures are gone, 
and only the great ones remain. And so it passes 
and passes, till at last, when we are old and weary, 
we may see nothing at all but a pale shadow, which 
becomes paler and paler until it vanishes away. 
Now the thought of this frightens me. 
stand those who lead an unbroken life, in the presence 
and companionship of those they love, laughing at my 
fear of the tyranny of things present. All I can say 
is that it is very real to me. I am so fearful of sink- 
ing down into a miserable elderly woman, fretful 
about all manner of small things : little comforts, and 
little slights, and little selfish fears: and forgetting I 


I can under- 


was ever happy. 

Of course, if I had any reasonable cause to sup- 
pose that I should marry and have a house of my 
own, I would not feel as I do. But that, I know, 
is out of the question ; and I mean at once to face 
my future—the future of a single woman—with 
nothing but her own exertions to depend on for her 
support. 

These things being so, however, I think it well 
that I have my simple record of the past to fall back 
upon, I have reasons of my own for continuing it, 
and although at first, after my dearest father’s death, 
I felt as if I should never have the heart to write 
another line, the habit I had formed returns with my 
calmer mind, and I feel as if my life, in the absence 
of any record of its progress, were losing consist- 
ency and form. 

To-day, when I begin again, I am in Aunt 
Pheebe’s house in Bayswater. 
two days. 
and poor Frank, kind as he meant to be, made it 
harder than ever by his passionate entreaties that I 


I have been here 
Leaving home was a terrible wrench, 


would consider myself pledged to him. 

No one knows, no one will ever know, what 
awful conflict I went through, or how near I was 
at one time to giving way. But I felt that it would 
not be right. They have all been so good to me. 
Dear, kind Lady Varley, though I know very well 
what her views are, would have taken me into her 
own house. Sir Henry would have accepted me as 
his son’s betrothed wife, had he for a moment sus- 
pected the wishes of either of us. Frank himself is 
80 loyal, so ready to give up everything for me. 
And seeing all this, knowing also the position of 
the family, and how necessary it is for their re- 
storation that Frank should retain the good graces 
of his unele, how could I be the one to wreck their 
hopes? And yet, with all this, I am surprised some- 
times at my own strength. 

It was hard, unspeakably hard, to speak that 
“no,” and still it rings in my ears as cruel. 

I think it would be harder if I had not met the 
girl whom Frank is to marry some day, and read the 
sadness in her eyes. They have been thrown much 
together, I believe. No doubt she loves him, and 
sees that he does not yet love her, and if so, 
it is only another form of this great sorrow of 
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loving, which all we who are women must, I think, 
undergo. 

| wonder if she suspects his feeling towards me. If 
she does, her kindness and sympathy are very touch- 
ing. I suppose, if we were young people in a novel, we 
should hate one another. 1 should envy her riches, 
and she would envy my power, whatever it may be, 
of attracting the heart of the man she loves. 

We are people in real life ; and, instead of hating 
each other, we were drawn together at once by a 
sympathy which, I know, was mutual. 1 am certain 
that Miss Fanshawe—or Augusta, as she has begged 
me to call her—is kind and good. I am certain 
also that she is, or has been, very unhappy. Perhaps 
Frank’s uncle, who is also her stepfather, and who 
seems to be a domineering person, has laid upon her 
some commands which she finds it hard to fulfil. 
Perhaps she fears not to be right about Frank. I 
cannot tell. Only I know that there is often a 
pathetic weariness in her eves, as if she had suffered 
until she was tired and bewildered, and knew not 
where to look for rest. 

Once, when we met, she said such strange words 
to me. It was after my dear father’s death, and 
before I left home. 
most kind, is often a little fussy in her ways; and, 


Aunt Phoebe, who means to be 


having run out of the house, to be alone for a few 
moments, I found my way to the churchyard. It 
was there, near my father’s newly made grave, that 
Miss Fanshawe and I met. She had brought some 
beautiful lilies, the flowers that he leved best—I 
wonder how she knew it—and as there were none in 
bloom near us, she must have gone a long way to 
find them. 
thanked her with my tears, and we stood for a little 


I could not speak a single word ; but I 
time silent together. Then she said, in the gentlest 
way— 

“You will like to be alone here, and I will leave 
you. I brought the lilies because I knew you would 
come, and I thought they might bring you some 
pleasant memories.” 

To my surprise, when-she had spoken, she stooped 
and kissed me, and I could feel her tears upon my 
face. 

“ Mary,” she said, in a low voice, holding both my 
hands, “thank God that yours is a natural sorrow, 
one over which you can openly weep.” 

I would have asked what she meant, but she 
gave me no opportunity, and as I left home on the 
following day, we did not meet again. Her words, 
ever since I heard them, have rung in my ears so 
mournfully. She has a secret trouble, ther—some 
grief which she can tell to no human fricnd, however 
kind and wise. Ah! how bitter such griefs must be ! 
May our God, Who is rich in goodness, have pity upon 
her, and upon all who suffer so. 

I had written so far when I was interrupted. 
Aunt Phabe came bustling into my little room 
and said I must make myself tidy at .once, and 
do my best to look prepossessing, as a lady had 


come to see me, “It can’t be in answer to the 
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advertisement,” she said, “for it was only inserted 
this morning, and the address of this house was not 
given ; so most likely it is a private recommendation, 
Those are always the best. But oh ! dear, I wish you 
did not look quite so pale ; people are afraid of taking 
delicate governesses ; and your black is so deep. You 
would not think it wrong, would you, to relieve it 
with a little bit of a violet ribbon ? There! you look 
less gloomy already,” and my aunt, having fastened 
her own tie round my neck, stood a little distance off 
to survey me. ‘“ You had better go in alone,” she 
went on, when I was ready. “ Ladies are afraid of 
being interfered with, if they see a mother or aunt ; 
but don’t be at all alarmed. A natural manner is 
always best ; and remember, don’t rush into anything 
that is not every way satisfactory. Your uncle and 
I are in no hurry to lose you.” 

Those were kind words, and helped me to recover 
from the shyness which I felt at the thought of being 
examined as to my capabilities, that, I fear, are very 
limited, by a perfect stranger ; but only half an hour 
later I was smiling at myself for having ever felt 
uneasy at all. 

The lady who had come to see me—her name was 
Mrs. Blake—was sitting near the fireplace, when I 
went into the room, with her eyes fixed upon the 
door. 

She is very fragile, dresses in the simplest manner, 
and has soft brown eyes, full of loving-kindness and 
charity. To say that I was taken with her would be 
only faintly to express my feelings ; but when, upon 
my entering the room timidly, and therefore, I fear, 
awkwardly, she rose to her feet and advanced to 
meet me with a sweet, almost an apologetic smile 
upon her lips, I began to fear I had made some 
mistake, and that this was not a lady coming to 
inquire about a governess, but a lady calling to see 
a friend of her own standing, “I hope I am not 
troubling you, Miss Arden,” she began. “ If I have 
come at an inconvenient time, you must send me 
away and let me come later. I received the letter 
only this morning, and I thought—that is, I understood 
—well,” correcting herself with a blush—‘“ there is no 
reason why I should have understood anything, Still, 
if there had been necessity or urgency Oh! dear, 
she cried piteously ; “ I ought never to try to explain 
anything. I only get more and more hopelessly 
confused, Miss Arden, will you be good-natured, and 
tell me exactly what you want todo? Let me tell 
you, to begin with, that Iam a friend of Augusta 
Fanshawe’s.” 

“Ah!” I said, smiling, “I begin to understand. 
You are the lady of whom she told me, who wanted 
a governess.” 

“T had rather not use the word ‘ governess,’ if you 
don’t mind,” said Mrs. Blake. “I want a young 
lady to help me to take care of my little ones, to 
teach them and to go out with them when I am busy 
in other ways ; and you, I think, want a heme where 
you will be loved and appreciated, Of course,” 





she 


explained herself, hastily, fearing, I believe, that the 
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mention of the word “home” would awaken in my 
mind painful memories, ‘‘ what we offer to you is 
nothing to compare with what you have lost. Still, 
if you came to us, we would do our best to make 
you forget your troubles.” 

An uninitiated person coming in and listening to 
the kind-hearted lady might have imagined that, in 
offering me a home, she was asking, and not con- 
ferring, a boon. She now begged diffidently to know 
what I undertook to teach, and as I proceeded, with 
becoming modesty, to give a little list of my attain- 
ments, I could see an expression of the deepest 
anxiety in her face. When I came to a stop she 
looked greatly relieved. 

“The very things I want,” she exclaimed, joyfully, 
“Now, my coming here to-day does really seem pro- 
vidential. The very last thing my husband said to 
me was that there must be some Latin for our Dick, 
He is only six years old, poor darling! and that 
seems very young to begin lessons seriously. But I 
don’t think you will be too hard upon him. Then 
we think so much more of arithmetic and grammar 
and geography than we do of the showy accomplish- 
ments. My dear Miss Arden, I am sure I cannot do 
better than engage you at once.” 

She mentioned the salary, a liberal one, I think; 
and when I asked her if she would like to have some 
references about me, she said that the letter from 
Miss Fanshawe was amply sufficient. 

Aunt Pheebe’s surprise when, as soon as Mrs, Blake 
had gone, I went to find her, and told her that I was 
actually engaged, was so great as to be almost 
comical, “ It is impossible !” she cried out ; “things 
are never done in that way. Why, when your cousins 
are looking out for new situations, there are letters 
upon letters, and delays of every kind. Prepare 
yourself for disappointment, Mary.” 

I said I would ; but I am not much afraid. I feel 
great confidence in Augusta Fanshawe’s friend. 

That was all I could write on the day which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Blake’s visit, for it had been an exciting 
day, and my eyes were heavy with sleep. But I am 
glad I was able to put down these first impressions, 
I think the day may come when I shall look back to 
them with interest. I was not disappointed, as Aunt 
Phoebe had suggested. On the contrary, everything 
was done in the kindest and most considerate manner, 
Mrs. Blake wrote, almost at once, confirming everything 
she had said ; and even my uncle, who was inclined 
to be a little suspicious, when he heard how kind and 
gentle she had been, admitted that nothing could be 
plainer or more straightforward than her letter. She 
was spending, she said, two or three days in London 
—her home, as she had already told me, was near 
Eversham, in Surrey—and she suggested that, if it 
would not be too rapid work for me, I should 
meet her at the railway station on the day she 
purposed to return, when we could travel down 
together. 

To this I agreed most gladly, and she then wrote, tell- 
ing me the day and hour, and saying that she would 
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send a carriage to take me and my luggage to Water- 
loo station. I was a little timid now about meeting 
Mr, Blake, for I know that the gentlemen of a house 
generally look upon the governess as a necessary 
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The house, as Mrs. Blake told me, is about two 


miles from the station. When we alighted and went 
down the steps we found the prettiest family group 
waiting for us. In a waggonette, to which a hand- 
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“What a rapturous welcome they gave their mother!”—p. 462. 


evil, and feel bored by having anything to do with 
her. But here, too, I was agreeably disappointed. 
Mr. Blake, who seemed a quiet, reserved man, left 
me almost entirely to his wife. 
glance he east upon me, when we first met, and I 
think I saw an expression of relief upon his face. 
After that he retired behind his paper, and we heard 
nothing of him for the remainder of the journey. 


One scrutinising 











some pair of bay cobs were harnessed, were a pleasant- 
faced elderly woman and three of the most charming 
little girls I have ever seen ; a small Shetland pony, 
mounted by a pretty, fair-haired hoy, and a saddle- 
horse, held by a groom, were near the carriage. 

The children were Mrs. Blake’s, and three of them 
are to be my pupils. What a rapturous welcome 
they gave their mother, and how her sweet browr 
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eyes shone with love and pride as she returned their 
caresses ! It did my heart good to see such happi- 
ness. 

The riders, meanwhile, started off for a gallop 
across the common, and we drove on through the 
Village. 

The children, who had been introduced to me as 
Laura, Minnie, and baby, were a little shy at first ; 
but even before we reached the gates they had begun 
to make friends. Laura, the eldest, is a slight, deli- 
cate-looking girl about ten years of age. She has her 
father’s thoughtful, reserved expression. — [I think she 
is clever. Minnie is a brilliant little hoyden, affec- 
tionate, wilful, I am sure, and perfectly lovable. She 
gave in to me at once. As for the two-year-old baby, 


who is to have nothing to do with me at present, she 
is the most fascinating little creature I have ever be- 
held. When she fixed her large violet eyes upon my 
face, and gave me one of those baby smiles which | 
think may of all earthly things most truly be called 
angelic, I felt that I could almost forget my troubles 
if [ might be allowed to play with her now and 
then. 

But I am tired : [ must write no more to-night, I 
have heard two pieces of news which have surprised 
me, To-morrow I must find out if they are true. In 
the meantime I am deeply thankful to my Father in 
Heaven for having brought me to this safe aud 
happy home. 


(To be continued.) 








TWO WAYS OF SHOWING KINDNESS. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. G. 


OME years ago, while en- 
gaged in inquiries into the 
condition of the working 
people of England, I became 
acquainted with not a few 

a {|| conspicuous philanthropists, 

*! Wl and learned something of 

yd their ideas on the way to do 

good. Among these were 
two, a gentleman and a lady, both most generous 
philanthropists and sincere Christians, but  pur- 
suing very different ways of benefiting their 
fellows. The gentleman was a millionaire-manu- 
facturer ; the lady was the wife of a clergyman. 

The manufacturer was full of large ideas, lead- 
ing to princely undertakings ; money was no con- 
sideration ; whatever seemed best fitted to benefit 
the community was deliberately resolved on and 
carried into effect. Generous in the highest 
degree though his projects were, they were not 
all very popular. He himself saw so clearly the 
advantages which they offered that he thought 
that the people ought intuitively to perceive them 
too. However, even in the hands of princely 
philanthropy, Englishmen will not be “like dumb, 
driven cattle,” and no doubt many of them had the 
strong conservative instinct, and liked the old 
ways of doing things, slow though they might be, 
better than new-fangled methods of doing them 
by machinery and steam. Anyhow, my friend 
encountered a good deal of grumbling, and was 
often harping on the ingratitude of the people. 

His latest fancy was a centrifugal wringing and 
drying apparatus, very rapid and effective in its 
operations ; this, of course, was for the benefit of 

the women, and was really fitted to save them a 

world of inconvenience on washing days. My 

ladies, however, preferred to dry their clothes in 
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the old way, on ropes hung from window to 
window across the streets. This was a great 
distress to the philanthropist ; first, because the 
apparatus he had provided was such an improve- 
ment, and second, because the drying clothes, 
flaunting and flapping in the wind, were a great 
eyesore, and looked very uncouth and uncivilised 
in a place which he wished to be a model of good 
order. 

My other friend was no millionaire, but the 
wife of a clergyman of very moderate income, 
who might have said to her husband’s parish- 
ioners, in trying to lift them up, ‘Silver and gold 
have I none; but such as I have give I unto 
you.” The good she did was done by personal 
effort, stimulated by the love of a warm Christian 
heart. In a very remarkable degree she had 
succeeded in gaining the affections of the people. 
With her, there was no complaint of ingratitude ; 
on the contrary, there was hardly a room in her 
house that did not bear testimony to the love 
and regard of the people. Here was a handsome 
Bible, the gift of her Bible class ; there a clock, 
given her by the temperance society ; yonder an 
album, presented by the mothers’ meeting ; and 
hanging on the wall, a print in a frame from the 
Dorcas Society. I do not pretend that I have 
indicated correctly the sources of all the gifts, 
but I remember well how crowded the vicarage 
was with tokens of gratitude, as if the people 
felt that they could not sufticiently show their 
appreciation of her who had done so much for 
them, both for the life that now is, and for 
that which is to come. 

What caused the difference of feeling on the 
part of the people in these two cases? Evi- 
dently the one benefactor had touched a chord 
in the heart which had not been awakened by 
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Two 


Ways OF 


The 


the other. 


all the princely munificence of 
touch of a child’s finger on the spring of a secret 


drawer will cause it to fly open in an instant, 
whereas it will resist a whole day’s pushing and 
pressure by a strong man ignorant of the secret. 
The manufacturer was, no doubt, sincerely bene- 
volent; nay, he had a passion fot philanthropy ; 
but he dispensed his gifts from a distance, in a 
somewhat imperial fashion, not coming into per- 
sonal contact with the people, and not showing 
by any simple tokens of brotherhood a heart 
touched by their burdens or their difficulties. 
But the minister’s wife had gone about like a 
sister among her poor people, day and night ; 
she had sacrificed her rest and comfort to watch 
at their sick-beds ; late and early she had toiled 
with her needle to clothe the naked; she had 
wept with the broken-hearted wife over the reck- 
lessness of her drunken husband, and to the 
drunken husband she had almost gone on her 
knees, appealing to all of the man that was 
Jeft in him to change his ways and be a Christian, 
Here was the secret of the difference; this 
explained how it happened that the one philan- 
thropist was almost worshipped, and the other 
barely endured. 

There are two ways of showing kindness. There 
are some kind-hearted estimable people who can- 
not see sorrow nor hear of it without pity, and 
probably without some endeavour to mitigate 
it. Misery is a painful sight, and like other 
painful sights, they would fain have it removed. 
sut they have no thought of coming into close 
contact with it; let others deal with it, not 
them ; let others touch the offensive thing, they 
will give their money to help, but they will not 
let the smooth and easy course of their daily life 
be disturbed by personal dealings with misery and 
woe. 

There are others whose kindness is of a dif- 
ferent quality. They are in their element when 
searching out misery and relieving it. The 
cry of woe, so repulsive to others, is, in a sense, 
an attraction to them. Wherever there is dis- 
tress they take it home to their hearts ; they 
make it their own, they live to lessen it. They 
identify themselves with the sufferers, they are 
ever thinking of them, they cannot rest. till 
they are relieved. How often in middle-class 
circles do we hear of some good woman—a 
maiden aunt or widow, it may be—of gentle, 
loving sympathy, sure to hasten to the scene when 
by sickness or death any family in the cirele lies 
overwhelmed. How often, among the poor, do 
We find some active, handy, warm-hearted neigh- 
bour whom all 0m know her instinctively seck 
for in times of distress, 
The world’s a room of sickness, where 

Knows its own anguish and unrest, 
The truest wisdom there. st art 


each heart 


svyned ryeobyte 


Is his who skills of comfort best; 
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Whom, by the softest step and gentlest tone, 
Enfeebled spirits own, 

And love to raise the languid eye 

When, like an angel’s wing, they feel him fleeting by. 


There is a very great difference between these 
two ways of showing kindness. On the one 
hand, placing the distress of another outside 
yourself, pitying it, no doubt, but still giving it 
a wide berth, as if you would rather anything 
than that it should come near to you ; and on the 
other hand, taking it inside your own heart, 
bearing the burden of it, and exerting yourself to 
mitigate or remove it, as if it were your own 
personal sorrow. How priceless are friends of 
this order to those who are in trouble! how 
quickly they are recognised, how intensely they 
are loved ! 

For opening and drawing hearts, there is 
nothing like this sympathy. Most naturally it 
comes from those who have themselves lived the 
same life, and who therefore know well all its 
sorrows and troubles. But even when our mode 
of life is entirely different from that of those 
to whom we desire to show kindness, a tender 
heart will learn to sympathise. By a blessed 
instinct, it will put itself in the very place of tie 
sufferer, imagine all his case, and enter into his 
very feelings. Such sympathy is an “open, 
sesame” to the heart. It is strange how 
suspicious of kindness we often find the poor. 
Those of them, especially, who have goneto vicious 
ways, lose all faith in human goodness, and 
when they first come in contact with earnest 
Christians eager to do them good, they think 
that some unrevealed selfish project, some strange 
way of making something out of them, is at the 
bottom of it all. When a victory is gained, 
when the heart at length responds to kindness, it 


is sympathy that does the work. “ After all,” 
the people say, “this good friend is not a 
mysterious trader, coming about us for some 


brother or 
and takes 


strange purpose of his own; but 
sister who feels for us and loves us, 
this world of trouble all for our good.” 

Let us think a little cf some things that 
recommend and exalt this mode of showing 
kindness. 

l. /t was blessed Lord’s 
carnation shows us the Lord of 
our nature, 


mode. The In- 
glory assuming 
for this among other reasons, that He 
better 


our 


might the enter into our feelings, and 
inspire us with confidence in His power and 


His willingness to save us. There are many 
beautiful aspects of the Incarnation. It is a 
wonderful proof of and — self- 
sacrifice, on which the early Christians were 
weary of dwelling; it forms a_ blessed 
relation between the God and the 
ehildren of foundation of 
the glorieus otfered on the 
foreshadow of 


condescension 
never 
Son of 
men; it lies at the 
saerifiee that 


piledve 
= 


Was 
cross, and it is the ] and 
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the blessed economy of heaven, where all the 
redeemed shail form one family, of which Christ 
is the Head and the Elder Brother. 

Besides all these bearings of the Incarnation, it 
laid the foundation of that beautiful sympathy 
between Christ and His people of which we 
thus read :—“ We have not an high priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” How thoroughly 
Jesus entered into the feelings of humanity is 
apparent from His whole earthly life; most 
apparent of all, perhaps, from that act at Bethany 
which is recorded in the shortest verse of His 
history —“ Jesus wept.” What but the intensity 
of His sympathy could have caused these tears ? 
He knew that in a few minutes Lazarus would be 
again with his family, and they would all be 
exulting with joy unspeakable. But He could not 
see the distress of Mary without placing Himself 
in her place, and feeling all the waves of bitter- 
ness that had prostrated her going over Him. 

How strange that it should ever have been 
thought that the heart of Jesus was not tender 
enough to feel for His suffering or for His erring 
people, and that a tenderer heart, that of Mary, 
needed to be invoked, to infect Him, as it were, 
with her greater tenderness! How could there be 
greater tenderness than His? How could Peter 
have been dealt with more tenderly and forbear- 
ingly, or Thomas, or Saul of Tarsus, if Mary had 
pleaded for them with her Son from morn to 
dewy eve? Was there any want of tenderness 
shown to the woman that was a sinner, or to the 
thief on the cross? An aroma never exhausted 
breathes out from these beautiful narratives, and 
will breathe out from them to the end of time. 
Long ages ago, the fragrance of the precious oint- 
ment poured from the alabaster box passed away ; 
but in another sense it will last for ever. Is not 
this the great beauty of the earthly life of Christ? 
The Son of God coming to our world, and taking 
our nature that He might be closer to us, might 
feel as one with us, might stand in our room and 
stead ; might be as an Elder Brother to us, working, 
advising, praying, sorrowing, suffering, in order to 
raise up His younger brothers, and save them from 
what their folly and wickedness had deserved. 

Il. This sympathy is the great ornament of 
Christ-like men and women. Very beautiful it is, in 
many a Christian missionary and Christian nurse. 
There is a beautiful story of two Moravian 
missionaries in a hospital for lepers in a far-off 
land. It was the law of the hospital that who- 
ever once entered within its gates was never to 
leave it. A traveller, it was said, once climbed a 
height that overlooked the hospital grounds, and 
saw what was going on. It was a ghastly sight 
—so many maimed and wasted bodies, with 
marks of mutilation and decay. Among other 
sights was that of a man without feet, carried on 


the back of a man without arms, the two together 
attempting to do the work of a sower, the man 
with the arms dropping the seed at the spots to 
which he was carried by the man without arms, 
Yet the missionaries freely buried themselves 
for life in this place—all because they pitied the 
lepers and desired to make their hearts glad with 
the blessings of the Gospel ! 

Or let us look at David Livingstone in Africa, 
What did he not sacrifice for the poor African? 
Wife, children, home, health, society, books— 
everything dear to a man of heart and intellect, 
And this was not all. Rather than break his 
word to a few black men, he walked across all 
Africa exposing himself to sufferings, and toils, 
and dangers that can never be fully known. And 
what care he took to apply the golden rule—to do 
to them as he would have been done by, and to 
avoid every approach to looseness of principle 
or even roughness of manners in his dealings 
with them! It is seldom the love of Christ has 
had a purer reflection from the life of man. 
Even as a natural virtue, true sympathy is 
beautiful—shining like a gem in a heap of ruins, 
What a lustre it throws on the best of Robert 
Burns’ poetry! How beautifully it shone in the 
manly breast of Robert the Bruce! Retreating 
from before his enemy, he was told that a 
soldier’s wife was too ill to be removed; rather 
than abandon her, he drew up his troops, and, ill 
prepared as he was, determined to give battle to 
the foe. 

3. Sympathy preserves the spirit of kindness 


from repulsive and fantastic outgoings. I have 


heard a story of two bankers, both upright and 
kind-hearted men, but the one bland, the other 
cross and crusty in manner. A gentleman wish- 
ing some accommodation, applied first to the one 
and then to the other ; the man of bland manners 
refused his request, the other granted it ; but the 
difference in their way of doing it was such that 
he almost felt happier to be refused by the one 
than to be allowed his request by the other. Do 
we not all seem to be acquainted with the latter 
gentleman? Is it not he who, when you ask 
him for a subscription to a charity, gives it with 
such want of grace, with such a fling at the 
multitude of beggars, with such bitter comments 
on some mistake in the management, that you 
are tempted to throw the money in his face, with 
St. Peter’s remark to Simon the sorcerer? 
Possibly, when things are going well, he is in @ 
more gracious humour, and after you have ex- 
plained all your needs, he indicates a disposition 
to give youa hundred pounds. But wait a little; 
it is not an unconditional gift. Before you see his 
money you have to find other nine persons who 
will give the same sum. And this, maybe, 
although he is well aware that the charity is 
already hard pressed for want of funds, and that 
you know not where to turn for any further 
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contributions. What right has he to clog his 
gift with such a condition, or to impose on you, 
who may be doing your utmost in many ways 
for the charity, such a peculiar burden? If God 
put it in his heart to give the hundred pounds, 
did He clog it with the condition about finding 
the other nine hundred? or could he have been 
moved by real sympathy, by real consideration of 
the needs of the case, and a true readiness to take 
the burden on himself? We believe that true 
sympathy straightens out these fantastic ways of 
doing charitable acts—cannot think of them, 
because it is too much moved by genuine concern 
for the cause to delay its action by such arith- 
metical conditions. Angular beneficence may 
have to be humoured at times, but it is benefi- 
cence of an inferior order. 

4. True sympathy transfigures the face, the 
manner, the whole life. It gives to the features 
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a heavenly cast. It is one of the great elements 
of saintliness, in the highest sense of that term. 
It lights up the most homely features with a 
spiritual glow, gives them a touch of heaven. It 
transforms the most commonplace life into a 
poem, a sacred epic, a series of acts ennobled 
because done to the Lord, and in the Lord’s 
spirit. It helps to the attainment of other 
Christian virtues. It sets the whole life to a 
beautiful music. It stills the wave of passion, 
stirs the spirit of prayer and thanksgiving, and 


diffuses meekness, gentleness, and love ; coming 
from heaven, it prepares for heaven. It fills the 


heart with the real pleasure of doing good. It 
makes us feel that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. It has a strong affinity to the 
spirit of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye did 
it to the least of these My brethren, ye did it 
unto Me.” 








A GLIMPSE AT A 
MONGST the institutions 


which exist for the benefit 
of the poor of Dublin, not 
the least noteworthy is the 
Night Asylum in Bow 
Street, which is situated 
in a very humble district 
adjoining the river Liffey. 
Its doors are open up to 
a fixed hour each evening for the admittance of 
every homeless man, woman, or child, who like 
to avail themselves of its friendly shelter. No 
premium is, however, offered to impostors in the 
shape of a “hot supper.” Each one is welcome 
to make himself comfortable in a warm, lighted 
room, filled with others of his own sex and class, 
all companions in misfortune. If he is in search 
of a kindred spirit, into whose sympathetic ear 
he can pour his tale of woe, he will not have far 
to seek, for the man at his elbow is ready to 
hear it, and to deliver his own story in return. 
The talk is abundant on all sides, and continually 
is the sound of merriment heard here, where there 
is so much to repress it. It is a fact not to be 
forgotten, that the Irishman carries a light heart 
under his burden of cares. 

Nearly every grade of society is represented in 
the respective rooms. The honest artisan out of 
work, his thin cheek telling its own story of hun- 
ger; the dark, suspicious-looking man, a member, 
it may be, of some of Dublin’s revolutionist 
_ Societies, and associated with deeds of blood; the 
scapegrace son of the aristocratic household, 
whose well-formed features bear trace of his 
passion for drink. The diversity is as marked in 
the women’s apartment. Pale-faced seamstresses 
954 
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and servants out of place, are all mingled in- 
discriminately upon the benches. At ten o’clock 
the caretaker enters and turns off the light, and 
then the conversation is hushed, and _ silence 
reigns supreme until seven o’clock next morn- 
ing. At that hour there is a wholesale ejection, 
and the inmates go forth to battle with hard- 
ship, and to procure the needful crust for another 
day. 

Although the primary object of the Asylum is 
to provide lodging for the casual wanderer, its 
doors are not shut even during a month to those 
who present themselves every consecutive night. 
Such cases are, however, special ones, and the ap- 
plicant must have the permission of the committee, 
who meet once a week. At Christmas time 
there is a royal supper prepared at the expense 
of voluntary sympathisers, and then there is as 
much good mirth and good meat abroad as serves 
to cheer up all hearts with pleasant memories for 
many weeks to come. 

Let us start with our reader from Carlisle 
Bridge, at the end of Lower Sackville Street, 
and make the journey to Bow Street to see for 
ourselves. 

We traverse the quays of the Liffey past the 
famous Four Courts, where so many celebrated 
lawsuits have been decided, and presently turn 
up a street’ scarcely wide enough to admit of two 
vehicles passing. Before a large old house—in 
former times a stately one, butnow bearing traces 
of dilapidation—we pause, and mount six steps, 
strewn with forms of outcast men and women, 
their torn, sooty garments fluttering in the night 
wind. These have come too late, and they are now 
depending on the kind intercession of the friends 
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who have come to address the meeting of which 
we shall hear presently. 

“ Ah, sor, won’t you get us in? It’ll be rain 
to-night, sor. Put in a good word for us, sor.” 
By-and-by, when the promised help is successful, 
they file in singly to the hall, and thence into the 
“Office” on the right, where Mr. Nadin, the 
brusque, good-natured superintendent, sitting at 
a small desk in the corner, submits them to a 
catechism for record in his book. First of all he 
administers a lecture for being late. 

“ Now, look here, men, this is the last night 
[ll let you in after hours! Hear me, now! Do 
you think people have nothing to do but keep the 
house open for whativer time you choose to be lavin’ 
the public-house? Don’t deny it! I’m after 
watchin’ you runnin’ across from Kennedy’s this 
minit. Now, do you mind what I’m sayin’? You 
may go to the back of the Distillery Wall, or the 
Union, or wheriver you like, but you’ll not get 
in here after the door’s shut.” 

Then to the nearest man— 

“ What’s your name ?”—“Cornalius Morphy.” 

“ What age ?”—“ Fifty-eight.” 

“ Where did you sleep last night ¢”—‘“ Chapel- 
izard.” 

“ What are you ?”—“ Plasterer.” 

“Read and write ?”—“T read, but only make 
me mark in wroitin’.” 

“Goon. Next !”—“ Michael Finnerty.” 

“Can't you wait till you ’re asked ?”—‘ What ’s 
your name 4 ”—* Michael Finnerty !” ; 

And so on, till all have gone through the 
catechism. Many a pathetic story the kindly 
Nadin has to hear ; such as “ how me pocket was 
picked in Doolin’s in Church Street last night,” 
or how it happened that a poor destitute woman 
got a “batin’” from her miserable husband. 

Let us go on to point out what is the main 
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feature of the Institution, namely, the Gospel 
meeting which takes place every night in the 
week. This is conducted by Christian young 
men, who are banded together for carrying on the 
work, and two of whom go in turn one night every 
week. One of them delivers the address in the 
room allotted to the men, and the other in the 
room for the women. The occupants of the 
latter are always the more appreciative, and sit 
attentively, with their eyes full on the speaker, not 
unfrequently a tear marking its course down over 
the begrimmed cheek. 

One sometimes feels that the Celtic heart 
is not less responsive and impulsive than it 
is imputed to be, as he notices the effect of 
the moving story of God’s love upon _ these 
poor rugged natures. They do not feel con- 
strained to observe silence by the rules which 
prevail in conventional gatherings ; but express 
themselves freely when they feel called upon, 
For example—the preacher commencing may 
say, “I wish to speak to you to-night, friends, 
about the Prodigal Son.” ‘ Yes, sor ; do, sor. 
That’s a lovely chapter, sor!” Again, if any 
point in the address takes the form of a question, 
it is sure to be answered in a way approving to 
the speaker, so that one generally feels his 
audience in perfect accord with himself. Unless, 
indeed, when some very sleepy person in the 
men’s room utters a hoarse “Shut up!” or “ That’s 
enough !” an interruption which is certain to call 
forth the disapproval of those sitting near. It is 
difficult to summarise the good results of sucha 
work as this, but surely we may conclude that 
God, who promises that His Word shall not 
return to Him void, answers the prayers of His 
people engaged, and applies the truth simply 
spoken as the means of bringing salvation and 
peace to many of these our poor fellow sinners. 

8. 5S. M‘Curry. 





THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY, AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS,” ETC. 


VIII.—FAITH. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith. 


Qry 
, 4 F ever on our daily path, 
ay i In happiness or grief, 
S5 From perfect faith we turn away, 
O may we then find voice to pray : 
“Lord, help our unbelief. 


“Though, like the apostle, we too 
doubt 
Recause we cannot see, 


GALATIANS V. 22. 


Forgive us all our wickedness ; 
Still with Thy loving Presence bless ; 
Increase our faith in Thee.” 


O mighty Father, loving Son, 
And Holy Spirit, hear ! 
Great Three-in-One, to Thee we call : 
O may we trust Thee all in all, 
Without a doubt or fear, 
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MAUD LANGMEAD’S CHOICE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAJOR’S SECRET,” 





WRE you com- 
ing to the 
Manor this 
afternoon, 
father?’ said 
Maud Lang- 









mead, one 
bright day 
at the end 


of July. 

“What is 
it—tea and 
tennis? 
Well, I sup- 
pose I must 
pay my re- 
‘ spects to the 
Cao Squire. I 

wonder how 

his grapes are doing !_ I call ours late, don’t you?” 
And without waiting for an answer Mr. Langmead 
strolled out on the and then returned, 
saying, “By the way, did you know that Captain 
Carruthers is back ?” 

“No; I thought he was to stay in India 
more years,” was the girl’s answer. 

“So the Squire told me before he went to town. 
I can't make it out at all.” And Mr. Langmead 
went off to the hot-house, shaking his head in a 
puzzled manner. 

Maud, too, shook her head, and a displeased ex- 














terrace, 


two 


pression came over her pretty face. 

“What a bother!” she said, half pettishly. “ He 
might just as well have stayed in India. 
nothing of Helen now, if she has got this stupid 
brother-in-law to look after; and I hate army men!” 

So saying, Miss Langmead turned to her book, and 
seemed inclined to forget all about the objectionable 
visitor at the Manor. 

“Shall you come out this afternoon, Cecil ?” 

Mrs. Carruthers had a sweet, low voice, and there 
was something peculiarly caressing in her manner as 
she looked into the cool dark study, where a tall 
handsome young man was lounging in an easy-chair. 
“Your rail- 


I shall see 


“Why, certainly !” was his answer. 
way king is coming, is he not ?” 

“Yes ; I want you to 
like Maud, Cecil ; she is such a charming girl, and a 
great friend of mine.” 

“T’ll do my best, but you know, Helen, I don’t feel 
at all friendly towards them. I don't like their buy- 


and so is his daughter. 


ing the Carnegies’ place at all. What right have they 
to buy out one of the oldest families in the county ?” 
“Well! [ really think in this ease it was excusable, 
for you know the Carnegies ran through all the 
property, and then the old man died of , 
“Yes, I know! 





and the son went to the bad, 





ETC, 


Poor fellow! how well I remember playing cricket 
with him when we were small.” 

“Mr. Langmead,” proceeded Mrs, Carruthers, “has 
got the estate into order again. Then he is good 
to his tenants, and very kind indeed to the poor ; and 
you must see his hothouses! His grapes and peaches 
are the best in the county, and he is most liberal 
with them.” 

“And is, generally speaking, virtuous! Eh, 
Helen! Well, I will be as civil as possible, and shall 
do my best to fall in love with both father and 
daughter at first sight. I may not have many oppor- 
tunities, so I Il make the most of this one.” 

“ Poor Cecil !” and Mrs. Carruthers slipped away, 
to prepare for her guests, while the captain settled 
himself in his chair, with a resolute look on his dark 
keen face. 

“Poor little Helen!” he thought; “it ‘s hard on her 
to hear her friends abused just because I happen to 
be as cross as a bear. If I give way like this now, 
what shall I be like when I am quite blind?” and a 
heavy sigh showed what it was that had brought 
Cecil Carruthers home from India and ruined his 
career at one-and-thirty. 

Mrs. Carruthers’ tennis parties were thoroughly 
appreciated by her neighbours, and the lawn was 
well sprinkled with gay dresses and pretty figures, 
when Mr. and Miss Langmead drove up the avenue. 
Maud was long-sighted, and had made out every 
gentleman present before she had shaken hands with 
her hostess. 

“He’s not here yet, at any rate,” she thought, 
half pleased, half put out ; for having taken a most 
unreasoning dislike to poor Cecil, she naturally 
wished to let him see it. 

It was not till nearly an hour later, when Maud 
was sitting by Mrs. Carruthers, chatting merrily about 
her various amusements during the London season, 
that a tall figure came slowly across the lawn, and was 
introduced by his sister-in-law as Captain Carruthers. 

Miss Langmead only vouchsafed him one glance. 
was her mental 
comment, but she soon found that he was anything 
but a muff at conversation. 
determined to dislike him, she sat silent and rather 
sulky, while he talked to Mrs. Carruthers, and was 
The 
‘aptain was also invited, but declined with a smile. 

“T should hardly think he could play in those 
frightful spectacles,” said Maud to her partner as 
they began their game. 

“Well, no!” was the answer. 
on a fellow, you know. 
blind soon.” 

“Will he?” 
round, startled. 


“Blue spectacles ! what a muff!” 


Still, as she had come 


glad when she was called away to play tennis. 


“It’s awfully hard 
They say he will be quite 


Maud ball, 
“Do you mean that he is really 


” 


missed a and turned 


Josing his si¢ht ? 
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“Not till he was safe in his seat did Maud speak.”—p. 470. 


“*So they say, poor fellow. That’s game to them. 
It’s your serve, Miss Langmead.” 

And Maud had no more time then to think of 
Captain Carruthers. 

Nevertheless, she thought a good deal about him 
that evening, with an odd feeling of compunction 
mixed with dislike. 

“T’m very sorry for him,” was her final decision ; 
“but I do wish he had not come here to spoil all my 
fun with Helen.” 

The two young ladies were nearly the same age, 
and were much together ; indeed, Maud spent far 
more of her time in her friend’s morning-room than in 
her own. They had a theory about studying to- 
gether, which had not had any very appreciable 


result hitherto ; but when Helen suggested that they 
should take to their reading again, and let Cecil 
listen, adding, “ You know he does so miss his books,” 
Maud could not refuse, and she soon found that she 
gained more information in a week, from the young 
man’s comments, than she had done in a month 
previously. Captain Carruthers was both clever and 
well read, and made the ladies hunt up authorities, 
and really study in a way that was both useful and 
interesting to them both. 

This sort of constant occupation and daily meeting 
made the young people naturally intimate, but Maud 
hung back, and seemed unwilling to let acquaintance 
ripen into friendship. She was a girl of determined 
nature, verging on obstinacy, and she had made up her 
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mind from the first to dislike Captain Carruthers. With 
awant of judgment common enough among young 
people who have never known trouble, she put down 
his interest in everything round him to affecta- 
tion; thought him unfeeling when he praised her 
horse and talked of the prospect of a good hunting 
season Which he could not share, and took his 
unfailing cheerfulness and gaiety for the signs of a 
frivolous nature which lived only in the present. No 
one ever saw Cecil look worried or anxious, or show 
any sign of regret for the sight which seemed to be 
slipping from him day by day. Even his brother 
marvelled at the calm readiness with which the 
strong active young man acquiesced in his life of 
inaction, and at length concluded that he must be 
buoying himself on the hope of recovery, which was 
possible, though hardly probable. Mrs. Carruthers 
knew better ; she had seen the twitch of the sensi- 
tive lips under the dark moustache too often not to 
understand how bitter the trial was, that was so 
bravely borne. 


II, 
“WELL, Cecil! What news ?” 

Captain Carruthers descended slowly from the 
train and took his sister-in-law’s arm, with an air of 
suppressed alacrity that was unusual to him. Still 
he said nothing till they were in the carriage, when 
Mrs. Carruthers spoke again still more eagerly. 

“What is the news, Cecil ? 
you going to keep me in suspense ?’ 

“How much longer am I to be kept in suspense 
“ How should 
you like a one-eyed brother-in-law, Helen ?” 

“Much better than a blind one. Oh, Cecil, do you 
really mean it ?” 


How much longer are 


5) 


myself?” was the laughing answer. 


“There is a hope for the left eye, thank God,” said 
the captain, quietly. “The operation has still to 
take place, for it seems J am not ready for it yet, 
aiter all.” 

“Not yet? 
months ! ” 

“Yes, and so a little more will come all the easier. 
The doctors examined me to their heart’s content, 
and then said that in another month I was to go 
again, as an operation might save the sight of one 
eye. Oh, Helen, I am so thankful !” 

“And [am so glad!” was the answer. “It has 
been such a hard trial for you, and you have been 
80 patient.” 

“T have tried to be; and I need it yet, for you 
know, Helen, the operation may fail.” 

“We must hope for the best, now that we are per- 
mitted,” answered Mrs. Carruthers, ‘ 
be your best medicine, I am sure.” 

One hope had come to the captain, which was 
indeed good medicine for him. 

Eight months of constant intercourse with Maud 
Langmead had made him thoroughly appreciate her 
good points. As arule, her cool manner and air of 
decision made her unpopular with gentlemen, but 


Why, you have waited all these 


‘and hope will 


o 
se 
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Cecil made allowance for the spoiling Mr. Langmead 
had given his motherless daughter, and understood 
the girl far more thoroughly than either he or she 
guessed. At first the idea of wooing her had seemed 
dishonourable to the man whose career was cut short, 
but with the prospect of returning sight came the 
thought, “ I may win her yet.” So he waited, happily 
enough, for the final verdict. 

March made way for April, and the Langmeads 
and Carruthers prepared to go to town for the sea- 
son. Cecil’s fate was to be decided a few days after 
his arrival in London, and he had not intended to 
speak either to Mr. Langmead or his daughter until 
the operation was over ; but circumstances were too 
strong for him. 

One day he was left alone with Mr. Langmead, 
and, before he was quite conscious of having started 
the subject, he found himself telling the story of his 
love and his hopes. To his surprise, Mr. Langmead 
met him more than half-way, saying— 

“Why, my dear captain, if there is any man I 
know whom I would choose for my little girl, it would 
be you. Only, there’s one thing. The child has 
always had her own way, and I am by no means 
sure that she likes you. Girls are odd creatures, 
you know !” 

Still, Mr. Langmead was by no means prepared 
for Miss Maud’s angry refusal of Captain Carruthers’ 
offer. 

“Tt was just like him !—what she might have 
expected of him! No, indeed! If he had his sight 
back again twenty times, she should still dislike 
him ;” till, after a few more such protestations, Mr. 
Langmead was forced to go back to the captain, and 
soften down the refusal as kindly as he could ; while 
Maud grew first ashamed, and then sorry, and finally 
made up her mind that, in refusing Captain Car- 
ruthers, she had made a very great mistake, and had 
thrown away her best chance of happiness. 

The London season was at its height, and Miss 
Langmead seemed to be enjoying it immensely. 
Some people, it was true, made remarks about her 
having “ gone off,” but the general verdict was that 
she was quite as pretty and not half as dogmatic as 
before. There were even people who said that now 
that she had given up arguing, Miss Langmead was 
one of the nicest girls going. Still, there was an un- 
satisfied look on the girl’s face, and she had got into 
a habit of giving a rapid glance round every crowded 
room which she entered, as if she were looking for 
some But that “some one” never appeared, 
and at last the girl was fain to suppose that the 
Carruthers had left town, and that the captain was 
still with them. “Though, after all,” she thought, 
**T should hardly know him without his spectacles.” 

So things continued till the end of June, when one 


one, 


day a lady, who was calling on Maud, said something 
about it being such a pity for poor Mrs, Carruthers 
to have her season spoilt. 

“She has hardly been anywhere, you know, and 
has done nothing but nurse her brother-in-law.” 
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“1 have seen nothing of her,” said Miss Langmead, 
trying to keep her voice calm. “I feared that there 
was something wrong, or we must have met.” 

“T dare say she has been too busy to write to you. 
Captain Carruthers is so dreadfully depressed by the 
failure of that operation.” 

“ Failed! Do you mean that it—that he 

“ He is quite blind, poor fellow ! Hopelessly blind, 
and, of course, Mr. and Mrs, Carruthers are very un- 
happy about him, It is such a sad thing for so young 
aman, Now, I must really be going ; come and see 
mne as soon as you can, dear.” 

And the visitor was gone before Maud could collect 
her thoughts, or realise the meaning of the news she 
had just heard. One thing was clear to her—he was 
in trouble, and she must go to him and comfort him. 
“ He gave me the right,” she thought, “and though 
I refused it, I must go to him now, and at least beg 
pardon.” 

Cecil was sitting in the sunny drawing-room (for 
there was no longer need for darkened rooms and 
shaded lights) trying to face the future. He had 
almost unconsciously believed that the operation 
must be a success, ever since a hope had been held 
out to him. Even now, through all his trouble there 
was a knowledge (hardly as yet to be called a feeling) 
that the trial was sent for his good, and that God 
would bring again good out of evil to him. This 
was the first day that he had been left alone for 
any time, and a sudden determination came over 
him to try how far he could guide himself. Starting 
up, he began groping his way to the door, finding it 


” 








hard work to keep clear of the various chairs and 
tables in his way. He did not hear the door open, and 
was startled when half-way across the room by hear. 
ing a sudden exclamation of, “Oh! take care!” ina 
voice which made him think he must be dreaming, 

Another moment and a hand was on his arm, 
guiding him to his chair. Not till he was safe in his 
seat did Maud speak ; then, half shyly, she said— 

“T wanted to tell you—that—I—that I—— Oh, 
Iam so sorry about your sight.” 

“Tt is kind of you to come, Miss Langmead,” 
answered Cecil. “ Yes, my sight is gone for good,” 
he sighed ; and then went on more cheerfully, “ You 
must see Helen ; she has missed you very much of 
late.” 

Maud saw that he was determined to ignore all 
that previously passed between them, and took her 
resolution the more suddenly, that his worn face filled 
her with pity. 

“TI wanted to see you,” she said, desperately, “to 
beg your pardon.” 

He understood in a moment, and held out his 
hand, ‘“‘ That is all over,” he said, kindly ; ‘‘ as things 
have turned out, that could not have been.” 

“Why not?” the girl’s voice was quivering witha 
new emotion as she grasped his hand. 

“No, Maud,” was his answer, “do not tempt me; 
think what a blind husband would be !” 

“That is all I want,” the girl’s head went down on 
his knee, and when Mrs. Carruthers came in, half an 
hour later, she found that Cecil had a better comforter 
than she could ever have been. 
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{VERY summer, 
in the month of 
August, a little 
fleet of birch-bark 
canoes, manned 
by Cree Indians, 
may be seen as- 
cending Rupert’s 
River — one of 
the large rivers 
that rise in the 
Labrador penin- 
sula, and flow 
into Hudson’s 
Bay. Theconvoy 
consists of some 
seven or eight 
large canoes,each 
propelled by five 








or six men, and several smaller ones paddled by the 
men’s wives and children, The men are employed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company to convey supplies 
to the trading posts in the interior ; and as these 
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posts are about five hundred miles from the coast, 
and the river extremely difficult of navigation, tie 
whole journey occupies not much less than a month. 

The missionary ministering to these people 
(who are all nominally Christian) seizes this 
opportunity to convey to them a little systematic 
instruction ; for this is almost the only occasion 
when they assemble in any numbers. Accord- 
ingly, he joins the party, and travels with them 
to their destination. 

During the day the labour of navigating the 
canoes fully occupies every one’s attention ; but in 
the evening, when the day’s work is over, and all 
have gathered round the camp fire, the missionary 
holds a short service, which is repeated daily, 
when the weather permits, throughout the journey. 
The following is a brief account of one of these 
services, 

We will suppose that the time has come for 
encamping for the night ; for every night is spent 
under canvas, there being no village, nor even a 
single house, along the whole route. The 
missionary’s canoe, which is less heavily laden 
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than the rest, is the first to reach the spot on 
which it has been decided to spend the night. 
While the two Indians who accompany him are 
engaged in unloading the canoe, he climbs the 
bank and looks around him. The river here is 
about half a mile wide, and quite shallow, for 
several huge stones rise here and there above the 
surface. The banks are covered with stunted 
pines which in some places slope gradually down 
to the willows that fringe the water’s edge ; and 
in others stand on the abrupt edge of high ground 
which is being gradually broken down by the 
current. About a mile higher up the stream, the 
river makes a sharp bend, and just beyond this 
is a considerable rapid, the roar of which can be 
distinctly heard, and its force seen even at this 
distance by the agitated state of the water, and 
the quantity of foam on the surface. The open 
space on which the missionary stands has been 
extended by successive parties of Indians, and is 
now large enough to accommodate a goodly 
number of travellers with tent-room. 

By the time the missionary’s tent is erected, 
the little fleet of canoes appears at the bend of 
the river. On they come, the larger canoes first, 
propelled by paddles that move as regularly as the 
oars in a university boat, for the Indians 
delight in showing their skill in this way when- 
ever they find themselves in still water. The 
small canoes, with the women and children, bring 
up the rear. Nearly all are taking advantage of 
a fair wind, and have hoisted a sail; the women, 
for want of anything better, using their blankets 
for that purpose. As soon as the shore is reached, 
the men begin unloading their canoes, which are 
too frail to be entrusted with their freight till the 
morning. Meanwhile, the women climb the bank 
and erect their little gipsy tents here and there 
over the open space, and then start off in search 
of firewood, for upon them always devolves the 
duty of kindling the fire. Soon their axes are 
heard ringing among the surrounding trees, and 
before long they re-appear, heavily laden with 
dry pine, which serves for four or five large fires. 
Having accomplished this, they apply themselves 
to the preparation of the evening meal. 

By this time the men join the party, and dis- 
tribute themselves at the various fires, laughing 
and chatting as merrily as if they had just. re- 
turned from holiday keeping. A mere looker- 
on would hardly believe that they have just 
ended a day of as trying toil as falls to the lot of 
human creatures anywhere ; for the labour of 
forcing heavily laden canoes against a strong 
current, and ever and anon transporting them and 
their freight over the rough and steep portages, 
in an atmosphere almost tropical, and swarming 
With mosquitoes—is as distressing as any that 
can well be imagined. Yet so light-hearted are 
they, that even the slightest mishap during the 
course of their frugal meal—the burning of 
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a cake, or the upsetting of a cup of tea—is 
enough to call forth peals of laughter. 

Presently the chief man of the party, called the 
‘* guide,” informs the missionary that the meal is 
completed, and that all are ready for evening 
prayer. Whereupon the missionary tinkles a little 
bell, and in a few minutes all have grouped them- 
selves round one of the fires. They are mostly men, 
but there are some few women and children too. 
The men are clad in a kind of uniform, supplied 
them by the traders, of blanket-coloured material 
bordered with red braid, and round black caps, 
some of which are ornamented with bunches of rib- 
bons. These caps the men have now removed, and 
allowed their long straight black hair to fall loose 
and half conceal their bronzed faces. The women 
are dressed in blue gowns, and stand muffled up in 
their red shawls, which they throw over their 
heads to serve as bonnets. All are well clad, for 
they exchanged the proceeds of their winter’s 
hunting for a new supply of clothing at the 
trading post they have just left. 

The scene that now presents itself would 
certainly strike any stranger as being deeply in- 
teresting and impressive. If he were a Christian, 
it would compel him to praise God for what His 
Gospel has effected in this distant land. Here are 
these simple people, so recently brought out of 
heathenism, gathering together in their native 
forest to worship God. Their countenances show 
that they realise the solemnity of the exercise 
they are entering upon. Their close attention 
proves how anxious they are to know more of 
that God Whom they have begun to serve. 

The service begins with a hymn, after which 
the missionary reads a short passage of Scripture, 
which he explains in a simple, pointed address of 
ten minutes or so. He selects the most elementary 
truths to dwell upon ; for these dusky sons of the 
forest, who can point the gun with such unerring 
precision, and set a snare so skilfully as to entrap 
the wariest fox or beaver, are very babes in under- 
standing. Many of them were men and women 
before the sound of the Gospel reached them at 
all. And even since the arrival of Christian 
teachers, their opportunities of receiving instruc- 
tion have been so few and far between, that they 
have made but little progress. Still the missionary 
rejoices to see around him clear evidence that his 
labour has been blessed ; for the consistent lives 
of many of these people plainly testify to a real 
change of heart. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether in any part of the great mission field God 
has more abundantly blessed the simple preaching 
of His word than among these Cree Indians. 

The service concludes with prayer ; after which 
all disperse again—the women to their tents, the 
men to the various fires, where they linger chatting 
till the dying embers warn them that they too 
must retire to rest, to be ready for the usual early 
start on the morrow. J. H. K. 











JUNE. 
ae ’ 
« LL green and gold, beneath a silver moon, 


Sweet Mother Earth is rocked in slumber light, 


v 


While roses scent her chamber through the night, 


And nightingales sing tenderly the tune 
She loves to hear—a song of love and June. 
The rush of day is gone, the night's sweet calm 
Falls on the heart like a remembered psalm, 
And stills the pain that comes again too soon, 


The morning steals across the eastern hills 
With ruddier hues, and purple shadows fall 
In richer glory, till the sunlight fills 
The world with life that has, yet has not, all 
The peace of night. Yet, perfect peace and bliss 
Are Nature’s gifts on such a day as this, 
J. T. BuRTON WOoLLAsToN, 





























SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


BY THE REV. 


SPECIAL LESSON FOR WHITSUNDAY. 
THE HOLY Guost. 

Chapter to be read—Gal. v. (part of). 

NTRODUCTION. To-day called 
Whitsunday. Why? Break up 
word into two parts — Whit 
White 
Tell of old custom of having 
this 
dressed in white—em- 
blem of purity. But why on 
this day? Because anniversary 
of first Whit Sunday, great 
day of Pentecost mentioned in 
Acts ii. 1, 2. What happened 
then? Holy Ghost given by 
God—fell on Apostles—made 





Sunday or Sunday. 


baptisms on day—con- 
verts 


them holy—learned—able to 
different 
able to teach the people. 

Is the Holy Spirit given still? 
Yes, to those who ask for it. 


speak languages — 


Christ as willing to give as 
when first went back to heaven, 
What does it do to us ? 

SPIRIT CHANGES THE HEART. (Read 
Read here of a conflict between evil and 


I. THE 
16—-18.) 
good—works of the flesh and works of the Spirit. 
What are works of the flesh ? See the list or catalogue 
in verses 19--21. Most of these outward sins done 
with the body. But what Evil 
thoughts of heart, as envy, hatred, ete. So all classed 
together. But Spirit of God holy—ecannot dwell in 
impure heart. 


leads to them ? 


He cleanses heart—makes it holy. 
For instances remind of 3,000 converted on day of 
Pentecost 
Apostle, and many others. 
and known ? 


of Saul, the persecutor who became an 
How is the effect seen 
By the new lives; St. Paul became more 
earnest than all in living for God. 
Il. THE Sprrir CHANGES THE LIFE, (Read 
22—26.) This describes the result of Spirit in heart 
This the 
Fruit shows whether 


—makes man bring forth fruit. means 
conduet, character, actions, life. 
tree is good or not—does not make tree good, only 
shows its goodness. So a man’s conduct does not 
make him good, only shows what spirit is working 
inhim. Many fruits spoken of. (1) Love. (a) To God. 
This the first and great commandment. God claims 

He claims 
whole heart. All that keeps Him from heart must be 
putaway., Remind of Abraham bidden to slay his son, 


love as Father—as Saviour—as Sanctifier. 


of Moses to give up Pharaoh’s court, of young man 
bidden to sell all and follow Christ. This love result 
of Spirit making us hate sin and love God. (b) To 
Neighbour. This the second great command—includes 
last six—Holy Spirit makes men of one mind— 
makes forgive enemies as Stephen did (Acts vii. 60). 
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(2) Joy. How good is God! gives pleasure in His 
service. Not only right to serve God, but happiness 
to do so. Religion’s ways those of pleasantness. 
Come from happiness of being forgiven (Ps. xxxii. 1), 
of a life trusted to God 
anxious care. Many other fruits mentioned 


and therefore free from 





peace 
of God, which passes all understanding—gentleness 
towards others—temperance as regards self. 

Let each ask—Is the Spirit influencing my life ? 
Am I bringing forth these fruits ? 

Lesson. As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the children of God. 


LESSONS ON THE TYPES. 
No. 28. INCENSE. 

Chapter to be read—Exodus xxx. (part of). 
INTRODUCTION. 
—outside court—inside two parts, Holy Place and 
Holy of Holies. Have had lesson on Ark—this one 
and next on contents of Holy Place, viz., Altar of 
Incense and Table of Shewbread. 

I. THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. (Read 1—10.) 
Its Made of Shittim or 
shape square—in height rather taller than the ark 
and mercy-seat—top, sides and corners (called horns) 


Remind of divisions of Tabernacle 


(1) 


make. acacia wood—in 


covered with pure gold—rings on sides for staves, so 
as to be easily carried. (2) Its position. Between 
table of shewbread and golden candlestick—opposite 
the entrance to Holy of Holies. Hence called “altar 

(Rev. viii. 3.) (3) Jts use. For 
To be used twice a day—at time 
Probably _ first 
object to keep all things sweet—that smoke of 


before the throne.” 
burning incense. 
of morning and evening = sacrifice. 
burning animals might not be offensive. 

How was it used? Picture the priest going in 
day by day. Takes the golden censer—fills it with 
hot coals from off the brazen altar outside—places it 
on top of altar of incense—pours in some incense on 
the live coals—immediately cloud of incense rises— 
no chimney in Tabernacle—so incense fills all the 
place—finds its way into every corner, even into 
the Holy of Holies. 
cloud of incense hovering about Tabernacle. 

II. THE Type. Of what two things was the 
altar made? The gold and wood typify Christ’s two 
What were they? He was God and man. 
Remind how wise men by their gift of gold typified 
Christ’s Godhead. The wood being material more 
easily perishable, typifies Christ’s human nature. 


Thus there was a perpetual 


natures, 


As to its position. 
part of the Tabernacle. 
then 
always and everywhere. 

But the chief type is in the wse of incense. Notice 
how it was always (a) connected with worship. The 
sinner brought offering for sin, and at same time the 


The incense penetrated every 
So Christ lived on earth, and 


returned to heaven. He is with His people 
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incense ascended—showing acceptance of his sacrifice. 


. (6) Priest alone offered—any could bring animals, 
only priest offered up incense. So Christ alone 
He is the one Mediator, 





makes intercession for man. 
(c) Always burning. 
We must pray always, and not faint (Luke xviii. 1) 
God’s ears always open to hear. 

What can we offer up? Not only prayers and 
vows, but praises (Heb. xiii. 15), alms as Cornelius 


So prayer must always ascend, 


did (Acts x. 4), good works as Doreas, who made 
clothes for the poor (Acts ix. 39). Everything we 
have may be offered to God—will be a sweet savour 
before Him if presented in Christ’s name. 

Lesson. Pray without ceasing. 


No. 29. 

Chapter to be read—Exod, xxv. (part of). 
INTRODUCTION. Three things visible on entering 
the Holy Place—the altar- 
table of shewbread. Shall speak of this last to-day. 
I. THe TABLE. (Read xxv. 23—30.) See that it 
was made very much like the altar of incense— 


THE SHEWBREAD. 


the candlestick, and the 


made of Shittim wood—more oblong than square, 
and not so high, covered with pure gold, and a border 
Everything in God’s Temple 
must be of very best. What was it used for? (See 
Lev. xxiv. 5—9.) What was placed on the table? 
Twelve loaves, one for each tribe, placed in two 


or fringe, also of gold. 


equal piles, and at the top of each a golden pot of 
How long did the loaves remain? 
Priests only allowed 
What 


Removed to altar of incense, 


frankincense. 
What became of the old loaves ? 
to eat them, as representatives of the people. 
became of the incense ? 
and there burned. 

Il. THe Tyre. What does it all mean? (a) 
The twelve loaves represent God’s people—always 
before Him. He is ever mindful of them. (6) Zhe 
food in the Temple represents the spiritual food 


which God gives. He prepares a table for His people. 


(Ps. xxiii. 5.) He feeds them with good things. 
None sent empty away. What was the food? 


Made of fine flour, @e., finely bruised. So Christ 
was bruised for our iniquities, Speaks of His body 
and blood as food for His people. (John vi. 54.) 
(c) Renewed Sabbath day. So 
Christ’s people, especially on the appointed day 
(dq) Continual 
It was always 


weekly — every 


of Holy rest, renew their strength. 
bread. So 


there. 


called in Num. iv. 7. 
Just as the lamps were always burning, and 
this 
A picture of the ever-living 
He, both priest and victim, ever lives 


the smoke of incense ascending, so bread 
always before the Lord. 
Saviour, 
Can easily see way in 


making intercession for us. 


which bread is a type of God's goodness. It is satis- 
Jying—contains all things necessary to nourish our 
bodies. So does God feed our souls with His grace. 
It is pleasant: none ever tire of bread except in 


sickness. So God’s ways are pleasant, and all His 


paths peace. 
LESSON. 


O taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 





LHE QUIVER. 





No. 30. Leprosy. 
Chapter to be read—Lev, viii, xiv. (parts of). 


INTRODUCTION. 
olden times 


A fearful disease, very common in 
found still in Eastern countries. Five 
cases mentioned in Old Testament—Miriam, Naaman, 
Gehazi, Uzziah, and those at Samaria. 
vii. 3.) Christ twice healed lepers. 

I. THE DISEASE. (Read xiii. 42—46.) Many de- 
tails in this chapter showing that it was—(a) Louth- 





(2 Kings 


some. May have seen person with small-pox, but 
leprosy much worse—covered whole body with running 
Yet began from very small beginnings—small 
inflamed spot. 
person. (4) Contagious. Leper defiled all he touched— 


sores, 
But this soon spread—infected whole 


so had to live alone—was treated as an outcast—not 
allowed to go to the Temple for worship—had to call 
out “ Unclean” when walked in thestreets—considered 
as dead—see account of Miriam (Num. xii. 12) ; all 
this for fear lest should give disease to others. (c) 
Incurable by ordinary means. ‘Tell of the leper- 
houses in some countries, where lepers live by 
themselves—gradually get worse—limbs drop off 
by degrees, till at last they die. God sometimes 
in mercy cured a leper—e.g., Naaman. 
v. 14.) 

All this a type of sin. It is (a) Louthsome. See 
Isaiah’s description (Isa. i. 5, 6) of Jews, or St. Paul’s of 


(2 Kings 


heathen (Rom. iii. 1O—12); or take individual cases, 
King Ahab and Jezebel his wife flooding the land 
with idolatry and wickedness. (1 Kings xxi. 25.) 
(b) Contugious. Remindof Jeroboamn setting upgolden 
calves and thus making all Israel to sin. Know this 
from our experience—how easily bad example spreads 
—one diseased sheep will taint whole flock, one bad 
child spoil a class. Therefore, must abhor or shrink 
from all evil as a plague. 
from friends—what does sin separate from ? 
God (Isa. lix. 2), and from heaven (Rev. xxi. 27). (¢) 
Incurable. (See Hos. xiii. 7.) To Whom did the 
Publican in the Parable go? And in real life 
David turned to God (Ps. li. 1) ; no other cure. 

II. THE OFFERING. (Read xiv. 1—9.) To whom 
the leper to go? The priest, being God’s 
representative. He had to dook and see the disease ; 
to offer the appointed cure—one bird to be killed 


Leprosy separated man 
From 


was 


and its blood to be mixed with water—the other set 
What was done to the leper? A thorough 
sprinkling all over, then himself and his clothes 
hair all cut off, 


free. 


washed, his and he becomes 
clean. 
Of Whom was the priest a type ? 


sin, and Himself has provided the remedy. 


Christ sees the 
There is 
His blood 


the remedy, 


a fountain opened for sin (Zech. xiii. 1) 
was shed; they who go to Him apply 
trust in his death, are cleansed. 

Will they not, like the leper, offer a gift? Will 
they not do something for God in gratitude for being 
cleansed? Will they not avoid sin now, asking for 
grace to live holy lives ? 


LESSON. Go, and sin no more, 
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No. 31. RAHAB. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua ti., vi. (parts of). 


INTRODUCTION. Question on the story of the 
Israelites after Moses’ death. Who was their leader? 
What was the first city they came to? Whom had 
Joshua sent to view Jericho ? 

I. RAHAB’S KINDNEss. (Read ii. 1—14.) De- 
scribe position of Israelites at Shittim—other side of 
Jordan—see far off walls of Jericho. Two spies sent 
—co to Rahab’s house, situated on wall of town. 
Who hears of their being there? What does the 
king demand? Does Rahab betray them? What 
does she do? Can picture their alarm at the search 
after them—their lying closely concealed on flat roof 
of house among the flax—their gratitude to Rahab. 
What caused her to act thus? (a) Fear. Had 
heard of God’s wonderful doings for Israelites—how 
Red Sea had been dried up forty years before—how 
great kings of Amorites had been destroyed. Tidings 
of all this had spread, and caused great alarm. But 
also she had (6) Faith. She believed in God—His 
word— His power—His judgment. Believed in Israel- 
ites—trusted them that they would keep their word, 
and save her. Would her trust be in vain ? 
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II. RAHAB’s REWARD. (Read vi. 21—25.) What 
order was given about Jericho? All must be de-- 
stroyed, because people unholy. But who remembered 
fahab? What had she been told to do? (ii. 18). 
Can picture her binding the scarlet thread on the 
window—the neighbours watching, and wondering 
what all meant—the sense of security felt by her— 
the gathering her relations into her house—then the 
delight of recognising the two spies again— .he being 
protected by them, taken through the enemy in safety 
outside the camp. What was it saved her? Her 
faith (Heb. xi. 31). How was it shown? By her 
conduct (James ii, 25) ; faith wrought with her works. 

Rahab, a type of God’s people. This world a city 
of destruction ; they live amongst God’s enemies. 
But there is a deliverer. Who is He? His name the 
same as Joshua—means Saviour. What must we do 
to be saved? (Acts xvi. 31.) By faith we are saved. 
How wiil our faith be seen? By full trust in God’s 
mercy—by seeking to save others—by using ap- 
pointed means. Jericho—type of this world—must 
be left—may not love its pleasures or share its sins. 
God's people must be joined, and heaven, our refuge, 
sought. Then we shall be safe and need fear no evil. 


Lesson. Ly grace ye are saved, through faith. 
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A SEQUEL TO “ ONE 





sm CHAPTER VIL. 

ENNY’S illness had been so long 
Rg about that little Miss Janie was 
tempted to break her resolution not 
to enlighten her sister Milly about 
Tobias’s deceit and roguery. 

J Miss Kimper frequently ran up 

es to see her sister and hear how 

Benny was progressing, and Miss 

Janie noticed that her sister had become very 
despondent since she had been left so much alone. 

“Never mind, Milly dear,” she said, cheerfully ; 
“T shall be home again soon.” 

“Yes, slaving away from morning till night, just 
to earn enough to keep us from starving,” Miss 
Milly replied, dolefully; “and we’re not quite so 
young as we were, Janie, and the fine stitching does 
try my eyes. Oh, Janie, shall we have to end our 
days in the workhouse after all? I wonder how poor 
ma rests in her grave!” 

“Cheer up, dearie,” Miss Janie said, briskly. 
“There’s no telling what might turn up. Suppose 
Tobias was struck with remorse, and paid us our 
little money regular again, and everything came 
right and smooth ?” 

“But he couldn't, Janie, because a bankrupt hasn't 
got any money,” Miss Milly replied with a sigh. 

“Suppose Tobias never was bankrupt at all, but 
only said it to get out of paying us?” 





WENT HOME. 


OF HIS LITTLE ONES.” 


“Really, Janie, you’re a very good little thing,” 
Miss Milly replied, reprovingly, “but you always 
were suspicious, you know. Of course, Tobias never 
was a favourite of yours, 1 know; but I wouldn’t 
make him out worse than he is, nor any one—not 
for worlds I wouldn’t.” 

“Hm, well,” Miss Janie exclaimed, with pursed- 
up lips and a little shake of the head, “you never 
heard him mention a brother, did you? but he has 
one, and one that gives him a worse character than 
I’ve ever done, too.” 

“Well, Janie, all I can say is, poor pa believed 
in him. Do you suppose that dear old gentleman 
was mistaken? Do you suppose a little thing like 
you knows better than he did ? 
then I will say you’re the most outdacious little 


If you do, Janie, 


creature I ever heard of.” 

“T won’t say anything more,” Miss Janie re- 
plied, curtly, at which unusual asperity on her 
sister’s part little Miss Kimper sniffed and wiped 
her eyes. “You’ve got the key of that box of 
poor pa’s all safe, haven’t you, Milly?” 

“Yes, here on the bunch,” Miss Milly replied, 
feeling in her pocket. 

“Lend me the key, dear; there’s something I 
want to see; and I’ll run home now and do it, 
if you'll stay with the poor little fellow.” 

“T'll put it off no longer,” Miss Janie said to 
herself, as she sped along at a trot which made her 
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ringlets dance up and down. Tobias shall be dealt 
with.” 

Joseph Hagger had not been wrong. There were 
several papers in which Tobias’s name figured. Miss 
Janie hastily drew them out, locked the box, and 
departed. 

“Tf you’d be so good as to look through these, 
and tell me if there’s anything alluding to the pay- 
ment of our little money regular every quarter, Mr. 
Lever, I’m sure I’d be much obliged ; and if you’d 
advise us what to do, it would be kind indeed.” 

Mr. Lever took the papers, and put them into a 
drawer for the present. 

“Benny don’t seem to improve so fast as I’d looked 
for, Miss Kimper,” he said, nervously. “ That rascal 
Bobby don’t do him much good, I wish the summer 
was here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lever, I, too, shall be glad when we have 
got through the spring. These long cold nights and 
easterly winds are trying,” Miss Janie replied. 

“And we are not in March yet,” Mr. Lever said, 
gloomily. “Keep the room warm, Miss Kimper. 
Don’t spare the coals, nor anything else that’ll pull 
him through till the summer comes.” 

Miss Janie went up-stairs more thoughtfully than 
she had come down. 
Benny lying quietly and patiently in the room up- 
stairs, that the fears which at first had been so active 
had ceased to possess her. Mr. Lever’s remarks had 
roused them again. 

“Tt is a gradual decline,” she said to herself. 
“There ’s no telling how long it may last; but I 
sadly fear that poor dear man is building up a false 
hope.” 

She hastened her footsteps, half-reproachful at 
having left the child to see about her own business, 
although her sister had taken her place. To her 
intense relief, Benny seemed, if anything, a trifle 
better. Bobby was sitting by the bedside, talking 
nonsense, Which brought a smile now and then to the 
wan features of the little invalid. Presently he 
laughed outright. 

Miss Janie took heart of grace. “ After all,” she 
thought, “if only we get an early summer, he might 
get on. Children take wonderful turns,” 

In the afternoon, Benny sat up in bed, and ate 
several slices of toast with evident relish. 

Miss Janie was in high spirits. When Mr. Lever 
came up, she reported the improvement in glowing 
Mr. Lever’s face brightened immediately, 
and his delight knew no bounds when Benny asked— 

“Uncle Nat, may I sit on your lap a little while?” 

**T should just think so,” he replied, gladly. “Why, 
it’s more than a week since you was out of bed, eh, 
Benny ? 

“ Shan’t Bobby and Miss Kimper go down-stairs a 
little bit ?” Benny whispered, presently. 

“Why, yes, Benny, if you like,’ Mr. Lever replied, 
with a puzzled smile. “ You want Uncle Nat all to 
yourself, eh? Very well, my lad. Uncle Nat would 
do more than that to please you.” 


She had got so used to seeing 


terms. 


Come, we are getting on now.” 
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When they were alone, Benny said, softly— 

“T want to ask you something, Uncle Nat. 
won't be angry, will you?” 

“Angry, child?” Mr. Lever said, drawing the 


You 


child closer to him. “ As if I should now, Benny.” 

“ But you won’t like it, Uncle Nat; it’s about 
Bobby. When I’ve gone home, will you let him live 
along of you and Jacob, instead of me ? 
he ’d be good if any one was kind to him.” 

“What d’ you mean, Benny?” Mr, Lever asked, 
quickly. “ Isn’t this your home ?” 

“Yes, one of them, dear Uncle Nat; but there’s 
the other home as well,” 

“Nonsense, Benny! nonsense!” Mr, Lever replied, 
“Youre not going away from this one yet awhile. 
Why, you’re a deal better. But as for Bobby, don’t 
you trouble your head about him. He shall stay 
here till you are quite well, and then we'll see 
what ’s to be done with him.” 

Benny was not satisfied. 
Uncle Nat, would you let him stay 

Mr. Lever considered a moment. He had no fear 
now that Benny would not get well, but if he let the 
child lie and worry about it, that might upset every- 
thing. “ Well, Benny, I’ll make a bargain with you,” 
he said. “If you try your hardest to get well, I'll 
promise that Bobby shall stay.” 

Benny was silent a few minutes, evidently not 
quite at ease. Presently he said, “ But if I couldn't, 
Uncle Nat ; what then?” 

Mr. Lever was driven into a corner. What had 
made the child so unnaturally sharp? Nothing, 
indeed, but the love which will overcome all obstacles, 
“ Look here, Benny,” Mr. Lever said, in desperation, 
“youre not to worry yourself into the grave for the 
sake of that Bobby. If you'll try to get well, he 
shall stay any way. Are you contented now ?” 

“ Any way, Uncle Nat? Whether there ’s me here 
or not?” 

“Yes, Benny, any way.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Nat, oh, so much! and you 
will be very kind to him, won’t you ?” 

“We'll see if we can manage it,” Mr. Lever 
replied, with a grim smile. Then Benny nestled 
down peacefully in his arms, and fell into a doze. 
Mr. Lever watched the peaceful happy expression on 
his face, and was not displeased with the bargain he 
had made. 

By-and-by Benny woke, and Mr. Lever put him 
back into bed. He went down-stairs in high spirits, 
and sat down to Miss Kimper’s papers. 

“Tt strikes me that if you only threaten to put the 
whole thing into a lawyer’s hands he will soon come 
to terms,” he said to Miss Janie. ‘‘ Here’s the agree- 
ment clear enough. Try it, Miss Kimper, and, if 
that does not bring him to reason, carry out the 
threat. But don’t ask too much; that puts you 
under an obligation. Be content with the general 
value of the money, which he is bound to pay, or 
else refund the whole sum.” 

“That we will, gladly, Mr. Lever,” Miss Janie 


I’m sure 


“Tf I was to go away, 


9” 

















again ! thanks to you and Tobias’s brother. 
kind people there are in this dreadful world 


+” 
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replied; “and thank you for all your kind trouble. 
What a thing, to be sure, if we get our little money 
Oh, the 
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down by Benny, for it seemed unnecessary to sit up. 
The child was still calmly sleeping. 

It was a long time before Miss Janie slept. The 
renewed hope for herself and sister made her heart 
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“*T don’t want to be in nobody’s way, and I shan’t steal, neither.’”—p. 478. 


“Some of both sorts, T reckon,” muttered Mr. Lever, 
as Miss Janie took her departure, nodding her head 
and shaking her curls, in high spirits. 

Miss Janie made all her preparations for the night 
as usual, turned Bobby out to his impromptu bed in 
the kitchen—-the only place available, for Mr. Lever 
was sharing Jacob’s quarters—lighted the night-light, 
put milk by the bedside, undressed herself to lie 


beat with joyful expectation. Poor Milly should 
give up her tedious stitching now, and once more 
they would live together in the quiet gentility of for- 
mer days, with no workhouse looming in the future. 

It was getting towards morning when, after some 
hours’ sleep, Miss Janie started up suddenly, wide 
awake. Benny had drawn himself up in the bed, and 
was lying huddled up on the pillow, 
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“What is the matter, dear?” Miss Janie asked, 
jumping up to get some milk. 

She held it to his mouth, but, with a feeble 
gesture, the child pushed it away. His breath was 
coming in short spasmodic gasps, each one seeming 
to shake the poor little wasted frame with cruel pangs. 

Miss Janie poured out a few drops of a reviving 
draught, and, taking the child in her arms, forced 
them between his closed teeth. Alas! they oozed 
out at the corners of the pallid mouth. Miss Janie 
grew frightened, and was debating in her mind 
whether she dared put the child down while she 
went to call Mr. Lever, when she perceived that he 
was trying to speak. She bent down her ear, anu 
caught the words, uttered with a difficulty that made 
them unutterably pathetic— 

“ Bobby must—Bobby must—be good.” 

Then the child drew one long breath, the effort of 
which drew in his mouth and pinched his nose, and 
lay quietly back in the arms encircling him. 

Was he sleeping? At first Miss Janie thought 
so, for the face was not whiter than it had been for 
days past ; but could there be such still breathing ? 
Yet, so peacefully, so quietly had the end come, that 
Miss Janie could scarcely believe that the child- 
angels had fetched Benny Home. 

She laid him down, and went to call Mr. Lever. 
The little jeweller came in haste, warned that some- 
thing was wrong. Miss Janie stood by, dreading to 
see the first outburst of the man’s sorrow. But, save 
for the first shock, expressed by a ery of pain, he was 
outwardly calm. It was not until he was alone with 
the dead form of the child he had loved better than 
anything else in the world that he caressed the cold 
hands and brow, bathing them with tears of a sorrow 
too deep for words. 

“You drove a hard bargain with me, my child,” 
he said to himself, “when you g 
exchange for yourself ; but I might have known you 
were too good for such as me. You’ve gone to your 


ave me Bobby in 


right home.” 

It was not until after the funeral that Mr. Lever 
could bear to see Bobby. The wretched boy kept 
himself out of sight with a sort of instinctive feeling 
that he wasn’t wanted. Perhaps no one of the little 
household was so thoroughly wretched as he. He 
had been really fond of Benny, and Mr. Lever had 
not spared telling him many times that Benny’s ill- 
ness was principally caused by his bad conduct. 
Now he was feeling the keen misery of remorse, 
without a friendly word of sympathy ; he was deso- 
late, unloved, uncared for, an object, indeed, of con- 
tempt and dislike, even to those who sheltered him. 

He watched them bring out the little coffin, Mr. 
Lever and Jacob following it into the great black 
carriage. Then he threw himself down on the ground 
and cried, “I wish I hadn’t never done it; I wish 
I hadn't,” biting the damp earth in his misery of 
forlornness and remorse. 

It was not until the evening that Mr. Lever sud- 
denly roused himself, and asked for Bobby. The 





boy was nowhere about, but came in as usual long 
after dark. 

“Look here, you young scamp!” Mr. Lever said, 
irritably, for he could not yet look upon the lad with 
any pleasure. “I promised Benny you should stay 
here, and so you shall; but mind, if you come any 
of your thieving tricks with me, you'll take your 
chance of a prison!” 

“T’m sure, Mr, Lever, he ought to be good,” inter- 
polated Miss Janie, who had been asked to stay until 
this day was over. “The dear child’s last words 
were of him, ‘ Bobby must be good,’ sweet lamb.” 

“So I will, Muster Lever,” Bobby replied, with a 
snort, which hid what would otherwise have been a 
sob ; “but Id as lieve go, if you ain’t willing for me 
to stay. I don’t want to be in nobody’s way, an’ I 
shan’t steal, neither.” 

“Look here, Master Bobby,” Mr. Lever said, 
suddenly, “if ever anybody sacrificed himself for 
another, it was Benny for you. If you took to more 
bad ways, you’d be the biggest little villain I know of, 
How’sever, I promised the child vou should be treated 
kindly, and so you shall. Sit down to supper, and 
to-morrow you shall be formally bound my ’pren- 
tice. Jacob’ll be going away next week, so there'll 
be plenty of room for you to make yourself useful.” 

The lad did his best to make things comfortable. 
He had often enough seen Jacob at his work, 
and knew pretty much how the things were done, 
Even Jacob himself, who was jealous enough of his 
old master’s comfort, and often looked in to see 
how all was going, was obliged to admit that Bobby 
couldn’t have done much better. 

“Tf I only dared trust you, lad, you would be very 
useful,” Mr. Lever said, one day, after several months, 

“T’ve had plenty of chances to rob you, Muster 
Lever, if I’d been so minded,” Bobby replied, with a 
spark of his old sauciness. 

“May be, may be,” Mr. Lever replied, hastily. 
“* Give a dog a bad name,’ you know !” 

“ Can’t he never get a good one again?” Bobby 
asked. 

- “TI won't go so far as that, Bobby,” Mr. Lever 
replied, “ but it’s a difficult thing, and takes a long 
time. Any way, I’ve no fault to find. You’ve 
done better than I expected. But I tell you, 
plainly, I wouldn’t have undertaken you if it 
hadn't been for Benny. Get down his Bible, 
Bobby, and read that chapter what he used to be 
so fond of, about the Good Shepherd, poor little lad.” 

So, gradually, Bobby gained the confidence of his 
master. Benny was the bond between them—for 
a long time the only one, but by degrees others 
sprang up. Another influence, too, grew out of the 
child’s gentle life and death. Surely that happy 
faith could not have been misplaced, Mr. Lever often 
thought, and was moved to inquire for himself how 
much ground there was for it, and so was brought at 
last within the fold of which Benny had been indeed 
one of the innocent, tender lambs. 

THE END, 
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Words by Bernarp, of Clugny. 
Trans. by Dr. NEALE. 
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sor Chee, © dear, dear Country. 


Music by Josepu Srersy, L.Mus, T.C.L. 
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3. The cross is all thy splendour ; 

The Crucitied thy praise ; 

To Him glad songs of triumph 
Thy ransomed people raise. 

O one abiding city! 
O paradise of joy! 

Where tears are ever banished, 
Where smiles have no alloy. 
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4, Thy loveliness oppresses 
All thought of human heart, 
And none, O dear, dear country, 
Can sing thee as thou art! 
O Jesu, quickly bring us 
To that bright land of rest, 
Who art with God the Father 
And Spirit ever blest, 


















In the dell. . . there is a world of beauty and delight.” ~ p. 481. 


PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE. 


BY THE 


RECTOR, 


VI.—QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


= — + Bg ERE are, my friend, 
w dignity and a gran- 
deur about honest la- 
bour, no matter in 
what sphere it is per- 
formed. The fisherman 
drawing-in his nets in 
the chill of the grey 
dawn; the plough- 
man turning up the 
furrows anew in the 
face of the November 
blast ; the weaver sing- 
ing at his loom, as he 
watches the flash of 
his willing shuttle 
from early morn till the gloaming hour; the 
joiner at his bench in the little village shop, 
with the green alder-trees before it, and the 
summer sunlight flashing in at its windows, 









singing in his heart praises to that One Who 
blessed the lowly carpenter's shop at Nazareth 
with His Divine presence, and Who gave a 
grandeur to labour, and an awfully solemn dignity 
to suffering and sorrow and death; the black- 
smith at his work, with joyous heart, ready will, 
and strong arm, making the anvil ring in a 
glorious treble of praise, joined as it is in unison 
with the heart of him who recognises in his 
daily work the God Who giveth him songs in his 
labour, peace in his home, and the grateful 
reverence of thanksgiving in his heart; the 
student at his midnight lamp, with all the 
fervour of a young and a fresh enthusiasm around 
him; the tender and loving nurse in her long, yet 
willing vigil; the devoted ones, who, facing dis- 
vase, sin, misery, and the grave, go down to the 
dens of moral and physical death ; the martyrs 
of science, religion, progress, and of that grand 
enthusiasm of humanity that Christ inspired— 
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what are these, my friend, but the glorious 
workers in that life whose ideal was born at 
Bethlehem, revealed on the green slopes of the 
hills of Galilee and in the midst of Zion’s holy 
temple and Salem’s crowded streets, sanctified by 
a sublime and an awful sorrow beneath the 
shadow of the dark olives of Gethsemane, and 
glorified on Calvary’s Cross and in the bursting 
asunder of the gates of that tomb contained in 
the garden of Joseph of Arimathza—that sweet 
plot of ground beyond Jerusalem’s walls, a spot 
that shall ever be sacred to the Christian heart. 

But while labour has been wisely given us, and 
while a grandeur attends it, yet after it there 
cometh rest ; and the harder the labour is, all the 
more sweet shall the rest be, when it falls, soft 
and refreshing as the dews of heaven. 

It is meet, then, that we should have quiet 
resting places—some spots far from the dust and 
noise and confusion of the highways of life, where 
we can at least touch the hem of Nature’s gar- 
ment and be made partially whole ; where flowers 
shall bloom for us and birds again shall sing ; or, 
perchance, where spiritual and _ long-forgotten 
songs shall echo again through our souls, and 
dear old faces shall come up from the shadowy 
past and give us love and hope along with the 
memories of old, and also the firm faith that we 
shall yet meet the souls we are so knit to, in the 
great Aftertime, with fulness of joy. 

Have you had the enjoyment of these quiet 
resting places, my friend? I fondly trust so: 
they are to all of us the audience chambers where 
God and our dear ones gone before commune with 
us in the sacred silence ; and as we meditate on the 
faces we can so well see, through our mental 
vision, and of the voices rich in love—voices, one 
tone of which we have never forgotten—we seem 
to imagine that heaven is very, very near us ; and 
we love to dwell on the pleasing thought that we 
can hear the rustling of the garments of our dear 
ones, as if they were ever around. And so they 
are. Heaven is not far from us, inasmuch as God 
and Christ and the dear ones we love so well are 
not far from us ; and I love to think, especially 
when I am in sorrow, that they are near at hand, 
giving us love and strength, and the looking- 
forward to the meeting beyond, where there shall 
be everlasting joy. 

Who of us is there, worthy of having a rever- 
ential heart, who does not drink in with unspeak- 
able delight all the inspiring and health-giving 
influences of spring? The scent from the daisied 
sod and the sweet breath from the awakening 
flowers come upon us with a revelation of delight, 
tempered with the memories of bygone joys. 
The light fleecy clouds, all gleaming in the sun- 
light, are driven along the blue sky at a joyous 
speed by the cool fresh breeze, while the wood- 
lands and groves are filled with the melodies of 
birds. We can feel that motion and sound and 
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awakening life are abroad on the earth, and that 
there is everywhere a new dawn of sweetness and 
beauty. Even in the dell so near the rectory, 
with its moss-covered rocks, its glistening mur- 
murous stream, and its grassy mounds, there is 
a world of beauty and delight. What a fresh 
tenderness in colour the grass displays, and what 
a pure contrast does yon bank of hyacinths show, 
lit up as it is by the shafts of sunlight falling 
through the rifts in the beeches and firs! And 
the stream there, that circles and bubbles o’er its 
bright pebbled beds, or by the green fringe of the 
awakening sedges, has a new life in its journey of 
song, and reflects with a bright peculiar joy the 
deep spotless azure of the overhanging sky. 

But there is another charm in these woodlands 
and glades for the weary spirit who is in search 
of a quiet resting place, and that is the pure 
minstrelsy of the feathered warblers, whose man- 
sions are on the branches overhead. Without 
these choristers the woods would lose half their 
charm ; and the trees are all the fairer looking on 
a glorious spring morning from their being baptised 
in song. 

There is a belt of hyacinths on the woodland 
slope behind the rectory that I saw yesterday. To 
me the cluster was new as spring was new. And 
yet, in the first flush and glamour of seeing it, my 
mind was carried back to the dear olden days, 
when little feet were wandering in glee amongst 
this same hyacinth bed. There was the quiet 
stream, the bosky dell, the glimpses of sunshine, 
and the rustic cottage in the gleaming and 
picturesque distance. The dear little one who 
glided, as a gleam of light, amidst the cloud of 
hyacinth blue, has, long ago, left us for brighter 
fields ; and now she treads, with angel’s feet, the 
green pastures of God, on which darkness doth 
never fall. 

She has gone, just a little while before us, over 
the golden hills of God. She now has seen “ the 
light that never was on sea or shore,” and has 
grasped that eternal mystery which lies on the 
other side of the gates of death. But we know 
that her growth in heaven shall be measured, in 
one sense, with our spiritual advance on earth, 
and that in the great Aftertime, when God sums 
up all in His Grand Arithmetic, we shall see her 
in the spiritual beauty which has grown upon her 
during the sundering years. 

And this leads me to ask, my friend, if you 
ever grappled with a sorrow and tried to win it 
into gentleness and repose, and to a sublime faith in 
the light that shall yet come from beyond? If, 
in doing so, you have accomplished your end, 
then in the deep, calm, impenetrable trust that 
follows, you have reached one of the grandest 
phases of Christian life. The strength that can 
commune with suffering in all its dark and deep 
descents from the sick-room to the grave ; that 
can reach out the hand, time after time, and part 
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with dear friends on the very threshold of the in- 
finite world, knowing at the same time that all 
shall be well “ when God hath made His pile com- 
plete” —the strength that can have faith in dawn 
amidst the gloom wherein no light appeareth— 
that, my friend, is the sublimity of faith. 

Under such circumstances, when one is driven 
to the wells of weeping, of what true and tender 
value are quiet resting places! In this dreamy 
dell, with calm, sleeping rivers, one can commune 
with the nature that is awakening into new life. 
The sweet resurrection of the green grass, almost 
pathetic in its humility, brings to us a feeling of 
hope and joy, and the exultant songs from the 
thrush and blackbird temper our souls towards 
the appreciation of those sweet hymns which 
ascend from feathered throats to the ear of the 
Divine Father Who is surrounded by the glowing 
cherubim, and yet Who marketh the sparrow’s fall. 

In such a quiet resting place as this our souls 
arise from wonder to reverence, and from rever- 
ence to worship—that worship which combines 
the praise that a soul filled with thanksgiving 
can give, and the prayer which the needy heart 
must present. And this brings us, my friend, ere 
we part on this glorious spring morning, to the 
grand centre of all reverence and worship—love. 


THE QUIVER. 


When we have reached the highest standard of 
spiritual life, the love within us that believeth al] 
things, that endureth all things, that hopeth all 
things, shall be the grand outcome of both 
struggle and prayer. “ More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

If our brief time together and half-reverie have 
been of any comfort or interest, my friend, let us 
meet again. It may be by Dovedale Hall, of 
which I should like to speak to any friends who 
may quietly join me in my idle talk. 

It may be by the doors of sweet, picturesque 
English cottages in our dreamy village of Dove- 
dale—cottages daintily covered on roof with sweet, 
long-standing ancestral thatch, and with the 
polden stonecrop. 

It may be to our profit if we go together and 
get our eyes and souls filled with the Arcadian 
simplicity of these homes; and look also on 
the golden promise of the gardens, meek and 
humble, but dainty and bright in the warm sun- 
shine. 

God prosper you in spring and summer and 
autumn; and may He be with you in your 
winter, when no hand can help in that dark 
valley but the warm, strong, loving hand of Him 
Who went through, for us, that valley all alone! 








FOR CECIL’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITNESS MY HAND,” ETC., ETC. 






CHAPTER III.—THE TELE- 
GRAM. 
INNERS and parties were the 
favourite form of social 
entertainment at Oak 
Te Royal. Mr. Burton con- 
“Um. scientiously objected to 
balls, and considered a 
conversazione a mean 
evasion of the duties of hospi- 
tality as they were understood 
in Brassington, where the 
merits of an entertainment 
were apt to be measured by 
its cost. Measured thus, Mr. 
Burton’s dinners could not be found fault with. The 
young people might consider them dull, but the most 
critical could not but call them sumptuous, and the 
most scrupulous could not call them wrong, unless on 
grounds that could only be condemned as ascetic. Oak 
Royal was famous not only for the magnificence, but for 
the refinement of its feasts, banquets where the grosser 
elements were sublimated by the skill of a hundred- 
guinca chef to epicurean experiments that were 
almost an intellectual treat : where only fruit and 
flowers appeared upon the table, and the viands 


were served on silver and Sévres by footmen whose 
gorgeous liveries were the wonder and envy of the 
town. 

The old banqueting-hall that had once echoed to 
the roystering of cavaliers, and the later orgies of 
three-bottle Georgian squires, was filled now with 
more decorous guests. There was even a sprinkling 
of titles, for Josiah Burton’s philanthropic enterprises 
had made him famous in a wider world than wealth 
alone could have done. A noble Jord, whose name 
headed most charitable subscription lists, and who 
had come down to Brassington to organise a much- 
needed “ Waif and Stray Reclamation Society,” took 
Mrs. Burton in to dinner, a neighbouring baronet who 
meant to stand for the town at the next election per- 
formed the same office for Cecil, and a Bishop asked 
a blessing on the feast. Captain Fortescue did not 
find himself called upon to propose his cousin’s 
health ; it was done with infinitely superior effect 
by the Earl, and the gallant captain found himself 
relegated to a position that might be considered a 
lowly one. He accepted it with a resignation born 
of his usual lazy indifference, and rendered easier by 
the fact that his opposite neighbour was Alec Lyn- 
don, who was no better placed than himself. 

Why this should have made his own position so 
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distinctly more endurable, was a point he did not 
attempt to decide. For an educated man in the 
nineteenth century, he was singularly free from the 
habit of introspection. It was enough for him that 
Alec was sitting at precisely the same distance from 
Cecil as himself, and he smiled quite amiably as he 
looked across at him and made conversational over- 
tures on the fineness of the weather. There was a 
certain amount of intimacy between the young men 
that might easily have ripened into friendship, but 
an unacknowledged rivalry and a certain suspicion 
of each other’s aspirations made a coolness between 
them that would otherwise never have existed. 

Captain Fortescue felt an unmistakable gratification 
that Mr. Lyndon was placed so far from Cecil this 
evening, and Alec looked at the captain’s irreproach- 
able toilet and languid affectations with something 
that was half contempt and half envy at the “ acci- 
dents ” of fortune that made him so much more fit a 
mate for Josiah Burton’s daughter than himself. 
Mr. Lyndon told himself bitterly, and with some 
injustice, that it was the only point on which the 
empty-headed soldier was Cecil’s equal, but he knew 
that the world—and probably Josiah Burton himself 
—would not be of that opinion. 

“How beautiful Cecil was looking to-night!” 
thought both the young men. And then their eyes 
met with swift inquiry and defiance. But if the 
perception of Cecil’s beauty was an offence to these 
jealous admirers, the whole assembly might be 
counted offenders. A white Indian cashmere, em- 
broidered in gold, fitted Miss Burton’s supple figure, 
and fell from her waist in soft, graceful folds, setting 
off her beauty as hardly anything else could have 
done. Round her neck, and in her hair, and on her 
arms, glittered the diamonds her father had given her 
that morning, and at her breast was a cluster of pale 
yellow roses, fastened by a diamond star. Excite- 
ment gave her unusual animation, and lent a more 
vivid colour to her cheeks and an added brilliance to 
her eyes, and an undertone of emotion gave a soft- 
ness to her voice that contrasted not inharmoniously 
with the brilliance of her appearance. 

And indeed the girl was radiantly happy. To see 
her father the centre of so much admiration and 
respect filled her heart to overflowing. It was not 
herself they had come to honour—it was Josiah 
Burton, millionaire, philanthropist, the Mayor of 
Brassington, the foremost man of the great and in- 
fluential town—and her own dear father. Who 
could know, like she did, how worthy he was of all 
the honour they could bestow? She looked round 
with proud triumphant eyes, but the pride and 
triumph were all for him. 

“ How she does adore him !” thought Alec Lyndon, 
atching a glimpse of the sweet, radiant face from 
his place,-so far down the long table ; and though he 
was far enough from adoring his uncle himself, his 
daughter's affection for the prosaic man of business 
seemed to Mr. Lyndon very touching and beautiful. 
“Mr. Burton ought to be proud of his daughter 
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to-night,” said Mrs. Lloyd, the doctor’s wife, whom 
Alec had taken in to dinner, and with whom he was 
on more intimate terms than with any of the other 


ladies. “I never saw her looking so well, and her 
diamonds are something quite dazzling. J never had 
as much as a diamond brooch in my life, and never 
shall have unless a G. P. sends me one.” 

“A ‘°G. P.’?” said Alec, a little bewildered. 

“ A grateful patient is the lay equivalent,” laughed 
Mrs. Lloyd. ‘“ Well, luckily for doctors’ wives, 
diamonds are not essential to happiness, and are 
rather supposed to be detrimental to it. But cer- 
tainly Miss Burton looks happy enough with hers.” 

Many curious glances were levelled at Cecil and 
her glittering gems. The rumours of which Captain 
Fortescue’s London correspondent had spoken, had 
been floating about Brassington ever since Phipps 
and Burton’s failure had been known there, and Mr. 
Burton’s clerk was probably the only man in the 
room who was not aware that whispers as to the 
ability of the firm to weather the storm had been on 
every lip. Mr. Burton had said nothing to his 
nephew, and he was naturally the last man whom 
such whispers would reach, but they had been rife 
in the town, and the sight of Cecil’s diamonds was 
almost a dramatic surprise to many of her father’s 
guests. Shrewd business men who had been specu- 
lating only that morning as to “ how long old Burton 
would hold out,” felt their spirits rise and their faces 
brighten at the sight of Cecil’s birthday present. 
Josiah Burton’s stability was too intimately con- 
nected with their own for his guests not to rejoice at 
it, and the diamonds were a proof that might be 
known and read of all men. 

“ They are diamonds, I suppose,” said Mr. Wiggins, 
the metal-broker, whose temperament was nervous, 
and whose large dealings with Burton and Co. made 
him unduly anxious and suspicious. “ They are 
diamonds, Mr. Thorne? You deal in’em, and you 
ought to know.” 

“ No one better, Mr. Wiggins,” said the diamond 
merchant, “and I give you my honour no better 
stones ever came out of my warehouse.” This was 
satisfactory, and Mr, Wiggins allowed himself to be 
cheered. 

“Thorne ’ud know,” he reflected, “ but, ’pon my 
word, I thought they might be paste. Men in a fix 
do get up to such precious games to hide it.” 

He looked with reviving confidence at the costly 
gems at which so many eyes were gazing with admi- 
ration. Even the Earl, who was naturally accus- 
tomed to jewels, looked at these with interest, and 
perhaps a little surprise, and the Bishop put on his 
spectacles and indulged in an artless and unaffected 
stare. 

Alec Lyndon caught him in the act, and thought 
he was staring at Cecil—how could any man look at 
Cecil’s diamonds when he might look at herself ?— 
and detested him accordingly with a sudden aversion 
that was as vehement as it was undeserved. When 
the Bishop, a little out of his element, after the ladies 
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had gone, amongst the crowd of Brassington iron- that was not hackneyed, but he could gaze at Cecil, 
masters and brassfounders, merchants and manu- and let her loveliness sink into his heart and lift 
facturers, would have talked to the young man who _his spirit, as noble music at once subdues and elevates 
looked so like an undergraduate, and whose gentle _ the soul. 
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“Mr. Thorne . . . looked at the tall dark figure that the doorway framed.”—p. 485 





bearing was emphasised by his surroundings to-night, It seemed only natural that she should be singing, 
Mr. Lyndon answered very stiffly, and soon afterwards but why need she have chosen a song of separation 
got up, with some of the younger men, and went and farewell, whose words seemed to mock him as 
into the drawing-room, where at least Cecil was. he listened to them ? 

What did she look like, amongst the gorgeous Bras- What would he do without his Cecil, who seemed so 
sington dames ?—like a stately white lily amongst remote from him to-night? A crowd of admirers had 
flaunting poppies, a pearl amongst the glare and gathered round the brilliant heiress, as was natural 
glitter of inferior jewels! He could find no simile enough, and Mr. Lyndon stood and gazed at her 
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from the doorway, withheld from approaching nearer 
by the throng that surrounded her. It was true that 
his own flowers lay upon her breast, but he could 
not smile triumphantly at the thought. They were 
fading now, and his hopes were fading with them ; 
for he was just as sensitive to trifles, as foolish, and 
as easily depressed, as any other man who is very 
poor, and very much in love. 

Cecil saw him standing thus alone and aloof, and 
her attention wandered suddenly from the compli- 
ments Mr. Lewis Thorne was paying her, and of 
which, indeed, she was more than a little weary. 
Her father liked this over-dressed and florid-tongued 
young man, so Cecil would not be ungracious to 
him, but she wished he would leave her now. Why 
should he be privileged to lean over her chair and 
whisper his foolish little speeches in her ear, while 
Alec stood afar off, looking at her with eyes in 
which there seemed to her fancy an unendurable 
reproach ? 

Mr. Thorne noticed the direction of her glance, 
and looked at the tall dark figure that the doorway 
framed, with hostile inquiry. He knew Mr. Lyndon 
well enough as Mr. Burton’s clerk ; but what was 
he doing here, and why was he looking at Cecil like 
that ? 

“Who is that young man, and what is he staring 
at?” he asked, perhaps to see what Miss Burton 
would say. 

“Tt is my cousin, Mr, Lyndon,” she answered, in 
a tone of cold offence. 

Her cousin! The situation was more serious than 
he had supposed. A clerk, however good-looking, 
and however evident his admiration, was not likely 
to he a very formidable rival, but a cousin was a 
different matter. A cousin would be judged less by 
his position than by his relationship ; a cousin would 
have a hundred opportunities where another man 
would have one. 

“You abound in cousins,” he said, looking at 
Alec’s dark, refined face, and feeling that if he was a 
rival, he was one he could not afford to despise. 
“Captain Fortescue is a cousin, too, is he not?” 

“Yes,” said Cecil, smiling at the dissatisfied tone. 
“Have you no cousins yourself, Mr. Thorne?” 

“None that I know very well—none that I am in- 
timate with. My father always discouraged intimacy, 
and I think he was wise.” 

“T wonder why ?” 

“He objects on principle to the marriage of 
cousins,” said Mr. Thorne, with a keen look at the 
beautiful face that flushed so scarlet at his words. 

“There—there need not be any question of that, 
need there?” she said, haughtily. “It would spoil 
the relationship at once.” 

“You think so?” he cried, eagerly. “I quite 
agree with you. And no doubt it is a very pleasant 
thing where there is no fear of any complication of 
that sort. But if I were your cousin, Miss Burton, I 
am afraid , 
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not tax our imagination to discover what you would 
do if you were. For my part, I find it pleasant as it 
is. I do not know what I should do without my 
cousin Fred—we have been allies ever since I can 
remember.” 

“That is Captain Fortescue, is it not? And Mr. 
Lyndon—are you as fond of him ?” 

“That is different. I have not known him so 
long—and he is not a real cousin, like Fred. But 
we must not talk now—Miss Baker is going to 
sing.” 

The little governess came forward to the piano, 
and Cecil would have smiled encouragement as she 
passed, but she walked quickly by, with averted and 
downcast eyes. The pretty face that Cecil used to 
think was so like a kitten’s in its fair, soft round- 
ness and innocence, flushed and paled as she took 
her place—a shy little figure in the gay bright 
room. 

“T never saw her nervous before,” exclaimed 
Cecil. “Iwill go and play the accompaniment for 
her.” 

But Mrs. Lloyd, the doctor’s bright, sharp-tongued 
wife, had already volunteered, and, glancing at the 
song Miss Baker had placed on the piano, she began 
the symphony with a rather satirical smile. 

It was a very sentimental ditty that little Miss 
Baker sang, and Cecil listened dreamily, not catch- 
ing all the words, but feeling the beauty of the 
music, and letting the refrain sink into her memory 
as it swelled out on the perfumed air. 

The little governess sang in a deep contralto voice 
that seemed as incongruous from the pretty babyish 
mouth as the high-wrought tragedy of the words 
seemed out of place in a drawing-room song. 

Mrs. Lloyd got up when it was ended, with her 
faint satirical smile, and came across to Cecil. 

“T call that a delightful song!” she declared. 
“There ’s no mincing matters-—no misunderstanding 
the young woman’s views. It 7s a young woman, of 
course—no man would have the constancy to love 
as those words would have him love, or the folly to 
talk about it if he did.” 

“ You do us injustice, Mrs. Lloyd,” protested Mr. 
Thorne, with a glance at Cecil. 

“Well, perhaps I do,” said Mrs, Lloyd. “Ill ad- 
mit that it is never safe to base an argument on the 
limitations of masculine folly.” 

Mr. Thorne made noreply. Perhaps he had none ready, 
or perhaps he was not anxious to detain Mrs. Lloyd. 
It was so seldom he had an opportunity of talking to 
Cecil Burton, who had an exasperating way of avoid- 
ing people and evading any attempts to inveigle her 
into conservatories or other places favourable to pri- 
vate conversation. To-night he had been unusually 
fortunate, for a stand of flowers near them made a 
screen from the rest of the room, and secured a 
téte-a-téte to those behind it. Was this advantage 
to be lost thanks to an inconvenient mar-plot in the 
shape of Mrs. Lloyd? 

No; another song was demanded, and good- 
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natured Mrs. Lloyd went back to the piano, Mr. 
Thorne turned to Cecil. 

“Insufferable woman!” he exclaimed, looking 
after the lively little lady. “‘ What nonsense women 
talk when they try to be witty! You do not share 
her sentiments, I hope? You do not think a man 
cannot be as constant as a woman?” 

“T should think it all depends on the individual 
character.” 

“Or the worthiness of the object ? I do not believe 
the man lives who could be inconstant to you.” 

“Oh,” cried Cecil, laughing rather uneasily, “ are 
you not tired of making compliments? There is 
nothing I dislike so much.” 

“ Because you will not understand that they are 
not compliments.” 

“Tt is a very poor compliment to my understand- 
ing to expect me to think them anything else.” 

“No,” he said, earnestly, “if you think that, you 
wrong both yourself and me. A compliment implies 
exaggeration, and, perhaps, even a little insincerity. 
Believe me, Iam guilty of neither in anything I 
say to you. I am only too sincere, too much in 
earnest for my own peace of mind. Miss Burton, I 
know it is neither the time nor place, but it does not 
need many words to tell you that I love you. Will 
you permit me to hope——” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Cecil ; “pray do not 
dream of such athing. Indeed, it is impossible, quite 
impossible, Mr. Thorne !” 

She was startled and agitated, as any girl might 
have been; but there was nothing in her agitation 
to give him hope. There was no doubt as to her 
meaning, and Mr. Thorne’s dark brow grew darker 
still. 

“Nothing is impossible to perseverance,” he said, 
sullenly. “A love like mne must win a return in 
time.” 

“ But, indeed, no! I should not like you to deceive 
yourself. I could never—oh no, indeed!” cried 
Cecil, hurrying out the first words she could find. 

“You dislike me so much?” he asked, in a tone of 
intense mortification. 

And Cecil did not know how to reply. 

It was true. She did dislike him, with the in- 
stinctive, unreasoning aversion we have probably all 
felt at times. She could not have analysed or de- 
fended the feeling, but it swayed her with irresistible 
force. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, with a deprecating look at 
his dark, passionate face. “I am very sorry, Mr. 
Thorne.” 

He took no notice of the hesitating words. He 
was beside himself with anger and pain. 

“T will not give up hope,” he cried; “at least so 
long as there is no one else.” 

She said nothing, but there was something in her 
face that made him exclaim, with a sudden access of 
jealous fury— 

“So that is it—is it ? There is some one else?” 

Cecil rose, with her stateliest air. 


You have no right to ask,” she cried, indignantly, 
and walked away with the step of an offended 
empress. 

He made no attempt to follow her, sitting quite 
still, with a dull pain gnawing at his heart, and his 
eyes fixed vacantly on the groups beyond the screen 
of flowers, who were chattering and laughing as if 
there were no such things in the world as lovers or 
their woes. 

The Earl and the Baronet and the Bishop were 
gone, and the people who had been the most delighted 
to meet them were the most conscious of a feeling of 
relief. No one could say now that they had never 
dined with nobility, and there was solid satisfaction 
in the thought ; but the dinner, and the géne of the 
great men’s presence was over, and the sensation of 
satisfaction was still more vivid and distinct. Every 
one expanded and thawed a little, and Josiah Burton 
glowed as he looked round the room with a well- 
pleased smile. 

But Cecil, who had taken refuge in the midst of a 
bevy of girls, regarded at it all a little wearily ; only 
that when she caught her father’s eye, she smiled, 
Alec Lyndon was no longer standing in the doorway, 
looking at her with entreaty or reproach. He was 
talking to his friend, the vicar of St. Saviour’s, who 
had come in after dinner. Alec was looking animated 
and interested, as most people did who had the good 
fortune to talk to the Rev. Cyril Trench. She 
wondered what they were talking about—the bishop, 
perhaps, or the night-schools in which Mr. Lyndon 
was as constant a worker as the vicar himself, or 
perhaps the grand bazaar in aid of the debt on the 
church. St. Saviour’s was too poor a parish to be able 
to dispense with a bazaar at which all the wealth 
and fashion of Brassington would muster, but none 
the less was it a bitter pill to the vicar, who would so 
much rather have had the money as a thank-offering 
over which he might have worthily rejoiced. How- 
ever, he swallowed his pill with the fortitude 
demanded of him, and if he made a wry face over it, 
no one but Alec Lyndon was aware of the fact. 
Mr. Lyndon himself was far more inclined to deride 
and rail at the bazaar than his vicar, and regarded 
the whole proceedings with a fine youthful scorn. 
What a waste of time and energy it all was! he 
declared. Why could not people give their money 
without making it an occasion for pleasure-seeking 
and display ? 

Mr. Trench laughed. He had not built up a 
parish out of the slums of Brassington without 
learning a good deal of human nature, and much 
tender charity for its weaknesses and shortcomings. 

And now Mr. Trench went and sat down by Cecil, 
and asked her how her mother’s stall was getting on, 
if she was going to assist at it; and Alec Lyndon 
followed. They were sitting by her still, when Mr. 
Thorne came from the friendly shelter of the flower- 
stand that had screened his first bitter moments of 
mortification and despair. He looked at the little 
group as he passed, at Alec’s dark head towering 

























































above the others, at the stalwart vicar’s rugged, 
animated face, at Cecil’s fair beauty. 
Was it either of these? he thought. 
or the cousin who was not a cousin, and whose 
position was so inferior to her own? And just then 
she looked at Alec, and the young man watching 
them thought that he found his answer in her eyes. 
He turned away, and went to say good-bye to his 
hostess, and then found his way down-stairs, all with 
a curious, stunned feeling, as if he were doing it in a 
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dream. 

Three or four solemn footmen were standing in 
the hall, and the door was open, for the night was 
warm. One of the men brought him his hat and 
stick, and he took them mechanically. He did not 
know at the time that he noticed anything, but 
afterwards the whole scene came back to him—the 
great beautiful hall, the lights, the plush and powder 
of the footmen, the open door, the calm white moon- 
light outside, the shadow of a man stretching black 
across the steps. 

The next moment some one ran into the hall, a 
panting, breathless figure, who pushed past Mr. 
Thorne, and staggered on in a sort of blind inco- 
herent haste. 

“Mr. Burton?” he said, in his quavering old 
man’s voice, ‘‘ I want to see Mr. Burton.” 

“You can’t, then—he’s engaged,” said the youngest 
of the footmen, inclined to deal summarily with so 
shabby and unseasonable a visitor. 

An older servant looked at the breathless old 
man, and interposed. 

“It’s old Baker,” he said ; “ you’d best let him 
be. Nothing wrong at the works, is there, Mr. 
Baker ?” 

For Brassington gossip had penetrated to the ser- 
vants’ hall, and Packham knew as well as other men 
that a crisis in his master’s affairs was a not impos- 
sible contingency. 

“Not as I knows on,” said the old man, grimly. 
“No, there’s nothing wrong at the works. But I 
want to see the master—I’ve got a telegram for 
him.” 


CHAPTER IV.—DRAWN, BUT NOT ACCEPTED. 


“THERE, we shall do famously now,” said Dr. Lloyd. 
“T’ll lower the gas, and perhaps he will sleep. 
And, Miss Burton, I shall order you off to bed. Mrs. 
Burton’ is going to sit up with your father, and he 
does not need you both. What will become of your 
roses if you sit up when there is no oceasion ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear—good-night, good-night,” said 
Mr. Burton feebly, from the bed. 

Mrs. Burton had gone to change her festive apparel 
for something more suitable for night-watching, but 
Cecil stood, a forlornly regal figure, with diamond- 
crowned head and haggard eyes. Her father looked 
at her, and a sort of spasm contracted his face. 

“It only agitates him to have you here,” whispered 
the doctor gently. ‘He will be best quite alone 
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with Mrs. Burton,..Go now, and I will stay here till 
she comes.” ona “das 

“T will go, pee for him,” said Cecil, obe- 
diently ;_ but, got to the door, the faint 
tremulous voice tita#@vas so like, and yet so unlike, 
her father’s, called her back. 


could reply. 
ing, if you like ; but if it’s on business ? 


coolly. 
about that for a week to come. 
see to it all. 
—but you must try to sleep now.” 


said, with decision. 
business to-night. 
telegram or other just before his attack ?” 
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“Has Alec gone?” asked Mr. Burton, wistfully. 
“ Every one has gone,” said Dr. Lloyd, before Cecil 
“You can see Mr. Lyndon in the morn- 


” 





“Yes, yes,” muttered the sick man, “I must see 


him, and at once.” 


“Tf it’s on business, it will keep,” said Dr. Lloyd, 
“We can't have you bothering your head 
Your people will 
Mr. Lyndon shall come in the morning 


Mr. Burton had raised his head to speak to Cecil, 


but now he let it fall wearily. 


“To-morrow?” he muttered, half aloud. “ To- 


morrow may be too late.” 


“T will see if Alec is really gone, papa,” said 


Cecil, as she bent and kissed the face that had sud- 
denly become so stricken and grey. 
think it likely that Alec Lyndon would have left the 
house without seeing her. 


She did not 


Dr. Lloyd followed her out of the room. 

“T must beg you not to send Mr. Lyndon up,” he 
“Your father must not think of 
Did I not hear he had had some 


“T think the servants said so. But Mr. Baker 


said nothing about it, and he was with him, you 
know.” 


“Yes,” said the doctor, musingly. “Yes, just 


so. 


He watched Miss Burton’s tall, slim figure de- 


scending the stairs, but his thoughts had gone back 


to the first sight of Mr. Burton prostrate on the 
library floor, and the old clerk standing by with 
anxious eyes and firm, closed lips. 

“No, old Baker said nothing about it,” he re- 
flected, “but I should say old Baker could keep a 
secret as well as most men, if he chose. Ill see 
Packham again before I go. I’m sure he said some- 
thing about a telegram, and Baker shut him up. If 
there is any reason to suspect a mental shock, of 
course it throws a good deal of light on the case.” 

Dr. Lloyd went back into the bedroom, and Cecil 
pursued her way to the deserted drawing-room. The 
report of Mr. Burton’s sudden illness had, of course, 
broken up the party, and none of the guests were 
now left except Captain Fortescue and Mr. Lyndon, 
who were waiting to hear the doctor's report, and 
perhaps hoping that they might hear it from 
Cecil’s lips ; and Mrs. Lloyd, who was waiting for her 
husband with the equable patience that custom 
teaches to mill-horses and doctors’ wives, and talking 
to both the young men at once with impartial fluency, 
and a sharpness a little mitigated by genuine anxiety 
and concern, 
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“For if anything happened +¢ that old man, his 
danghter would break her hea#t,” she said, with sor- 
rowful conviction ; and, thom™® #apiain Fortescue 
gave it as his opinion that br warts were a mere 
figure of speech, Alec Lyndon Jk hes that she only 
spoke the truth. vf 


When Cecil came in, he went to meet her, thread- 
ing his way through the disarranged chairs and tables, 
and taking her hand with an impulse of sympathy 
too strong to be resisted. 

“ How is my uncle?” he asked, looking down on 
her with compassionate eyes, that brought the tears 
to her own. “ What does Dr. Lloyd say ?” 

“Papa is better—he knows us—he is conscious 
now,” said Cecil, steadying her voice on each little 
pause. And then, speaking more freely: ‘ He 
wanted to see you, Alee, but Dr. Lloyd will not hear 
of it till to-morrow. You will come then, will you 
not?” 

“Certainly. I will come up directly after break- 
fast,” he promised; “or, if Aunt Phemy can give me 
a bed a 

“Yes, that would be best,” said Dr. Lloyd, who 
had come in unperceived. ‘‘ Your uncle is restless, 
and though I think he will sleep when the draught 
begins to take effect, he may not—and it might 
quiet his mind to know you were in the house. 
Now, Kate, I’m waiting for you! Captain Fortescue, 
can we give you a lift ?” 

Captain Fortescue accepted the doctor's offer, and 
drove away with the Lloyds, and Alee and Cecil 
were left in the great desolate room, with its still 
burning lights and its confusion of empty chairs. 

“ Good-night,” said Cecil. “I will tell mamma 
you are here, and she will let papa know, if she 
thinks it wise to do so, He seemed to want to see 
you so much.” 

“T cannot think why,” said Alec. “But I will 
I will wait here while you tell my 








be ready. 
aunt.” 

Cecil went up-stairs, but came back almost im- 
mediately, saying that her father had fallen asleep, 
and her mother did not wish Alec to sit up. He 
could have the room next to Mr. Burton’s, and she 
would call him if his uncle woke and asked for 
him. 

“ Asleep! that is good news,” said Alec, speaking 
with perhaps more cheerfulness than he felt, in hopes 
of cheering Cecil. ‘“‘ He will very likely be a great 
deal better when he wakes.” 

She could only answer by a wan little smile. 
Sickness was so new a thing in the comfortable, 
prosperous household, and trouble or anxiety of 
any kind so new in her bright and happy life. 
The King’s Highway of the Cross” was as yet 
an untrodden path to Cecil Burton, and her unac- 
customed feet faltered in the thorny way. The sud- 
denness of the shock had prostrated and bewildered 
her. 

“Tt is hard ! oh, it is hard !” she said, looking at 
Alec, with eyes that were full of troubled question- 
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ing. There is a sad habitude of sorrow that comeg 
with later years, but there is always in our first 
great grief a pitiful surprise. Sorrow seems as strange 
a contradiction in the moral world as death in the 
physical, and Cecil shrank with something of the 
shuddering recoil that death inspires. 

“Tt is a sad ending to my birthday,” she said, 
with a poor little pretence at a smile. “I think 
trouble that comes just when one is so happy seems 
doubly hard.” 

“Yes,” said Alec, absently. He was not thinking 
of trouble in the abstract, but of Cecil standing be- 
fore him with a quiver in her lips and tears in her 
eyes. What he would have given to have the right 
to fold her to his breast and kiss away her pain ! 

But even if he could have put aside his pride and 
his determination not to speak of his love till he 
could ask her to be his wife, he could have said 
nothing to-night. It would have seemed like taking 
advantage of her father’s weakness to possess him- 
self of what would surely never have been accorded 
in the day of his strength. He wished her a hasty 
good-night, and went to the room assigned to him, 
wondering greatly why his uncle had seemed so 
anxious to see him, and what it could be that he 
wanted to say. 

He had to wait till the morning to know. The 
sleeping draught had taken effect, and the bright 
May morning was almost at its noon before Mr. 
Burton awoke. He was so much better that he 
insisted upon getting up, and it was in the library, 
not the bedroom, that he sent for his nephew to see 
him. The interview proved to be of a purely busi- 
ness nature. 

Alec had not been able quite to refrain from 
romantic speculations, and even impossible hopes. 
Had Mr. Burton detected the feelings the young 
man had long felt it impossible to hide, and was he 
so far moved by the touch of sickness and danger as 
to forget the social gulf between them, and to 
remember only that Cecil was supremely dear to 
both? Could it be possible that for Cecil's 
sake 

For Cecil’s sake! What was there that was not 
possible for that ? 

Alec went in with a beating heart, and felt it 
almost a bewildering bathos when his uncle began to 
speak of business matters, and of those rumours of the 
embarrassments of the firm, of which it was probable 
Alee Lyndon was the only man in Brassington who 
had as yet heard nothing. He heard of them now 
as of guesses that had almost grazed the truth. 

“Tt did not break us, as they said,” said Mr. 
Burton, gloomily ; “ but it was not likely that Phipps 
and Burton could go without seriously embarrassing 
us. Still, so long as Burton and Wells held out, we 
were pretty safe.” 

“Burton and Wells ; that is the Newcastle firm, is 
it not?” said Alec, 

“ Yes, the original foundry, in which there is now 
neither a Burton nor a Wells left. Still, as you 
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know, the connection has always been most intimate, 
far more so than with the Bermondsey people, and— 
well, you shall see for yourself.” 

He took the flimsy shiny orange-coloured envelope 
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Mr. Burton watched him with feverish eager- 
ness. 

“You understand,” he said, “that this is a crush- 
ing blow. 


I could afford to laugh at the rumours of 




























“He drew out the dull pink telegram.” 


from his pocket, and drew out the dull pink telegram 
with trembling fingers. Alec took it with some ex- 
citement, and read the words that had so powerfully 
affected his uncle the night before, and the sight of 
which seemed to agitate him now— 
Burton and Wells, to Josiah Burton and Co., 
Newcastle. Brassington. 
We suspended payment this morning. 


our ruin as long as Burton and Wells stood firm, but 
now——” 

“Is it so serious?” said Alec. “Surely, uncle, 
there is no question of ruin for a firm like yours ?” 

Mr. Burton laughed-.a short, hollow sound, de- 
void of merriment. 

“Tt will be not only a question, but a certainty, 
unless I can raise a thousand pounds within the next 
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twenty-four hours. And I hardly know where to 
look for it. Phipps and Burton’s failure strained our 
resources to the uttermost, and it is essential that 
no suspicion of our need should get abroad. The 
only thing I can think of is to ask Fred to accept a 
bill for the amount.” 

Mr. Lyndon did not speak for a moment, but the 
next he was ashamed of the unworthy jealousy that 
made it so distasteful to him that Cecil’s father 
should receive help from Captain Fortescue. After 
all, what arrangement could be more satisfactory or 
natural ? 

“Have you spoken to Captain Fortescue?” he 
asked. 

“Not yet ; there has been no time. I want you 
to draw a bill on him for the money, and I will send 
it and ask him to accept it. You can do it before 
you go, and then go down to the works and tell 
Baker that I have made arrangements for meeting 
the emergeney—you need not say what they are— 
and that I think we shall weather the storm.” 

Mr. Burton spoke feebly, and looked so ill that 
Alec was not sorry to see Dr, Lloyd’s carriage coming 
up the long avenue of limes that led to the house. 
He drew the bill on Captain Fortescue, and gave it 
to his uncle, and as he went down-stairs he met the 
doctor coming up. 

“JT have just seen Mrs. Burton,” said Dr. Lloyd, 
“and I’m glad to hear a good report. It was a 
curious attack—a very curious attack.” 

“YT wonder how much he knows, or guesses, or 
suspects ?” thought Alec, as the doctor looked at him 
with keen, inquiring eyes, but he answered cautiously. 

“My uncle seems much better this morning. I 
have just been sitting with him.” 

“ He must not be worried with business yet,” said 
Dr. Lloyd, with that subordination of all other in- 
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terests to physical ones, which doctors delight in, and 
which so often defeats itself ; ‘ but a little chat will 
do him good, 

“ By-the-bye, Captain Fortescue must have lost a 
good deal,” said Dr. Lloyd. “ He told me last night 
he had never betted so heavily before.” 

“He can afford it,” said Alec ; though he thought 
betting decidedly immoral in any form. But as the 
doctor passed on, Mr. Lyndon found himself wonder- 
ing if the fact that had just been told him would 
have any influence on Captain Fortescue’s answer to 
his uncle’s letter. 

The answer came the next day, but it was not 
shown to Alec Lyndon. 

It ran thus :— 

DEAR UNCLE,—I’m awfully sorry I can’t oblige you. 
I never was so hard up in my life; and if you hadn't 
come to me for cash, I should certainly have come to you. 


—With much regret, Your affectionate nephew, 
FREDERICK FORTESCUE, 


Mr, Burton looked at the letter with a face that 
was stunned and blank, and then carefully tore it into 
very small pieces and threw it in the waste-paper 
basket. He did not tear up the bill Captain 
Fortescue had returned unaccepted. He laid it 
down on the table before him, and sat staring at it 
with a very curious expression, too absorbed in his 
own thoughts to notice the flight of time. He sat 
thus silent and absorbed for perhaps half an hour, 
and when he lifted his head, his face was grey and 
wrinkled, and the sweat stood on his brow. He 
went to the door and locked it, and came and sat 
down again at the table, and drew the bill towards 
him. 

“For Cecil’s sake,” he muttered, hoarsely, “ for 
Cecil’s sake !” 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD OF NATURE. 


A SONNET. 


SP HERE a low foot-bridge spanned a little 
AY R brook, 


\ . . . 
a] Hay-rake in hand, a maiden lingered 
long, 


And listened to the rippling summer song 
Of trees and birds and stream ; and, from her look 
Of rapt intent, it seemed as though she took 
Strange interest in all, and had the power 


To hold sweet converse with each bird and flower, 
And read the hidden lore of Nature’s hook. 
And who ean tell? For, from wee babe to child, 
From child to maid, she lived her life apart, 
Far from the world of falsehood and pretence ; 
And so, by God’s good will, like blossom wild, 
She grew up loving truth, and pure in heart, 
The child of Nature and of Innocence, 











“ Hay-rake in hand, a maiden lingered long.” 
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N the first cen- 
| tury of theChris- 
tian era, Athens, 
though under 
the government 
of the Roman 
conquerors, her 
wall toagreatex- 
tent demolished, 
her arsenals de- 
stroyed, and her 
naval supremacy 
a thing of the 
past, was still 
the centre of art 
and philosophy. 
To her came the 
Romans who 
wished to perfect 
themselves in 
the language of 
Greece. As we 
are informed by Leake, “no other city ever 
enjoyed her fortune in the prosperity which 
attended her so long after the loss of her poli- 
tical importance.” 

In the year 1687, when the Acropolis was 
besieged by the Venetians, and during the mo- 
dern war of independence, many of the ancient 
buildings suffered, an explosion of powder on one 
occasion reducing the Temple of the Parthenon 
almost to a ruin; other causes also have led to 
the destruction of many of the beautiful struc- 
tures and statues of antiquity. 

Areiopagus, or the Hill of Ares, the god of 
war among the Greeks, is an eminence a short 
distance west of the Athenian Acropolis. On it 
were held the sessions of a celebrated council, 
consisting of 360 men, selected from the best 
families of Athens. It was an open space, 
having two seats, one for the accuser, the other 
for the defendant, in the trials held before this 
council, On the southern side of the hill was a 
temple dedicated to the service of Mars, one 
of the few erected to his honour in Greece, 
though the people were constantly engaged in 
war. 

Let us now place ourselves in the midst of 
Mars’ Hill, to which St. Paul has been led by the 
inquisitive Athenians, and is required to defend 
and expound his new doctrine. Here it was he 
said, “ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are tov superstitious. For as I passed by 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To the Unknown God.’” 

We will suppose we have walked up to that fam- 








ous eminence, and that some clever Greek is point- 
ing out the wonders that lie massed around us. 
Before us, on the great central height of the city, 
is the Temple of the mysterious Athene—a virgin 
goddess, borrowed from old Egypt, on the foun- 
dation of whose veiled statue at Sais was written 
the celebrated motto, handed down perhaps from 
the pure traditions of Israel in Goshen, “1 am 
whatever has been, is, or shall be, and no one has 
drawn aside my veil.” Turning a little aside 
from the contemplation of this beautiful marble 
structure (for the Athenians never reared a mean 
building for religious adoration), we behold the 
mighty shrine of Jove in the plain beneath us, 
with its tall and graceful columns, its spreading 
groves, and ample cloisters. 

Standing on Mars’ Hill, and gazing on the 
many shrines built to the honour of deified men, 
the Temple of Theseus, once rich in votive offer- 
ings, and frequented by adoring myriads, lies 
before us. 

Interrogating the Athenian of St. Paul’s time, 
he will tell us, “If I follow the customs of my 
ancestors, I adore a countless multitude of deities, 
If I turn to the philosophers, they bewilder with- 
out enlightening me. Some of them recently 
have begun to doubt everything ; they deny God, 
they deny themselves. Yet sometimes a voice 
within tells me that there is an infinite Governor 
of the universe. O show usa more excellent way 
than that in which we wander! Unfold to us 
the mysterious lore of the invisible world. We 
grope our way in darkness, and you must not be 
surprised that, as you passed by and beheld our 
devotions you found an altar with this inscription, 
‘To the Unknown God !’” 

The great Apostle, as he approaches the gates 
of the Attic capital, sees on all sides idols, glorious 
as specimens of art, but abominable as objects of 
worship. Every street, every portico, every 
house is crowded with them. No wonder his 
spirit is stirred within him! Not waiting for the 
coming of Silas and Timothy, his companions in 
missionary toil, he goes at once to the Jews, of 
whom many resided in Athens ; he disputes with 
them in the synagogue, he unfolds the truths 
concerning the Eternal Father, revealed by the 
Advent of His Son, the Redeemer of the world ; 
and, not content with this kind of teaching, he 
discusses the questions which Christ’s coming 
explained, in the public market-place, with all 
that met with him. 

Meanwhile, some of the disciples of Epicurus 
and the Portico encountered him. With the 
usual confidence of ignorance, they exclaimed, 
“What will this babbler say?” Others said 
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that he seemed to be a setter forth of strange 
gods ; because St. Paul preached unto them Jesus 
and the Resurrection. With their tendency to 
add new deities to the Pantheon, they thought 
that the Resurrection was to be personified, 
and then viewed as a living and perhaps powerful 
goddess. 

Possessed of no printed literature, the 
Athenians assembled in crowds to hear a new 
opinion, or discuss a public event ; and they often 
chose for this purpose the eminence of Mars’ Hill. 
To the court of the Areopagus there held, 
they conducted St. Paul. Full of the inspired 





THE QUIVER. 















and yet justify the sinner. As the ambassador 
of Christ, of God manifest in the flesh, the 
Apostle made a universal demand of repentance, 
thus declaring universal guilt, crushing the pride 
of the Stoic, and silencing the infidelity of the 
Epicurean. 

God, then, to us is no longer a Being unknown, 
The Jew, shivering amid terrible portents, learned 
chiefly that clouds and darkness are round about 
Him. The heathen built an altar to the Un- 
known God. The Christian kneels by the cross 
of Christ, and contemplating, there illustrated, 
the attributes of the Divinity only faintly 





MARS’ HILL AND THE CITY OF ATHENS, 


knowledge which Christ’s coming had revealed, he 
delivered his memorable address to the supreme 
court of Athenian Judicature. ‘Now when 
they heard of the Resurrection from the dead, 
some mocked ; but others said, We will hear 
thee concerning this yet again. Thus Paul 
went out from among them.” He had said 
enough to show how much we owe to Christ’s 
coming for our knowledge of the nature, the 
moral government, and the will of God. 

The Athenian sculptured a beautiful form of 
humanity, or bowed down to a block adorned 
with gems, and painted in vermilion. Such wor- 
ship checked in him no vices, and produced no 
elevation of character. We learn that God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. The Athenian 
philosopher never guessed that God could be just, 





shadowed by a father’s tenderness, exclaims with 
reverential abasement, Thine, O Saviour, be the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for Thou 
alone hast taught us that God is love ! 
Christians are too apt to forget the many 
blessings which they enjoy, through the re- 
demption of Christ, from the very freeness and 
variety of their bestowment; that they have been 
accumulating within and around mankind for 
eighteen hundred years ; giving to philosophy its 
divine wings, and elevating every arrangement 
and maxim of private society; while they have 
added new sanctions to law, and deeper purity to 
morals. In fact, the vast fields of art and science, 
of family life, of the state and civil government, 
of war and peace, and of practical industry, have 
all in turn been illuminated and fertilised by the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness, 
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tating on the Word. 

In the beginning 
God created the Hea- 
ven and the Earth. So 
all begins-—with God. 
“‘ My soul,” says good 
old Matthew Henry, 
“see to it that all 
thy beginnings are in 
Him Who is without 
beginning.” What 
despair had settled 
3 upon the Earth, if she 
' turned elsewhere 
than unto God! Here 
is the great, black, shapeless Earth, without 
form and void. A waste of waters, wrapt in 
darkness, tossed in ceaseless storm, without a ray 
of light, without a breath of life, a blot upon 
creation. 

Think of this desolate Earth, looking away to 
some sister world, and hearing of its beauty— 
brilliantly shining, decked with beauty, where 
trees and flowers and rippling brooks make up a 
Paradise, where happy life sports on the land, 
and through the air and sea. The world turns 
to herself, where through the dreadful darkness the 
waves sweep on before, with wild winds moaning 
as if God had forsaken it, What hope is there 
for it? Can it bid a sun to shine? Can it set 
the water’s bounds, or bring in the mystery of 
life, wondrous and teeming life? ‘ No hope,” 
moans the poor Earth, looking forth into its dark- 
ness. Stay, Earth! God, the Almighty God, 
bends over thee. He decked thy sister worlds 
with beauty, and made them what they are. He 
can speak, and lo, all thy dreary waste shall 
become a Paradise. 

Ah, so do we despair if we look within. All 
is dark, empty, desolate. Restless in our fierce 
desires, haunted with a sense of deep wants, 
what can we do? We look away at the great 
lights above us. “Ah,” we sigh within ourselves, 
“if I were only like such an one; so good, so noble, 
so devoted! There never was such an one as I am 
—so cold, so dark, so empty!” Stay; for thee and 
for me too, God has revealed His will—His pur- 
pose—He comes to put forth His gracious power 
within us, that we too may become complete and 
perfected—made like unto the Son of God Himself. 

And so in the Church—we begin with our 
difficulties, and with the little measure of our poor 
ability, instead of ever beginning with God. And 
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(Illustrated by meditation on Genesis i. 1.) 


so our beginning ends in despair. We are so poor, 
so few, without any influence or power, it is use- 
less for us to hope for any success.” So we talk in 
our folly. ‘Jn the beginning Gop. Is God with 
us? Then where shall we set the limits of our 
hope? What are the bounds of His blessing ? 
Who shall say to the tide of His mercy, “Thus far 
and no farther?” Let our beginning begin with 
God. 

Think again how this void and formless world 
appeals to its Creator. In the beginning He had 
created it, with its vast capacities and stores of 
minerals and wealth. Could He leave it un- 
finished—without use or beauty, a flaw in the 
great universe? Mutely it looked up to Heaven, 
dumbly praying, almost upbraiding the Hand 
that made it. “Wilt Thou, who hast begun to 
fashion me, fling me off forlorn, deserted—a thing 
at which Thine enemies may mock, a thing to 
beget bewildering doubts amongst the very angels 
—as if Thou hadst begun to build and wearied of 
Thy work, or wert not able to finish it !” 

And so we may appeal to God :—“Hast Thon 
made us, O Thou all-perfect Worker? Hast 
Thou made us for Thyself? In Thine own image 
and likeness? And now, is it all to end in this 
poor round of eating, drinking, working, sleeping ? 
Is there nothing more for us than this being 
plagued by past failure, burdened with care, 
worried by the future? Is there to be no light, 
no beauty, no gladness of life ? 

Let our wants and emptinesses plead with our 
God. Find in every one of them a promise, a claim, 
a prophecy of what our God is going to do for us. 
Only let us give ourselves right up to Him, to 
let Him have His own way with us—and then be 
quite sure of this—every kindling of noble desire, 
every thrill of great possibility, every glow of 
splendid hope, every dream of brave endurance 
and triumph, points on to what we shall be—some- 
how and somewhere. All things in Heaven, all 
things on Earth, all the moments, and memories, 
and influences and hope within us, a// things 
work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to His 
purpose ; for whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate TO BE CONFORMED TO THE IMAGE OF 
His Son. 

And yet again: In all the processes of creation 
God saw the Paradise that should be. 

Think again of the poor Earth, amidst all the 
fires that wrought about her ; the wild winds that 
howled and moaned over the lonely waste, as if 
no eye watched them, no hand could subdue 
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them ; great seas that swept and thundered 
furiously, like things that none could tame ; fierce 
fires that wrought within, fusing the solid rocks ; 
earthquakes that rent the hills, and forces that 
flung up the mountains. A thousand giant hands 
that tore and dug the troubled earth to its very 
centre. ‘I dreamed of Paradise,” it mutters 
very sadly, “and instead of that here is confusion 
only—destruction rampant everywhere. Better, 
surely, that I had slept on, than wake to be the 
sport of all these cruel things—finding no rest 
day or night.” 

But far on God saw the Paradise that should be. 
It stood out clear before Him, with grassy slope 
and fruitful grove, with flowers scenting all the 
air, and happy songs of birds, with shining river, 
and the docile creatures and all things above and 
below attesting that the Earth was full of the 
glory of God. Then came the blessed Sabbath— 
God’s rest and Earth’s. 

Ah! the great Creator has His forces still, of 
pain and grief, of loss, of the mysteries of evil 
and grim death. Fear not! He directs, He 
controls, He shapes. Only let Him have His 
own way perfectly. He sees where all things 
lead. He knows what they all do, these great 
forces of His, by which He prepares the new 
Heaven and the new Earth, and those who are to 
dwell therein. 

Have you noticed in the early history of mana 


trace of sadness, almost of failure? “ It repented 
the Lord that He had made man. It grieved 
Him at His heart.” Then, gradually, the shadow 
begins to pass away. ‘There comes in a tone 
more jubilant and hopeful, growing steadily until 
it reaches that exultant outburst, “Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, and goodwill 
toward men.” Then breaks out the enthusiasm 
of humanity, and all leads straight on and up to 
the splendour of the triumph and coronation in 
the Apocalypse. Of course, with God, there is 
no past, no future ; yet it does seem as if the 
coming in of the Son of Man brought this new 
tone of hope. 

Amidst all the rebellion and degradation and 
failure of our humanity, there stands before God 
the Finished, Perfect, Proper Man. Down here 
the All-seeing looks on the stunted, dishonoured, 
ruined work of His hands; here is appalling sin, 
and greed, and cruelty, and miserable strife, and 
senseless pride, and foul lust, and horrible bru- 
tality. But there, at His right hand, there stands 
the other Man—the Man Christ Jesus—God’s 
Hope and Satisfaction. And now ever before 
Him is the glorious Token and Promise of what 
our poor humanity can be. There is the Pattern 
Man, up to whose height every force and grace 
of God is seeking to bring those who suffer Him 
to lead them and to shape them according to His 
will and the mighty power that worketh in us. 








RUTH LINDSAY’S SACRIFICE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 





ELL, I suppose I 
must give it up. 
That is no new 
experience to 
me!” and a sad 
smile played for 
a moment on the 
speaker's face. 

It was a sweet 
face, not the less 
that the first 
bloom of youth 
was faded from 
it; there was an 
expression of 
quiet strength 
about the finely 
chiselled lips, a 
far-away look in 

the large dark eyes, which gave it a beauty time 
could not touch. 

And something of the secret of this beauty was 

revealed by the words Ruth Lindsay had just 




















BY ALICE JANE TURNER. 


spoken. Her life had been for the most part, and in 
things both great and small, one continued giving up. 
She was an only child by her father’s first marriage, 
but had two half-brothers and a sister, for Mr. 
Lindsay had married again when Ruth was fifteen. 
Her stepmother was a kind good woman, but not of 
a domestic character; and as Ruth grew into 
womanhood, it came gradually to pass that not only 
household matters, but the chief care of the second 
young family, fell into her hands. 

She felt this no hardship, for hers was a home- 
loving character, and the children were very fond of 
her, and dear to her ; especially Effie, the youngest, a 
very fragile little creature. But there came a cay 
when other and tenderer love was offered to her, and 
then it was her “ giving up” began. 

Her little sister was just recovering from one of the 
dangerous lung-attacks to which she had been liable 
from her birth. Ruth had been, as usual, her sole 
nurse, and to her care the child, according to the 
doctor, owed her life. 

“And I feel obliged to say,” he added, “ that 
almost equal care will be required for a long time to 




















come ; but with such a sister to look after her, I have 
every hope my little patient will outgrow her 
delicacy, and be a strong woman yet.” 

And when the doctor was gone, Ruth bent over 
the little five-year-old sister, sitting in her pillowed 
chair, and thanked God anew for sparing the frail 
life, which she felt would be thenceforth more than 
ever her precious charge. 

“ Here ’s a letter for you, miss,” said Effie’s nurse, 
as she came into the room with the little invalid’s 
dimer. As Ruth took it from the tray, she coloured 
slightly. 

“Nurse will give you your dinner, darling,” she 
said. ‘I will come back very soon.” 

“Yes, please, sissie, very soon,” and the child’s 
wistful eyes followed Ruth to the door, “and then 
not go away at all.” 

How vividly Ruth remembers that morning’s 
sharp struggle between her heart’s desire, and what 
seemed to be her duty. How at first there was only 
one answer she thought it possible to give to the 
friend who had been like a brother to her from her 
childhood, whom she had learned to esteem ever 
more and more, and who, as she now realised, 
possessed the love of her woman’s heart ; then came 
the thought, how could she desert the little sister who 
had been committed to her anew as it were that very 
day, surely as a paramount duty, a sacred trust? 
And if this was, as she had felt so strongly one short 
half-hour before, God’s work for her, could she 
expect His blessing if she abandoned it? And well 
she knew that no earthly circumstances, not even 
Herbert Graham’s love, could make her happy with- 
out that blessing. So that night she wrote and re- 
fused him, without even mentioning his letter to her 
parents, not trusting herself to name any definite 
hindrance to their union, for fear of its being over- 
ruled, but only saying she could not possibly act 
otherwise ; and she had never seen him since, but 
only heard of his travelling in many lands. 

And now, four years later, she was sitting in the 
same spot where she had sat to write that memorable 
answer ; and again she was writing a letter which 
involved a giving up; though so trifling a sacrifice 
in comparison, that she smiled at herself for having 
even by a passing thought linked the present to the 
past. The letter she was answering ran as follows :— 


3, Arundel Terrace, Folkestone. 

My DEAR RutH,—We received, while at Braddon Hall, a 
note from nurse which made us a little uneasy about Effie. 
So we have taken Folkestone on our way home. She has 
caught cold, has a little cough; nothing serious, I quite 
believe, but she is kept carefully in one room by the doctor's 
orders. I asked her if she would like to have you here, 
and she said she would like best for you to go abroad, but I 
am sure she is longing for you all the same; and I must 
say your father and I should go abroad with easier minds 
if we left her in your care. He has proposed our giving up 
our tour, and, of course, if it was only for pleasure I would 
do so most gladly ; but you know one of my chief objects in 
going to Italy is to visit the schools for instruction of the 
deaf at Milan, in order to prepare a report for our Ladies’ 
Domestic Chirurgical Association Committee ; and this is 
amatter which will brook no delay. Let me hear from 
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you at once, dear Ruth. If you could come rather early to- 
morrow we could just see you before we cross by the after- 
noon boat.—Your affectionate mother, 
CHARLOTTE LINDSAY. 
P.S. I feel no doubt the fine air here would be as reviving 
for you as that of Italy, if not moreso. I hope the boys 
went off comfortably to school. 


It certainly was a disappointment, and Ruth 
found it impossible to dismiss the idea of a little 
hardness and selfishness in the matter. Her little 
sister had, if possible, grown dearer to her as time went 
by ; but she had so steadily improved in health for 
a long time past that there was every reason to be- 
lieve she had outgrown her delicacy of chest. This 
journey to Italy was almost the first personal plan 
about which Ruth had felt any eagerness for a very 
long time past. A friend had remarked lately to 
her stepmother that Ruth was looking ill and worn, 
and so it was arranged that as soon as her young 
brothers’ holidays were over, she should accompany 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay on their projected journey 
abroad. Effie had already been some weeks at the 
seaside with her trustworthy nurse. 

Ruth wrote at once to her stepmother, promising 
to be at Folkestone by noon the following day. 
And after a few days at Folkestone, she felt not 
only content, but even thankful for the change of 
plan. After her parents’ departure there had been 
some hours of real anxiety on Effie’s account, during 
which only her elder sister would have known just 
what was best to be done. But the child was slowly 
and surely mending, and able at length to go out 
into the sunshine, and then the two had peaceful 
pleasant hours together. 

“Sissie, do let us go and see the boat come in,” 
said Effie, one bright afternoon, as, watching from 
their balcony, she saw the steam packet approaching, 
and soon the child was seated, well wrapped up, on 
a bench at the pier-head, Ruth guarding her care- 
fully with an umbrella from the rather strong breeze 
that was rising, 

There were many passengers landing, for autumn 
tourists were on their way back. 
looked wan and wretched from their sea journey, 
and Ruth was regarding compassionately a pale 
exhausted looking lady leaning on a gentleman's 
arm, when, her glance passing on to the latter, she 
started and turned pale, grasping Effie’s hand tightly. 
Bronzed and bearded as he was, she knew him in an 
instant : it was Herbert Graham. The lady must 
be his wife! He knew Ruth, and lifted his hat, but 
passed on. Ah, well! that was best, no doubt ; for 
a few moments she sat motionless, as if stunned, 
but was just rousing herself, and preparing to take 
her little sister home, when a step sounded, and 
Herbert Graham stood before her; this time alone. 


As usual, some 


Their hands met in a warm grasp. 

“T couldn't stop just now,” he said. “I was 
obliged to see that poor sea-sick lady to a fly. I 
think her maid can take care of her now. I hoped I 
tight find you here still,” and he sat down beside 
her. For a few minutes little was said. 
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“Again she was writing a letter 


” 


“ Are you on your way to London?” she asked. 

“Well, I had some thought of going on this even- 
ing,” he said. “I only came to England for some 
indispensable business connected with my uncle’s 
death ; and my intention has been to start off at once 
again on my travels. I’m quite a homeless 
wanderer, you know.” 

But he did not start again at once; he was still 
at Folkestone when Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay arrived 
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there on their way from Italy. And when he asked 
them to give him their daughter, and they learned for 
the first time what she had sacrificed and suffered for 
their sake and Effie’s, they consented at once ; the 
more readily that the child herself was already so 
fond of Mr. Graham that she was eager for her 
sister’s marriage ; and so, at last, Ruth learned that 
life, a life like hers, of dutifulness and faith in God, 
was not “all giving up.” 
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HEROES 
VIII. — THEODORE 


a Ta . * 
Du ST as a flower debarred from light and air— 
) Wedged in amongst a mass of tangled weed, 
ra Deformed and stunted since the little seed 
Sprang into life—if moved with loving care 
To some bright open spot where it may share 
Kind Nature’s gifts—at last, each hindrance 
gone, 
Grows straight and tall and fair to look upon : 
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OF THE 
BEZA (b. June 24, 1519; d. 1605), 


FAITH. 


So Beza’s nature changed from foul to fair. 


Roused by the Gospel from his foolish trance, 
He cast aside the vices of his youth, 
And full of wit and learning, hand in hand 
With Condé and Coligny dared to stand 
A wise and fearless champion of the truth, 
Spokesman for all the Protestants of France. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 








“YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE.” 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “THE FAMILY COUNCIL,” “ OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


IV.—THE 


I T is hard to under- 
) stand why middle 
age should be 
commonly re- 
garded as the 
prosaic period of 
life. Are not 
blossoms _ better 
than buds? Is 
not the value of 
buds only that 
they are incipient 
blossoms ¢ Does 
not the noontide 
generally decide 
the weather of 
Why should we lay foundations, and 





the day ? 
how should we build a roof, without the pillars 


reared on the one to support the other? Do we 
enjoy summer and autumn less than spring and 
winter ? 

It has been suggested that youth and old age 
alike are more interesting than middle age, because 
the one lives in the dewy future and the other in 
the sunset past, while middle age toils on in a 
sultry and realistic present. But what is the future, 
if it is but a delusive promise, leading to nothing? 
and what is the past, if the present which it em- 
balms was in itself worthless ? 

Besides, we deny such an arbitrary division of 
existence. Youth and old age have their own 
present, and middle age has its past and its future 
too, the latter ever growing richer, the former 
ever growing clearer and brighter. 

Whatever active work is to be done in the 
world has most certainly to be done by middle age. 
It has not to talk about faded dreams and lost 
ideals, but to turn them into waking facts and 
living realities. The happy middle-aged are of— 
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The generous spirit who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased their childish thought. 


They have reached the time to which Ruskin 
encourages the young to look forward, while 
exhorting them in the days of their youth “to 
submit not sullenly, but joyfully and heartily ; 
keeping nevertheless your own purpose clear, so 
soon as it becomes proper for you to carry it out.” 
We have known a lady who had seen it to be her 
duty to bear the yoke of her youth with a rare 
submission, who hailed her thirtieth birthday 
with delight, “because,” said she, “I must have 
a right to have a mind and a way of my own by 
this time.” 

The middle-aged are certainly the responsible 
of the world. But responsibility has other attri- 
butes than those of weight and anxiety. It has 
a sense of power, and all those possibilities of 
triumphant joy which well-used power always 
brings. The absence of this is one of the great 
trials of youth. Uncertain of itself as the untried 
must ever be, the cruel world assures it that it is 
altogether wrong in its best hopes and aspirations, 
and has no comfort to offer except that it will 
grow wise (7.¢., faithless and heartless) in time. 
Middle age knows better than this; it knows that 
it has not been disappointed of its best hopes, 
unless it disappointed itself by failing in steady 
endeavour to fulfil them. 

One of the most direct duties of middle life is 
to uphold the courage and cheerfulness of youth. 
The middle-aged must endeavour that no tem- 
porary mood of weariness or disappointment, or 
perhaps mere dyspepsia, tempt them into rash 
utterances concerning the hollowness and unsatis- 
factoriness of life. They must cultivate a cheer- 
ful demeanour and countenance. In the service 
of their great Master, they must watch against 
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allowing physical weariness, or the pressure of 
little daily cares, to plough their visages into 
sour, repellant lines. They should always 
remember that they are, to the young, like 
prophecies of the future. For this reason, it 
becomes their distinct duty to watch that they 
keep all their life and surroundings as bright 
and attractive as possible. The mother must not 
think that she may neglect her own dress, 
even that she may the more indulge her 
daughters. If her daughters are thoughtful and 
loving, they will scarcely allow her to do so, but 
the matter is not wholly in their power, and she 
must remember a duty to herself for their sakes. 
Let her ever remember that others are judging 
of her children’s future by her own present. I 
have heard of a sweet and pretty girl against whom 
it was constantly whispered, “ But will she grow 
like her mother? They say she was once sweet 
and pretty too.” And, alas! the mother had 
developed into a slovenly harridan. 

[t is wise to meet advancing years readily on 
the one hand, and reluctantly on the other. Let us 
be ready to say, “I am old enough to do this hard 
task or to bear this strange burden, ay, or to 
begin to wear caps, or to change the cane for a 
stout staff” But let us be slow to say, “Iam too 
old to be troubled about that, or to make new 
friends, or to maintain such and such a whole- 
some habit.” Age is not to be counted by years. 
I have known girls of seventeen far older than a 
certain dear friend of mine ever was, though she 
died at seventy-five, for she was always ready to 
enter into new hopes and plans. She was never 
too tired to write a necessary or a kindly letter, 
and as for new friendships, why, she would have 
welcomed one with her last breath, because she 
realised that in eternity there will be time for the 
development of everything. 

We have simply to make the most of life 
that we can in all its stages, and to resist 
the temptation, which comes with middle age, 
to miscall a laziness with which we secretly 
know we have always had to contend, by the 
euphemism of “ growing infirmity,” and so to 
yield to it. On this point there is an amusing 
and suggestive story told concerning an old 
Scotch minister. He was entertaining a young 
reverend brother at his manse, and according to 
custom, the stranger conducted family worship, 
in the course of which he prayed with great 
unction for “ Thine aged servant,” to which phrase 
he returned several times. Somehow it jarred 
upon the old gentleman, probably with a sense 
of its real inadequacy to his case. However, he 
said nothing, but next morning took the young 
town minister for a tramp through his moorland 
parish, Up hill and down dale marched the old 
divine, never slackening speed. The youth 
toiled on, pantingly, but at last, at an extra steep 
ascent, he fairly gave way. ‘ I—JI—ean’t keep 


up like this,” he gasped dropping down on a 
stone. “Ha! young man,” cried the senior, 
** Who is the aged servant now ?” 

The middle-aged must beware of confining 
their regards to forms of beneficence and useful- 
ness which were living and operative in their 
younger days, but may be growing into fossils 
now. They must watchfully follow the ever- 
living and ever-moving spirit of loving service, 
And they must as carefully beware of delivering 
old opinions, without bringing them constantly 
to the test, for they have now lived long in a 
world of change, and much which they formerly 
knew has changed in nature, either for good or 
evil. 

They must read the books which their young 
folks read, and must personally study the forms 
of amusement in which they wish to share, 
before they allow themselves to approve or to 
condemn. If they do thus, and then can ap- 
prove, their approval will have a heartiness it 
could not otherwise have, and if they are obliged 
to condemn, their censure will be apt and forcible, 
and not nearly so likely to irritate as that which, 
being given in the dark, is felt to be unjust. 

The middle-aged must be tenderly careful 
not to overshadow other lives by their own, 
They must not bind young careers to ancient 
graves—though, for themselves, there may be no 
spot on earth so sweet as those graves. If they 
themselves find it utterly impossible “to forget 
those things which are behind, and to reach forth 
unto those things which are before,” then they 
must accept cheerfully and bravely to be left 
behind also. 

We believe that an honest struggle to be just to 
the young in this matter would often best help 
the middle-aged to realise that the Past is an 
ever Present to the pure and loving heart, and 
that the dead may be left to bury the dead be- 
cause the beloved still live, leading life onward 
and upward, not dragging it down to stagna- 
tion. 

When time is ended for us it will not be over 
for the young folks about us. We must let them 
prepare, so far as possible, in their own way, for 
their own time and their own needs. We may, 
indeed, lead them by the hand, but we must not 
blindfold them, nor put gyves on their wrists, nor 
fetters on their feet. It is cruel of parents to take 
the supreme dictation of the means whereby their 
children are to earn a livelihood. There can be 
no slavery so dreadful as to be doomed to daily 
work which is thoroughly distasteful to one. That 
such a position is occasionally entered on, volun- 
tarily, for duty’s sake, is quite true, but then that 
clause will suffice entirely to sweeten a cup which 
without it would be loathsome. Where there is 
no strong attraction to or repulsion from any call- 
ing, then elders have, certainly, not only a right, 
but a distinct duty to advise, to direct, perhaps 




















even to decide. But they must do this with 
more consideration for all they know of the 
character, constitution, and mental and moral 
leanings or lackings of the junior, than for their 
own wishes, expediency, or immediate prospects. 

There are other matters too, in which the 
middle-aged must beware of undue interference. 
The same divine oracle which exhorts faithfulness 
to “thy father’s friend,” urges it first towards 
“thine own friend.” Each life must be allowed 
its own social and spiritual possessions. Fresh 
forms must appear in family groups and familiar 
places. It is well known that in communities 
which shut themselves in, or which are much shut 
in by natural causes, the average health and 
strength of mind and body is not high, and it is 
to be debated whether similar evil effects, though 
perhaps in much more subtle form, may not be 
produced by too limited a sphere of social inter- 
course. 

And if these warnings are necessary where 
acquaintance and friendship are concerned, how 
much more should they be heeded when the great 
choice of a life’s companion has to be made! It 
may be asked, is a parent or a faithful guardian 
to have no influence here? Yes, certainly, but it 
must be in training youth and maiden to make 
the right choice, not in making it for them. 
Neither beauty, nor rank, nor wealth, will guide 
to a happy marriage, nor, as has been so 
constantly proved, will any definable traits of 
mind, or even character, nor anything else, except 
that strange mysterious love which walks straight 
forward, though blindfold, to claim its own. 
Parents might choose, to external eyes, far better 
for their children than their children would for 
themselves, but if they do so, they have defrauded 
their children of the most sacred right of life. 
And they must be on their guard, even if their 
children seem about to choose most wrongly. 
They must not feign approval ; nay, they may let 
disapproval be manifest, but they should, as it 
were, stand back, and let the fevered and_be- 
wildered heart have air and leisure, the best 
chance for its restoration to sound judgment and 
wisdom. How many an unhappy marriage has 
been hurried on by dread of antagonistic force ! 
How many a life has been left haunted by a cark- 
ing sense of loss and degradation because it was 
violently wrenched from some transient passion 
which it would soon have cheerfully surrendered 
of its own accord! And let the anxious seniors 
remember, when things look at their worst, that 
it has happened before now that young love has 
had keener vision than elderly foresight, and that, 
if only the love be there, then there is the miracle 
worker of the world, and nobody knows what 
wonders may happen ! 

And this brings us to what is the grand duty 
of the middle-aged, the upholding of genuine 
standards of virtue and worth in a perpetual 
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crusade against the mere conventional ones, This 
is a duty which meets them at every turn, in 
public and in private, on the great occasions 
of life, and in its quietest corners. Half ot 
the awful injustices of society—injustices which 
are gnawing at its very heart, and whose slow 
poison is creeping along every limb of the body 
politic, would come to an end to-morrow, if only 
the middle-aged women—the social leaders—the 
potent housemothers—would be true to them- 
selves and to their professions. They look a 
each other and say, “ This, or this, ought not to 
be.” But what they have to do is to say, “ This 
which is wrong shall not be, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

There are a thousand and one ways by which 
the middle-aged can conduce to the health and 
welfare of society. They can give honour where 
honour is due, and also, which is no less enjoined 
upon us, withhold it where it is not due. 

The middle-aged can regulate the forms which 
social intercourse can take, and can insist on early 
hours, on simple festivity, and on the entertain- 
ment of soul and mind as well as of the senses. 
They can dare to enter the dark places of the 
earth, and to learn the secrets of its moral prison 
houses. They can open the door to the stranger, 
and can listen for the cry of the orphaned and 
lonely. They can make a house a home, and 
enlarge the home into a “hospice.” 

There is no day in the life of the middle- 
aged which should be without its deed. Landed 
safely from the storms of passion, it is for them 
to burn beacons and guard-lights, and throw out 
ropes, and man lifeboats to guide and save those 
still tossing in the tempest. If it sometimes 
disheartens them that their efforts seem to pass 
unsuccessful and even unrecognised, let them ask 
themselves how often they themselves think of 
the ministering spirits whom God sends forth 
night and day in our service, and who are content 
to fulfil their tasks unseen and unknown, and 
then they can only rejoice if they are found 
worthy in part to enter into this secret service of 
God. 

Let them find “ peace in love’s unselfishness,” 
and learn to say with the sweet Quaker poet— 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of, win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made. 


Thus will they be able to share his strong 
assurance— 
That in the paths untrod, 
And the long days of God, 
My feet shall still be led, 
My heart be comforted: 
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“He stands as if he pleaded with men.’’—p. 4 















A VOICE FROM THE 
REV. 


HE Church in the desert: 
what painful though glorious 
memories do these words 
awaken ! The outrages there 
perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity have cast a bale- 
ful shadow, which still hangs 
like a pall over unhappy 
France. They have entailed 

on posterity a grievous heritage of woe. And yet, 
like dark thunder-clouds, they served to exhibit 
in bright relief the rainbow of God’s unchange- 
able covenant of promise, and were charged with 
copious showers of grace, that enriched and in- 
vigorated the hearts and lives of many brave 
champions of the truth. 

Some time since the faded, time-worn yellow 
manuscript of one of those French Protestant 
Confessors fell into the writer’s hands. It con- 
tained the very words spoken by him memorvter 
to his persecuted flock, as it had been yesterday. 
Inside the venerable leaves were the black bands, 
worn by the preacher, just as he had left them 
when last he had descended from the pulpit. 
The sight of these precious relics, reverently 
cherished by his descendants, and of which they 
courteously permitted an examination to be made, 
gave a very vivid reality to those dark days. 

A few choice passages from this discourse 
seem worthy of being reproduced for their own 
intrinsic worth, and on account of their hallowed 
associations, 

But before doing so, it may be well to invite 
our readers to transport themselves in thought to 
the time and place in which the sermon was 
delivered. Let us, then, carry ourselves in imagi- 
nation to the following scene. A deep verdant 
valley in the Bas-Languedoc stretches far between 
lofty and almost precipitous rocks. On the soft 
greensward a mighty multitude are gathered 
under the all-embracing canopy of heaven. One 
solemn purpose evidently unites them. One 
spirit throbs in every heart throughout that vast 
assemblage. The upturned faces of all are marked 
with the deepest earnestness. A holy conscious- 
ness of a higher presence is diffused around. 

In the midst is the pulpit, a plain wooden 
erection, in which, protected by a screen from 
wind and weather, stands the minister of God. 
He fitly answers to Bunyan’s fine description. 
His eyes are lifted up to heaven, the best of 
books is in his hand, the law of truth is written 
upon his lips, the world is behind his back. He 
stands as if he pleaded with men, while a crown 
of glory hangs above his head. 

Look up, and on the heights above, as well as 
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DESERTS 








OF FRANCE. 


VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-STRADSETT. 


at the extremities of the valley, you see others 
beyond the reach of the preacher’s voice, who, 
with keen eyes, are gazing wistfully around. They 
are sentinels, posted to guard the avenues of the 
valley. If, in the distance, they should desery 
the forms of approaching horsemen, the alarm 
will be at once raised. The assembly will be 
instantly dismissed, the pulpit will be quickly 
laid upon the oblong carriage waiting at its side, 
and conveyed to a place of safety; while the man 
of God who occupies it will be escorted by the 
bravest and most active of his followers to some 
secret retreat. 

Such was the scene enacted Sabbath after 
Sabbath for upwards of a hundred long years. 
Those desert assemblies united the faithful wit- 
nesses for the truth as it is in Jesus. These 
mountain glens were almost the only Goshens of 
light amid the Egyptian darkness of poor priest- 
ridden France. 

In 1685 Louis XIV., weakly yielding to the 
solicitations of the priests, had dealt a fatal blow 
both to the liberty of his subjects and the spread 
of the Gospel by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The profession of the Protestant faith 
was made a crime. All that would remain in 
France were compelled to submit to the Roman 
Catholic Church. They were forced under pains 
and penalties to attend mass. If they would 
sanctify or even legalise their marriages they 
must apply to the priest. If they would secure 
the legitimacy of their children, they must have 
them baptised by the priest, and consent to the 
superstitious usages with which Popery had 
overlaid that ordinance. In short, all the ob- 
servances of the Reformed religion were entirely 
prohibited. Even a voluntary exile was made 
illegal to all, except pastors, under penalty, in the 
case of men, of the galleys; and of women, of 
imprisonment for life. 

October 18th, when that edict came in force, 
was one of the darkest days, since black St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, in the annals of France. Not less 
than half a million of the king’s most loyal 
and true-hearted subjects contrived to leave the 
country, and carried with them into foreign and 
rival nations not only their money but their 
mechanical skill. Of the 40,000 who are said to 
have found refuge in England, many of the 
descendants still in our midst adorn the various 
walks of life in which they are found, and retain 
their hereditary hatred of Popery. A goodly 
number of brave confessors, however, remained, 
who either could not or would not fly ; and of such 
those desert assemblies were composed. It was, 
for the most part, then, as in the primitive time, 
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and as it always has been, more or less, that 
“God hath chosen the poor of this world rich in 
faith and heirs of the. Kingdom.” While the 
majority of the rich or noble abjured or concealed 
their faith, to the mass of the common people, 
the peasants of Cevennes and the artisans of 
Meaux, were given the grace and honour of rally- 
ing round the persecuted standard of the Cross. 

Amongst these illiterate men, while faith and 
love and indomitable zeal abounded, there was 
a serious want of such sound and well-digested 
knowledge as would qualify them to become the 
teachers and ministers of the assemblies. These 
large and united congregations were therefore in 
danger of being left as sheep without a shepherd. 
Man’s extremity, however, was God’s opportunity, 
and as soon as the refugees heard of the spiritual 
destitution of their brethren, some of the pastors 
returned, at the peril of their lives. Their arrival, 
though welcomed with the deepest thankfulness by 
their flocks, was the occasion for still sterner 
measures of repression. Death was denounced 
against any who should be found performing 
ministerial offices, as well as all who were present 
at their services. These were no idle threats. 
At once the soldiers were let loose to scour the 
country, and whenever they heard the sound of 
Protestants praying or singing psalms, they 
received orders to fire upon them, as if they had 
been savage beasts. This barbarous edict was 
often most literally and cruelly executed, and 
these unoffending and innocent people were mer- 
cilessly slaughtered. Those that could not escape 
awaited death upon their knees, with their hands 
raised to Heaven, or clinging to each other in a 
last embrace. 

But the struggle for truth went on. These 
brave-hearted soldiers of the Cross would not quit 
the field. Many perished on the scaffold, and 
won a martyr’s crown, while others eagerly came 
forward to fill up the ranks. Meanwhile, the 
death of Louis XV., and the accession of his son 
Louis XVI, brought no relief to the sufferers, 
but rather added to their heavy burdens. The 
Church of Rome, irritated by the failure of their 
efforts to crush out Protestantism, took advant- 
age of the inexperience of the youthful monarch 
to have a yet harsher edict passed. The brunt 
of the storm fell more heavily than ever on the 
pastors, although these good men had taken no 
part in the wars of the Camisards, and were the 
best friends of loyalty and order. 

It was, then, during the reign of Louis XVI. 
and towards the close of this dark period of per- 
secution, that the pastor Encoutre lived, laboured, 
and at last laid down his life in defence of the 
Gospel. His biography does not appear to have 
been written, but the sermon we were permitted 
to read gives a very clear and affecting insight 
into the lofty motives and principles which guided 
and supported him and his companions in tribu- 


lation under their peculiarly severe trials and 
difficulties. Where such rich fruits were borne, 
there must have been roots, very vigorous, exten- 
sive, and well secured. 

There must have been something in the piety 
of these good men, better than mere sentiment, 
deeper than intellectual conviction, more lasting 
than transient emotion. What that was, his own 
words shall tell us. 

His text itself was indeed strikingly appro- 
priate, being part of 1 Peter iv. 13 :—“Ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings.” 

He first exposes the erroneous Romish inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

“What blasphemy,” he exclaims, “what im- 
piety to wish to confound the sufferings of the 
faithful with those of Jesus Christ ; to wish to 
elevate the creature to the rank of the Creator, 
the finite to the level of the Infinite! You say 
that you do not think that, and that we mis- 
represent your doctrine, and that you make a 
great distinction between the sufferings of Christ 
and those of the faithful, since you believe that 
the former are meritorious of themselves, while 
the latter are so only in virtue of the former. 
Well, then we must do you justice! the charge 
of impiety and blasphemy does not apply to you 
in its full extent. But at least you will agree that 
you diminish the value of Jesus Christ’s suffer- 
ings ; and to give honour to your own, you wish 
that His should not be of infinite merit. For, in 
fact, either the Son of God by His sufferings has 
satisfied the justice of God the Father perfectly, 
or He has satisfied it only in part. If you allow 
that He has satisfied it perfectly, what need is 
there that we satisfy it by our own sufferings ? 
And if you say that He has satisfied only in part, 
how can you clear yourselves from the charge of 
impiety and blasphemy ?” 

Thus distinctly and logically did this prophet 
of the desert point out the errors of the false 
teachers of the day. Very clear and sonorous 
was the ring of the Gospel trumpet, with which 
the wilderness was made to resound. The funda- 
mental principle was thus laiddown most distinctly, 
that “we are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our works or 
deservings.” 

The true meaning of the text is then stated. 
After this the preacher shows very beautifully 
how the Christian can “rejoice, because he is 
partaker of Christ’s suffering.” “‘ First, we do so 
by not murmuring inwardly or showing sorrow 
outwardly. Penetrate into the heart of the 
Christian overwhelmed with miseries for the 
Gospel. He does not tax his ingenuity in 
magnifying them. He does not exaggerate the 
picture. . No, no; such language does 
not proceed from his mouth. His heart never 
conceives such thoughts. He is as far removed 
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from them as the east is from the west. He 
never thinks of his troubles without saying to 
himself, “It is the Most High who appoints 
them to me, and although I perceive not the 
reasons why He appoints them, I may not doubt 
that they are the wisest.” 

He then proceeds to show that they that truly 
rejoice in the sufferings of Christ will not 
by false expedients evade their own share of 
suffering. ‘Alas! they have resolved to put an 
end to our assemblies. Already the edicts have 
been issued to this effect. Already they seek to 
capture the ministers and to put them to death. 
Already they let loose the soldiers in quest of the 
faithful who wish to be present in the holy con- 
gregations, and those whom they arrest they con- 
demn to prison or the galleys. What course shall 
we adopt? Some say we must forsake our 
assemblies, and be satisfied with praying to God 
in our homes until the storm shall have passed. 
But, alas! they have an ill will not only to our 
assemblies, but to our marriages and the baptisms 
of our children. How shall we escape the ruinous 
fines inflicted by the decrees? How shall we 
save ourselves from the bailiffs and the penalties 
with which they threaten us? There is nothing 
for us, it is said, but to undo what we have done, 
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to marry and re-marry, to baptise and re-baptise 
in the Roman Church. It is not by acting thus that 
the dear soldiers of Jesus Christ are to free them- 
selves from the sufferings attached to His Service.” 

One more short extract from the close of this 
powerful discourse will not be deemed super- 
fluous :—‘ Oh, how little power have the prose- 
cutions and troubles which the profession of the 
Gospel entails upon the soul of a Christian! 
They cannot make him even look downcast, or 
shed a tear, or heave a sigh. He blesses a good 
and wise Providence therein, and while the 
spectators of his torments cannot refrain from 
tears, he makes the air vocal with holy hymns 
and joyful thanksgivings. This is no imaginary 
picture. We have ourselves seen the originals, 
the Rays, the Roussels, the Rogets, the Ranes, 
the Desubais, who have all gone to execution 
singing praises to God.” 

Such were the noble utterances of one who 
afterwards himself sealed his testimony with his 
blood. He being dead yet speaketh. May his 
words find an echo in the hearts of the lukewarm 
in this latitudinarian age. In the conflict with 
sin and error there can be no neutrality. All 
should, indeed, be done with charity; but true 
charity rejoiceth with the truth. 
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'T was such a beautiful 
old forest, and sun- 
and shadow, 
moss and fern, had it 
‘ pretty much their own 

way there. Following 
many a winding path 


.¢ Shine 


through its deep recesses, 
time 
to time, be stopped by 
tangled 


you would, from 
undergrowth ; 


and then, again, you 


would come out into 
unexpected open glades; 
again, into mysterious 
natural arbours, the floor 
all carpeted with moss and 
trailing ivy. 

Follow one path, however, 
overarched by spreading 
branches of the trees, whose 
gnarled roots, half moss-hidden, cause the unwary 
to stumble, and it will lead you into the very heart 
of that fairy-tenantea wood. 

Hush! What a stillness reigns, broken only by 
the distant call of the rinedove and the hum of the 
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insect band! Deeper grows that solemn stillness. 
The beating of your own heart is all you hear, as, 
parting the tangled branches before you, you pause, 
bewildered by the sudden light and beauty. The 
sunshine falls around you on every side; but from 
whence? How does it penetrate the golden leaves 
that alone you see, as you look upward ? 

Listen! What voice is that? Has the Fairy King 
a message for you? We will not 
secrets; but yours is not the only foot that has 
penetrated into that woodland palace, or sought the 
help of its Jord. 


who sought him- 


disclose your 


For he gave strange gifts to those 


strange gifts indeed —tongues, 
nothing but tongues. 


Not 


children alone, but statesmen and merchants, fair 


Many, however, were they that sought him. 


ladies, tradesmen, and professors ; men and women, 
indeed, of all ages and classes. None were refused 
who had braved the silence and the stillness of the 
woodland path to gain the desired object. 

Just, also, what they sought they obtained ; for 
this strange giver had any kind of tongue at hand— 
soft and keen, and quick and smooth ; tongues of honey, 
or of gall; tongues of gold, and tongues of silver; bra- 
zen tongues, and tongues of quicksilver ; even frozen 


tongues and serpents’ tongues—all were in his gift. 
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On the outskirts of the forest there lived a little 
maid, of twelve or thirteen summers, who kept the 
house of her father, the forester. Not that he had 
much to do with the forest now, where, as I have 
said, Nature had pretty well its own way ; for he was 
disabled by a wound received in the late war, and 
only lived on here by the silent consent of the lady 
of the castle. 

Yes, that had been a terrible war to which he had 
accompanied his master and foster-brother, the lord 
of the castle and the lady’s only son. When he had 
left him dead on the field, and returned alone to tell 
the tale, it was a terrible moment when he faced 
the proud, bereaved mother. What though he had 
bled to save his lord? That did not turn away her 
keen reproaches. 

“A foster brother! and alive to tell the story ; 
your father died to save Ais lord. Where is my son?” 

And the injustice of her grief, and this sorry 
welcome, to so faithful a servant, rankled in his 
breast, and suffering as he was, he resented it deeply. 
He turned from her, carrying away with him that 
which would have been some comfort to her stricken 
heart; and swore he would never enter her gates 
again, and if she liked to turn him from his home 
she might, and he and his little daughter would 
face the world, and show how faithful service was 
rewarded, 

But no message ever reached the forester’s cottage, 
and there he lived on, sullen and rough of speech, 
and his little daughter was his sole companion. 
She, as was but natural, was rough-spoken too, curt 
in manner, and sharp-tempered, so that the neighbours 
avoided, as far as possible, the hut and its inmates 
on the outskirts of the forest. 

As to the lady, from that day a great change came 
over her, and those who noticed it, and how her hair 
had become silver, did not know the reason of it, 
nor of the secret visit she had paid to the fairy glen, 
and the tongue of ice she had brought back with 
her. 

* * * * * 

The upper room of the cottage was all dark, with 
unswept cobwebs, and the dust of many days; but a 
friendly sunbeam had forced its way through the 
diamond-paned lattice window, and lit the yellow 
page of a small volume that the child held in her 
hand. She had discovered it in a long-unopened 
box of her mother’s—that mother who had died while 
her father was at the war, leaving her in the charge 
of a neighbour. 

She had asked her father for the key, and he had 
thrown it to her, as he left home that morning, say- 
ing he couldn’t tell why she should want to meddle 
with what didn’t belong to her; she wasn’t fit to 
touch anything of her mother’s, who knew how to 
make a man’s home comfortable for him. 

But she held the key, so, leaving unremoved the 
remains of their breakfast, and not caring to set in 
order anything in that miserable room, she rushed 
up-stairs and dragged the box from under the bed, 





and triumphantly opened it. But then she patised 
at the sight. 

Poor little daughter! the sight of those carefully 
folded garments and treasures of days gone by—a 
few letters and a small book wrapped in a herb. 
scented handkerchief — stirred strange 
within her breast. 

She crouched on the floor, holding to the box with 
her small brown hands, and all her tangled unkempt 
locks falling over her face. She saw more than lay 
before her, for thoughts of the tidy homes of the 
village folk, that she had peeped into on her way 
from school, though forbidden by her father to enter, 
came into her mind. The women, standing with 
just such clean bright dresses on, to welcome back her 
school companions, had her mother been like these? 
And that handkerchief, with its dainty markings, was 
that her mother’s work? And that book, did she 
carry it, just so, half hidden in the snowy folds of 
her handkerchief, to the church, the threshold of 
which her little daughter now never crossed ? 

Perhaps she should find out all about it in that 
book ; and so, long after, the sunbeam found her 
reading, thinking, wondering. 

Something very strange had taken her fancy, and 
again and again she had repeated it to herself, 
Later on the sunbeam found her wandering through 
the forest, thinking and dreaming; and the fairy 
folk were very busy with her, telling her wonderful 
stories. What is she saying to herself ? 

“A new tongue? Oh! how grand it would be to 
have a silver one, a beautiful silver tongue! I wish, 
oh, I wish se 

But by this time she had reached the silent glade, 
and we can hear no more. 

The father did not return until late in the day ; 
he looked worn and tired, but there was no bright 
fire to welcome him, and the remains of breakfast 
still half covered the table. 

“Girl!” he shouted, “where are you? Here’s a 
welcome home!” 

But he shouted in vain, for the little figure of his 
daughter was only just nearing the door ; and so the 
storm did not break upon her for some minutes—not 
until the sight of the decayed and dusty fire had in- 
creased its fury. 

As she entered he grasped her by the shoulder, 
and pointed to the fire. Shaking her, he said— 

“ Where have you been? See about your business, 
sharp, or I’ll thrash you!” 

We know where she had been, and how busy the 
fairies had been with her ; so we shall not be as sur- 
prised as her father to find that she could not speak 
the angry words she would have given anything to 
utter, but, instead, answered gently— 

“T am so sorry, father; but I’ll soon light it 
again.” 

His hand fell from her shoulder in astonishment— 
astonishment which held him silent—as he watched 
her quickly kindle the embers into flame, set the 
room in order, and prepare his meal for him. 
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His astonishment deepened ; for when, later on, 
he bade her go to rest, instead of the usual words, 
“When I’ve a mind to!” she gently answered, “Yes, 
father dear ; good-night !” 

They were not the words she meant to say ; and 
in her surprise at herself, and scarcely knowing what 
she did, she turned and put her arms round her 
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Changes are not wrought all at once, and many, 
many months had passed away when another sun- 
beam, finding ready access through a brightly rubbed 
diamond-latticed window, fell on a little figure kneel- 
ing in a neat, white-draperied, flower-scented hed- 
It fell on a smooth shining head, and seemed 
She was seeking help for one 


room. 
to love to rest there. 
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“She was sceking help for one who was now lying on his bed of suffering.” 


father, saying, slowly—for she was still unused to 
her silver tongue— 

“T think, father, I am going to be a better daughter 
to you.” 

Such gentle words quite softened the little mouth 
as they passed from it, and left such a look on her 
face as her father could not forget long after she had 
gone to her sleep, with a small old-fashioned volume 
held against her little brown cheek. 

He thought of the wife who had died when he was 
away, and whose absence had turned him into the 
hard, morose, unforgiving man that he was ; brood- 
ing over the injuries he had received from his lady, 
unmindful of the injuries he had inflicted upon her, 
poor lady with the frozen tongue. 





who was now lying on his bed of suffering ; her 
father’s old wound had broken out again, and mind 
and body were racked with pain. She did not re- 
main long in that pleasant room, for he could not 
bear her to be long from his side—his little daughter 
with the silver tongue, as he loved to call her. 

Yes, changes had indeed come over the forester’s 
cottage. All within it was as carefully kept as it 
had been before neglected ; with such pleasant words 
continually on the daughter's lips, pleasant deeds 
had followed. 
sure of a kindly welcome from the girl, who had _ be- 
come suddenly so like her mother, were glad to lend 
her a kindly hand in making her father’s home plea- 
sant for him. 


Neighbours no longer stood aloof, but 













































He was often there now, and rarely had she to 
spend an evening alone. [t was not only the clean fire- 
side, thecheerful fire that glanced and glowed, reflected 
in the bright delf that adorned the small room, that 
drew him home, but the cheerful presence and 
sweet words of his daughter. 

But now he is on his bed of suffering, as we have 
seen, and at times even that silver voice sounded 
dull in his ears; words from the old-fashioned 
volume were pressing on his heart, and he could not 
rest, for the longing he had to see his lady. 

The night was dark and stormy, and the pain 
pressed harder and sorer at his heart. 

“ Father dear, what can I do to help you?” asked 
his daughter, soothing his forehead with her soft 
hand. 

“My lady, oh! bring my lady,” he murmured. 
“ Do you mind the storm, the darkness ?” 

So she went out into the wood, along the dark 
path that led to the castle. The wind-tossed branches 
would have barred her way, and the ivy, all heavy 
with rain, would have caught her feet, but the fairies 
took care of that, and watched over her until she 
reached the castle gate. It was a hard matter to 
gain admittance, but her silver tongue did her good 
service, and at last she stood in the presence of the 
lady of the castle ; and the lady looked at the girl, 
who could scarcely speak for tears, but she said 
nothing to her, for you know she had a frozen tongue. 

“Dear lady,” said the girl, ‘my father—my dear 
father—he is going from me, and I shall be all alone. 
But he says he cannot go until he has seen you. 
He has told me how good you are; he has bidden 
me fetch you, for he knows you will come. Oh! 
come, dear lady, and ease my father’s pain !” 

The little frame shook with sobs, and the eyes, all 
blinded with tears, looked up beseechingly from the 
white cold face ; and the lady, who had had a very 
warm heart once, felt it stir so again, and kindle and 
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glow, that the frozen tongue was melted, and she 
spoke, and said— 

“ My child, I will come with you at once.” And 
she came. 

And the dying servant looked into his mistress’ 
face once more; and, his pain being easier for a 
moment, and before the death-dews clouded his mind 
and blinded his eyes, he told her all that he had so 
long kept from her. He told her how he had striven 
to save her son, getting thus the wound that was 
now draining the life-blood from him. He told 
her how he had borne him from the field, and soothed 
his last moments, and heard his last messages. 

They were all for his mother. His last thought 
had been for her ; his last act had been to press her 
portrait to his dying lips, praying that God would 
comfort her. The portrait his foster-brother now 
drew from a small case, with which he had never 
parted, and gave it to his lady, together with some 
glossy curls he had cut from the well-loved head ; 
and, as the mother felt them cling and twine round 
her fingers, the tears, kept back for years, found vent 
at length, and the aching heart felt a peace it had 
never thought to know again. 

Peace flooded the quiet chamber, peace of sins 
forgiven, and mercy found ; and the last sound the 
old servant heard was the silver tongue of his little 
daughter, and then his ears were closed to all earthly 
sounds, and its musie was exchanged, for the sweeter 
melody of the angel voices of heaven. 

And the lady, what of her? She could not do 
without the voice that had brought peace to her once 
more. So the child went back with her to the 
castle. It was dark and silent, for sorrow had 
claimed it for its own. The sunbeams were not al- 
lowed to enter through those closely curtained win- 
dows ; but, ere many months had passed, they called 
one morning, and were not denied an entrance, for 
the silver tongue had done its work. 
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(SHORT MEDITATIONS 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR 


IDOL VANITY. 
“And there is no breath at all in the midst of it.”"— 
(HABAKKUK ii. 19.) 
SOAe > LTHOUGH the dumb idol does not 
\4 appear to be able to teach the Israelite, 
i) or do him good in any way, it is yet 
able to teach us. “Woe unto him 
that saith to the wood, Awake, to the dumb stone, 
Arise, it shall teach.” The idol had no voice for 
the man who made it, but it has many voices for 
us. 









The prophet gives the idol full credit for all it 


LIFE. 
ON GREAT SUBJECTS.) 
OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


had, gold and silver; but he puts his finger 
upon its impotence, its terrible want—the one 
essential, which not having, it had nothing; 
breath—“ but there is no breath at all in the 
midst of it.” 

This is the description of all idols, of all that 
man makes apart from God, of all upon which 
he would lavish whatever he holds most precious, 
and which has not God in it. 

The Israelites did not want a cheap religion ; 
it was not on that account that they became 
idolaters. Idolatry has never yet found favour 

































with man because of its cheapness. It is only 
people calling themselves Christians who like a 
cheap religion. When the people asked Aaron 
to make them gods, they gave up their golden 
earrings, and Moses said, “ Oh, this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made their gods of 
gold.” Weitbrecht, the missionary, says that he 
once visited the Rajah of Burdwan, and found 
him sitting in his treasury. Fifty bags of money, 
containing 1,000 rupees, z.e., £100 of our money, 
in each, were placed before him. Weitbrecht 
asked him what he was going to do with all that 
money. He replied, “It is for my gods.” 
“How do you mean that?” he answered. ‘ One 
part is sent to Benares, where I have two fine 
temples on the river-side, and many priests who 
pray for me; another part goes to Juggernaut, 
and a third to Gaya.” That was £5,000 a year 
he was spending on his religion. 

There is not by any means, in a general way, 
a want of religious feeling amongst idolaters ; 
there is a misdirection of it. They worship 
false gods, it is true, but with tenfold more 
so-called earnestness in many a case than the 
Christian does the true God. 

But to return to the idol ; there was all of man 
in it, there was none of God. There was all that 
man counts most precious—silver and gold, but 
the divine element was wanting ; there was none 
of God. There was the seen, the precious metals ; 
there was not the unseen, the breath ; there was 
substance, there was no spirit. 

It is very easy for us to reproduce a worship 
like this. We may have all that will captivate 
the senses, and yet nothing that will touch the 
heart. We may have shrines, altars, music, 
banners, all that can charm the ear and eye ; and 
yet religion’s soul may not be there. The silver 
and the gold are there, but not the breath. 

There may be many outwardly beautiful 
systems of religion, and not one of them may 
have a soul. Science now-a-days makes its own 
religion, with many beautiful things in it; it has 
silver and gold, but has not, and does not want 
to have, breath. 

And morality makes its own religion ; there is 
the gold and silver, not only molten into beauti- 
ful shape, but fashioned with a graving tool ; there 
are beautiful characters without the breath of 
spiritual life in them. It is all they want ; but 
what an “all!” They have all that the human 
can produce ; it is in perfection, but the Spirit of 
God is not there. 

And there are objects on which we may fix 
our affections, making the same mistake as the 
Israelite did with his idol; there are plenty of 
precious idols proposed to us to admire and to 
which to give what is really the worship of our 
hearts, but they have not the breath in them. 
Nothing that will satisfy our souls, nothing that 
1s worthy of our souls ; for that which has breath 
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can only be satistied with that which has breath, 
the living can only be satisfied with life. 

Take success in a profession; that has been 
Habakkuk’s idol to many aone. It was silvered, 
and gilt perhaps with earth’s money or honour, 
or it may be with its attractions and fascination 
for him ; and it was pursued, and the silver shone 
and the gold shone ; and man was satisfied for a 
time, it may be a long time, until at last there 
came an illness when he was laid on his bed and 
needed something for his heart; or a bereave- 
ment, or it may be a great void opened in his 
soul. Eternity and spirit came near him, as it 
were, touched him; and he cried out—to all 
he knew anything of—to that to which he had 
given his life, to help him; but, like Baal, it 
answered not; that to which he had given his 
life proves lifeless to him; it is to what is no 
better than wood that he cries, ‘‘ Awake ;” it is to 
a dumb stone that he says, “ Arise and teach ;” 
his soul now wants the warm breath of life to 
breathe on it, and that to which he has given his 
life can do nothing for him. “ There is no breath 
at all in it.” 

Take love to any human being; we may make 
more than an idol of silver and gold of some one 
we love. But when the soul, which was made 
for more than human love, hears and feels the 
cravings of its immortal nature for some one to 
speak to it in an other-world voice, and says to 
the human idol, “ Arise and speak,” it finds that 
it is dumb, and has no breath in it. 

The golden idol of wealth has been dumb to 
thousands when they wanted comfort, and said to 
it, “ Arise and speak ;” and so has the idol of 
honour; and so has everything which man 
thought would be sufficient in itself, apart from 
God, to satisfy his soul. 

Gold is good in itself, and so is silver; it is 
when it assumes an idolatrous shape that it is 
bad ; there are many things which are good in 
themselves ; it is when we misuse them that they 
become a curse. 

God grant that we may never make idols of 
either people or things, that in the time of our 
extremity it may not be said, “ There was neither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 
God grant that we may not have to die with no 
celestial voice to comfort and strengthen us, amid 
heaven’s awful silence ; for we must die with the 
God with which we lived, a dumb idol, albeit of 
silver and gold, with no breath at all in the 
midst of it. 

Now in lifetime let us have for our God the 
One Who has a voice which can speak peace unto 
His people, Who can guide in life, and comfort 
in death; One Who has an inspiring breath, 
which breathed into us, we become living souls 
indeed, with the life which will make us live 
to God on earth, and with God eternally in 
heaven. 
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“ELSIE:” A PORTRAIT. 


The shadow of a shadow wrought by art 
Upon the walls of Time! 
A pensive grace 
Seems to reveal a gentle loving heart 
Just wakening to the sorrows of this life. 





Only a name! 

* Elsie”—no more—a hollow, empty sound 
Unnamed as yet by blatant fame, 

Albeit in verse and fiction oft-times found 
The heroine of mimic joy or strife. 


A name, a face! 

Two human birthrights granted to each soul, 

Two powers with which we start on life's stern race, 
With which we droop, or fail, or pass the goal, 

And win or lose the victor’s promised crown, 


*T is ours to link 
The name to glorious, noble, gentle deeds, 


Or cast it heedless o’er oblivion’s brink; 
To exorcise with it man’s sorest needs, 
Or in our self’s Dead Sea to let it drown. 


’T is ours to change 

The outward semblance, visible on earth, 

With transformation wonderful and strange 

To splendid aspect in that glad new birth 
Where all things are revealed by Heaven's light ; 


Or to deface 

The mask of surface-beauty granted here, 
Until by slow distortion not a trace 

Of aught save malice, envy, hate, and fear, 
Remains to mock the memories of sight. 


’Neath future skies, 

Perchance, fair shadow, we shall meet again, 

And see a brighter gladness in those eyes, 

When they have ceased to look on grief and pain. 
Wo. A. GIBBS. 




















UST—how soon dust col- 
lects; where does it all 
come from ?” 

How often we hear 
these words—we women 
especially, who have to 
see to the well-being of 
house and home; and, 
if we all have not to do 
it with our own hands, 
have to superintend the 
work of servants and see 
that it is accomplished. 
Dust does accumulate, 
does it not? and unless it is constantly removed 
it increases and deepens until an unsightly 
addition is made to picture or book, statuette, 
table, or whatever the object may be. And just 
as earthly dust mars the beauty of everything, so 
dust of another kind hurts our minds and souls. 

There are so many small things, so apparently 
trifling that we are apt to overlook them alto- 
gether, and yet which resemble the dust that will 
not disappear of its own accord, but which must 
be resolutely and continually removed. 

Our souls first! Those souls which are immor- 
tal, and which are ours and yet not ours, if we 
have presented them to God as an offering. 

“Take myself, and let me be 
Ever, only, all for Thee.” 

Are you careful about little sins, trifling faults ? 
The word that is not quite kind or in the spirit 
of charity had better a thousand times be left un- 
said. Once it has left your lips, it has gone, 
doing harm to your soul, as all that is unlike God 
must do, and hurting whoever heard it more than 
you know. The joke that was so funny and yet 
was not quite right. There was a little some- 
thing in it that was irreverent or contrary to the 
law of that perfect purity of mind and soul that 
should be the cherished possession of the King’s 
daughters. Ah, that joke! Why did you laugh? 
“Qh, because,” you say, “it would never have 
done not to have laughed; A would have 
been vexed. Besides, [ was amused—it was so 
clever.” Very likely it was clever. As a friend 
of mine always says, those irreverent jokes are 
made by the help of the devil, who certainly 
és clever. And surely if you are trying to live 
remembering the ever-present Eye of God, the 
ever-listening Ear, you could in one half second 
have lifted your heart to Him, and the speechless 
prayer, unexpressed perhaps in words, would have 
been assuredly answered, and you would have 
been delivered from the temptation. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GIRL’S LEISURE MOMENTS.” 


Unpunctuality about your devotions ; praying 
by fits and starts, and not remembering that to 
pray regularly is a duty as well as a privilege ; 
praying carelessly —oh, how carelessly those 
prayers are often said! The dear Lord is wait- 
ing, looking down with loving eyes upon His child, 
whose lips are moving, “saying” some prayers 
freely, while her mind is running upon other 
matters. For all my careless prayers, my wilfully 
wandering thoughts, forgive me, dear Lord ! 

Dust—dust—dust ! Oh, dear girls, see to it 
that you don’t get careless about little things. 
They are not really little in the eyes of God. 
Anything that can hurt your soul or mind cannot 
be trifling—remember that. So make up your 
minds to be watchful. Watchfulness is the great 
means of keeping the dust away. 

There are a good many forms of dust which 
you can all find out for yourselves : this is more 
suggestive than anything else. Look into your- 
selves and see what are the “little foxes” 
spoiling your vines. 

Shall I name a few more ? 

Well, want of courtesy is apt to lie as dust 
upon the soul, and certainly spoils the beauty of 
a character whereon we hope to see likeness to 
the Master. 

It is just that! It is so walike Him. We 
cannot fancy Him ever wanting in courtesy—He 
Who, as an old poet quaintly expresses it, was— 


“The first true Gentleman that ever lived,” 


and the Gospels record of Him nothing but 
deeds and words of love. True courtesy springs 
from the heart, dear girls, and is far finer in itself 
than any mere politeness, done just for “manners’” 
sake can be, for it springs from love—love to your 
neighbour, obliging you to consider things from 
his or her point of view, or, rather, putting your- 
self in their place ; love making you consider 
others ; their feelings, that you never hurt them 
wilfully ; their prejudices, that you don’t ride 
roughshod over them ; their tastes, that you may 
do all you can to gratify them. True courtesy 
does not exhaust itself to other people and then 
leave none for home. No; in the real meaning oi 
the word, the charity begins at home, and, 
lengthening its cords, embraces all beyond the 
home circle far and wide. It begins at home. 

This is a home question, I fear, to many of you 
girls. Now answer it for yourselves. 

Are you just as considerate, kind, and thougltt- 
ful to your parents and brothers and sisters as 
you are to your friends? Do you answer gently, 
speak respectfully, and are you as truly courteous to 
your own people as to others, or does your manner 
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change as soon as it comes within your own 
walls? Surely, it should not be so! 

Girls speak to their mothers very often in a 
way in which they would never dare address 
Mrs. B., who came to call just now. ‘Oh, but 
it’s only mother, and she does fidget so!” I hear 
you say. 

“ Only mother!” Ah, girls, when the grave has 
closed over mother, and you have addressed her by 
the dear name for the last time, many of these 
short hasty answers, these uncourteous speeches, 
will come back to your minds, and with aching 
heart you will /ong to have mother back again. Yes, 
just as she was, with her fidgets and her loving, 
fussing care for you, that you thought such a 
bother, such a worry. All that little trying part 
was just the discipline your character needed, or 
yod would not have permitted it to try you. It 
was something for you to bear for Him, and you 
did not bear it. And the loving care. Well, it 
will not worry you any more, and the time for 
returning it with love and reverential gratitude is 
gone for ever. 





And your brothers and sisters : is that habit of 
quarrelling that goes on wholesome, think you? 
One sees it so often, and also how often the jest 
and banter but half veil a decided hit or shot 
aimed where the sender knew it would hurt / 

All this is dust. Don’t let it rest, girls; make 
up your mind that you will sweep it away reso- 
lutely. 

Then, too, all the little interchange of kind 
attention, the daily kiss—so sweet, so holy! 
Don’t let your parents be neglected or overlooked, 
and the morning greeting degenerate into a mere 
nod or carelessly given kiss. 

It will not be easy at first. Habits may have 
been formed, and it is hard to break them. 

Yes, very hard! But greater is He that is in 
you than the force of that habit, and in His 
strength you can conquer. 

And so, as long as life lasts, you will ever be 
watchful to keep soul and mind free from all 
that lies as dust, marring, spoiling, obscuring the 
likeness to Him Whose ye are, if, indeed, the 
name of Christian is more than a name. 
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“FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD.” 

ee are very glad to hear that “the Board School 

Children’s Free Dinner Fund” is prospering, and 

that the promoters have been enabled to extend the 

scope of their efforts. It is also very gratifying to 
know that a measure of the good work which has been done 
has been accomplished by the aid afforded by readers of 
the QUIVER. The Honorary Secretary writes :—‘‘ We are 
indebted to the article on * Dinners to Starving School 
Board Children,’ in the December number, for very little 
short of £100, and subscriptions from all parts of the 
world, from readers of the QUIVER, are still occasionally 
coming in.” In the year ending last November, while 
the scheme was still in its infancy, no less than 8,400 
dinners were provided to poor little ones who would 
otherwise have gone through the day dinnerless, and who 
were in many cases literally starving. These dinners are 
now provided in four London districts—Marylebone (the 
first locality chosen), the Strand, Saffron Hill (perhaps the 
poorest part of the City), and Shadwell (in the East End). 
All contributions are applied strictly to the purpose for 
which they are given—so that every subscription actually 
provides a certain number of nourishing dinners, It is 
useless to offer starving children the benefits of a good 
education—to give them stones instead of bread; so that 
movements of this kind are deserving of hearty support 
from all followers of the Master, Who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


THE “ALLEN GARDINER.” 

The South American Missionary Society are engaged in 
building a new steamer for missionary work, and it has 
been decided to name it Allen Gardiner, in memory of 
the noble deeds and devoted labours of Captain Gar- 
diner in Tierra del Fuego. In that inhospitable region 
the society has for eight-and-twenty years been employed 
in all the means which tend to promote peace and good- 
will amongst men. The success of the helpers in this work 
drew down the unqualified praise of Lord Shaftesbury and 
a crowded meeting convened to help the society. Under 
its auspices the advances made by the natives in eivilisa- 
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tion and in religion are astonishing, when we consider the 
conditions under which the work has been accomplished. 
Harbours of refuge have been established along the coast, 
and the state of things now is entirely different from 
that in which they were twenty years ago. The benefits 
conferred upon the crews of vessels in those desolate regions 
cannot be over-estimated. The assistance rendered to 
the sick and the shipwrecked was testified to by English 
and foreign representatives at the meeting. French, 
Spanish, and English united on the common ground of 
Christian charity, which, as one of the speakers remarked, 
“began at home, but need not end there.” The South 
American Society entirely carries out the true principle, 
and deserves support. 


THE RAILWAY MISSION 

The meetings which have been held in the interest of the 
above Mission have proved its popularity not only amongst 
its actual members, but amongst the general public. All 
over England we trust soon to hear of stations having been 
established,and the action of the London and Brighton Com- 
pany may well be followed. This Company have already 
built three halls which are devoted to the welfare of 
those in their employment, and the advantages of the 
temperance and religious meetings are shown in the follow- 
ing anecdote. A friend of ours had permission to travel 
for a short distance on one of the engines, and when 
leaving the locomotive the passenger offered the driver a 
cigar, and “‘something to drink his health.” The man 
declined the cigar and the proffered money—‘“I never 
smoke, sir, and I never drink intoxicants,” said he. But 
our friend gave him the money for his children. This fact 
shows the influence that the Railway Mission may, and no 
doubt does, exercise upon the men. The porters, guards, 
and other servants on the lines are not now ashamed to 
confess their attachment to the Mission, and to work for it 
on platform and footplate. After many years’ experience 
of railway men we can affirm that, notwithstanding the 
larger number of men employed on the lines, less strong 
language is heard and less drinking is observed than used 
to be the case, and a good deal of this improvement may 
he set down to the Missian; 

















WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THEM? 


This is the practical question, and one which all our 
readers will do well to endeavour to answer in a practical 
manner. Lady Hope has pleaded warmly for the four 
hundred thousand men who are employed on our railways 
—an immense army too little regarded. To the vigilance, 
to the honesty, to the sobriety and self-denial of these 
thousands, millions of passengers are indebted for their 
lives and property. A remark was made at a recent 
meeting which exhibits the general carelessness con- 
cerning the men. After a certain assembly for the bene- 
fit of the railway men, a lady remarked, “ One thing 
you have done: you have made me feel that railway 
men have souls.” ‘* You knew that before.” ‘* Yes, but I 
never thought of it. You have taught me better, and 
when I travel I think, what can I do for these men?’ 
That is just the point. ‘*‘ We owe much to them,” said 
Lady Hope; “surely we should care for their souls.” Any 
traveller may do a little, and you cannot tell what effect 
a word in season may have. 


THE CAIRO HOME FOR FREED WOMEN SLAVES. 

A valuable work is now going on in Egypt in connection 
with the abolition of the slave trade. ‘This is the establish- 
ment of a home for freed women slaves in Cairo—a home in 
which the women may be temporarily taken care of until 
suitable situations can be found for them, or until they can 
be respectably married ; a home, in fact, in which they 
may be preserved from all the perils and temptations 
which must necessarily beset women emancipated and left 
to their own resources in an Oriental city. The scheme has 
been strongly supported by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the English 
adviser in the Egyptian Home Office, and has been warmly 
recommended by the Right Honourable W. E. Forster, 
who has himself promised to contribute £50 per annum for 
two years. Mr. Forster has written to say that he has 
heard from Mr. Clifford Lloyd to the effect that without 
some such provision as this home would afford, he dare 
not press the Egyptian Government as he otherwise would, 
to enforce their present emancipation laws. The scheme 
has now taken definite form, thanks to the energy of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and a committee 
has been formed in England, of which Mr. Forster, Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, and Mr. Edmund Sturge—chairman of 
the Anti-Slavery Society—are members. This body is 
acting in concert with a Cairo committee. Several con- 
siderable sums have already been promised, and further 
subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


NEW HOME FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


In connection with the Soho Club for girls, in Greek 
Street, a new Home was opened a short time ago, and 
principally under the direction and patronage of the 
Hon. Maude Stanley, Lady Primrose, Lady Ogilvy, and 
the Princess Christian (who is a patron), the Home bids 
fair to become—if it has not already become—a complete 
success. An excellent club room is supplied with period- 
icals and papers—a lending library, a piano, and other 
harmless amusements. Some evening classes are held, 
sometimes there are gymnastic exercises, but prayer at 
ten o’clock every evening closes the work or amusement. 
The Home contains many bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, 
and is most comfortably arranged so that each lodger 
can be separated, if she will, from the others, or unite 
with them in the club-room when desirable. The little 
rooms which are partitioned off, are let at a small sum 
weekly, and a reduced charge is made for a larger room 
when shared with others. Forty girls can be accom- 
modated, though any one who applies for admission must 
bring satisfactory references. All the arrangements 
appear to be well devised to insure the happiness and 
comfort of the inmates, and any reader who may visit the 
Home will doubtless subscribe something towards clearing 
off the debt which has been incurred by the promoters in 
their anxiety to benefit the working girls. 
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THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE. 
The previous paragraph brings before us an excellent 


institution which, founded two years ago, has made 
excellent progress under the care of the deaconesses who 
have made it their special charge. The Institute is in the 
Walworth Road—an unpretending building, but which is 
a great boon for young women in business. We see that 
the shops are often open very late, and after hours perhaps 
a young girl wishes to see her friends. This she can do 
without risk by going to the Institute, where her friends 
can also proceed, and a quiet resting-place for the girls is 
provided. <A restaurant is attached to the Institute, where 
also lodgings for respectable women out of place may be 
obtained. Not only are the girls thus protected and lodged, 
but they are instructed in various necessary or useful ac- 
complishments. The greatest care is taken of them, several 
ladies devoting themselves to minister to their needs and 
spiritual welfare, in accord with the clergy of the sur 
rounding parishes. ‘The Superintendent of the Institute, 
211, Walworth Road, will furnish particulars to any one 
desirous to help her. 





THE ST. LUKE'S (RAMSGATE) CONVALESCENT HOME. 

This excellent institution, which received last year two 
hundred and fifty patients, is about to be enlarged, so as 
to accommodate thirty or forty more inmates, and we 
perceive an appeal is being made to those interested in it 
We may briefly mention the objects of the Home, which 
are “to provide rest and change and renewed health for 
gentlewomen in straitened circumstances.” We are 
assured that those who have been residing there bear 
warm and willing testimony to the care and attention they 
have met with while in the Home, where repose is found 
for the weary and the ailing. Miss Hosking (Finsbury 
House, Ramsgate), will supply all needful information, 
and to her, perhaps, kind friends and those in need will 
apply. 

THE LITTLE ONES. 


Mrs. Johnston of Woodford has devised a means whereby 
little girls can be rescued from the contaminating in- 
fluences of the low places in which they were born—from 
the haunts of sin and vice—and educated to a certain ex- 
tent. The suggestion has met with favour when applied 
to convalescent children ; and there need be no great 
difficulty in people residing in the country taking care 
of one of these rescued children, when she has passed 
through the careful treatment which Mrs. Johnston's 
Cottage Home affords. From this Home the lady turns 
the waifs and strays into comfortable quarters, where 
they may become useful and active members of society 
if properly trained. We can quite understand that 
there will be difficulties, as Mrs. Johnston confesses 
there are, in getting her protegés places, but as the 
cost of maintenance is not great, and the benefits are 
considerable, we do not think the difficulties need deter 
any one from giving a trial to one of these little ones. 
No doubt there are many kind-hearted and charitable 
people who will make the attempt in conjunction with 
Mrs. Johnston, with whom they may like to put themselves 
in communication. 


THE “HOME OF LOVE.” 

The institution under notice is the Effington Home, 
Bournemouth, which comes before us at an opportune 
moment in connection with the rescue of young girls. 
Children who have been delivered from crime and poverty 
are received into this ‘“‘ Training Home,” where, under 
judicious treatment and all the valued surroundings of 
family life, they are educated in household duties, cooking, 
etec., in conjunction with a sound elementary education. 
The ignorance of the most simple duties, and even of the 
name of religion or the Saviour, is appalling to those who 
do not gauge the depths of sin and poverty which are 
open in the midst of our largest towns. From such 
depths the children are now being rescued—a labour of 
love—and the name of the place whither they are taken (a 
name given by the children) is the “‘ Home of Love.” Te 
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this admirable institution girls are admitted from any part 
of England, and references will be given as to treatment 
in the Home. The charge made is five shillings a week, 
which includes medical attendance and necessaries ; some- 
times clothing is supplied. A twelvemonth’s sojourn at 
Bournemouth is not too long in most instances, and indeed 
less time would scarcely serve to eradicate the first un- 
wholesome impressions of Outcast London. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting held in Piccadilly a little time ago the 
efforts made on behalf of the young women of the metro- 
polis met with ample recognition from more than seven 
hundred women and girls. We have in these columns 
often enlarged upon the temptations and trials which are 
so likely to beset unfriended girls in London and our great 
towns, so we need not again recapitulate our arguments in 
favour of this Association. The last report tells us that 
hundreds of young women have been, through its influence, 
blessed both spiritually and in a worldly sense ; while those 
who employ thena find themselves better served, and testify 
to the change for the better. At the end of last year there 
were seven hundred names on the books, and in the 
previous two months seventy more had joined. Since 
then the increase has, we believe, been fairly maintained ; 
and thus we have at least eight hundred young women 
whose influence for good is spread through nearly two hun- 
dred business houses in the metropolis. The good effected 
is attained by most effective means. Social evenings, 
cheerful intercourse, the benefits of total abstinence, and 
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the inculcation of thrift, go hand-in-hand with religious 
instruction and worldly prosperity and comfort. Thus, 
with mind, body, and soul alike improved and strengthened, 
the girls are enabled to take a higher position, and 
eventually to make others happy in their own homes and 
family ties. If any girl reading this has hitherto hesi- 
tated to join the Association, she need doubt no longer ; 
let her give the Association a trial, and her life thence. 
forth will be a peaceful, social, happy existence, in strong 
contrast to the giddy whirl of the unsettled ones so fre- 
quently met with in her own sphere. 


“A BARREN LAND.” 


Under the above heading we made, several months ago, 
some remarks concerning the spiritual wants of Appledore, 
and suggested that the need should be supplied. The 
paragraph was dictated by no harsh spirit, nor was there 
any severe stricture intended. We have, however, since 
been informed by several correspondents that our remarks 
mis-represented the facts, for one gentleman assures us that 
he knows ‘not of any one place that has more religious 
accommodation ”—and “there are six places of worship,” 
there. Weare unfeignedly glad to believe that this is the 
case ; and had we had any reason to doubt the information 
sent us, we need hardly say we would not have done such 
injustice to the town. It is pitiable to think that any one 
could have wilfully made statements so misleading as 
those supplied to us, on information published by a con- 
temporary. We are happy to be able to make this an- 
nouncement at the earliest available opportunity. 
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LIFE-BOAT FUND. 
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QUESTIONS. 

89. What gave the double name of Bethlehem-Ephratah 
to the city of Bethlehem ? 

90. What tribe of Israel is mentioned as being noted for 
their political sagacity ? 

91. From what passage do we gather that Saul, king of 
Israel, died by his own hand ? 

92. On what occasion did the Philistines suffer such a 
defeut that they left their gods behind them as they fled? 

93. What is the first mention made of a king of Israel 
werring a crown? 

91. How was the order arranged for the twenty-four 
courses of priests which David appointed ? 

95. From what did the Valley of Berachah take its name? 

96. What is to be understood by the expression, ‘‘all 
the world should be taxed ” ? 

97. What king of Judah organised a mission throughout 
his land, and for what purpose? 

98. On what occasion did the children of Judah go forth 
to battle preceded by a band of singers? 

99. What was the great meeting-place of the ten tribes 
of Israel ? 

100. On what occasion did God show His acceptance of 
David's offering by sending down fire upon the sacrifice ? 





BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448, 

77. The custom of magicians cursing certain days and 
pretending to raise up a dragon to swallow the sun so as to 
account for eclipses. (Job iii. 8.) 

78. In order that the prophecies concerning Him might 
be fulfilled. (Matt. xii. 16—20.) 

79. The prophet Isaiah, who says, ‘‘ Their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched.” (Isa. Ixvi. 24.) 

80. In the Book of Isaiah, who says, ‘‘ This is as the waters 
of Noah unto me.”’ (Isa. liv. 9.) 

81. “Before Christ Jesus, Who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed a good confession.” (1 Tim. vi. 13.) 

82. “And He was reckoned among the transgressors.” 
(Luke xxii. 37; Isa. liii. 12.) 

83. For the Scripture saith, “The labourer is worthy of 
his reward.” (1 Tim. v. 18. ; Luke x. 7.) 

84. They all stretched themselves upon the dead body. 
(1 Kings xvii. 21; 2 Kings iv. 34; Acts xx. 10.) a 

85. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.” (Judges vill. 
1—3; Prov. xv. 1.) 

86. Forty stripes. (Deut. xxv. 3.) 

87. Proverbs vi. 25. 

88. To get wisdom and understanding. 
compare with it Matt. vi. 33.) 


(Prov. iv. 73 
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EAST LONDON. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., BISHOP OF BEDFORD, AND SUFFRAGAN FOR EAST LONDON, 


AM glad of the opportunity of 
laying before the very numerous 
readers of the QUIVER some 
account of the work we are 
trying to do in East London. 
It is a work the interest of 
which is intense, even though 
its vastness is appalling. What 
creates our great difficulty is 
of such vast masses of people 





the aggregation 
(we have nearly a million to deal with), all of the 


poorer classes. In true East London—exclusive, 
that is, of such favoured regions as Upper Clapton, 
where I live, and a few other of our Northern 
parishes—the population is unrelieved by the 
varieties of social grade, as well as of wealth and 
culture, which are to be met with in the great 
majority of parishes throughout England. Our 
East End parishes are not large in extent, but 
they are densely peopled by thousands of poor 
hard-working men and women. Few parishes 
number less than six thousand souls, while not a 
few range from eight thousand to fifteen thousand. 
Among these are to be found scarcely any persons 
in a position, or with leisure, to do much for others, 

[do not mean that the poor are not wonder- 
fully kind to one another, for nothing is more 
remarkable than the generous way in which they 
help one another, but there is a marked absence of 
the material from which Sunday-school Teachers, 
District Visitors, ete., are usually made; and this 
condition of things is growing more and more 
formidable with the general deterioration of our 
parishes, all who can afford it gradually emigrat- 
ing to the pleasanter suburbs, which railways have 
Then, again, the diffi- 
culty of the Church’s work among these multi- 
tudes is immensely increased by the prevailing 
indifference to all religious influences. No doubt 
there is a good deal of latent respect for religion, 
and of vague acceptance of its primary truths. 
But fashion in our East End (and fashion in 
Kast or West is very tyrannical) is against out- 
ward observance of religion. 

Lam not sure that, if actions are characterised 
by their motives, much of the church-going of 
the West is in God’s eyes any more commend- 
able than much of the non-church-going of the 
East. In each case the motive is fashion. But 
with us this fashion has the unhappy result of 
depriving us of the opportunity of speaking 
publicly to the vast majority of our people. 
Then, once more, the assaults upon religion, and 
the general disturbance of men’s minds upon the 
old beliefs, are producing, as one would naturally 
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anticipate, a large amount of scepticism and in- 
fidelity. Possibly the number openly professing 
unbelief is relatively small, but it is increasing, 
and it certainly embraces a considerable number 
of the abler and more thoughtful of the class of 
mechanics and skilled workmen. 

Our problem then is—How to bring the in- 
fluence of the Church to bear upon the masses, 
estranged as they are (partly, let us freely confess, 
by our own past mistakes and neglect) from 
religion, and how to make the Church a livin 
power amongst them. 

One thing is tolerably plain to any one who 
will walk about East London, or look at a map 
showing the parishes and churches, or mark the 
church towers and spires from one of our rail- 
ways—namely, that we do not want more 
churches. They are quite near enough together, 
and it would be no easy matter to carve out a 
single new district, with a view to the formation 
of a new parish, in any part of East London 
proper. Of course we want new churches and 
new parishes on the fringe of our district, but as 
we are bordered by the Thames to the south, the 
Lea to the east, and the dense mass of Central 
London to the west, the fringe is only to be 
found on our northern boundary. 

In Tottenham we have started four new dis- 
tricts, all of which want churches, but elsewhere, 
that is, throughout all but the whole of my sub- 
diocese, what we want is not to build churches, 
but to infuse life and power into the church 
system, and so to fill the churches which exist. 
The first thing, therefore, which we have aimed 
at is a large increase in the number of living 
agents, both clerical and lay. The East London 
Church Fund, which has now been at work for 
three years, makes this its sole object, and, as a 
proof that it has not been quite unsuccessful, I 
may name that, whereas in 1880 there were 185 
clergy at work, with an average population to 
each clergyman of 4,300, there are nov. 236 
clergy, with an average of 3,400 to each. 

But besides this large increase in the number 
of clergy, we have been able to provide at least 
sixty extra lay-workers, Scripture-readers, dea- 
conesses, mission-women, etc. I am especially 
anxious to make known the admirable work done 
by our deaconesses and their associates. About 
twenty-five ladies are working in connection with 
our Deaconesses’ Homes, but we are anxiously 
seeking to increase their number, and should 
welcome any ladies who, being in strong health 
and without home ties, are moved to devote 
themselves to this blessed work. 
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The work done by this large body of additional 
workers cannot but be most valuable, and we 
thank God for so large an accession to our staff. 
But in such work as this quality is more than 
quantity, and I am increasingly persuaded that 
what we most want is to focus our work, and 
concentrate our energy. We want what the Vicar 
of Great Yarmouth well calls “hot centres ”— 
points here and there glowing with the fire of 
zeal and devotion, and radiating outwards with 
their kindling glow. Such centres of Church life 
and warmth are happily fast multiplying. 

I do not for a moment allow that the clergy 
in East London have been idle in the past. A 
far larger proportion of them have been hard- 
working, earnest pastors than in any country dis- 
trict I know. But they have been utterly over- 
weighted, and it would be foolish to ignore the fact 
that many have not possessed the very exceptional 
gifts requisite to insure an East-end incumbent 
success in his ministrations. And again, many 
have simply worn themselves out. It is, then, in 
no spirit of detraction of the past that I so thank- 
fully hail the multiplication of these new centres 
of life and warmth. Younger men have come 
among us full of zeal and love and devotion, and 
such have not failed to attract to themselves at 
once bands of faithful lay-workers. 

Nothing is more encouraging than the interest 
in our work aroused in all parts of the kingdom ; 
and nothing more full of promise than the action 
of some of our great public schools and colleges 
in taking up new districts and providing for their 
needs. We in East London owe much to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and to Eton and Marlborough, 
for the admirable work they are doing in their 
respective missions ; while King’s College School, 
Uppingham (which originated the whole move- 
ment) and Felstead are all rendering aid in 
various parishes. Winchester, which founded 
and developed the district of All Hallows, East 
India Docks, has now removed to a district within 
its own diocese. I need not say that this system 
is no less wholesome to those who supply the 
needs of the missions than it is valuable to 
the inhabitants of the several mission districts. 

Another scheme which I regard with great in- 
terest is now just in process of development. 
There is in Oxford a great enthusiasm among the 
more earnest and thoughtful of the young men 
for visiting among the poor, and small colonies of 


Oxford men, who are to live in London, employed 
in public offices, barristers’ chambers, etc., will 
settle in the East End, and living together under 
a responsible head, will give their Sundays and 
their week-day evenings to the various branches 
of work among the people for which they may 
have special gifts or inclination. I cannot but 
believe that the presence and labours of these 
young men of culture and enthusiasm will help 
to brighten the lives and better the condition of 
those among whom they voluntarily take up 
their abode, and will build up one of those 
bridges between class and class which it is so 
very necessary to provide in every possible way. 

It would be one of the greatest boons which 
could be conferred on the nation if we could 
teach the rich and the poor to know and to love 
and to trust one another. I am not one, how- 
ever, who believes that much will be effected 
apart from religion. I know that without social, 
educational, and sanitary improvements religion 
is at a sore disadvantage. But the real bettering 
of our people must be effected by instilling into 
them true and high religious principles. And 
the Church should surely take her due part in 
this. She has her complete organisation, her 
parochial system, her churches and schools and 
mission rooms, her endowments, and the wealth 
of her laity. If all these are allowed to form 
a mere empty shell, she deserves to suffer and 
to fall. 

What we long to do, and pray God to help us 
to do, is to fill all this outward machinery with 
Divine life and power. But for life and power 
we want living men and women. For the place 
where life and power are generated is the human 
soul. May God stir up many to give their time, 
their talents, their money, best of all, themselves, 
to the noble work of raising their poorer brethren 
spiritually, morally, socially, intellectually. Surely 
this is an ambition which may well fire the best 
and bravest hearts among us. I can at least 
promise any who will come and work among our 
East End people in a spirit of love and sympathy 
that they will find warm and grateful hearts. We 
want more and more to keep in mind the mottoes 
of our work, which we print outside our Report : 
“The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is 
the Maker of them all;” and “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 









se 
: IS night—a bleak and starless night ; 
The waves break on the sounding shore ; 
<7” Tsee a flash of lurid light ; 
I hear the rattling thunder’s roar. 


There is a ship far out at sea, 

The storm-vexed waves rush o’er her bows ; 
She climbs the billows gallantly, 

Then, plunging down, the trough she ploughs. 


Lashed nigh the wheel the helmsman stands, 
His brave, calm heart no danger fears ; 
With cautious eye and steady hands, 
Through wave and storm the ship he steers. 


He steers her ever by the light 
Within the binnacle that glows, 
Where, in the darkness of the night, 
Her course the faithful needle shows. 


The night wears on, the morn at last 
Breaks out in light, the storm is o’er ; 
The ship speeds on, all danger past, 
With outspread sails she seeks the shore. 
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THE BARK OF LIFE. 


Safe in the harbour now she rides, 
Her sails unfurled, her anchor cast, 

Gently the waters lap her sides, 
Secure she rests in peace at last. 


O man! who in the bark of life 

Art dashed and lashed through storm and wave, 
Brace up thy heart to meet the strife, 

There ’s still a light to guide and save, 


The light of God within the soul, 
To guide thee ever on thy way, 

Safe from the storm, the rock, the shoal, 
Safe through the night unto the day. 


Be brave and faint not ; keep thine eyes 
Fixed steadfast on that compass-light ; 
The night will pass, the morn arise, 
To show the harbour now in sight. 


Press on—unto the end endure, 
Spread every sail of heart and mind, 
Till, anchored in the harbour sure, 
Thy troubled life its peace shall find. 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A VISIT TO VARLEY PARK, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 
HAVE now been 


several days in 
my new home, 
and am well ini- 
tiated into the 
duties of my posi- 
tion. I like it 
much better than 
I could have 
thought it pos- 
sible when I first 
had to face the 
idea of going out 
amongst — stran- 
gers. Of course, 
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siderable amount of trouble. My own opinion is that 
the hours are too long for him, and, perhaps, a little 
later, I shall persuade his parents to see this with me. 


I should like some of the children’s lessons to be 


in the open air. I think we teach them too much 
from written books. There is a great world of leaf 
and flower, of insect and bird, of hurrying clouds, of 
shadow and sunshine outside, and I should like to 
give some of my lessons from it. But, just now, I 
am too inexperienced to attempt alterations, and I 
must only do the best I can to vary Dick’s occupa- 
tions, and make the long hours in the schoolroom 
press upon him lightly. 


With Laura, the eldest child, I have no trouble 


whatever : she is perfectly good, but, in my opinion, 
too quiet and thoughtful for her years. I shall have 
to put her back a year or two, instead of drawing 
her on. I think she, like her father, was a little 








there are some suspicious of me at first. He was afraid I would be 
little difficulties troublesome in the family ; and Laura seemed to be 
—it could not be otherwise; no lot is flawless. surprised that I granted her little requests, and did 
I am not perfectly strong just now, and the con- not try to repress her in any way. 

stant companionship of the children, charming as As for Minnie, she and I were on the best of 
they are, tires me now and then. Little Dick, terms at once. In the middle of the first morning’s 
too, the most important of my pupils, at least so I lessons, the darling flung her arms round my neck, 
am informed by his father and mother, gives me a con- 











and said she was so glad I had come, and she hoped 
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I would stay with them all my life long. Laura 
reproved her sister for being rough; but I held the 
little arms about my neck, and the little face against 
mine, that the children might not see the tears in 
my eyes. 

I find that it requires more than good education— 
it requires an immense amount of tact—to be a 
governess. 

I am trying to order my life so as to do my duty 
thoroughly, and, when my duty is done, to be out of 
my employers’ way, and troublesome to no one. But 
even this is difficult to manage. I begged not to be 
asked to dine late, and I wished to spend my evenings 
in my schoolroom, which is both pretty and comfort- 
able ; but I find that whenever I do so, Mrs. Blake, 
who is nervously afraid that I shall be dull or feel 
myself neglected, comes and spends an hour with 
me ; and I fancy that Mr. Blake does not quite like 
this. So I have arranged to go into the drawing- 
room with Laura after dinner, and to make her bed- 
time an excuse for going up-stairs. For the fact is 
—I may be frank with my book, my one confidant— 
Mrs, Blake is just a little too kind. I am ungrateful 
enough to wish sometimes that she would forget me 
altogether for a time, or treat me like others. Sur- 
rounded by her anxious care lest I should be un- 
happy, or overworked, or uncomfortable, or dull, I 
feel like a field-plant, taken from the wayside, and 
planted in a greenhouse. I don’t wish, if I can help 
it, to think about myself; and this touching con- 
sideration for my feelings causes me to remember 
that I have feelings to consider. 

Any one 
looking over my shoulder at this moment would say 
that I must be exceedingly hard up for a subject of 
complaint. Too much considered! Why, most 
people in my position cry out that they are not con- 
Well! I am glad I put it 
down upon paper, for I can see with my own eyes 
Some day, if Mrs. Blake 
and I come to know each other better, I will tell her 
of this, and we shall, no doubt, laugh over it together. 
The two surprising pieces of news are true. It 


Now, this is a very absurd grievance. 


sidered nearly enough. 


how very absurd it is. 


was Mr. Munroe—our Mr. Munroe—my dear father’s 
friend and helper in his last days, who took the 
greater part of the service at the village church on 
Sunday ; and I hear he has come here as curate. I 
am glad of this, for he is good in a noble way, and 
there is something bracing and wholesome about his 
I don’t know why I should call the other 
piece of news surprising. Perhaps I should rather 
say interesting? and, certainly, on many accounts, 
it interests me most deeply. I am told that the Park, 
which is the family estate of the Varleys, and where 
Sir Henry and Lady Varley lived before their troubles, 
is only about three miles distant from this place. It 
is very beautiful, Mrs. Blake says; quite a show 
place, and, through being let every summer to dif- 
ferent people, it is not kept up in its former style ; it 
has so many natural advantages that it would always 
be well worth a visit. 


teaching. 
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When Laura saw how interested I was in Varley 
Park, she said that she knew the way, and would 
take me over in the donkey-chaise whenever I liked 
to go. At this the other children became clamorous 
that I would fixaday soon. There is a certain pine 
wood, it appears, in the neighbourhood of the Park, 
which is one of their favourite haunts. The woman, 
also, who takes charge of the great house, is one of 
their friends, and, whenever the place is empty, 
they are free to come and go. They think it is 
empty now, and, if so, we shall be able to range 
about the grounds at our pleasure. Our very next 
half-holiday—the day after to-morrow—has been 
fixed upon for our excursion, if the present weather 
holds ; and I was foolish enough at first to share 
the children’s excited anticipation of pleasure. But 
now, thinking it over calmly, I feel almost. sorry. 
Have I done wisely and well? Would it not have 
been better to have let this thing alone, to have 
made no inquiries, to have avoided the place which, 
for me, will be so full of intense and powerful interest? 

I know what is before me, and what is before 
Frank. He has his work to do in the world, his 
duty to his parents to fulfil, I have to do my 
work, also; and one part of my work is to prevent 
him from mistaking his. 
it right to do anything which may serve to feed this 
feeling ; that came I know not how, but against my 
own will I am sure, and that ought to be allowed to 
die away, and be as though it had never been ? 

Ah! I cannot tell. Perhaps it is best that I 
should do in this as my first impulse prompts. If I 
did not see Varley Park, Iam sure I should brood 


These things being so, is 


over it. I should see it again and again in faney, 
and it would assume the most fantastic proportions 
in my mind. 

* * * * a” + 

Another week has gone by. How swiftly the days 
Already the trees are taking the tint of 
autumn, and the wheat is growing yellow in the 
fields, and the acres of common, so lately all aglow 
with purple and gold, are fading. The weather has 
been fair, and my little ones and I, with their parents’ 
I found, to 
my surprise and pleasure, that when I ventured, most 
diffidently, to give my views about lessons in the open 
air, Mr. Blake caught hold of my words as if thére was 
something particularly sensible and original in them. 
So, on condition that the children will consider their 
first hour out-of-doors as a part of the lesson-time, we 
are allowed to leave the school-room before their 
brains and mine are thoroughly worn-out, and we 
have had conversations about flowers and leaves, and 
stones, and clouds, which I believe, have interested 
us all, 

There is a small wood at the back of the kitchen 
garden, a remnant, no doubt, of the forest that for- 
merly covered this part of the country, which we 
particularly affect as a study. It is haunted by a 
very small stream, and over the stream there is a 


puss ! 


permission, have been much out-of-doors, 














rustic bridge. There we sit or stand, looking at 
everything, and talking of what we see, and it is won- 
derful how even this little world of the small wood 
seems to open out on every side of us, till we see 
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are beginning to feel that the flowers and leaves and 
stones are much “funnier” than they thought. 

On our half-holiday we went to Varley Park. It 
was a lovely drive, through the village of Eversham, 
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“T sat a little above and watched, while they threw the crumbs into the water.’’—p. 518. 


glimpses of Heaven, and feel the beauty of the 
divine order in our hearts. 

“T didn’t think there were so many real things in 
all the world,” Laura said to me one day, when our 
talk had been a little more discursive than usual. 
As for Dick and Minnie, it is difficult as yet to get 
them to fix their minds upon anything. But they 





and then by a hilly road bordered with commons, 
from some points of which there were bewitching 
views of the distant country—meadows and woods, 
and villages and farms, all dappled with sunshine 
and cloud-shadows—to the little pine wood, of which 
the children had told me. This we had to cross, 
and, after it, a bit of moorland, very rough to drive 
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over. But we all got out, and I led the donkey, and 
we arrived without accident at one of the side gates 
of the Park. The notice, ‘ To Let,” as the children 
pointed out to me with delight, was largely dis- 
played, and we went in. 

It was foolish of me, and I feel angry with myself 
as I look back, but I could not help it. No power 
upon earth could have prevented the tears from 
starting to my eyes, as, leaving the light and colour 
outside, we came into the cool midday darkness 
made by the interlacing branches of the stately old 
trees that overhung the entrance. Ah! how they 
must have loved it! What a trial it must have been 
to go away! 

Fortunately, the children were too full of business 
and pleasure to notice me. They were calling out for 
the boy at the lodge, and when, after much crying, 
he came, they had to give the donkey and chaise into 
his care, with many injunctions about their safe 
keeping. This being arranged, they had a number of 
questions to ask. Was Mrs. Green at home? Mrs. 
Green is the care-taker, and the boy at the lodge is 
her son. Had she any one with her? Would she 
mind their coming in, and bringing some one to see 
the place? These questions having been satisfac- 
torily answered, we started to walk to the house. 

The children, who were in the gayest spirits, led 
me by the way they knew, through winding alleys 
of rhododendron and laurel, with beeches and elms 
overtopping them, to a pretty piece of artificial water, 
fringed at one end with greensward and rushes, and 
reflecting at the other dense thickets of shrubs, and 
the crowns of stately forest trees. Two swans, that 
looked stately and solitary, had this beautiful little 
lake to themselves. 

The children had brought bread to feed them with, 
and I sat a little above and watched, while they 
threw the crumbs into the water. But presently 
there was an exclamation from Dick. He had dis- 
covered some water-lilies at the further side, and he 
must get them at once. He scampered off in hot 
haste, and his sisters and I raced after him. We were 
just in time to prevent him from flinging himself into 
the water for a beautiful white bud, which, with its 
half-open corolla giving a glimpse of gold within, lay 
resting on its broad, green, shield-like leaf. 

What this flower made me feel I cannot put into 
words. It was well, perhaps, that the children were 
with me, and demanding my constant attention, or I 
should have sat down and cried, and that would have 
been foolish. The past had risen up before me. I 
could see Lady Varley, in the old days, coming down 
with her little son to the water. He would be then 
about the age that Dick is now. I could hear her 
talking to him about the flowers. These beautiful 
and stately surroundings would be the very element 
to suit her best. I began to wonder what season it 
was when they left their house. I hoped it was 
winter, for then there would not have seemed so 
much to leave ; but even in winter this place must 
be beautiful. 


While I thought thus, the children were chattering 
about me. Laura was wishing earnestly for one of 
the lilies. Minnie wondered if they could not reach 
them with a stick. “Do let me take off my socks 
and wade,” she said to me. 

“T will, I will!” cried Dick, beginning to suit the 
action to the word. “Give us a long stick, girls; 
we'll feel if it’s very deep first.” 

But here I felt compelled to interfere. ‘‘ No, no, 
Dick,” I said, “you must not! the lilies are a good 
way out; I should be afraid of losing you.” 

“Don’t go, don’t go! you might be drowned, dar- 
ling,” said Minnie, clinging to him. 

Then the superb little man of six gave in; but 
I overheard him murmuring that girls were always 
afraid of something. 

The children left the lake regretfully, with many 
a backward glance at the flowers; but I was not 
sorry that the beautiful lily-bud was left to expand 
in peace. The disappointment, in the meantime, 
was very soon forgotten, as this wonderful day held 
another surprise in store for us. 

We were pursuing our way to the house, along 
a path that led through the small shrubbery which 
separated the pleasure-grounds from the flower-garden 
proper, when Laura, who was our leader, stopped, and 
looked round at me. 

“Miss Arden,” she said, “ I believe I hear music.” 

“Oh! I’ve heard that before. It’s the birds,” said 
Minnie. 

“T don’t think so,” persisted Laura ; “that’s not 
the way birds sing.” 

“Perhaps it’s a man in the woods; let’s fight 
him,” said Dick ; but he turned a little paler, and 
kept close to me. 

“Hush ! all of you, for a moment, and let me 
listen,” I said. 

I suppose the children’s voices and the rustling of 
the leaves, and my own thronging visions, had made 
me deaf, up to this, to the music Laura had heard ; 
but now it came to me distinctly. It was far away, 
and it seemed to come from over our heads. Never 
in my life have I heard such an effect. One could 
have imagined that the clear, penetrating notes, sweet 
and thrilling as those of blackbird or thrush, but 
forming themselves into a storied melody such as the 
bird’s song never knows, were dropping down upon us 
from the sky. It moved me strangely, and I was 
not surprised to see the thoughtful little face of 
my eldest pupil take an expression of awe and 
wonder, 

“ What is it, Miss Arden ?” she said, in a whisper. 

“T don’t know, dear,” I answered. “It sounds 
like a woman singing.” 

“ A woman singing in the woods ? 
cried Minnie. 

But Laura did not look satisfied. 


How funny!” 


We went on 


slowly, listening to the music, which seemed now to be 
coming down from the clouds and approaching us. 
When we reached the end of the shrubbery, and came 
out on the terraced flower-garden in front of the house, 
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sharp-eyed Dick, who had recovered from his mo- 
mentary fright, tore off to the opposite side of the 
garden, and came back, breathless, with the news that 
there was a man in the woods, 

“Tsaw him,” he said ; “and I believe he saw me! 
He’s coming !” 

“No doubt he was playing the violin,” I said : “that 
accounts for everything. But Iam afraid we are in- 
truding. If any one is practising in the grounds, the 
place must be taken.” 

I felt, indeed, in an exceedingly awkward position. 
The music had ceased, and the performer, having, no 
doubt, seen Dick, would be making his way to 
the gardens, to find out who we were and what we 
wanted, 

“T wish we had not come,” I said to the children. 
As we had come so far, however, I thought it would 
be more dignified to remain where we were, and 
excuse ourselves as best we could for our intru- 
sion. 

While we hesitated, standing at the top of the 
marble flight of stairs that led from the shrubbery to 
the flower-garden, the musician came into sight. He 
was walking leisurely, looking to this side and to 
that, and evidently enjoying the beauty of the after- 
noon; but when he saw us—we were standing in 
full sunlight, and he was in the shade of the trees— 
he stopped for a moment, and then came rapidly 
towards us across the sunny lawn. 

As for me, I could scarcely speak for surprise. 
There was Mr. Munroe, in his wideawake hat and 
loose coat, with his violin in his hand, the same 
good kind face, the same eager step, the same un- 
worldliness of look and manner. Was it a dream ? 
I asked myself in the first moment of astonishment. 
Had I gone back on the wings of sound to the dear 
old home of my childhood ? Oh, how vividly it all 
came before me ; our rose-beds, the great plane tree 
on the lawn, my dearest father’s face, worn with 
suffering, but peaceful and smiling, as he welcomed 
his helper and friend. 

He came to me with outstretched hand. He must 
have been thinking of the past, too, for his voice was 
tremulous, and his face more agitated than I have 
ever seen it. 

“Ts this really you?” he said when he came up 
with us. “ Who could have expected to meet you 
here 

I answered, as well as I could, that he could 
not be more surprised than I was. I knew he was 
in the neighbourhood, for I had been at church on 
the previous Sunday ; but I did not know he had 
taken up his quarters here. 

“Oh!” he answered, with that kindly smile of 
his, which I remember so well, “you must not 
think I am established here. But Mrs. Green and 
I have made friends, and I know the present agents 
for this property, and as I am a clergyman, and 
therefore supposed to be respectable, I am allowed 
to make use of the grounds. You know I live in the 
village, with neighbours to the right and neighbours 
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to the left, and it is not every one who likes 
music. But if I gave up my violin, I verily believe 
I should have to give up my work. So, whenever I 
can spare a couple of hours or so, I come here and 
practise.” 

“We have disturbed you this afternoon,” I said, 
regretfully. 

“You have disturbed me in a very delightful way,” 
he answered. ‘“ Don’t think 
wish to appropriate this lovely place. 
whose it was ?” he added. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I have been thinking of 
Lady Varley all day. I believe they will come 
back.” 

“So do I,” he answered, heartily, “and before so 
very long.” 

3ut although I had started this topic, I did not 
care to pursue it. I introduced Mr. Munroe to my 
little pupils, and they were delighted when they 
heard that he was the maker of the music which had 
so pleased us all. 3ut Laura looked just a little 
incredulous. She had never heard or seen a violin 
before, and she found it difficult to imagine how such 
wonderful sounds could be brought out of such a 
plain little instrument. I was not surprised at her 
incredulity. 

We finished the afternoon merrily by an impromptu 
tea, for which we had brought all the materials but 
the hot water, in Mrs. Green’s parlour. To their new 
friend the children gave a most cordial invitation, 
and he accepted it, making himself one of us in the 
most charming way. Dick looks upon him already 
as a comrade, and, when we parted at Eversham—for 
he went so far with us, walking by the donkey-car 
—RMinnie wished plaintively that he was her brother, 
and could go home with her. 

When we went in and the children rushed to their 
mother with a story of the delightful day they had 
spent, and how they had met the new clergyman, 
and how he was so pleased (I wonder where they 
had found out that) to see Miss Arden again, I 
thought Mrs. Blake looked particularly pleased and 
interested, 

“We must ask Mr. Munroe to dine with us,” she 
said to her husband. 

“Oh, yes! certainly !” he answered. “Why not 
next Saturday? Miss Fanshawe knows him, does 
she not, Miss Arden ?” 

I replied that Miss Fanshawe was one of Mr. 
“But every one must 
admire him,” I said, “he is so good.” 

Upon this Mrs. Blake looked at me in a somewhat 
perplexing way, but she said nothing, except that 
Miss Fanshawe and Mr. Munroe should certainly 
meet. 

“ T don’t think there is any danger,” she observed 
to her husband, with a smile. 

He begged her to manage things her own way, 
and returned to his paper. 1, in the meanwhile, 
have the happiness of knowing that I shall meet two 
of my best friends in a few days’ time, 


I am so selfish as to 
You know 


Munroe’s many admirers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHAT MR. MUNROE SAID. 


AUGUSTA FANSHAWE is here under this roof, and 
Mr. Munroe has dined with us this evening, and I 
have heard news which has, I do not know why, 
taken me by surprise; and, pleasant as everything 
has been, I am glad and thankful to get away to my 
little room, and to sit down quietly and think. 

Miss Fanshawe arrived by an afternoon train, It 
is Saturday, and our half holiday, so the children and 
I were in our favourite little wood, where, with the 
help of the gardener, we have made ourselves a kind 
of Indian wigwam for shelter from sunshine and 
showers. We had just installed ourselves in it com- 
fortably, and were imagining all sorts of things—that 
we were travellers lost in a wood, that we were Red 
Indians, ranging the prairie, that we had been cast 
away on a desert-island, each of which situations I 
was asked to illustrate by a story, when we saw 
Mrs. Blake, with her visitors, coming through the 
wood, 

Wicked little Dick, whose heart was bent on 
stories, proposed that we should run away and hide ; 
Laura said, with regret, that we should have nothing 
but grown-up talk now, and Minnie tried to make 
me promise not to spend the afternoon with Miss 
Fanshawe. In the meantime we were seen, and our 
retreat was soon invaded. 

* Augusta would come to see you at once, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Blake, kindly, “ and I was sure we should 
find you here.” 

I am afraid my welcome was a little more tremulous 
than it should have been. The sight of Miss Fan- 
shawe’s face recalled all the past; and then she had 
so lately seen Frank ; she knew everything about 
him and his parents, She was gentle, even affectionate, 
in her manner with me. As she expressed her plea- 
sure at meeting me again, and the satisfaction my 
letters had given her, her face lighted up in the most 
marvellous way, and I wondered, looking at her, 
that her beauty had not struck me more when we 
met in Devonshire, 

Now, however, I think I can partially explain 
this. She was unhappy then, dull and _ listless ; 
there was a contrariety in her lot, which she could not 
understand ; she was waiting for something that did 
not come to her. But now her trouble has gone ; 
that for which she was waiting has come, and her 
dull apathy, the result of dissatisfaction with herself 
and the world, has melted away in a happiness too 
deep for words. Yes, I am certain this is the true 
explanation, and I feel thankful now that I answered 
as I did, when, in the fulness of his compassionate 
heart, ny poor Frank came to me, and wished to heal 
my great sorrow by pouring into it the balm of his 
love and devotion. His love was that of a boy—the 
first love that looks so real while it lasts. If I had 
accepted it—if I had suffered myself to be persuaded, 
he and this beautiful woman, whom, I believe, he 
really loves, and his parents and his friends would all 


—all have suffered. Now they are happy, and I~ 
yes, I—am happy too, The way is not very long, 
My dear father said so at the last. A few years, and 
I shall go to him. 


* * * * * * 


Tam afraid what I wrote last night was a little 
morbid, and I am glad, on the whole, I put down my 
pen when I did, for I might have been betrayed into 
writing what it would not have pleased me to read, 
Iam in a happier mood to-day, for I have been to 
morning church, and I have heard one of Mr. Munroe’s 
sermons. I thought it rather strange that he should 
have fixed upon this subject, so peculiarly applicable 
to what I had been feeling. The sermon might have 
served as a pendant to one he preached in our village 
chureh at home, shortly before my dear father’s 
death. That was on sorrow, this was on joy. Then 
he tried to give a reason for the mystery of pain ; 
to-day he claimed for every one a right to be happy. 

There was much that was beautiful in his sermon; 
but that which struck me most, probably as being 
most appropriate to my present state of mind, was 
the reason he gave for so many people leading miser- 
able, and therefore ineffective lives. I shall put 
down the words as nearly as I can, for I wish to 
remember them. ‘“‘ Many of us,” he said, “ are look- 
ing out for some great good, some great happiness. 
So far, that is right. If we only take the true view 
of goodness and happiness, we cannot strive too 
earnestly to obtain them. But let us beware lest, 
in gazing away into the heavens, we lose sight of 
the beautiful small things at our feet. It cannot be 
in vain that the path of life has been strewn by our 
Father with so many common joys, joys that the 
saddest and poorest can share. It cannot be in 
vain that He made the earth beautiful, and little 
children lovely and dear, and friendship charming. 
It cannot be in vain that sacrifice yields a sweet- 
smelling savour of joy, and that to know that by our 
lives, perhaps by our sufferings, the lives of others 
are made more perfect, gives to the true heart of love 
a happiness too deep for words. It cannot be in vain 
that, when all other things fail us, we have in 
ourselves worlds upon worlds of thoughts and 
imaginations, of dreams and memories. 

“No, my friends, no! I say that it is not in vain. 
I say that we were meant to be happy. I say that 
if, in melancholy mourning for what is not, nor ever 
can be, we overlook the joys of our daily life, and see 
nothing around us but desolate darkness, we must 
not blame our God ; we must blame ourselves.” 

That was the lesson for me, and I hope I took it 
to heart. This much, at least, is certain: I find it 
more possible to-day than it was yesterday to write 
out my record of what has been happening and what 
T have heard. 

Mr. Blake proposed to take me and Miss Fanshawe 
for a drive on Saturday afternoon, but the children 
were so downcast at the idea of their half-holiday, 
the first in the list, being interfered with, that I 
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refused the invitation, and they and I were left to 
our own devices until the hour for schoolroom tea. 
Then Miss Fanshawe joined us again, and after- 
wards, while the two younger children went for a 
romp in the nursery, and Laura ran out to her 
father and mother in the garden, we had a pleasant 
little talk about all the things I was longing to 
hear. 

Frank, I hear, is making his way in the most 
extraordinary manner. 
with pride, and this did not astonish me, for it must 
be seldom that so young a man holds a position of so 
much importanee. His uncle, Mr. Mortimer, never 
does anything without consulting him. I do not, 


Miss Fanshawe spoke of him 
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“ And for Frank ?” I said, with a smile. 

“Oh, of course,” she answered, much too lightly, 
I thought, and she added immediately, “ The fact is, 
furnishing that house was a great boon to me. It 
took me out of myself at a time when myself was 
rather a dangerous companion.” 

I ventured to say—I was still feeling my way 
into her confidence—that I hoped it was not the 
case now; but her answer was very wide of the 
mark I had hoped to reach. 

“No,” she said, looking away into space, “I have 
become reconciled, for I know the end.” 

“ Reconciled!” Why did she use so strange ¢ 
word? To the rapture of a love given and returned 
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“He came to me with outstretched hand.”—p. 519. 


however, think this very surprising. Frank was re- 


markable for his clear judgment even asa child, The 
poor boy was very near erring against it once. But 


that no one, except myself, shall ever know. 
that he has taken and 
furnished a beautiful little house in Kensington for 


Miss Fanshawe tells me 


his parents, for whose reception they are all busy 
preparing. 

I confess I did wish her to tell me distinctly that 
she was engaged to Frank, and I laid little traps 
in our talk to catch her. I said, among other 
things, that she must have enjoyed her share in the 
preparation for Frank’s parents. I was thinking of 
what I should have felt under similar circumstances, 
and I spoke, no doubt, with too much emphasis, 
for she answered, seriously 

“Yes ; it is always a pleasure to do anything for 
Lady Varley.” 





one does not need to become reconciled. One meets 
it as that for which the heart, ever since it began to 
This thought was in my 
I felt that 


beat, has been waiting. 
mind, but I dared not put it into words. 
I had already gone too far. 

Presently she began to ask me questions about 
myself. How do I like my new home, the people 
about me, my work? Had I not been pleased to 
find Mr. Munroe here? Would I have any holidays, 
and, if so, what did I propose to do with myself in 
them ? 

When I had answered as well as I could, she said 
that she was not asking on her own account merely, 
for, when she went home, Frank would persecute her 
with questions about me. This made my foolish 
heart leap up for a moment, but I was soon calm 
She said it so lightly—of course, it is a mere 
and even if not, Frank would 
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naturally be interested in his old playmate and 
friend. 

We had not nearly finished all we had to say to 
one another, when Mrs. Blake came in and hurried us 
away to dress, for she had begged that I would form 
one of her little dinner party. As it was to consist 
only of ourselves, Miss Fanshawe, and Mr. Munroe, 
I had no hesitation in complying. 

I was touched, and, at the same time, a little 
amused, by Mrs. Blake’s anxiety about my appear- 
ance. While I was dressing she came to my room 
with some lovely flowers for my hair, which she in- 
sisted upon adjusting for me herself ; she would also 
decorate my dress with lace of her own, and when I 
protested, she seemed so troubled that I could not 
but submit. 

“ Look upon it as a little weakness of mine,” she 
said, in her kind way. “The fact is, I am never 
happy unless the people about me, and especially the 
young people, are looking and feeling their very 
best.” 

By this time Mr. Munroe had arrived, and we 
went down to the drawing-room together. Miss 
Fanshawe was there before us ; she and Mr. Munroe 
were indeed already deep in conversation, but they 
broke it off abruptly when we came in. No doubt 
she was telling him about Frank, in whom they both 
take a deep interest. 

The evening was pleasant and bright, and I ought 
to have been happy. I persuaded myself that I was 
happy, until, the excitement being over, I found my- 
self alone in my own room; but then I was foolish 
enough to sit down and cry. 

Oh, dear! what does it mean? Am I different 
from others ? or is it nature—the nature that God has 
given to His poor women-children—that is striving in 
my heart? Icannot tell! Icannot tell! But some- 
thing within me aches so. All the evening I seemed 
to see my poor Frank. WhenI laughed and sang and 
took part inthe music and merriment of my friends, 
who appeared to be aiming at no better thing but my 
amusement, I could fancy he was reproaching me for 
my fickle heart. It was just as if I was in a warmed 
and lighted room, while he was outside in the cold 
and darkness of a wintry night. 

There! I am glad I have written this piece of 
folly down, for now I can smile at it. Could any- 
thing be more absurd and unreasonable? Frank, 
who is doing so well for himself and his parents, 
who has entered upon a great career, who has 
everything in his favour—Frank out in the cold, 
because I could be happy without him! I must 
have been mad to have permitted such an idea to 
cross my brain. I think one reason for my per- 
sistent thought about Frank is that my friends 
here seem to be anxious that my mind should be 
oceupied with the image of another. Since Mr. 
Munroe’s most successful visit, I have continually 
been called upon to echo his praises. 

He left early on Saturday evening. Mr. Blake 
walked to the village with him, and in the drawing- 
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room the little pean of praise began. Mr. Munroe’s 
good face, his kind expression, his pleasant manner, 
his rare musical gift, his benevolence, his originality, 
all these were severally mentioned, Mrs. Blake said 
that the woman who won the love of such a man 
might count herself fortunate. I thought so too; 
but Isaid nothing. Then I was specially appealed 
to. What was my opinion? Did I not consider 
Mr. Munroe a true hero? (Ah! my hero, so far away, 
struggling for much more than your own life and 
fame, it was of you I thought then, but I dared not 
say so.) 

I thought to end the discussion by saying that, so 
far as I knew, Mr. Munroe was perfect. But even 
this sweeping praise did not satisfy my friends. 

Miss Fanshawe said that perfect people were not 
always interesting. Mrs. Blake corrected her. 

“You mean, those that think themselves perfect,” 
she said ; “but Mr. Munroe is not of that sort. Is 
he Mary ?” 

“Oh, no,” I answered, readily. 

“Then, you really admire him?” she persisted. 

“T admire his character,” I answered. 

“A man’s character is himself,” said Miss Fan- 
shawe; and then, considerably to my relief, the 
conversation dropped. 

I do like and admire Mr. Munroe, and I can never 
forget what he was to my dear father in his last 
days ; but, when I am pressed in this way for my 
opinion of him, a wilful spirit of contradiction rises 
up in my heart, and I cannot say all the good I 
think. His sermon, however, has revived all my 
enthusiasm for him, and I was very patient when 
my friends praised him to-day. I wish, however, 
they would allow me to think of him as a voice—a 
messenger whom God has sent to us. I used to do 
so; and it is a little painful to have my far-away 
beacon light dragged down from its mountain-top, 
and pulled to pieces as if it were a common lamp. 


Miss Fanshawe has gone, and we have fallen 
back into our old ways. I had one rather trying 
day whilst she was with us. She wished, naturally 
enough, to see Varley Park, and Mrs. Blake, who 
knew how much I admired the place, proposed that 
we should have a little pic-nic there. So Mr. Blake 
took holiday, and a note was written to ask if Mr. 
Munroe would join our party, and before lunch on 
Monday we started—some in the donkey-chaise, and 
some in the carriage. I persisted in going with the 
children, though Mrs. Blake wished me to form one 
of the party in the carriage, and Mr. Munroe—a little 
against my will, for I thought that if I were alone 
with the children when I first went into the park, I 
might recover and retain my “ philosophic mind ”— 
chose to walk with us. He said he could easily 
keep up with the donkey, and Mrs, Blake, thinking, 
no doubt, that the arrangement would be particularly 
agreeable to me, gave it the weight of her approval. 
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After all, it was not so distasteful as I thought. 

Mr. Munroe must have a marvellously sympathetic 
nature. This is not the first time during our brief 
acquaintanceship that he has seemed to understand 
what I was feeling, even thinking, without the help 
of words. Throughout our drive to the park, he not 
only refrained from noticing me—he also took the 
care of the children entirely off my hands. They 
were delighted to have him as a companion. He is, 
to begin with, not at all grown-up in his ways. 
This is my sedate little Laura’s remark, and I am 
surprised to think how appropriate it is. He does 
not condescerid to children. He appears, while he is 
with them, to become literally one of themselves. 
But he has, besides, a large and most interesting stock 
of stories. Everything we saw that morning gave an 
opening for one of these tales. He had scarcely 
ended one before he began another, and presently one 
might have imagined that the trees were nodding 
gravely one to the other, and whispering secrets 
about the days when they were young, that the 
flowers by the wayside, and the long autumn grasses 
were chattering, and kissing, and laughing, and that 
the insects and bees, the squirrels and rabbits, the 
partridges in the heather, and the wood-pigeons cooing 
in the tree-tops were playing out their little life- 
drama before us. I confess that I was soon as 
deeply interested as the children, and by the time we 
reached Varley Park, I was so interpenetrated with 
the joyous life of the woods and commons, that I 
had forgotten my own little hour-long sorrows. 

I wish I could have retained this spirit through 
the day; but it was impossible. Several things 
troubled me, and I am afraid, once or twice, I was 
imprudent enough to allow my feeling to appear. 

I did not think Miss Fanshawe was so impressed 
by the place as she should have been, consider- 
ing her peculiar circumstances. No doubt her 
object was to hide her deeper feelings ; but I wish 
she had not put on this veil of flippancy. It 
hut me to hear her express disappointment in the 
place, and quote laughingly Frank’s ideal picture of 
it. If love and hallowing memories have caused 
him to exaggerate to himself the beauty of the 
house where he was born, she should be tender, 
surely, to so amiable a weakness. The situation, 
she said, was dull; the lake (the lovely lake, with 
its swans and lilies) was out of place; the old- 
fashioned terraced flower garden in front of the 
house was formal ; the efforts at landscape garden- 
ing were pretentious and unsuccessful. It just shows 
how differently two pairs of eyes can see. To me 
all this was admirable. 

I became a little warm in advocating the correct- 
ness of my own canons of taste, and Mr. Munroe sup- 
ported me. Mr. Blake was on Miss Fanshawe’s side. 
Mrs. Blake swayed from one side to the other, but 
inclined to the opinion that it was merely a question 
of individual feeling. We had, in fact, a most 
animated discussion over our lunch, which was spread 
under the trees, and near the lake. 
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Aiter lunch, I had to encounter another small 
vexation. It was very small, and but that I was in 
an absurdly sensitive frame of mind, I should not have 
noticed it at all. The whole party seem to be con- 
spiring to throw Mr. Munroe and me together. I 
would have rambled off with the children, as they 
were restless for play, but Laura, who, I am sure, 
from her manner, had been given a hint beforehand, 
gave a sign to Minnie, and saying that they did not 
want me, the three children ran off towards the house, 
followed by Mrs. Blake and the nursemaid. Then 
Mr. Blake asked Mr. Munroe if he would not take 
me to the observatory. 

“There is a pretty view from there,” he said, 
“which I should like Miss Arden to see. Iam not 
a good hand at climbing, or I would take her myself. 
What should you wish to do?” and he turned to 
Miss Fanshawe. 

“12?” she said, starting, as if she had been asleep 
and dreaming. 

“T was asking if you cared to go with Miss Arden 
and Mr. Munroe to the observatory in the Park,” said 
Mr. Blake. “It is a pretty stiff climb.” 

“Then I think I shall remain where I am,” she 
answered. ‘“ Perhaps, if I stare long enough at this 
melancholy water, I shall see some of Mary’s visions.” 

Again the spirit of contradiction possessed me, and 
I was on the point of saying that I also would prefer 
to remain near the lake ; but when I glanced into 
Mr. Munroe’s kind face I saw an expression of anxiety 
there, and, not being able to bear the thought that 
he should misunderstand me, I said nothing at all. 

We wandered away through the shrubberies and 
woods together, and I was soon at my ease again. 
He, at least, had no delusions. He could not have 
been so kind, so frank, so entirely unconscious of 
any difference in our relations one towards the other, 
if he were not what he has always been, my friend 
and nothing more. My friend! He is everybody’s 
friend. How any one can dream that so large a heart 
as Mr. Munroe’s can ever be wrapped up in this single 
and individual love, which, I fear, makes some of 
us selfish, I cannot imagine. His love and service 
are given to humanity. 

Thus I thought while we were together ; but 
when we returned to our friends, and I met curious 
kindly glances from one and another, as if they were 
expecting to hear interesting news, I began to feel 
uncomfortable again. 

I hope—I hope—no one mistakes me. If by any- 
thing I said or did, trouble should come to one 
whom I esteem so deeply as Mr. Munroe, I think it 
would break my heart. But that is impossible. 

They said the other night that the woman who 
won his love might think herself fortunate. That is 
true, and no one can feel it more deeply than I who 
know what he is. But the woman he loves must 
have love to give to him again ; not only admiration, 
not only esteem. This I have not, nor can ever have. 
I trust, however, that the dread which has come to 
me is nothing but a foolish fancy of my own. So far 
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as he and I are concerned, I am sure there is nothing 
to fear ; and when my kind friends see how natural 
we are in our manner one towards the other, they will 
understand us better. 


THE QUIVER. 


flowers, an imaginary bower in the corner of the 
schoolroom, and there we carry on our story-games, 
I believe they are almost pleased with the change, 
which calls their ingenuity into play; and I am 
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“The children were delighted to have him as a companion.”—p. 523. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MARY ARDEN MEETS WITH A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


SINCE Miss Fanshawe left us the days have passed 
away somewhat drearily. There has been a spell of 
dark, dismal weather, and we have been obliged to 
give up, for the present, our study in the woods. I 
have tried to make up for its loss by letting the 
children arrange. with curtains and branches and 


thankful to know that I have so far been able to 
hide from them the fact.that I am feeling a little 
languid and out of sorts. 

With Mrs. Blake I have not been so fortunate. 
She has questioned me about my want of appetite 
and pale face ; and, though I beg her not to notice 
me, and assure her that, as soon as we can get into 
the woods again, I shall be as well as ever, I can see 
I have not satisfied her. 
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J am not surprised, for I am extremely dissatisfied 
—indeed, angry—with myself. I thought I was 
doing so bravely and well. I had settled down in 
my new home. The children’s affection, and the 
sights and sounds of the country, and books and 
music, and my good and wholesome daily tasks 
seemed enough— more than enough for me. 

Then came the sight of Frank’s old home, the 
meeting with Mr. Munroe, recalling so vividly those 
last days at home, and Miss Fanshawe’s visit, and I 
found myself all at sea again, unsettled, restless, 
with a heart, full of vague and foolish longings. 

Sometimes I think that if they would only write 
to me-—if they would tell me of their plans, of Lady 
Varley and Sir Henry settling in London, of Frank’s 
engagement and coming marriage, I should be hap- 
pier, for I should not feel so utterly cast out from 
them. 

But was it not I, after all, who chose this 
silence? Frank wished to write to me, if only on 
indifferent subjects. Ah, 
me! I was mad enough to think forgetting would be 
easy. But it is not. It is not. 
and hear and suffer and enjoy are woven into the 


I would not have it so. 
The things we see 


very tissue of our lives ; they are ourselves, and we 
can no more remove them than we can tear our limbs 
asunder. 

# * * * * * 


I have not written in my book for several days. 
Fine weather has come again in the meantime, and 
the children and I have been out for long rambles, 
over the It is late 
September, and the air is fresh, and we have to keep 
Our talks go 


commons and in the woods. 
moving, but none of us object to this. 
on just the same, as Laura says. 

I got rid of the morbid feelings, which I see I 
I have been 
After a little drawing 
back on the part of the nurse, who began, naturally 
enough, by being jealous of the governess, I have 
Not on a footing of 
I must keep my own place 
there, and recognise her chieftainship. Still, I am 
tolerated, if not encouraged, and now, when I feel 
particularly depressed, I play with the baby, who is 
the dearest little creature in the world, and in the 
light of whose smiles I can almost lose the sense of 
trouble. 

Meantime 


recorded in my book a few days ago. 
trying to keep very busy. 


been admitted into the nursery. 
equality, of course. 


for my benefit, I am sure—Mrs. Blake 
has been getting up some little musical parties, and 
since my services as a piano-accompanist to the voice 
and the violin are constantly in requisition, I am 
Mr. Munroe is 
always invited upon these occasions, and he generally 
comes, and Mr, and Mrs. Blake try still to throw us 
together ; but, as he continues frank and natural in 
his manner towards me, I have ceased to trouble 
myself about my friends’ mistaken views. 

Save for the little break these musical 
parties afford, nothing could be quieter or more un- 


obliged to keep up my practising. 


which 
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eventful than my present life. If I were to write 
down what happened day after day, one record 
would be a repetition of the other. But for this I am 
deeply thankful. I am young in years ; but I have 
lived long enough to know that those quiet times, 
concerning which no history may ‘be told, are the 
best—often the most profitable—of our lives. They 
are like the dull mild days of late winter, when, in 
the darkness of the earth, the dry seeds, which were 
spread broadcast over the land in October, are send- 
ing small roots into the rich dark earth, and thrusting 
up pale green plumelets in search of light and air. 
To the casual observer, such days are wanting in in- 
terest ; to those who, penetrating below the surface, 
can see the green plants growing, they have a certain 
charm which not even the bright days of summer 
possess. 

I wrote those words only three days ago, yet 
already the pleasing monotony on which I was con- 
gratulating myself, and to which I was looking 
forward as likely for some considerable time to be my 
lot, has been broken in upon by a series of surprises. 

The first, though it did not specially concern 
myself, bids fair, by the strong interest which it 
has awakened in me, to write its mark upon my 
life. Mr. Blake says I was impulsive to act as I 
did. Mrs. Blake, while she sympathises with me, 
as I knew she would, seems a little puzzled about 
the possible results of my action. Mr. Munroe, on 
the other hand, has gone with me heartily from the 
beginning, and is doing what he can to help me. 
For my own part, I did not, Iam afraid, consider 
whether what I was doing was prudent or impru 
dent, and so far Mr. Blake is right. I acted on 
impulse. I maintain, however, that my impulse was 
right, and that to fight against it would have been 
the height of folly, if not of impiety. 

If I write down the incident exactly as it happened, 
I shall perhaps be able to understand it better. 

The day before yesterday Mrs. Blake and the chil- 
dren were asked to an afternoon party. 
cluded in the invitation, but, having a slight head- 
ache, I begged permission to remain at home. They 
left at about half-past four, and shortly afterwards I 
The day had been 
stormy, and clouds hung low on the horizon ; but as I 
went on, the evening brightened, until—it was then 
nearly sundown—the sky was alight with brilliant 
colour. 

I was walking away from Eversham, and presently 
I found myself near a little plantation of birches and 


I was in- 


started for a solitary ramble. 


young firs, through which there is a right of way. 
The wood slopes down to a little river, and as it is 
the property of the Blakes’ most intimate friend in 
the neighbourhood, the children and I are free to 
leave the beaten track, if we like, and look for 
flowers or grasses on the river-bank. Seeing from 
where I stood on the higher ground some grand spikes 
of purple loosestrife, I took advantage of my privi- 
lege, crept through the fence, and made my way to 
the brink of the river. 
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Close to the clump of loosestrife which I wished 
to reach, the water-reeds were very thick and high, 
There is something fascinating about beds of reeds 
or rushes. Their flexibility to the slightest wave of 
wind ; their reflections in the water so delicately 
pencilled, and the cool, hissing sound of the breeze 
as it rushes through them, make them, to me at least, 
peculiarly interesting. I stopped on my way to the 
flowers to watch the bed of water-reeds. 

I had not watched them long before it seemed to 
me that at one point they were divided, as if some one 
was lying or sitting amongst them. This surprised 
me, for even when the reeds do not actually grow in 
water, the ground underneath them is wet. Curiosity 
led me to look more closely, and then, somewhat to 
my alarm, there was a sudden movement. I thought 
of poachers, robbers, violent men in hiding from 
justice, and all manner of other disagreeable and 
uncanny subjects; but, meanwhile, I held my 
ground. I have a great objcction to running away 
from anything, while, if I had been seen, to run away 
would have been useless; and, after all, what mischief 
could any one intend to me ? 

The reeds were still in movement. They parted 
presently, close to where I was standing, and I saw 
a strange, wild-looking woman, with scarred face and 
dark, piercing eyes, emerge from them. Her feet and 
the hem of her dress were wet, as if she had been 
walking through water. She was gaunt and haggard, 
and there was in her face an expression of terror and 
wildness that for a moment almost took my breath 
away. 

Involuntarily I started back. She looked at me 
steadily for a few moments, and then, to my surprise 
and dismay, broke into a peal of laughter. 

“So it is not her, after all,” she said——“ her that 
had some right to pry on me.” 

“T assure you,” I answered gently—for I feared 
the poor creature was mad—‘“ that it was far from 
my wish to pry on you. But where are you going ? 
It is late. Surely you do not mean to sleep amongst 
the rushes ! ” 

“T mean to sleep there,” she answered, pointing 
with her forefinger to the tranquil water. “If I’d 
had the heart of a chicken I’d be there now. But I 
haven’t. The strength has gone out of me. Perhaps 
you’d help me, miss.” She caught hold of me by 
the wrist, and fixed her wild eyes upon mine. 
“There ’s a many been trying to help me,” she went 
on, with another of those terrible laughs ; ‘nurses 
and doctors, and good people and bad people, and all 
with their own ends to serve. But none of them all 
has helped me my way.” 

By this time my heart was beating irregularly. 

“Your way was not the right way,” I said, as 
quietly as I could. “I will help you, and, as I know 
nothing about you, I cannot have any ends of my 
own to serve. I will help you if you trust me ; but 
I cannot help you in your way.” 

Her hand, which was as cold as a stone, was still 
grasping my wrist. I laid my other hand upon it, 
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and began to draw her up the bank. She saw what 
I was doing, and tried to drag herself away. 

“Let go!” she cried out fiercely. “I know the 
games of you and such as you. You'll give me up 
to the police as dangerous. They ’ll put me under 
restraint. Ill never see my boy again—never— 
never !” 

Oh! the piteousness of these words ; the agony of 
the haggard, scarred face that was looking into mine, 
It haunts me now. I think to the last day of my 
life I shall see it. 

At the moment I was so bewildered that I knew 
neither what to say nor how to act ; but looking 
back now it is all over, I see even more clearly than 
I did then how difficult my position was. I could 
not leave the unhappy woman alone, with her wild 
heart, in this desolate place. I could not, on the 
other hand, take her by force to where she would 
find shelter and rest. Unless I could succeed in con- 
vincing her that I cherished no designs against her 
liberty, there seemed to be nothing I could do for the 
moment but stand by her. 

Having thought this out hurriedly, I sat down on 
the bank, and asked her to sit down near me. She 
did as I wished, and I think my quietness of voice 
reassured her ; but she still looked shy and strange, 
and kept glancing up the cliff, as if she feared some 
companion of mine might be near. 

I told her I was quite alone—this, I am informed, 
was my first imprudence—I said that I knew the 
wood well, and that I believed it was, at this hour, 
the most solitary place in all the neighbourhood. 

Thinking that the sound of my voice soothed her, 
I went on talking for some time. I asked her no 
questions about herself, and I tried to speak as 
quietly as if there was nothing strange in our meet- 
ing, nothing in any way abnormal in her appearance. 
The talk was of common things— of the trees and the 
flowers, of the bright colours in the evening sky, of 
the multitudinous music of the woods. 

While I spoke, my thoughts were busy. I was be- 
coming more and more interested in the unhappy 
woman, whose strong, expressive face worked pain- 
fully as she listened to me, and I was endeavouring 
to decide what, if I could induce her to trust in me, 
I would do with her. To take her to the Blakes 
was out of the question; the village inn was far 
away, and would not, under any circumstances, be a 
suitable place to house her ; the workhouse, which 
was still further away, seemed even more impossible. 
I went on talking still, for I did not wish that she 
should see how troubled I was ; but my heart grew 
heavier and heavier, 

Then suddenly, when I was on the brink of 
despair, there came to me a thought which was like 
a finger of light, piercing the darkness of my spirit. 

Why was I so troubled? This poor distraught 
creature was the child of our Father in heaven. We 
all belong to Him ; but the sorrowing and deserted, 
those who stumble on the world’s great altar-stair, 
and rise up bruised and bleeding, only to stumble 
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again, are His in a special sense, of which the happy 
know nothing. Another thought followed this. It 
was a thought which in its solemnity and joy was 
almost terrible. For might it not be, I asked my- 
self, that I had been sent by our Father, His mes- 
senger to His child in her agony ? 

Now, whether it was the wonder of these thoughts, 
or whether it was the excitement through which I 
had been passing, I cannot tell; but suddenly my 
voice faltered, I broke down, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

It was not done on purpose. I could no more 
have refrained from tears at that moment than I 
could have kept my heart from beating; but if I had 
thought all day I could not have hit upon a better 
means of gaining my unhappy companion’s con- 
fidence. It was just as if my tears supplied that 
which was wanting to bring us near one to the 
other. 

She stared at me for a few moments, as if in sur- 
prise or awe ; then she came nearer, and took my 
hand. 

“What is it?” she said. “Are you afraid too? 
Don’t you be afraid, my dear ; Ill stand by you.” 

And then she rose to her full height, and stood 
over me, casting defiant glances to the right hand 
and to the left. 

I could not speak, but I put out my hand, and she 
held it in a strong, sinewy grasp. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she repeated. 
before, and I can fight again.” 

I thought, as I looked up at her, standing above 
me in the semi-darkness, that I could imagine her 
fighting, as wild creatures fight when they feel that 
their young are in danger. But, for all her wildness 
and defiant fierceness of expression, I did not, either 
then, when I knew nothing of her, or later, when the 
mischievous village talk came to my ears, feel the 
slightest fear of her. 

For a short time we were silent—she looking 
down upon me ; I trying to repress my tears. Then 
I said— 


“T’ve fought 
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“T do not want you to fight for me. There is no 
one here to fight: we are quite alone. What I wish 
is that you will trust me. Will you not?” 

“Were you crying for me, then?” she asked, fixing 
her black, piercing eyes upon mine. 

“Yes,” I answered, “for you.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

“ Love me,” she cried, “me!” and then she laughed 
a laugh that was bitter to hear. “A pretty thing I 
am for one like you to love! But you don’t mean it. 
Oh! I’ve met benevolent people before, and they 
have all the same talk. They love, they are kind, 
they want to do me good. Do me good!” She threw 
up her lean hands into the air. “It is not true ; it’s 
false. What they want is to do good to themselves ; 
to save their souls by helping me, to make their own 
white, whiter by setting it against my blackness. I 
know, I know! But I laugh at them all. Let them 
save their souls ; let them show the world how white 
they are. It shall not be through me.” 

She had forgotten me ; she was speaking to her- 
self, sounding sadly a note of old anguish, and 
again I was almost in despair. But, as before, I 
trusted to my natural feeling. 

Taking her hand in mine, I said simply, ‘“ Others 
may not have meant it, but I do—I love you ; and, 
by this love that has come, all in a moment, to my 
heart, I believe that the Father of all, Who loves you 
more—oh ! much more than you or I can even con- 
ceive—has sent me this evening to help and comfort 
you. You will come with me, will you not? You 
need not be afraid. Here is my hand on yours, 
Sooner than betray you by word or deed, I would cut 
it off at this moment.” 

I spoke earnestly, and with flowing tears, for I was 
deeply moved. I had a strange feeling as of this life 
being mine, having been given to me to rescue. And 
at last my passion of pity and sorrow moved her. 
Her tears flowed in company with mine ; she could 
resist me no longer—she was won. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE LADY SOPHIA PALMER, AUTHOR OF ‘4 ROUGH SKETCH OF THEBES.” 


MMEDIATELY on our arrival at Assouan we 
went to call on the Mamoor (governor) on our 
way to the bazaars. He was doing business 

under a group of sycamores in front of his house. 
He was not a striking man, but of the heavy 
Turkish type, with dull, glazy eyes. Our wishes 
about the speedy services of the Sheykh of the 
Cataracts were made known through the dragoman. 
The right result was produced, for Hassan Effendi 


Kareem declared that the sheykh should, nolens 
volens, be at our service early on the morrow. We 
then, with the befitting proportion of salaams, 
departed to our haggling in the bazaars, and over 
feathers, kourbashes, beads, and shells we had 
much diversion. The crowd, too, had some ele- 
ments new to us. Bedouins from the great 


African desert, large numbers of darkies from 
Nubia and the Soudan. 
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Back in the Bessie Camac and soon we 
were receiving the Mamoor, who, with true Eastern 
punctuality, returned our visit within three hours. 
He examined our chatelaines, watches, and photo- 
graphs with longing interest, and inquired into 
the minutest details of our relationships. He 
returned the next day at nine in the morning 
to insure the start by his presence. Our own 
crew took refuge in the stern, the Pilot of the 
Cataract posted himself at the helm, the Rhyis 
of the Cataract assumed the command, and about 
fifty men swarmed in the bows. The deck 
was crowded by sleeping partners, old men and 
children, whose only capabilities seemed to be 
picking our chicken bones and eating our scraps ; 
but by their presence they asserted their right to 
some fraction of the blackmail. Soon, on the 
shore, as if from underground, there hopped up 
darkies in swarms, until the sands looked like 
a black-rabbit warren. Then business began: 
chiefly vocal, for our progress was of the slowest, 
and twenty Englishmen could have done more 
than all these Cataract heroes ; but the latter did 
not spare their lungs; and all day they shouted, 
yelled, and jabbered with a vengeance. Their 
Sheykh, an intractable old fellow, haunted our 
boat, and hurled orders pell-mell ; but somehow 
nothing produced much effect, only renewed yells, 
caperings and duckings in and out of the river. 
There these people are in their element, striking 
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and company departed, vowing they could do no 
more, as the gate of the Cataract was blocked by 
another dahabeah. Great was our disgust when 
one of our party returned from an independent 
sally, and expressed his disappointment at our 
non-appearance at Philoe, a twenty minutes’ walk 
by the shore. He had seen two boats sail through 
the gates, and had waited in vain for ours. Much 
use had the Mamoor been! However, next day 
the yelling began early, and it is said two hundred 
men came to our assistance. 

The Cataract, be it said, is of a very gradual 
ascent ; the water flowing in a_ tremendously 
strong current, which is broken by the rocks 
scattered about in groups, round which the river 
whirls, now in the maddest dance, then further 
on quieting down somewhat, in and out the 
eddies go, until again they quicken and whirl 
off furiously. 

The real work of crossing the Cataracts con- 
sists in pioneering among the rocks, poking off a 
sandbank, or saving the masts from concussion, 
At one moment all seems plain sailing, at the 
next the darkies plunge frantically into the 
water to rescue the ropes from entanglement, or 
detachments of men are posted on rocks at 
intervals, and the tracking rope is thrown from 
group to group. 

At last we were clear, and at sunset on the 
third day we sailed up to Phile. Beautiful I 


























IN THE DESERT BETWEEN ASSOUAN AND PHIL. 


out in a paddling fashion, hand over hand, using 
a small log as a raft, which they fasten between 
their legs, or on which they lie. The second 
day’s work lasted two hours, when the Sheykh 


thought it as I looked at it from the opposite 
shore ; the temple called Pharaoh’s Bed in the 
foreground above the flight of steps, down which 
one fancied the priestesses coming to draw the 
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gacred water; the great Pylons to the further 
right, here and there a palm, the banks green 
with lupin and veitch, and beyond was the moun- 
tain as background to the whole. “ Hideous,” 
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the colouring is always much exaggerated, often 
entirely imaginary, and, more often than not, 
actual ruin is restored in the engraving, and 
palms are added for effect where they have never 


























PHILG, 


cried a fellow traveller, who saw it first from the 
other side in a blaze of sun at midday instead 
of sunset, the rocks and buildings seemingly of 
one colour, the ruined Coptic village in all its 
dusty, dreary meanness, instead of the groves 
and grass of his dreams, and “those everlasting 
Pylons which, when you have seen one, you 
have seen all.” 

Beautiful or hideous, we were so happy in 
Philee and its surroundings that we would gladly 
have spent many days there instead of only two, 
and joyfully we returned to it a month later, and 
when those of our party, who had dreamt of 
groves of palms springing from a Cheshire 
meadow, had recovered from the shock of disap- 
pointed expectations, they began to love Phile 
for itself, as it was; though to the end they 
declared it bore no resemblance to the Philce of 
“book-makers ” and artists ; and although I do 
not agree as regards Phile, I think there is a 
just cause of complaint against most of the more 
recent authors and authoresses who have written 
about Egypt. Not, perhaps, so much for what 
they have said as for what they have used in 
illustration ; it would not be unfair to say that 
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existed within the memory of man. Asa imatter 
of fact, there is generally much ruin and débris 
surrounding most of the temples; the hierogly- 
phics are full of interest, and wonderfully clear. 
And the colours, wherever they have escaped the 
plague of squeeze-takers, are fresh and vivid ; 
red, turquoise, blue, yellow, green, but they are 
never raw and glaring as book-plates lead one to 
expect. If preferred, these illustrations might 
still be given in their supposed pristine glory, 
but it would be as well if it were made clear 
that they are not so now, at any rate as a 
whole. 

And in truth the touches of time are very 
kindly ones ; and in Egypt, more than anywhere, 
Time has innovated very gently, and but for the 
injudicious zeal of most lovers of Egypt, all who 
go there would marvel that so much has remained 
through the thousands of years which have 
obliterated man’s mark in other lands. Yes, let 
Egypt speak for herself ; she needs no apology, 
with her past and her present, her art and her 
river, she reigns a queen, and for her future let us 
desire abundant education and irrigation, and 
then in time she shall be all that she may be. 









WHAT THE “QUIVER” 


SHE records of the 
life-work of brave 
and good men 
are but seldom 
ablaze with the 
story of trium- 
phant successes, 
or grand feats 
of heroism  stir- 
ring the world’s 
pulse to fever- 
heat; the toil 
has full often 
been undertaken 
in a humble way 
in the dark cor- 
ners of the earth, 
and the increase 
has scarcely been 
seen of men, but 
none the less cer- 
tainly has it been there, benefiting not only mere 
individuals, but the community at large. The 
greatest good is not achieved by sudden out- 
bursts of zeal or by phenomenal efforts—these 
are but meteors flashing across the horizon— 
but by earnest, unpretentious agencies, whose 
work, though silent, is continuous, and whose aid 
is always at hand in time of need—these are fixed 
lights in the firmament, whose rays are ever to 
be depended upon. So works the minister or 
missionary in his crowded and poverty-stricken 
district ; so labours the doctor in the hot-beds of 
vice and disease ; so toils the missionary among 
the hostile heathen in foreign lands ; and so work 
the lifeboat crews on our dangerous British coasts. 

Thank God for it, it is but seldom that any 
one of our lifeboats is called upon for some 
gigantic effort ; it is not often that a single boat 
must put forth through the raging surf and 
towering billows, returning with its precious 
freight of human life, only to face the peril again 
and again on its errand of mercy and love ; it is 
but rarely that the seal of self-sacrifice is set upon 
both boat and crew, and that neither is seen of 
men again, nor will be till that great day when 
the sea shall give up her dead. And yet the 
lifeboats are ever ready for the work required of 
them, however urgent may be the need ; and the 
record of lives saved—even though it be but one 
here and two there—makes a goodly tist, pleasant 
to look upon. Let us pick up a few threads of 
the life-story of the Quiver lifeboats, that our 
readers may judge for themselves what are the 
claims of these boats to the support of all those 
who strive to follow in the Master’s footsteps, 
“ going about doing good.” 
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Starting with the Margate boat, we find that in 
December of 1868, during a fierce storm of wind 
and rain, signal guns were heard from the light- 
ship in the Prince’s Channel, and the lifeboat 
putting off discovered a sloop on the Girdler 
Sands, in imminent danger of breaking up, 
After repeated efforts, the lifeboat got alongside, 
the vessel was boarded, press of canvas was put 
on, and the sloop was got off the bank and 
towed into Margate, the crew of five men being 
saved, 

InFebruary of 1869, five men were saved from 
a schooner that went ashore near Margate jetty ; 
and in the following month the crew of four men 
were rescued from a barge in distress off the 
coast. In September of the same year the crew 
of five men were saved from a schooner which 
had lost both her anchors and most of her sails, 
and which was in danger of breaking up. 

About half-past three o’clock on the morning 
of the 25th of January, 1871, while the wind was 
blowing strongly from the east, and during a 
heavy snowstorm, the brig Sarah of Sunderland, 
bound from that port to Southampton with coal, 
and having a crew of six men on board, struck on 
the Margate sands. The wreck was not observed 
from the shore until about noon, the hull of the 
vessel being under water ; as soon, however, as it 
was noticed, the QuIVER lifeboat was immediately 
launched, and proceeded to the spot, when it was 
found that the crew of six men had taken refuge 
in the foretop. With some difficulty, on account 
of the heavy sea running alongside the wreck, 
the men were rescued; two of the poor fellows, 
however, were severely frost-bitten in the legs, 
and their removal to the lifeboat was attended 
with no little danger. However, all were brought 
safely ashore, and happily the two injured men 
recovered under the medical treatment which they 
at once received. 

Only a fortnight later, about ten o'clock at 
night, during a strong gale, a vessel was observed 
burning a tar-barrel as a signal of distress, she 
apparently being on the Walpole Rock. The life- 
boat was at once taken along the shore on her 
transporting carriage to the lee-side of the Long- 
nose Rock, was launched through a very heavy 
surf to the vessel, over which the sea was then 
breaking, and the crew of nine men were safely 
taken off. On this occasion the horses which 
drew the lifeboat on its carriage, although used 
to the work, could hardly be induced to take the 
boat to the water’s edge, so strong was the wind, 
and so heavy were the rollers setting in, and at 
times completely covering them. 

At 10.30 p.m., on the night of the 18th of 
March, 1873, the lifeboat was transported two 
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WHAT THE “ QUIVER’ 


miles by land in answer to signals of distress from 
the Zongue lightship. The boat was then 
launched, and succeeded in reaching the light- 
vessel, from which she brought on shore seven 
men, part of the crew of a wrecked brig. Then, 
hearing of another vessel in distress, the boat en- 
deavoured to reach her, twice crossing the sands, 
but the tide having changed, all efforts were 
unavailing. It was not till 8 am. that the 
lifeboat’s men regained the shore, having been 
out all night. 

At midnight, two days later, during a storm of 
snow and hail, a Norwegian barque was wrecked 
outside the sands, and another lifeboat having 
failed in its errand, the Quiver set out. After 
some time the men were successful in boarding 
the wreck, and at 7 am. landed all hands, 
consisting of the master, his wife, two children, 
and the crew of eight men. 

Passing on to 1877, we find that at 9.30 p.m. 
on the 24th of November, during a stormy gale 
increasing to a hurricane, with heavy squalls of 
rain and sleet, and a high sea, the boat was 
launched in reply to signals of distress, and pro- 
ceeded amongst the vessels—from fifty to sixty— 
in the roads. The barque, in response to whose 
signals the crew had first started, was found to be 
the //ero, of North Shields. She had parted from 
one anchor, and was dragging the other, and 
striking the ground every minute. After her 
crew of fifteen men had been taken into the life- 
boat, the rescue being accomplished with great 
difficulty and danger, the vessel parted from her 
second anchor, and continued to beat in on the 
beach. One success achieved, the boat proceeded 
to the aid of another vessel which was exhibiting 
signals of distress—a brigantine from Weymouth 
with a crew of seven men. Two of the lifeboat 
men were put on board the vessel to run her into 
a place of safety, and as it was now a moonlight 
night, the lifeboat went on ahead and showed a 
course. In this way Whitstable was safely 
reached about four o’clock the next morning. It 
was not till 3.30 in the afternoon that the life- 
boat arrived at her station once more, having 
been on duty for no less than ezghteen hours. 
Needless to say the crew suffered most severely 
from exposure. 

In February, 1881, an American barque went 
ashore on the shingles near the 7ongue lightship. 
The crew of the Margate surf-boat, and some 
smack men, were on board, and the captain not 
thinking it advisable to leave his vessel without 
making every effort to save her, employed all the 
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Ten 


crews to lighten her and try to get her off. 
of the lifeboat men went on board the barque, 
and the lifeboat lay by to render assistance in 


case the vessel should suddenly break up. 
Eventually the barque was floated, and proceeded 
to London, with twenty-one Margate men on 
board working at the pumps. 

Early in the morning of the 28th of October, 
1882, the lifeboat was successful in rescuing two 
men from the rigging of a barge which ran ashore 
opposite Birchington. These men were terribly 
exhausted, having been exposed to the fury of the 
gale for more than twelve hours. 

The records of the QuiveER lifeboat at Queens- 
town, near Cork, are not so numerous, but the 
work done has been of no small value, and many 
lives have been saved by its agency. Thus, in 
October, 1879, when a yacht was in dire distress 
off Cork Head, having been dismasted, and 
having lost rudder and both anchors, the lifeboat 
set out to the rescue, and saved the crew of three 
men. In March, 1881, a brigantine was in 
danger off Ballycroneen, but by the help of the 
lifeboat crew, both vessel and men were brought 
safely into port. Again, as late as the 12th of 
March, this year, during a strong gale, the 
services of the boat were demanded at Roche’s 
Point, where a vessel had gone ashore, the sea 
being too heavy even for the whaleboats there 
to get alongside her. The lifeboat was at once 
launched, reached the brigantine--the Septimius, 
of Belfast—and rescued the captain and three men. 
One of the crew had been previously brought ashore 
by the rocket apparatus, and another had been 
landed in a whaleboat. 

Space will not permit to trace some of the 
doings of the third Quiver lifeboat, stationed at 
Southwold, in Suffolk, but enough has been said 
to show what good work is being done. These 
are but bare records of actual facts—unaccen- 
tuated by harrowing descriptions of the sufferings 
of the shipwrecked mariners—but for this very 
reason they ought to appeal all the more strongly 
to the sympathies of every one of us. 

By the liberality of readers of the QuIvER, a 
new boat has been purchased to replace the old 
one at Margate, and we shall yet hope to see : 
sufficient fund in hand to endow at least one of 
the three lifeboats associated by name with the 
readers of the Quiver. We feel assured, from 
repeated past experiences of our readers’ gene- 
rosity—of their true philanthropic liberality— 
that they will not allow any of their own life- 
boats to founder for want of funds. 










T is the festival week in Milborough, 
and to the careworn toilers in that vast 
workshop, where beauty is as unknown 
as the sight of unfolding leaves or the 
sound of the song of birds, the great 
triennial festival comes like a veritable 
gift of God. To these sons of Adam, 
who seem to have inherited only his 
curse, come hours when memories of 
Paradise revisit them on wings of melody, 
and the black, busy town lies hushed and enchanted 
under the spell of a conductor's baton. 

For one week out of every hundred and_ fifty-six 
the souls that have lost their birthright of nature’s 





free and abundant beauty, may come and drink that 
royal wine out of the cups of Art. For this one 
week the sordid and the commonplace shall be over- 
laid with “ patines of bright gold ;” the dumb and 
inarticulate longings that underlie the dust and 
stain of daily life shall find a voice, though it may 


be only a gush of unbidden tears ; and men shall 





understand why there are songs in heaven, since 
song can make a heaven even of an earth like 
theirs. 

It is not in the side-galleries of the great Town 
Hall, where a languidly critical audience lounges and 
flirts, and whispers criticisms of the soloists that 
full appreciation of the festival is to be found, 

It is in the dense masses in the Great Gallery that 
have paid the price of a meal for admission, and stood 
with dogged perseverance three hours to secure a 
good place. It is in the breathless crowd outside, 
following the score of “Comfort ye” with patient 
fingers, yearning, straining ear and nerve, as the high 
note approaches that must float through those open 
windows. Hush! that was E; but a G is coming. 
A eab is coming, too, rattling along with noisy wheels, 
and threatening to mar the critical moment. But the 
cabman, meeting that sea of half furious, half im- 
ploring faces, checks his horse an instant while the 
tide of harmony rolls clear and high, and falls in 
golden spray on the thirsty crowd without. Then it 
drops to something that is almost silence, and only a 
confused hum of instruments is heard. That, at least, 
is what it appears to the young man in the cab; but 
to the listening crowd, with that precious score before 
them, it seems impossible that they do not actually 
hear, that they are only following, with eager ima- 
gination, the swell of horn, and bassoon, and ophi- 
cleide, the roll and boom of drum, the soft breathings 
of flute and clarinet, the spring and soar, and inef- 
fable sweetness of violins. 

Arthur Delanoy, driving from one station to another, 
and conscious that longer delay will lose his train, 
cannot find it in his heart to hurry his driver. Let 
him go softly, at the foot-pace that will lose the train, 
rather than lose for these hungry, famishing men 
and women, the crumbs from the banquet of sweet 
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sounds on which their starved souls are feasting ! 
He laughs a little, under the moustache that hides 
an almost too sensitive mouth, at his own touch of 
sentiment, and suddenly determines to give up his 
train, and go and hear for himself the great oratorio 
whose mere echoes can so move and sway the hearts 
of men, 

He jumps out, a lithe, active, strong - limbed 
young giant, with soft brown hair, and eyes that 
are dark and wistful as a woman’s, and flings the 
driver his fare ; and the empty cab rattles away, 
going, some of the people think, over their very 
heart-strings, for the great soloist is singing “ Every 
valley,” and they are wild and mad to hear. 

The seats are all taken, of course, but Mr. Arthur 
Delanoy knows the secret of the Golden Key, and 
a double fee soon finds him standing-room in a corner 
of one of the side galleries. It is too near the or- 
chestra for comfort, but is in the most fashionable, 
and, therefore—the box-keeper considers—the best 
part of the hall. 

Mr. Delanoy is quite insensible to this. The wealth 
and fashion of Milborough do not appeal to him nor 
suit his taste, and he turns indifferently from the 
two or three pretty girls whom his entrance has 
disturbed, and who are glancing at him with not 
unnatural curiosity, and, leaning back against the 
wall, gives his attention to the music. It is so 
long since he heard an oratorio, and life has come to 
look so different to him since then. He remembers 
the last time only too well, thinking rather unreason- 
ably that a good memory is quite as often a curse asa 
blessing, and wondering what fatuous folly induced 
him to come in here this morning, here where he 
cannot but remember what it would be so much 
wiser to forget. 

For it was at a festival that he saw her last, a fes- 
tival not amongst the smoke and grime and roar of 
Milborough, but in one of the fair cities of the 
Three Choirs, where the voice of Praise ascends to 
heaven from the very homes of Prayer; a festival he 
will never forget, for to him it was made a “ thing 
ot beauty and a joy for ever” by the fair sweet face 
of Viola Greville. It is long ago now—a space of 
two whole years, which counts for much in the 
calendar of youth—but he has never been able to 
hear music since without thinking of her, without 
seeing the fair pure face with its deep blue eyes and 
wealth of rippling hair, without hearing the marvel- 
lous voice that even in speech was sweeter than the 
song of others, and that is a singer's somewhere in 
the wide world now. 

So much he knows of her, and no more. He had 
gone back to college after the festival that Viola's 
beauty had seemed to crown and set apart as a very 
flower and queen of festivals, and when he came 
home at Christmas she was gone. 

There had been a crash, and a sale at “The 
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Cedars,” and the place was let to strangers, and no 
one knew what had become of the Grevilles. 
“There was something shady about it,” his father 
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if the ground were swaying under his feet, and the 
room turning dizzily round. “ And Viola ?” 
They could tell him nothing but that she had gone 
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“He came and watched her as her needle went to and fro.”—p. 535. 


had told him, “I never knew exactly what, but I 
understand Greville’s hands were not quite clean. 
Anyway, people said so, and I believe it broke his 
heart. He never held up his head, and refused to 
see any of his old friends.” 


“ And Viola?” the yvoune man had asked, feeling as 





“T’d have taken her as governess for little Tottie, 
. Delanoy. “She wasn’t to blame, at any 


with her father from the wreck of their home, say- 
ing proudly that while she had a voice, at least they 
need not starve. Help had been offered them, and 
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rate ; but, no, she was quite determined to go with 
her father ; and from that hour to this, we ’ve neither 
seen nor heard anything more of them.” 

“YT should think not,” said Arthur, shortly. He, 
at least, understood the proud, unrelenting silence. 
Neither Viola nor her father were likely to receive 
alms from those who thought any stain of shame or 
fraud lay upon them ; and had not his father said, 
‘There was something shady about it ?’” 

Very likely there was, but not with the innocent 
virl, or the scarcely less innocent man, whose dreamy, 
unpractical ways were the jest of the neighbourhood, 
and whose confiding disposition rendered him so liable 
to be imposed upon. 

Arthur said no more about it—what good could 
talking do ?—but he never got over the blow. It was 
a year now since he left Oxford, and he was sup- 
posed to be reading for the Bar, but there was no 
heart in his work and little hope in his life. He 
knew now—now that it was too late-—that his heart 
and his hopes had both lain in Viola Greville’s fair 
girlish hand. Why had he never found courage 
to tell her so before she passed out of his life for 
ever ? 

And then he roused himself as the opening strains 
of the chorus, ‘ For unto us,” rose softly in the great 
hall. A great leader was conducting, and the trebles 
opened very softly indeed. The instruments were 
hushed to faintest pianissimo, and the voices soared 
sweet and high, as the lark’s song soars above the 
carol of the hedge-row birds, 

It seemed almost possible to distinguish voices, 
and Arthur’s heart suddenly thrilled, as a girl’s pure 
soprano rang out close beside him. He turned and 
looked, and the sudden clash and swell of sound 
seemed like the voice of a prophet. ‘ Wonderful !” 
sang six hundred voices as the voice of one, and the 
whole vast orchestra responded with infinite notes of 
brass and string and dulecet pipe and flute. 

It was wonderful, for there—not three yards from 
him, with a sudden sunbeam lighting her golden 
hair, and tears of pent emotion and an artist’s 
rapture in her eyes—was Viola, Ais Viola, singing 
in the great chorus as perhaps the angels sing in 
heaven. 

She did not see him, did not even look his way 
till the chorus was nearly over, and then it seemed 
as if some mysterious power, some sympathy too fine 
for analysis, drew her eyes to his, and a great peace 
fell upon his soul. ‘ Peace!” The chorus was 
ending, and the divine word was echoing through the 
hall, but there was a little confusion in the orchestra, 
for a girl had fainted with that word upon her lips, 
and aman, looking a little wild, had vaulted over 
the barrier, and knelt by her side. They took her 
out, and he followed, but only to be confronted by a 
feeble, shabby old man in a threadbare coat, who 


lifted a napless hat, and replied to his eager greeting 
with chilling coldness, 

“ Thank you, thank you, Mr. Delanoy ; we shall do 
very well now. My daughter is reviving. There is no 





need to trouble you further, T have the honour to 
wish you good morning.” 

“ But I may come and see you, Mr. Greville—you 
and Viola?” cried Arthur. “ Viola, you will ‘not 
turn away from me like this? At least tell me 
where you live.” , 

But they were already gone, disappearing dow) 
some passage his unfamiliar eyes had failed to mark, 

The young man looked after them with a white 
bewildered face, and some one took pity on his pain, 

“ Number eight, Austin Road,” said a girl standing 
by. “ They keep theirselves to theirselves, but I said 
I’d find out where they lived, and I done it.” 

Arthur thanked her, and went out into the patient 
crowd, standing with their open books in the hot 
August sun ; and asking his way of one and another 
in the dusty streets, found himself at last at No. 8, 
Austin Road. 

“Mr. Greville ain’t at ’ome,” said the untidy gir] 
who answered the door, “but Miss Vi'ler’s up. 
stairs.” 

She clattered up slipshod, and, briefly announcing, 
“A gent to see yer, Miss Vi'ler!” opened the door, 
and retreated with a giggle. 

It was a poor little carpetless room, with a high, 
old-fashioned window, veiled by dingy dimity cur- 
tains. In the instant of pausing in the doorway, he 
took in all the commonplace details—the second-hand 
bureau against the wall, with its ragged little stuffed 
bird in a square glass case ; the black-framed Serip- 
ture prints, the gaudy table-cover, the common chair 
on which Viola was sitting. 

And then she turned, and saw him, and stood up, 
with a white, proud face, in which no welcome 
shone. 

“T hear that Mr. Greville is out—may I come in, 
and wait for him?” he asked, humbly—more humbly 
than if he had found her in a palace, with belted 
knights on guard. 

She was so poor, and so much alone, this sweet, lost 
love of his, and all the chivalry of his nature went out 
to do her homage, and to restrain voice and eye before 
her. Coming along through.the long, hideous streets, 
that grew narrower and meaner as he went, he had 
told himself that he would lose no time in making 
known his love; but he found himself suddenly 
tongue-tied and fettered by the accidents of her posi- 
tion that would have given confidence to a lower- 
natured man. It was so strange to him to see her 
amidst these humble surroundings—so strange and so 
intolerable that, when he had asked if she was better, 
and wondered at the flush that mounted to her brow 
as she answered, ‘“ Certainly—it was only the heat,” 
he could hardly find a word to say. The weather and 
the Festival were soon exhausted ; any topics are 
soon exhausted when one of the interlocutors answers 
“ves” and “no” in a level voice, and sits persistently 
sewing. He had bought a flower as he came along, 
acreamy spray of myrtle that appealed to him from 
a florist’s window with a hundred memories of her old 
home, and of happy loiterings in the corner of the 
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creat conservatory, where the myrtles grew ; but 
though she smiled and thanked him, she laid it down 
indifferently, and went on with her work. 

He came and watched her as her needle went to 
and fro, leaning on the table, and wondering if she 
would ever look up. 

“Tt is very pretty,” he said, touching the delicate 
fabrie she was sewing; “is it your dress ?” 

“Mine! oh no! It is for a lady I work for.” 

If he had received a blow straight between the 
eyes it would have been less of a shock than this 
calm reply. His dumb horror somehow made itself 
felt, and she lifted her eyes with a sad little smile. 

“Do not mind so much,” she said, gently. “It 
was better than Jetting Aim want. And it is at least 
honest,” she added, bitterly, with a flash of her eyes 
that seemed to pierce his heart. 

“Viola!” he cried, “is it possible you faney I 
think that—— Don't I know him too well? Don’t 
Iecare too much for him—and for you 

There was a quiver on the sweet sensitive lips, but 


9” 


she only said, very low— 

“Your father thought so.” 

“ Are his sins to be visited on me?” cried Arthur, 
passionately. “Does it matter what he thinks? 
Does it matter what any one thinks to you and to 


me? We know your father is incapable of wronging 
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any one. And, Viola, there must surely be papers, 
documents somewhere that would show it.” 

“ Yes,” she cried, eagerly, “ I always thought so. I 
am sure of it. But his head gets confused, and I do 
not know enough to help him.” 

“ But I do,” cried the young man, joyfully. “ Only 
give me the right to help him, to work for him, and 
I will not rest till his good name is restored.” 

And Viola did not refuse. 

When she stood up in the chorus that night, a 
spray of myrtle was on her breast, and in her heart 
was a “Hymn of Praise” that went straight up to 
heaven with her song. 

A year later Arthur’s efforts were crowned with 
success, and Mr. Greville’s innocence was conclusively 
proved, 

And then, and then only, Viola became Arthur 
Delanoy’s wife. 

“Not that I minded for myself, dear,” she said, 
“but [could not bear to bring a stain upon your 
name.” 

There was no fear of that All the world 
knew that the fraud had Jain with others, and Mr. 
Greville lifted his head once more among his fellow 


now. 


men, 
“Only never forget, father,” said Viola, “that he 
believed in you before he knew.” 
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T is a solemn thing to be the 
holder of what we call “a 
gift from God,” a some- 
thing deposited in our 
nature at our very birth, 
in which our parents, in- 
deed, may have had some 
share, yet which does not 
come from them. There 
it is, a mystery within 
us, an impulse, a power 
which may be fostered 
and cherished from the 
beginning, but which will 
somehow assert itself, 
even if it be trampled on 
and neglected, nay, which 
sometimes seems, like some plants, to thrive best 
under conditions which might be thought to be 
unfavourable. 

If there be any possession in the world which 
more than another should make its owner 
ponder, ‘‘ How can I set this to serve the great 
Giver?” it is the possession of these mysterious 
faculties which men call “ gifts,” 
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For of all other possessions, these show most 
plainly that they do not belong to him who 
holds them, and that he does not hold them for 
himself. 

He must share them with others, or they will 
perish—will become absolutely non-existent. He 
may use them or mis-use them for others; do good 
with them, or evil, but he must share them. A man 
cannot be a poet, or a painter, or a dramatist, or 
a philosopher all to himself. He cannot know 
that he is such without the answer in the eyes and 
ears and minds of his contemporaries, any more 
than a man can know the features of his natural 
body unless he beholds them in some mirror, be 
it a loving eye, a Venetian glass, or a silent pool. 

And this, at the outset, should teach the gifted 
to cultivate the virtue in which their gift should 
be safely enfolded, like a fine gem strongly set in 
refined gold—the virtue of humility. They are 
not really lifted above their fellows because they 
can speak, or paint, or sing, and the others 
cannot. The spirit of art dwells wherever any 
thrill beneath its influences. The soul of every 
man is “ gifted,” only not yet his head or his 
hands, Most of us must stand in the world like 
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mute musical instruments. When the player 
touches a chord in one, the same chord responds 
more or less faintly in all; they, too, could be 
played upon, and shall be, in due time. 

Now the very first and by far the greatest 
service which genius can render to the world is 
to take care that this wonderful gift of expression, 
which makes it the master of all hearts, by being 
the revealer of their secrets, shall not be like a 
golden key held by unclean or unsteady hands. 
Some people think it is a sound principle not to 
look too closely upon those whom we wish to 
admire, because there is an old cynical proverb 
that ‘“‘no man was ever a hero to his valet,” 
which simply means that very few heroes have 
been so fortunate as to have another hero for 
valet, since none are ever rightly appreciated 
except by their equals, or at least by those who 
have some strain of equality about them. It 
must be a vulgar mind indeed which values a 
great man less because it sees—what it might have 
always understood—that he wants his dinner or 
does not like the cold, or gets tired or even cross, 
or has a few prejudices or prepossessions which 
are not subject to the rule of pure reason. If he 
had not such weaknesses, he would not be 
human, and would be of no value or significance 
—except as a curiosity—to other human beings. 
Those who stand aloof from master minds, for 
fear their hero-worship should be shaken by such 
trifles as these, show at once how puerile it is. 
ut what of those who stand aloof lest they 
should be driven away by deeper defects? Are 
they not as cowardly and as foolish as he would 
be, who carried some coins in his purse, and 
feared to examine them in case he proved their 
baseness? Does he have any comfort in his 
ignorance? And what loss of comfort that igno- 
rance may cost him ! 

But let even this cowardly cynicism prove to 
the gifted of how much importance it is that 
“ their life practise more than their tongue saith,” 
if not in actual attainment, at least in earnest 
endeavour, A genius must patiently remember 
that no man can do better than be good, and that 
if a man does aught beautifully or powerfully, 
yet is not good himself, it is as if a piece of gold 
was offered by an infected hand—the value of the 
coin is not absolutely lessened, but whoso touches 
it is apt to carry away a taint. The young, 
the thoughtless, and the easy-natured grow 
to think lightly of vices which they try to 
tolerate and even to excuse in those who command 
their admiration at other points, and so genius 
becomes the basest of traitors, taking gifts from 
the great M: aster and using them as bribes in His 
Adve ‘rsary’s service, 

It must be remembered that a man’s actions 
and habits must interpenetrate his thoughts and 
imaginations. If the former be careless, base, 
or wicked, the carelessness, baseness, or wieked- 
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ness will be so far present in the latter, 
possibly most subtly when he least suspects or 
wishes it. 

What should we think of a man, who received 
a beautiful gift from his sovereign, and instead of 
carefully setting it up in a cabinet, allowed it to 
lie on the floor, with dust and damp marring its 
delicate beauty ? 

In this same interest, the gifted, while kee} ving 
their lives and hearts clean and true, ree 
furthermore be specially studious in following 
Paul’s advice to take account of “ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are reverend, 
whatsoever things are just, W hatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are gracious.” The 
greatest mind is not above the tee ation of 
the smallest detail of conduct. It has been truly 
said, “that a soul occupied with great ideas best 
performs small duties.” They should always 
remember that because they mar Be exceed some 
of their fellows at one point, they have no claim 
to indulgence if they fall beneath thei at others, 
and that eccentricity is no sign of greatness, how- 
ever often it may be one of its defects. This does 
not mean that the gifted must invariably follow 
conventional standards of conduct and behaviour; 

far from it. They must do whatever they feel 
convinced is right—whether it be something 
which is to be done for the first time in the 
history of mankind, or whether it be in the most 
levelled groove of custom. For we have no 
right to think that in a world of progress, 
goodness is non-progressive. There is some 
distance between the grandest of the nomadic 
patriarchs who preceded Moses, and the true 
gentleman who follows Christ ; and every step of 
that distance has been marked out by the foot- 
print of One who dared to see a new and better 
ideal of life. 

It is a safe rule not to do things unlike other 
people without having a sound reason for so 
doing, never to be odd from mere wilfulness, 
sensationalism, or carelessness. And we may re- 
mark that to set before oneself as one’s aim the 
seeking out of the right, and then doing whatever 
it may be, and the searching out the wrong that 
it may be avoided, is the surest way to escape 
common-place, and to shape the humblest destiny 
into a distinguished career, which shall be unlike 
its fellows only as a glorious statue is unlike the 
weary, bowed-down men who crowd around it, 
grateful for its manifestation of the possibilities 
of their own cramped or distorted forms. 

If there is any good cause which is not yet 
popular, or which is absolutely unpopular, let the 
gifted consider it. It claims their help ; because 
they have freely received, they must fearlessly 
give. They must not consider whether their 
own name and fame will win or lose in such a 
battle for the Kingdom of God. The less they 
think about their own reputation the better, 
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Solomon has one proverb expressly for them: 
“For men to search out their own glory is not 
glory.” They must not be held back by any fear 
lest they be suspected of promoting their own 
interests under the cover of zeal or benevolence. 
They have to go on, like Paul, “through good 
report and through evil report.” 

The gifted have the true dignity of the human 
race in their hands. Whatever their birth, they 
are free to pass from rank to rank, to be claimed 
by none, but to belong to all. And while they 
should never be found lacking in all due marks 
of respect to rank or age, to power or innocence, 
they should always prove that their reverence is 
for manhood, not for any of its accidental in- 
vestitures or investments—for human life itself, 
not for the things of life. He who is diligent in 
his business shall stand before princes ; but the 
princes will regard him none the less if he remem- 
bers the homestead whence hecame, and the homely 
loves and duties which enfolded him there, and 
whose true worth and dignity he makes manifest. 
They will welcome the fresh moorland breeze 
blowing through their perfumed chambers. 
Those who think that the highly placed require 
flatterers, pay them the worst of insults. And as 
the gifted should demean themselves towards the 
great and mighty, so should they towards the 
great democracy. For they are the tools of 
neither prince nor peasant, but the free servants of 
God and man, and they must not be false pro- 
phets, whose masters know they will prophesy 
smooth things, but they must say, like honest 
Micaiah, “ What the Lord saith unto me, that will 
I speak.” The gifted should circulate, becoming 
the bloed in the body politic, and asserting its 
organic unity. Alas! if that circulation be 
poisoned, be it by tainted air drawn into the 
lungs, or by a festering wound on the foot, by 
flattering the high or by currying favour with 
the low; then indeed is the whole head sick, 
and the whole heart faint. 

For God’s gifts are given for the earnest work 
of life, not for its dissipation. The master- 
minds of earth and those who have followed on 
their tracks, though afar off, have not been con- 
tent to be “the idle singers of an empty day.” 
True, they may stand somewhat aside from what 
are sometimes called “ burning questions,” they 
may be quite apart from politics, and they may 
see life from a most unparliamentary standpoint. 
3ut this should arise not from lack of interest 
and sympathy, but from their excess. They will 
not leave their own work to waste themselves in 
departments which others can occupy as well as 
they—probably far better. 

Gifts are given certainly for the “recreation” of 
life ; for that word—sweet and wholesome in its 
simplest meaning—has also a deep and _ lofty 
significance. It means the restoration of life to 
its true and original idea, He who smoothes 9 
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wrinkle into a smile; he who gives a pleasant 
thought when such is wanted, is repairing and 
renewing God’s own handiwork ; and this a true 
genius is always glad to turn aside to do, when 
he may, even though most of his work may be of 
a sterner cast. 

And therefore, above all, genius should seek 
out the truest and simplest ways of living, and 
commend them to other men by its free choice of 
them. To its “high thinking,” it should join 
“plain living.” It should prove that its insight 
recognises the best of things to be the common 
things, which are the heritage of every man, 
unless he be defrauded of them by his fellow 
man. “ The poet’s habit of living,” says Emerson, 
“should be set on a key so low, that the com- 
mon influences should delight him. . . . If 
thou fill thy brain with Boston and New York, 
with fashion and covetousness, and wilt stimulate 
thy jaded senses with wine and French coffee, 
thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the 
lonely waste of the pinewoods.” 

Again, let the gifted carefully avoid the error 
of supposing that that may be good for them— 
or at least not dreadfully injurious—which they 
own at once would be deadly to other people. 
Let them delight in friends, not in flatteries, 
and let them be loyal to the lowly duties and 
humble surroundings in which their gifts first 
grew and developed. It is pitiful when a little 
success in any art misleads a man into throwing 
up his honest handicraft and his ancient alle- 
giances, as if he thought formal dinner parties, 
or bacchanalian suppers, or fancy balls, were 
something far better. Modern life has shown 
us two or three noble exceptions to a rule only 
too common. For instance, there was Dick, 
the scientific Thurso baker, who steadily pre- 
ferred the punctual discharge of his daily duties 
to the unpunctual compliments of a great peer. 
There was Jasmin, the French hair-dresser, “a 
bard with his mouth full of birds,” whose 
beautiful “ Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé” is known 
to us all through Longfellow’s translation. He 
remained in his little shop, happy and independent 
in his simple calling, while princesses wrote him 
complimentary letters, and the newspapers were 
full of his praises. These men were true to them- 
selves and to their gifts, and did not take the 
fire from heaven to make rockets with, nor chain 
their Pegasus toa gig. Alas! that the tragedy of 
genius has been, in two cases out of three, not 
the abnegation of self and the acceptance of 
martyrdom for a noble idea, but the deification of 
self, till the poor idol was crushed in the fall of 
its own ill-founded shrine. 

Again, the gifted should be always ready “to 
take that first which lieth nearest.” Their work is 
in the day wherein they live, and on the people and 
the events they find there. They should show us 
that nothing is ignoble except to ignoble eyes, 
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Ruskin says, in his ‘Modern Painters,” “Among 
the various ready tests of true greatness, there is 
not any more certain than a daring reference to, or 
use of, mean and little things—mean and little, 
that is, to mean and little minds. . . The higher a 
man stands, the more the word vulgar becomes 


unintelligible to him, It is a constant law 
that the greatest men live entirely in their own 
age, and that the greatest fruits of their work are 
gathered out of their own age.” 

And so the gifted must understand that their 
gift, whatever it be, can never be set to a grander 
service, than when it makes even one human soul 
happier or better. Far greater honour is given to 
song, When it can charm a child, or soothe a 
dying man, inspire a youth, or beguile youth back 
to age, than when it is poured out, at a 
millionaire’s behest, like his wines and_ his 
other luxuries, for the passing diversion of heed- 
less guests who only whisper how many guineas 
have been won by every note. Higher is the art 
which fixes on canvas the artless face of childhood, 
or the unutterable dignity of a grand old age, the 
presentment of a noble deed, or the memory of 
a peaceful homestead, than that which, merely for 
its need, lends itself to paint countenances which 
wealth and idleness have made ignoble, or which 
revels in a mere technical dexterity, or even in 
what Ruskin so aptly calls “fair fabulousness 
and well-composed impossibility.” Better is it 
to utter one thought that shall inspire to true and 
noble action, than to analyse, however skilfully 
and subtly, the morbid introspection of some 
natures, and the worldly self-deception of others. 
Fossils have interest, but it is in their relation to 
still living forms. Anatomy and pathology are 
valuable, but only as leading to a true science of 
life and health. And art is valuable in exact 
proportion as it tends to right ways of living. 
This is not to make it didactic. There is no book 
less didactic than the narrative portion of the 
Bible itself, with its stern, commentless upholding 
of the mirror to human life and the inevitable 
laws which govern it. Hans Andersen’s “ Jewish 
Maiden,” his “Girl who trod on a loaf,” and his 
“Something,” have taught lessons of Christian 
tolerance, of Divine justice and mercy, and 
of wise humility, far better and more widely 
than many sermons. And when is the heart 
the more likely to ponder the ways of man to 
man, or of woman to woman—under the 
insisted wretchedness of a blue-book’s statistics, 
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or under the spell of Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt ¢” 

And the gifted should remember that the 
sweetest song of thanksgiving which rises heaven- 
ward, should rise from them. God has given 
them His best of earth’s treasures—a treasure 
which if they can only keep it unspotted from the 
world, they can carry with them out of it. We 
have heard too much of the peculiar pangs and 
trials of genius, just as we have heard too little 
of the poverty of wealth and of the thraldom of 
high place. It may be true enough that “the sign 
of rank in nature is capacity for pain,” but that 
means capacity for pleasure too, 

3ut apart from the added brightness and motion 
which nature and mere existence always reserve 
for the finer organisations, social life has many 
privileges for them too, They find friendly and 
welcoming faces, where less fortunate mortals only 
find strangers. Ever and anon, sometimes all 
across the world, a greeting hand touches 
theirs in grateful affection, and in no far-off land 
need they fail of finding neighbours. Let them be 
glad and bright, knowing that those for whom 
God has stored so much sunlight, must radiate it 
on their fellows. Let no smiling face miss their 
responsive smile. Let them receive with 
hospitality all overtures of appreciation and 
sympathy, let these come from whom they 
may, neither repelled by them if clumsy, nor 
offended by them if apparently patronising, but 
charitably judging that even if their form be 
sometimes awkward, the spirit which dictates them 
must be always kindly, and should be cherished 
and developed, not repressed and chilled. The 
world needs the warmth of all generous impulses 
of approbation and admiration ; and if they are 
good for those who win them, they are better 
still for those who give them, so that no man who 
really cares for his fellows, will profess himself 
indifferent to such impulses towards himself. 

The gifted belong to us all. By right of their 
larger humanity, they are everybody’s kin, “ our 
loftier brothers, but one in blood.” Have we yet 
a last word to say to them, and can we find a 
better one than the simple abjuration of an 
ancient Persian teacher, ‘‘O friend, whose tongue 
speaks of knowledge divine, and whose heart ever 
draws the veil from the light of truth! Never 
cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be 
ashamed ; never utter a word for which thou 
wouldst have to ask God’s pardon.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND. 


FOUR CHAPTERS. 


A STORY IN 


CHAPTER I.—THE SIX “TURTY SEEDS.” 


LONG, wide, gloomy, dried-up 
gully, lying between a rough, 
shingly railway embankment 
on the one side, and jagged 
ridges of sharp boulders and 
piled-up refuse on the other, 
In front—beyond the line, and 
only separated from it by a 
slanting, rugged 
open sea; behind, mountains of coal dust; at one 
end a deep pit, half full of sluggish stagnant water ; 
at the other a dark frowning crag. Such was the 
children’s playground ! 

It was a dirty unwholesome hollow, full of coarse 
clinkers, and pools of muddy water, with harsh, 
tangled grass, which twisted .itself in and out and 
round about amongst the fissures of its rocky 
boundaries. A place which careful mothers, in 
more favoured cottage homes, would have carefully 
avoided for their little ones, for bare cleanliness’ sake, 
apart from the real danger of its situation. But 
here, where there was no better accommodation for 
the colliers’ children—where all around was black 
with exceeding blackness—women grew unobser- 
vantly tolerant of grimy faces and dirty clothes, for- 
getful of over-anxiety about trifles in their painful 
familiarity with the daily, hourly perils of the miner’s 
life. As for the children, they had never known a 
better than this, their own elected kingdom ; and its 
very dangers were, to them, inexhaustible mines of 
treasure and amusement. 

It was the hour of noon. The gully was teeming 
with a motley throng of half-clothed 
humanity, and ringing with shrill peals of childish 
laughter. Sedentary amusements were little affected 
by this excitable colliery race, and, in its noisy bois- 
terous sports, “ the child was father to the man.” 

One little maid, however, had crept aside from the 
rest, and in a quiet corner, under a beetling crag— 
solitary, and, as she hoped, unobserved—was busied 
in brushing away a portion of the surrounding rub- 
bish with her tiny hands, 

So engrossed was she in her occupation, so anxious 
to escape notice, so eager to complete the work 
she had in hand, one might have fancied her 
some timid miser, bent on burying a secret treasure. 

And such a treasure she had !—but not of gold— 
only six dusky nasturtium seeds in a dirty little 
twist of paper, which she drew carefully but 
hurriedly from the bosom of her ragged frock. 

She looked at them lovingly, with a deep-drawn 
sigh of pleasure, then, pouring the precious hoard 





beach — the 


atoms of 


into the palm of her hand, she proceeded to drop 
them, one by one, into the cindery soil. 


All safe in, at last! Wer face 


Two! four ! six ! 





lost its look of anxiety, her fingers were smoothing 
the earth tenderly over her foster-children’s cradle, 
when a rough voice shouted in her ear : 

“ Hullo, Fairy Nell! What are yer a 
doing on?” 

“Fairy Nell” was her nickname, given by her play- 
mates in consequence of her fragile form and gentle 
ways, and looking up with a terrified start, she found 
herself in the dreaded presence of “ Bully Jim.” 

He was a big, sandy-haired lad of fifteen, who, 
though quite able to work for his living in the mines, 


I see yer. 


was more often idling about above ground, either 
from discharge through misconduct, or from deliberate 
laziness, and his great delight seemed to consist in tor- 
menting children younger and weaker than himself. 

Poor Nellie shivered as she looked into his mis- 
chievous face. 

“What are yer a doing on, skulking about by 
yersel’, and a spiling o’ the property? Ill ha’ yer 
put in the lock-up, I wull.” 

Overcome with terror, Nell gasped faintly — 

“T ain’t arter no ’arm Jim—indeed I ain’t; let I 
bide !” 

“What are yer arter? Isay,” repeated the bully, 
seizing her arm roughly ; then, spying the empty 
paper— 

“Yer a ’iding summut; yer ’ve been a stealin’, 
yer ’ave—come on to prison.” 

“Let I bide !” she shrieked, in an agony of terror ; 
“it ain’t no ’arm—they ’se only a few turty seeds as 
Mike Darney gin I ; he says they ll grow most any 
wher’s—yaller, and orange, and searlet! Don’t go 
for to tak °em away—don’t, I say, Jim,” she added 
more quietly, and Jooking piteously into his face. 
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“Don’t believe a word on’t,” growled the tyrant, 
with averted face ; “tak ’em up sharp !” 

“'They ’se only brown seedies, Jim; do let ‘em 
bide, and—and—I 'll gin yer ’alf on ’em.” 

“ Pull ’em up, I say, or it will be the worse for yer. 
What! yer won't ! Then I'll get ’em up mysel’!” was 
the savage answer, and as Nell still hesitated, he 
stretched out his arm threateningly. 

He might have carried out his cowardly threat, 
but when Nell gave one last longing look for help 
around, in her extremity, it came in the shape of a 
tall, rough-looking man, in a checked flannel shirt 
and trousers, and a short pipe in his mouth, who had 
strolled up, as it might seem accidentally, to the 
scene of action. 

He was hardly the sort of man one could have 
fancied a child would hail as a protector, for his face 
was dark and stern, and his expression disagreeable, 
but as the child ran towards him in a frenzy of 
excitement, his countenance softened strangely. 

“Qh, dad, dear dad! tell ‘im not to touch my 
turties, do tell him ! ’E says ’e ‘Il fling ’em right away, 
My turties, my turties !” 
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“The child ran towards him in a frenzy of excitement.”—p. 539. 


The man darted a look of angry contempt on the 
now shamefaced bully, who was trying vainly to 
assume a defiant bravado, and without answering 
Nell, he picked up a stick, drew a rough circle round 
the loosened soil, then taking his pipe from between 
his lips, he addressed the crowd which was now 
gathering round, 

“Now, look yer! all on yer as don’t want a lesson 
as he'll never forget. If any one on yer goes a 
meddlin’ with this ’ere place as I’ve druv my stick 
round, I “Il know the reason on ’t.” 

He flung aside the stick, enforced his words with 
an angry look round, and lifting Nell on his shoulders, 
sauntered from the spot. 

“ They ’re not agoing to bide unless I’ve a mind to,” 
muttered Bully Jim, but probably he had the 
desired mind, for he certainly left them alone ! 


CHAPTER II. —FAIRY NELL’S LEGACY. 
FIVE of Nell’s nasturtiums had already burst their 
bonds and struggled into life, through the cindery soil. 


First the tiny speck of green, then the two tender 
glaucous leaves, then a rapid growth to healthily 
thriving plants. They were well cared for too, but 
not by Nell! 

She had never stood by them, to gladden her eyes 
over their birth, to watch their steady increase. No, 
and never would! <A chill, caught one deceitfully 
warm spring evening, had laid firm grip upon her 
delicate system, and she lay now upon her narrow 
bed of pain. 

Yet she was a happy little Nell. Her thoughts 
had been led up higher and higher, by Mr. Venery, 
the earnest pastor, freshly appointed to the district, 
till at last they rested trustfully in the love of the 
Great Father of all good, Who had sent her into 
this seething world of toil and unrest, for a short 
time only, just till she had finished the work He 
had given her to do, and was now calling her back 
into His arms. 

She often asked after her “turty seeds.” There 
was no need now for her father to interpcose his 
authority for their safety ; all were anxious alike to 
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keep them tended, and weeded, and watered, for 
the sake of the sick playmate, whom they were just 
beginning to understand, as she was gliding away 
from their midst. 

But it was Bully Jim who watched over the nurs- 
lings, so jealously, so fiercely, that none durst dispute 


his claim. Nell heard of his care, and asked to see 
him, struggling hard to conquer her dread of her 
former foe ; 
course that Jim should sit on her bedside, in the cool 
evening, and tell her about her treasures. 

They never spoke of the bad old days—this 
curiously assorted couple—never but once at least, 


and it came by degrees to be a thing of 


and that was when she bid him take care of the 
“turties” when she was gone, adding half sadly, 
half mischievously, that half of them were his al- 
And he had choked down a sob and told her 


“right sorry to ’ave blethered ’er,” and she 


ready. 
he was 
laid her tiny hand in his horny fist, and begged him 
And from that day it was noticed that 
all fear of Jim had passed away for ever. 


not to fret. 


“Ts that you, Jim? and how are the turties ?” 
was her invariable greeting, when his well-known 
footsteps sounded on the threshold ; and when at 
last he told her—‘ They’se a-growin’ prime, purty 
ereen leaves, iver so purty ”—she bid him “Run 
quick and fetch one !” 

Nell’s 
eyes glistened as she handled it, turning it over and 


He obeyed, and laid it on her coverlet. 


over, and watching its curious veinings as she held it 
up to the light. 

“Tt’s werry, werry purty,” she said at last. 

“Yes, an’t it? you'll ‘ave to mak ’aste and come 
and look at ’em.” 

all) Yi | do 


Jim was silent ; something told him she was right. 


never that,” she answered, wistfully. 
“Yer ll be loth to leave ’em, won’t yer, Fairy 
Nell?” 
“No, Jim, not now. 
summat even better ; and yer must come too, Jim— 


I’m a-going where I'll see 


not now, arter a bit—when the turties is all dead, 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 
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and you’se a big man. And oh, Jim,” she added, 
timidly but lovingly, “yer’ll be a good lad ; promise 
me yer ’Il try.” 

“-T ain’t no good for a chap like me to promise,” 
muttered poor Jim. “ But if yer’d stay and help a 
feller, maybe we’d see.” 

But that day, and the next, and even the next 
after that, Jim went down to his work, and did it 
quite steadily for him, and forgot to bully the little 
ones at night, and all this for the sake of Fairy 
Nell. 

And the morning after he came quite early, with a 
little bunch of something shaded with mysterious 
care in his hand. Two bright nasturtium flowers, 
in only half unfolded golden and scarlet glory, the 
first fruits for Nell of her cherished pets ! 

He lifted the latch, rapped, and listened for the 
childish voice. 

“She don’t look for me so soon,” he muttered un- 
easily, as no such weleome came. 

He flung off his boots, as was his wont, crept up 
the narrow creaking stairs, and in another moment, 


awed and subdued, he stood, for the first time 
in his life, in the quiet presence-chamber of 
Death, 


But the grim King had laid aside his terrors; 
there was nothing here to appal the most fearful. The 
peaceful little form was the same Nellhe had watched 
day after day, only it was Nell asleep! looking far, 
far sweeter than she had ever done before ; and it 
was not till he stooped and kissed the pale cheeks 
that he realised the truth so hard for him to bear. 

Poor Jim! for a moment he stood, in sobbing grief, 
his ten 
glowing buds in the slender fingers clasped over the 


then dashing away 


he timidly placed the 


dead child’s breast. 

“ They ’se ’er werry own; I’d like for ’er to ’ave 
‘em,” he gasped ; and the mother nodded silently, 
whilst the father, his head bowed on his hands, sat 
motionless in his agony of sorrow. 


(To be conclude d.) 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


MEEKNESS. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 


(Ee 


“ 





LESSED are the meek ; 
To them the earth is given !” 


2 
—~; 
‘“7y O may we ever humbly seek 


' 


This precious gift from Heaven ! 

May meekness fill each mind, 
Each heart, with such sweet grace 

That pride and anger may not find 
In us a dwelling-place ! 


May Christ from heaven look down, 


And grant the strength we lack, 





goodness, faith, meckness.”’"— GALATIANS V, 22, 23. 
To bear reproach without a frown, 
And wrong without attack ! 


O may we strive to be 
True servants of our Lord, 
In meekness and humility 
Obeying all His word! 


And may we still be meek 
E’en when we de aright, 
Knowing that we ourselves are weak, 
And God has given us might. 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY THE REV. J. WYCLIFFE GEDGE, M.A.,. DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR WINCHESTER, 
LESSONS ON THE TYPES. 


No. 31. JosHuUA. Part I. 
Chupter to be read—Joshua zt, 
NTRODUC- 
TION. Have 
now finished 
the types con- 
nected with 
the Tabernacle 
and its ser- 
vices. Come 
once more to 
historical 
events. Moses 
now dead; 
forty years’ 
wanderings 
over, time come 
for Israelites 
to enter Ca- 
naan. A new 
leader given— 
who is he? 
Have heard of 
Joshua before. 
Remind how 
he fought 
against Amalekites at Rephidim (Exod. xvii. 9), and 
was one of the two faithful spies. (Deut. i. 38.) 

I, JosHua’s CoMMIssIon. (Read 1—9.) Joshua 
appointed leader of Israel. His name formerly 
Oshea—changed by Moses (Num. xiii. 16) to Je- 
hoshea or Joshua, meaning “the Lord’s salvation,” 
thus typifying his future work. What promises 
were given him? (a) God’s presence. He would 
be with him to help and encourage. (6) God’s Word. 
Was to read the book of the Law—study it always 
to know God’s will. 

Where had he been till now? With Israelites 
in wilderness, sharing their life, trials, difficulties 
—thus able to sympathise, and trained to succour 
them. 

See how in all these ways is a type of Christ :—(q) 
What name was to be His above all other names ? 
Jesus the Greek form of Joshua. (See Matt. i. 21, 
Phil. ii. 10.) (4) Had His Father’s presence with 
Him. Assured of this at His baptism and trans- 
figuration. (Matt. xvii. 5.) (c) Made great use of 
God’s Word—answering out of it when tempted. 
(Matt. iv. 4, ete.) (d) Had ¢tréa/s to tit Him for His 
work. (Heb. ii. 18.) 

Il. JOSHUA’S CHARGE. (Read 10—18.) Notice 
how he set about his work at once. Was sent to do 
God’s work, and did it without delay. See what wise 
arrangements he makes, like a good captain—pre- 
pares food—sends out spies to learn state of the 

















country—marches the people down to the river 
(iii. 1), gives prompt orders—speaks with certainty 
of the issue. 

In all these ways is a type of Christ. He is called 
“Captain of our Salvation.” (Heb. ii. 10.) He 
came on mission to conquer His enemies. Began 
His life by a victory over the devil. (Matt. iv.) 
He gives commands to His foliowers to “ fight the 
good fight of faith.” 

What did the people answer? (Verse 16.) How 
cheered Joshua must have been—how eager to lead 
them to Canaan, 

We too have been called to follow Christ—to obey 
Him ; what shall our answer be? “ Lord, we will 
follow Thee.” Must do so in actions—not merely in 
words. Be faithful unto death. 

Lesson. Be strong and of a good courage. 


JosHua. Part IL 
Scripture to be read—Various. 
INTRODUCTION. Cannot go through all the history 
of Joshua. Can only pick out those scenes in which 
his life is especially typical. 

I, JoRDAN. (Read ii. 7—17.) This the first 
scene in Joshua’s leadership. Goes to the Jordan— 
is magnified there by God before all the people, so 
that they feared him (iv. 14). 

So Christ in this same river was baptised. God's 
Holy Spirit descended on Him. He was glorified in 
presence of John the Baptist, who saw and _ bare 
record that He was the Son of God. (John i. 34.) 

What else was done at Jordan? (Read iv. 1—5.) 
What were these twelve men to do? To set up 
twelve stones as memorials or witnesses of this great 
miracle. The river had been conquered—the old 
life in the wilderness was over—the new life in 
Canaan begun. 

The type evident at once. Jordan always been 
considered an emblem of river of death. Christ 
miraculously emerged from death on the third day. 
Whom had He chosen to be His witnesses? Apostles 
especially bidden to bear witness of the Resurrection. 
(Acts i. 22.) 

II. GILGAL. (Read v. 9—15.) What had 
Israelites been in Egypt? This reproach of slavery 
now wiped away. Remind how God had instituted 
circumcision in Abraham’s time as token of His own 
people. Israelites not been cireumeised in Egypt— 
must be so now, as commencement of new life. No 
longer slaves, but free. 

So Christ’s people now are set free from sin. (See 
Rom. vi. 4—6.) Their reproach is rolled away-—no 
longer servants of the devil, are free to serve Him 
Whose service is perfect freedom. 
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Il. SHILOH. (Read xviii. 1—7.) 
conquered, time came for it to be divided. 


The land being 
Which 
tribes were to be settled on east of Jordan? (Verse 
7.) Which tribe was to have no fixed share ? 
Levites must dwell amongst the people, to teach 
them the knowledge of God. All this done by 
Joshua fairly and honestly. People were to rest, 
after their warfare, in the promised inheritance. 

Even so Christ gives His people rest. Partly in this 
life (Matt. xi. 28), certainly in the next life (1 Pet. 
i. 4). He will reward all according to their works, 
Let us labour, therefore, to enter into that rest. 

IV. SHECHEM. (Read xxiv. 25—29.) Story of 
Joshua’s death. First calls people together to make 
a covenant with them—then departs in peace.  Life- 
work over, rest has come. 

Christ before His death bade farewell to His 
disciples. (John xiv.—xvi.) Also before His Ascen- 
sion. (Acts i. 9.) Then entered into His rest. 

LESSON, 
God. 

No. 32. THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 
Chapter to be read—Num, vax. 
INTRODUCTION, Remind 
to live—all over the country amongst the people. 
What was one of their duties? To read and teach 
Among these laws some very important 


where the Levites were 


God's laws. 
ones about the sacredness of human life. But some- 
times persons might be killed by some one acci- 
dentally. What was to be done? Must not be let 
off too easily, lest people should grow careless. So 
must suffer discomfort—must flee from the avenger 
of the dead person—leave their home, etc., and live 
in one of these cities. 

.. THE CITIES AND THEIR LAws. (Read 9—15.) 
May notice several things about them. (a) Ap- 
pointed by God. In those days the nearest relative 
of the dead person allowed to revenge his death— 
manifestly not right to slay a person who killed the 
other by accident. Therefore God in merey arranged 
this way of escape. (6) Easy of access. Teacher 
should point out the six cities on a map—three on 
each side of Jordan—hence accessible from all parts 
Are told 
that there were signposts arranged where roads met, 
with the word “ Refuge” on them. (d) Safely se- 
cured, Can picture the unhappy manslayer fleeing 
for his life—the avenger of blood pressing on behind. 
But onee inside is safe. Toils of the road over—its 
perils past—may rest in security. For how long? 
(See verse 28.) Must remain till the death of the 
high priest. Then avenger can do him no harm—he 
may return home. 

Il. THE ‘Tyee. Who will correspond to the 
man fleeing for his life ? 


of the country. (c) Signposts provided. 


Represents all sinners. 
What is the way 
way—“ Believe on Lord 
(Acts xvii. 31.) 
(See Rom. viii. 1, 
This means of refuge like these cities. () 


But all sin must be punished. 
Only 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” 
This is called being “in Christ.” 
ete.) 


vf escape ? one 
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There remaineth a rest for the people of 
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Appointed by God. God's love arranged way of sal- 
vation. He sent His Son. (Rom. viii. 18.) Also 
Christ is (6) Easy of access. What did He say ? 
“Come unto Me.” Whosoever will may come and 
be saved. (c) Directions provided. John the Baptist 
pointed out the Lamb of God. (John i. 29.) The 
Apostles preached Christ as only way of salvation. 
His ministers still bid sinners flee from the wrath to 
Once pardoned by Christ his (d) Safety se- 
cured if continues looking to Him only for pardon, 
His death obtained salva- 
Trusting in that, shall have pardon, peace, 


come, 


He is great High Priest. 
tion. 
safety, for time and eternity. 
LrEsson. Flee from the wrath to come. 
No. 33. SAMSON. 

Scripture to be read—Various. 
Inrtropuction. After Joshua’s death no one par- 
ticular ruler of Israel. 
belonged to Joshua's time, people feared God. 


As long as rulers lived who 
Then 
grew careless ; followed gods of nations around them. 
Goc let nations oppress them. 
time to time who delivered them ; these were called 
judges. Samson one of most remarkable—in many 
respects type of Christ. 

I. THE CHILD OF PROMISE. (Read Judges xiii. 
3—5, 24.) Who was Samson’s father? Angel sent 
first to Manoah’s wife, then to Manoah; a child 
promised, was to be devoted to the Lord, was to 
deliver Israel from enemies. 

So Christ was foretold long before His birth, by 
prophets, as Isaiah (ix. 6), by an angel first to the 
Virgin Mary (Luke i. 27), then to Joseph. (Matt. i. 
20.) His work was to be to deliver Israel from 
spiritual enemies. (Luke ii. 34.) 

II. THE MAN OF STRENGTH. (Read xv. 14—19.) 
This a story of one of Samson’s many mighty deeds ; 
remind of his slaying a lion—carrying off gates of 
Gaza—breaking bonds, ete. 


Leaders arose from 


Jesus Christ was mighty in word and deed. Did 
signs and wonders among the people. Unlike 


Samson’s, His great works those of blessing, not of 
destruction—went about doing good, not harm. 

III. THE PRISONER. (Read xvi. 16—20.) A pain- 
ful story this. His wife beguiled him to disclose the 
secret of his strength—then betrayed him to his 
enemies. What did they do to him? Put out his 
eyes — tortured him— mocked him; but 
punished for their cruelty by their temple falling upon 
them. 

By whom was Christ betrayed? Judas was gne 
of His chosen apostles, knew the secret of His re- 
tirement—made use of it to betray Christ. How 
did they treat Him? Blindfolded Him, mocked 
Him, scourged Him, nailed Him to the cross. But 
He rose at the third day, and at the destruction of 
As Samson died 


were 


Jerusalem punished His enemies. 
to deliver Israel from their enemies, So Christ died 
to bear the sins of many, 

Lesson. By His stripes ye are healed. 
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SEASIDE THOUGHTS. 


BY THE LADY 


Yet this vast ocean, with its restless tides, 

God holdeth in the hollow of His Hand ; 

The clouds, the chariot where His glory rides, 

And but His footstool all the peopled land! 

Oh, Might and Majesty! all thought above, 

How eloquent those billows are of Thee! 

O depth untold! O mystery of love, 

To know that outstretched Hand was pierced for me! 
R. H. BAYNEs. 

|S there anything more 

beautiful than the 

sea, in its ever-vary- 

ing changefulness ? 

Look at it when we 

will, what other ob- 

ject in nature offers 

so many “thoughts” 

to those who would 

seek to learn some 

of the meaning of 

its never-ending 

song ? . 

See it lashing itself 
into fury as it beats 
upon the rock-bound 
shore, beneath a 
leaden sky, amidst driving wind and rain ; sullen, 
angry, hurling itself impotently against the i immoy- 
able, struggling hopelessly with the inevitable, as 
above its roar the cliffs seem to echo back the 
unalterable decree, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further; and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” What a picture is this of a life without 
tod! Driven hither and thither by the winds 
of temptation ; fighting rebelliously with adverse 
circumstances and the laws of society, hopeless, 
stubborn, reckless. 

But wait awhile. The storm still rages, the 
waves still rear their crests on high, and cover 
the rocks with foam, as they dash their seething 
waters against them; yet a change has passed 
over all. The sun shines brightly in the heavens, 
and the sea gives back the lights and shades of 
cloud-flecked sky, the yellow foam aun 
dazzling, “so as no fuller on earth could whiten 
it,” the spray, though still beaten back by the 
relentless cliffs, is illumined with prismatic 
colours as the sun’s rays transform the falling 
drops. Is it not thus with the life of the child of 
God? Storm-tossed, tempted, tried, that life may 
be, but the clouds and waves as they advance 
bear the impress of the Love of God, and even 
as they seem about to overwhelm, the bow of the 
covenant clear, “‘When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and the 
floods, they shall not overflow thee.” 

Again, not a cloud obscures the blue vault of 
heaven, scarce a ripple ruffles the surface of the 
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great deep, or a wave breaks upon the beach; 
“the wind has ceased, and there is a great calm,” 

Is it a calm of death or of life? Let us look to 
the sea for our answer, let us watch for a few 
moments the line of shining sand, and we shall 
perceive that as the waters ebb and flow they 
either recede from or encroach upon the shore, 
Imperceptibly it may be to a casual observer, 
but surely, the law of its life is being fulfilled, 
the Will of its Creator accomplished. 

Is there not a lesson here for those of us who in 
the ordering of God’s good Providence are enjoying 
the sunshine of life? Let us not be afr: aid of our 
blessings, of our freedom from the cares and 
sorrows of others. Even as the sea reflects back 
the sun’s rays or the colour of the storm-cloud, 
so joys are as much God-given, as trials are God- 
permitted ; to rejoice in the one is as much our 
duty as to submit to the other, and we are 
dishonouring our Father if we fear hidden evils, 
or let the shadow of possible trials come between 
us and the fulness of joy He wills for us. At 
the same time let us not forget that, mingling 
with the sunshine, there is a note of warning 
surging up from the calm depths of the un- 
troubled ocean, telling of the ceaseless tide-life 
going on below, and reminding us that our life 
too must be hid with Christ in God, lest we 
forget the Giver in His gifts. 

But, see! what is that speck rising and falling 
upon the blue waters, now advancing, now driven 
backwards by adverse currents? Ah! others 
have seen it besides ourselves, and some stalwart 
fishermen are already on the beach awaiting its 
approach. Nearer it comes, and the tiny waves 
play around it and toss it from one to another as 
if loth to part with their prey ; eager questions 
are passed amongst the watchers as to what it 
can - as slowly and silently it drifts nearer to 
the shore; a few moments more, and plunging 
into the water the men haul it on to the glitter- 
ing sands. The sun shines brightly overhead, the 
sea-gulls swoop down from their nests above, and 
with plaintive cry skim lightly over the waves ; 
far out on the horizon the white-sailed ships are 
pursuing their course, and on the shore the fisher- 
men are turning away from the thing they have 
rescued from the deep—a shattered 
boat. 

Ah, me! who knows the tale of suffering those 
planks could tell? To what ship did it 
how was it that whilst others weathered the gale 
it was lost? And as the waters idly lap the 
wreck, are they not murmvring to us that such 
too is sometimes the story of a life? Men stand 
pityingly by a form huddled on a doorstep in 
some great city ; reverently they cover the face 
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belong, 
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and bear ¢¢ away, and the inquirer’s question is 
answered, “Only a tramp,” a nameless, homeless 
one, beaten in the battle of life, only a human 
soul drifted on to the eternal shore. 

Ah, me! What a gulf is here since an innocent 
oaby smiled and crowed in its mother’s arms, or a 
fair-haired child shouted with glee as it took its 
first steps in life! Who knows the rest? The 
fall, the remorse, the repentance it may be—all, 
all silenced in death. Yes, but thank God He 
knows. His merciful pity is over all His works; 
with Him all things are possible, and the passer- 
by turns away with the unexpressed hope that 
even now angel hands may be bearing the ship- 
wrecked one to the haven of rest. 

Is this all the sea would have us learn—a lesson 
of pity, conjecture, and vague hope? Nay, is it 
not rather a call to work, a reminder that as our 
959 








lives are waves of the ocean of life, ever touching 
one another, ever running into and crossing each 
other, so in the contact they are either helping 
forward or retarding each other’s progress? Life’s 
meetings and separations are not by chance, but 
in the Providence of God. The school-mate, the 
fellow-worker, the companion, all in fact with 
whom we have to do, have their influence for 
good or for evil on our life and character, and we 
on theirs. Whata solemn thought is this! How 
careful should it make us iu choosing our friends, 
how watchful in our conduct even to acquaint- 
ances with whom, through force of circumstances, 
we may be obliged to have daily or frequent 
intercourse. At the same time, what a field of 
usefulness is thus opened out; none are too 
young or friendless, none too old or feeble to 
escape the responsibility. ‘Bear ye one another's 
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burdens,” is the command laid on all, and to all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, of 
whatever age or station, the work given is the 
same, to support by their example and influence 
all that is pure and honest, lovely and of good 
report. 

Many, indeed, are not called to go out into 
the highways and hedges to seek the lost and 
erring, but all have to work for God, each in 
that station of life into which it has pleased Him 
to cail them. To work for Him, not by preach- 
ing, not by setting themselves up as better than 
their companions, but by simply doing their duty 
cheerfully and thoroughly, as unto Him, by living 
an example of all Christian virtues, even in the 
midst of temptations and difficulties. Yes, it is 
just in the every-day life which to some seems 
so common-place, in the “daily round and common 
task,” that we each and all do, or do not, glorify 
our Maker. 

Once more, have we not yet another lesson to 
learn ere we turn our steps from the sea-shore and 
the stranded wreck? Are we not from time to 
time brought into contact with those who from 
some cause or another have made shipwreck of 


their lives, on whom sin, in one or another of jts 
many forms, has left its cruel mark? How shall 
we deal with them? Shall we be the wave to buffet 
or to waft to land? We are not now speaking of 
those still in sin, but of those who have come 
through the storm, battered, ruined, almost lost, 
it may be, but saved by the grace of God, and 
who are seeking to lead a virtuous and repentant 
life. God only knows the story of their life in 
all its fulness; He only can fathom the depth of 
their remorse and shame ; He only can tell what, 
under precisely the saane circumstances, we should 
have been ourselves ; therefore, knowing our own 
weaknesses, let us deal very pitifully with theirs, 
Choose them for our friends we cannot, we 
ought not, until the sincerity of their repentance 
has been proved; nor should we let them dwell to 
us on the story of their fall; but let us not taunt 
them with their sin, whatever it may have been, 
nor scornfully remind them of it by word or look. 
Their past is between them and their God ; their 
present He has in a measure given into our 
keeping to help them on by every means in our 
power towards the attainment of goodness and 
truth. 








FOR CECIL’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WITNESS MY HAND,” ETC., ETC. 


” ” 


AND “P, 
JRASSINGTON is 
more like London 
than any other 
great town in Eng- 
land. It is less 
provincial than the 
rival towns that 
approach it in size, 
less marked in its 
own character- 
istics, and in the 
aspect of the 
people that throng 
its streets. They 
might pass for 
Londoners, but 
could not be mis- 
taken for the 
hearty, vigorous race that peoples the great northern 
towns. Their speech never rises to the dignity of a 
dialect ; it only falls short of the standard of pure 
English, as their men fall short of the average 
stature of Englishmen. 

The people of Brassington are more self-assertive, 
and proportionately weaker, than the giants of the 
nerth, more ductile, more easily led ; more useful to 
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the politician, less interesting to the student of 
character. Theoretically, they are the most inde- 
pendent people in England ; practically, they do as 
their leaders tell them, and if they were not too 
“ enlightened ” to worship anything, would fall down 
and worship the local magnate of the hour. 

Josiah Burton was the popular idol just now. 
His works were one of the sights of the town, his 
benefactions one of its glories, his world-renowned 
philanthropy a credit to the place of his birth. 
Every Brassington man felt a personal property in 
him. Men, who in the street or on ’Change, could 
only claim a capping acquaintance, spoke of him 
familiarly as “old Josh,” or “our Josh,” and under- 
sized artisans with greasy clothes, and faces that 
never seemed quite finished off about the nose and 
mouth, pointed him out to strangers with affectionate 
pride. 

“There he goes—that’s J. Burton, junior; that’s 
old Brassington Jo!” they would exclaim, in tones 
that seemed to claim him as a product of the 
town. 

The “junior” puzzled strangers when applied to 
the venerable, white-haired old man, but those who 
were curious in such matters learned easily enough 
that another Josiah Burton still lived, a still older 
man, who clung to the humble dwelling of his youth 
in a black and crowded quarter of the town, where 
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the whirr of engines and the ceaseless beat of steam- 
hammers deafened and the 
stench of bone-works and chemical manufactories 


unaccustomed ears, 


drove away delicate nostrils in search of purer air. 
Mr. Burton, senior, was too much accustomed to both 
to notice them, and steadfastly resisted his son’s 
persuasions to remove to a more suitable dwelling. 
“No, no, it had done for him most all his life, and 
’twould do for the little bit of it as were left him 
not even 
entreaties could make him change his mind. 


now,” the old) man said, and Cecil’s 


“No, miss, no,” he said; ‘it’s kind o’ you to wish 
it, but it’s ill moving old trees.” He never could 
quite believe that the 


veauty, who looked and moved like a princess, coul 
beauty, who looked | moved lik : ld 


bright golden-haired young 


be in very deed and truth his own flesh and blood ; 
and though Cecil loyally tried to feel as a grand- 
child to the shabby, unshaven old man, who went 
about in his shirt-sleeves and a workman’s apron, 
and called her “ miss,” there was a sense of incon- 
gruity in the relationship, that no amount of good 
intentions could quite bridge over, and that always 
made their intercourse a little constrained. 

It was necessarily infrequent, as Cecil seldom 
came to the works, and the old man never came to 
Qak Royal except on Christmas Day ; when he sat 
on the edge of his chair and addressed the servants 
as “sir,” to the unfeigned astonishment of Dick and 
Dot, to whom he proffered repulsively sticky bull’s- 
eyes and liquorice root aw naturel, without the 
faintest suspicion of the scorn that filled their infant 
breasts at these homely offerings. Cecil had gone 
herself to ask her grandfather to her birthday dinner, 
and had been conscious of a guilty feeling of relief 
when he declined. 

“1 take it kind, miss,” Mr. Burton, senior, said, 
“but yell on better without I ain't fit 
company for dooks and lords, 7 ain’t.” 


get me, 

“And that’s an undeniable proposition,” said 
Captain Fortescue, when he heard of the non-suceess 
of Ceeil’s mission; “ but all the same, Cecil, you were 
a trump to ask him. Our respected grandpapa can’t 
be called ornamental, and many a girl would have 
been too proud.” 

“But he ¢s our grandfather,” said Cecil, “and 
perhaps 1 was too proud to leave him out.” 

Miss Burton’s estimate of her own spring of action 
was not far from the truth. Humble as she was in 
her estimate of herself, “pride ruled her will,” 
though it was not the vulgar pride that lives on the 
opinion of others, but the more subtle form that will 
not sink below its own ideal. If Cecil could satisfy 
her own conceptions of right and duty and honour, 
the praise or blame of others mattered little to her— 
only that of late it was, perhaps, less her own ideal 
that she strove to fulfil, than the loftier standard 
held up to her by Alec Lyndon. He had lent her 
books that were a revelation to the girl reared in the 
aimless luxury that is the especial snare of a class 
without hereditary claims and duties, and of which 
each wealthy unit must be more or less a law to 
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himself ; and in her enthusiastic reception of Mr. 
Lyndon’s teaching, she had felt as if anything he 
commended must be not only possible but easy. 
She had yet to learn that by no unaided effort of 
her own will could she fulfil even her own ideal, 
much less rise to the perfection of his ; and for the 
support his counsel and example afforded her, she 
might have found wholesome warning in one of the 
books he himself had given her :— 

“If thou rest thy peace on any person, because 
thou hast formed a high opinion of him, thou wilt 
become entangled and unstable.” 

Cecil was far enough from suspecting this now, 
or even from realising how far her love for Alec had 
become the rule of her conduct, and the motive 
power of her life. She only knew that since he had 
come to Brassington, life had seemed more beautiful, 
duty more possible, and heaven more near. 

She had never felt happier, and certainly she had 
never looked lovelier, than 
terrace in the bright May sunshine, when her father 
came at last from the library, after receiving Captain 
Mr. 
had his hat on, for he had ordered the carriage to 
take him to the works, and as he came down the 
steps, Cecil ran up to him. 

“You are not going out, papa? 


as she stood on the 


Fortescue’s refusal to accept the bill. Burton 


What will Dr. 
Lloyd say?” she said, a little anxiously ; for though 
her father had seemed so much better when he came 
down to breakfast, that Cecil’s heart had overtlowed 
with joy and thanksgiving, he was not looking so 
well now. His face was haggard and grey, his 
eyes restless, his manner curiously nervous and 
excited. 

“ At least let me come with you,” Cecil entreated, 
as the carriage came up, but her father recoiled with 
a sort of horror from the proposal. 

“OGe~ 


He said no more, but Cecil never forgot his look 


he said, “ you ?” 


as he turned from her and got into the carriage. 
Something must have happened, she thought, with 
She stood looking after the 
carriage, perplexed and disturbed, but calming herself 
resolutely to thoughts of thankfulness and trust. He 
was so much better that it seemed ungrateful not to 
be able to rejoice in the change without reserve, and 
the strange expression that had struck a chill to her 
heart was, perhaps, only the natural debility and 
restlessness that Dr. Lloyd had warned them to 
expect. 


vague apprehension. 


No doubt anxiety had made her fanciful 
She scolded herself vigorously, and 
tried to remember only that her father was well 
enough to go out again, and that when he got to 
the works Alec Lyndon would look after him. 

The sound of the children’s voices broke in upon 


and nervous. 


her musings, and Ethel and Effie appeared, eager to 
know if they might go a-maying in the hawthorn 
copse in the park ; mamma had said they might if 
the dew was off the grass. 

“There is no dew to hurt,” said Cecil, putting her 
hand to the warm, soft sward, 
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Dick and Dot were just behind, hanging on to 
Miss Baker, and clamorous to be allowed to join. 

“Tt is not the dew one is afraid of so much as the 
heat,” said the little governess, putting up her hand 
to screen the sun from the eyes her coquettish little 
hat left so unprotected. 

Cecil’s scorn for her vanity and folly did not 
prevent her from seeing that Miss Baker’s eyes were 
heavy, and that she looked pale and tired, early 
morning as it was. 

“ Let the little ones go with Ethel and Effie,” she 
said kindly, “and sit here and rest till they come 
back. We cansee them all the way to the hawthorn 
copse from here.” 

Miss Baker began to protest in her effusive way. 
“Tt was so kind of Miss Burton, but indeed she had 
not meant to complain, and she could not think of 
troubling her by intruding on her solitude. She 
knew how precious such hours were i. 

Cecil stared, and laughed, and cut the matter 
short by telling the children to run on; and Miss 
Baker allowed herself to be persuaded to take the 
other end of the seat. 

Miss Baker looked at the fair, golden-haired head 
that held itself so royally, and sighed. The little 
governess was very lonely, and perhaps more in need 
of a friend than Cecil suspected. Silly and vain and 
foolish as she was, there was a root of good principle 
in her, but it was in much danger just now of being 
choked and killed by vanity and love of admiration, 
and it seemed as if there was no one to speak a 
saving word. 

Cecil had no idea that any such word was needed, 
She was sympathetic to a head-ache, but merciless to 
sentimental follies, and when Miss Baker began to 
dilate on the compliments that had been paid to her 
singing the other night, Cecil pulled her up rather 
sharply, and told her such nonsense was not worth 
remembering. 

“Don’t you know that men think it the right 
thing to say such things, and then forget all about it 
the next day ?” 

“They don’t all forget,” said Miss Baker. “ Mr. 
Thorne told me yesterday, that he should never 
forget my ‘ For ever and for ever.’” 

“Mr, Thorne ?” cried Cecil, vexed to find herself 
colouring furiously. 

“We met him, the children and JI, in our walk. 
We do sometimes, and he always speaks—to the 
children.” 

“T should avoid the walks where you are likely to 
meet Mr. Thorne,” said Cecil, with a good deal of 
annoyance in her tone. The thought of her young 
sisters being talked to by Lewis Thorne was intensely 
repugnant to her. If he thought to win her favour 
by attentions to them, he could not have made a 
greater mistake. 

“We have changed our walks frequently,” said 
Miss Baker, with a simpering little laugh, “ but it is 
really of no use. Nothing is of use, I suppose, when 
a gentleman is really attracted ! ” 





Cecil did not reply. She thought that Miss Baker 
was referring to Mr. Thorne’s sentiments towards 
herself, and considered it an unwarrantable pre- 
sumption ; but the little governess was too much 
occupied with her own train of thought, to see that 
she had given offence. 

Cecil was getting very tired of Miss Baker’s con- 
versation, and got up with alacrity as she saw Mrs, 
Lloyd’s white ponies coming up the avenue to the 
house. They were the latest offering from a grate. 
ful patient, and had been named “G.” and “ P,” by 
their lively mistress accordingly. 

Mrs. Lloyd pulled up as she saw Cecil crossing the 
lawn. 

“Jump in, my dear ; I came on purpose for you— 
I'll drive you anywhere you like,” cried Mrs. Lloyd, 
who was in the fullexcitement of recent possession, and 
delighted to show off her driving and her ponies, 
“Tl take you over to Aldingsley, and we can have a 
chat as we go, Jeffers can wait here, as it’s country 
all the way. I always take him when I go into town, 
because—well, because it looks better, you know,” 
ended Mrs. Lloyd, who never could get through a 
crowded street without Jcffers jumping down five or 
six times and running to the ponies’ heads to steer 
them out of the way of impending destruction. 

* Pass on the left, m’m, and look out at corners, 
and keep up their ’eads downhill,” whispered Jeffers, 
as he gave his mistress the reins, and retreated with 
a foreboding shake of the head. 

“There ’ll be acrowner’s quest afore she ’ve done,” 
he prophesied in the servants’ hall. But to-day the 
dark prediction was not fulfilled. The road that lay 
between Oak Royal and Aldingsley was straight and 
wide, anc. the traffic small, and Mrs, Lloyd and Cecil 
bowled safely along, and enjoyed their chat without 
any disast2r. 

“T haven’t seen you since your birthday,” began 
Mrs. Lloyd, as soon as the turning out of the drive 
was safely accomplished. ‘‘ You poor dear ! you look 
quite pale with all the worry you have had. But 
Owen says Mr. Burton is really better now.” 

“Yes, but he is so venturesome. He has gone 
down to the works this morning.” 

“You don’t mean that? How savage Owen will 
be! He never dreamt of his going out yet, and to 
the works too. I wonder you didn’t try to keep him 
at home.” 

“T did, but it was no use at all.” 

“Mrs. Burton ought to have insisted —— 

“ Mamma does not know. She sat up last night, 
and is lying down now.” 

“ Well, we must hope it will do him no harm. 
And now I want to hear how you enjoyed your 
party. You had plenty of admiration and adoration, 
if that counts for enjoyment.” 

“Indeed, no!” cried Cecil, so earnestly that her 
friend laughed. 

“Was there a little too much, my dear? I 
thought Mr. Thorne looked dangerous! How did 
you get on when I left you in that comfortable 
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corner? He isn't the man I take him for if he missed 
an opportunity like that.” 

“You know I don’t care for Mr, Thorne,” said 
Cecil, colouring with annoyance. 
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“ Affected, and coarse, and tyrannical—what less 
could I have ?” 

“How do you know he is tyrannical ?” 

“T have seen him with his dog.” 
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“Do I? Then I suppose he knows it by this 
time, too I hope you didn’t quite annihilate him, 
Cecil ?” 

“You don’t suppose I could accept a man like 
that?” 

“Young, and handsome, and rich—what more 
would you have ?” 





“What did he do?” 

“Don’t ask me! It was at a garden party, and 
the creature had followed him. He did not know I 
Oh, I have disliked him ever 
said Cecil, in low tones of horror and pain. 


was near, and 





since!” 
“T wonder what sort of man you would care 
for?” said Mrs. Lloyd, looking at the glowing face. 
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“ He would have to be young, I suppose, and tolerably 
good-looking ?” 

“ As if looks mattered !” 

“Well, youd draw the line at a squint, wouldn't 
you? J should! I should never feel as if my hus- 
band was my own if he was always looking at 
somebody else. I suppose you have some sort of an 
idea, Cecil, of the kind of man you would like?” 

“Yes,” said Cecil, demurely. “Or, at least, I have 
my own ideal.” 

“Tdeal? Oh, ideals are a great mistake. My 
ideal was a tall, magnificent creature, with fair 
seraphic locks, and eyes of a heavenly blue—and I’ve 
married a little black-eyed Welshman who’s worth 
all the seraphs in the universe! Now, if I took to 
setting up ideals in my old age, I’ll tell you whom 
I'd choose—your cousin, Mr. Lyndon.” 

““T wonder why?” said Cecil, but she turned her 
face away, and looked intently into the hedge. 

“Well, I like his face.. It is strong and _ trust- 
worthy, and clever too, and just a little sarcastic. 
And in these days of doubt and agnosticism, when 
young men think it fine to be sceptical, I do like a 
man who dares to act up to his religion and to own 
himself a Christian.” 

* Yes, Alec always does that.” 

“Tt is what I like in him. And it is not always 
easy. The charge of intellectual inferiority is one 
that no man—or, at least, no young man, likes to 





invite. I know the sort of quiet scorn a young man 
often brings on himself when he owns himself a 
believer, and I honour any one who has the courage 
to do it.” 

“T think when Alec thinks a thing ought to be 
done he does not trouble himself about whether he has 
courage or not—he just does it.” 

“T suppose that is the highest kind of courage,” 
said Mrs. Lloyd, with whom Alec was a great 
favourite. “I don’t wonder Mr. Trench is so fond of 
him. Heis another man of the same sort. I can re- 
member the time when he was hooted and pelted as 
he went along the streets, and now his church is so 
full he is obliged to have it enlarged. He has done 
a wonderful work amongst the poor, and I wish him 
success with all my heart. Do you know how the 
bazaar is getting on?” 

The bazaar was an absorbing topic which lasted 
till Mrs. Lloyd whipped up her ponies for a final 
burst, and dashed in at the lodge gates with a speed 
that imperilled the life of the child that opened 
them. 

“ There ‘s nothing like knowing how to drive, and 
having your horses weil in hand,” she said with 
equable self-complacency, as her sagacious little 
steeds pulled up of their own accord in front of the 
hall door. ‘ Well, Cecil, it has been a delightful 
drive, and T only hope I haven't bored you ?” 

Cecil's answer was to take the bright, vivacious 
face between her hands, and give it an affectionate 
kiss, 


A kiss from Cecil Burton had all the charm of 


novelty. She was not one of those gushing young 
ladies who embrace on the smallest provocation, ink 
always meet and part with a kiss. But if Mrs, 
Lloyd knew or suspected why this rate favour was 
accorded to her to-day, she kept her surmises to 
herself. 


CHAPTER VI.—“IT IS MY AFFAIR, NOT His,” 
THE summer morning that was so beautiful in the 
glades of Oak Royal was somewhat less attractive in 
Brassington, where the brilliant sunshine only seemed 
to show the dirt and dust of the crowded streets as it 
struggled through the foul and murky air. 

The public buildings were numerous and handsome 
—except the churches, which, with one noble excep- 
tion, were of a Georgian hideousness—but whether 
handsome or ugly, they were all grimed and coated 
with soot, as were the statues of local celebrities that 
filled every available open space. The costume of 
the nineteenth century does not lend itself readily to 
the sculptor’s chisel, any more than the snub noses 
and rotund proportions of prosperous and middle- 
aged Anglo-Saxons become things of beauty when 
made ‘a joy of for ever” in marble encrusted with 
soot, and these statues were a decided trial to lovers 
of art; but as Josiah Burton drove past them this 
morning, he looked at a stone caricature of a brother 
brass-founder and muttered, “ Will they ever give one 
to me?” with a sigh that expressed less of apprehen- 
sion than desire. 

The foundry was within a stone’s-throw of the elder 
Burton’s dwelling, and Josiah Burton, sen., with a 
workman’s apron tied round him, pottered about the 
works, “passing the time of day ” to the puddlers 
and strip-casters and rollers as he went. “If it 
wasn’t for old Josh, nothin’ ’ud be kep’ together,” he 
muttered many times a day. “ My son, he’s too 
much the gentleman, he is ; but old Josh, he keeps 
things together.” 

It was a harmless delusion with which no one in- 
terfered, and the old man was standing in the yard 
inspecting the unloading of a barge of copper ore 
when his son’s carriage drove in at the gates. The 
yard of Burton’s foundry was not an attractive place. 
A eanal, foul and black, crawled past it; fumes 
stifling and noisome blew over it from the bone- 
works on the opposite side ; the whirr of machinery, 
the clang of iron, the hiss of molten metal, deafened 
the ear from morning till night. Mr. Burton had 
every excuse for hurrying through it into the shade 
and comparative quiet of the counting house. He 
stopped to exchange a word or two with Baker, and 
then passed on into his private room at the end, and 
beckoned Alee Lyndon to follow him. 

But after the natural inquiries as to his health had 
been answered, Mr. Burton seemed at a loss how to 
proceed. He got up and sat down again in an ain- 
less, restless fashion, and—hot summer day as it was 
—Alee noticed that he shivered as if he were cold. 
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asked Alec, at length. He rather dreaded the 
answer, for his uncle’s face was scarcely a herald of 
good tidings, and Dr. Lloyd’s remarks had prepared 
Alec for a possible disappointment. 

Mr. Burton took a paper from his pocket-book. 

“There is the bill,” he said, and one of those 
curious shudderings made the paper rustle in his 
hand. He threw it on the table, and, turning to the 
window, looked out into the yard. ‘“ You had better 
get it ashed at once,” he went on, speaking with 
averted face, and in hurried, uneven tones, that Alec 
could scarcely catch. ‘“ Don’t take it to the bank ; 
I would rather you went to Thorne’s. They do a 
good deal of discounting, and I don’t care for the 
bank to know. You had better ask Thorne not to 
re-discount it, on that account.” 

“Very well,” said Alec. “I will see to 
once.” 

He was going, but his uncle called him back. 

“One word more. I ought to tell you—I mean to 
caution you—to say nothing to Fred, if you meet him 
at any time. He—he has no idea you know any- 
thing about it.” 

“All right,” said Alee. “TI should not have thought 
of mentioning it, unless Captain Fortescue had done 
so first.” 

“ He—he will not do that,” said Mr. Burton, with 
that 


it at 


another shiver, and a faint sarcastic smile 
puzzled Alec. 

But, indeed, his uncle’s manner was altogether 
peculiar and unusual. Mr. Lyndon could only con- 
clude that his anxiety had induced him to come out 
sooner than was prudent after his recent attack, and 
that he was suffering from the premature exertion 
and exposure, 

He said a word or two of solicitude and caution, 
and begged him to return home without delay, but 
Mr. Burton refused to do so till his nephew’s return. 
He seemed even feverishly anxious for Alec to proceed 
on his errand, and finding his remonstrance useless, 
Mr. Lyndon took his hat and set out on his way to 
Thorne’s, determined to execute his commission with 
as little delay as possible. 

He was surprised, as he went through the yard, to 
see Captain Fortescue talking to his grandfather ; but 
remembering Mr. Burton’s cautions, he only nodded 
and passed on. But before he reached the gates he 
heard long, quick steps behind him. 

“T hear Uncle Josh is here,” said the captain, “so 
I think I'll be off. I didn’t think old Lloyd would 
have let him out so soon, or I wouldn’t have come 
to his diggings. Is he very furious with me ?” 

No, of course not,” said Alec, a good 
deal bewildered. 

“That’s all right, then! I didn’t want to quarrel 
with him, for Cecil’s sake, but I’m in no end of a fix 
myself. I’ve had to go to Thorne this morning to get 
me out of the hole—and the fellow’s a regular Jew. I 
never intended to have any dealings with that sort of 
man ; but who would have thought of Belinda going 
lame ? ” 


“ Furious ? 


For Ceciu’s SAKE. 
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“Did you lose much?” asked Alec, with more 
sympathy in his tone than he could have felt for turf 
or other gambling losses under other circumstances. 
But he could not refuse both sympathy and regard to 
the man who had evidently entangled himself with a 
money-lender in order to relieve his uncle’s embarrass- 


ments. Had he not done it, as he said, for Cecil’s 
sake? 

Captain Fortescue shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve 
lost too much to be agreeable, I can tell you. I was 


glad to hear Uncle Josh had found the money in 
another way Oh, what have I done? I wasn’t 
to say anything to you about it! I hope I haven't 
put my foot in it? Awful memory, and all that, you 
know : 

The captain stopped short, with his head very 
much on one side, and stared at Alec through his 
eye-glass with a ludicrous expression of alarm. 

Mr. Lyndon hastened to re-assure him. “ No; what 
mischief could it do?” he asked. “I don’t under- 
stand si 

“ Then that’s all right!” cried the captain, cheer- 
fully, and dropping his eye-glass in a conclusive 
manner. “Ta, ta! Ill take myself off before I get 
into any more hot water.” 

He strode off, picking his way daintily through the 
cinders and furnace-refuse that strewed the yard, and 
mounted the horse that was waiting at the gate, and 
Alec looked after him considerably bewildered by his 
last remarks. What did he mean by his uncle 
having found the money in some other way? Was 
not his own acceptance on the bill? Mr. Lyndon 
actually took it out and looked at it before he pro- 
ceeded on his way. But the “ Frederick Fortescue” 
left no room for doubt, and Alec could only conclude 
that there was some mistake, or that the Captain had 
been referring to some other matter. 

Thorne and Son’s warehouse was in the centre 
of the town, and Alec had a long walk through the 
hot and dusty streets, whose very dust was gritty and 
black, before he reached it. His way lay through a 
network of railways of different levels, where trains 
rushed and shrieked, and seemed to threaten perpetual 
collisions ; by foundries and iron-works; along 
squalid streets, honeycombed with courts, and in 
whose thick, foul atmosphere the sun seemed to give 
out a suffocating heat rather than light, as light is 











understood by those who see “ the sun in his strength,” 
undimmed by the pall which toil and greed spread 
between heaven and earth in our large manufacturing 
towns. The warehouse was in a side street, close to 
the great thoroughfare where the shops at least 
suggested Regent Street, though the gait of the 
women and the looks of the men a little destroyed 
the illusion. A small and very dingy signboard 
over an entry bore the inscription, “Thorne and Son, 
dealers in diamonds and other precious stones,” but 
no reference was made to the money-lending and bill- 
broking which was supposed to be the most profit- 
able part of theirbusiness. A flight of rickety and very 
dirty wooden steps led to a swing door, which Alec 
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“*Are you quite sure this is Captain Fortescue’s signature, Mr. Lyndon?’”—p, 553. 


pushed open, and which gave entrance to a low, barren- 
looking room, with a counter running along one side, 
and terminating in a railed-off desk in the corner, 
where a solitary clerk was sitting. On the other 
side were cases and iron safes, all very dingy-looking, 
and by no means suggestive of the wealth within them. 
A door at the far end communicated with another room. 
It was marked Private, and was used for what were 
termed, with a little pleasant cireumlocution, “the 
financial operations of the firm.” 

Through this door Captain Fortescue had emerged, 
limp in form and strong in speech, an hour or two 
before ; and through this door Alee was ushered 
when he had given his name and stated his business 


to the clerk behind the desk. The elder Mr. Thorne 
was alone in the room, and Alec gave his uncle’s 
message, and presenting the bill, asked if Mr. Thorne 
could oblige Mr. Burton by discounting it. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Thorne. 

He was a short, thick-set, blunt-spoken man, with 
stiff grey hair and a slovenly appearance—a great 
contrast to his son, who was tall and good-looking, 
and only too polite and mandéré in his address. 

He took the bill, and glanced at the signature with 
the sort of perfunctory routine air with which a shop- 
man_ rings a well-known customer’s coin. Then he 
looked sharply at it again, and putting on his spee- 
tacles, examined it carefully, frowning portentously 
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with his shaggy grey brows, and looking at Alee with 
a singular expression of inquiry and doubt. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, and retired into 
a small counting-house partitioned off from the room, 
where Alec could hear from the voices that he was 
showing the bill to his son. There appeared to be 
some excitement in their discussion, and it was some 
little time before Mr. Thorne returned. When he 
did he was followed by his son, and the two looked 
at Alec with a scrutiny he felt to be almost insolent. 

Mr. Lyndon felt himself changing colour with an 
emotion he could neither explain nor control. What 
did it all mean? Why had the elder man looked so— 
so suspiciously, that was the only word—at Captain 
Fortescue’s signature? Why had he had such along 
discussion with his son ? Why were they both looking 
at him like this? Was there anything wrong with the 
bill or the signature? and if so, what? Alec Lyndon 
tumed suddenly cold and sick as the truth flashed 
upon him with irresistible conviction. He understood 
now all that had been so perplexing this morning— 
he understood his uncle’s strange and incomprehen- 
sible manner, his desire that the bill should be kept 
secret from the bank and from Captain Fortescue ; he 
understood Fred Fortescue’s mysterious remarks, his 
fear that he had offended his uncle, his almost 
apologetic explanation of his own difficulties. He 
understood that Captain Fortescue had not accepted 
the bill, that the signature was a forgery, and that 
the forger was—Cecil’s father ! 
go round with him. He caught at a chair to save 
himself from falling. 

The Thornes looked at each other, and then again 
at him. 

“Are you quite sure this is Captain Fortescue’s 
signature, Mr. Lyndon?” asked the elder man, in his 
blunt, unpleasant manner, his shaggy eyebrows 
meeting as he bent his gaze upon Alec’s white face. 

“Of course, of course,” interposed Lewis Thorne, 
blandly. “ There is something unusual, but no doubt 
Mr. Lyndon ean explain—— ” 

For the moment Alee could not speak. He felt 
stunned by the blow. His uncleaforger! His uncle, 
who was not only his uncle, but—Cecil’s father! 
Could nothing be done to save him for her sake? He 
thought only of Cecil. He never reflected how his 
silence and agitation might be drawing suspicion upon 
himself. 

The Thornes exchanged glances again, and then 
Lewis spoke. 


The room seemed to 


“T suppose this is a private affair between your 
uncle and Captain Fortescue ?” he said, but it was 
rather to see what Lyndon would say than because 
he really thought so. 

It seemed to Alec as if his answer would decide 
his unele’s fate. He himself no time for 
thought ; for Cecil’s sake suspicion must be diverted 
from her father at any cost. “ No,” he said, fronting 
the men who were, he knew, accusing one or both 


gave 


For Ceciu’s SAKE. 
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of them in their hearts, “no—~it is my affair, not 
his.” 

If they had charged him with the forgery or given 
him into custody at once, it would not have surprised 
him. What did effectually and utterly surprise him 
was that Lewis Thorne suddenly professed himself 
satisfied, and checked whatever the old man had been 
about to say. 

“There can be nothing wrong in a bill sent from 
Burton’s,” he exclaimed, with an affectation of confi- 
dence that was contradicted by the look in his eyes. 
Whatever Lewis Thorne might profess, Alec felt sure 
that he believed him guilty. 

The elder Thorne looked as astonished as Mr. 
Lyndon, but he was accustomed to defer to his son, 
and only protested silently by retiring to the inner 
counting-house while Lewis counted out the notes for 
the bill. 

“You—you consider it all right then?” he 
observed, coming out again when Mr. Lyndon had 
gone, 

“Tam satisfied to cash it,” said his son, with a 
slow, sarcastic smile. 

He locked the bill in the desk, and went out with- 
out vouchsafing any further explanation. 

“Now what is he after ?” said the father shaking 
his head. “ He’s got some little game on; he’s sucha 
If ever I saw a sus- 
picious bit of paper, it was that bill young Lyndon 
brought in; and if ever I saw any one look guilty and 
confused, it was that young man. And then Lewis 
turns round suddenly and vows it’s all right! What’s 
he after, that’s what I want to know? What’s his 
little game? It’s a game that'll cost us a thousand 
pounds, if we don’t take care. I'll send round to the 
bank at once, and get them to re-discount that bill, 
whether Burton likes it or not—and I dare say that 
was all a tale of his nephew’s to keep the thing quiet. 
I suppose he thinks they ‘ll be able to retire it before 
it comes due, but it’s rather too big a thing to run 
any risk about.” 

Mr. Thorne, sen., took out his own bunch of keys 
and unlocked the desk his son had just fastened up. 
Then he took out the bill and sent the clerk with it 
to the bank, telling him to be quick, so as to get back 
before Mr. Lewis returned. 

The clerk came back in so few minutes that he 
must have run most of the way, 
necessary expenditure of energy. 
not return at all that day. 

He went home and dressed himself with unusual 
care, and then he took the road that led to Oak 
Royal. 

“ A forgery, of course!” he muttered, as he went 
along, Aha! 
Mr. Lyndon, now I ‘have you on the hip!’ — It 
will cost me a thousand pounds, I suppose, but what 
is that—for Cecil’s sake?” 

(To be continued.) 


precious deep fellow, is Lewis ! 


but it was an un- 
Lewis Thorne did 


“a forgery, and a clumsy one, too. 
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Sesus, Still Lead On. 


Words by ZinzenvorF (1700—1760). Music by the Rev. F. Peet, B.Mus., Oxon. 
Vicar of Heslington, York. 
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When we seek relief Jesus, still lead on 
From a long-felt grief ; Till our rest be won ; 
When oppressed by new temptations, Heavenly Leader, still direct us— 
Lord, increase and perfect patience— Still support, console, protect us, 
Show us that bright shore Till we safely stand 
Where we weep no more. In our Fatherland ! 


























A DIFFICULT 


many 





a Tia TTA IMONG the 


i} useful agencies at 





present engaged 
in the 


rescuing homeless 


work of 


and destitute chil- 
dren from the in- 
numerable perils 
of street life, and 
enabling them to 
useful 
respectable 





grow up 
and 
members of  so- 
ciety, there is 
none, perhaps, 
that would 
more likely to be 


seem 


entirely successful 
in accomplishing 
its objects in a 
satisfactory manner than that originated by Miss 
Rye in 1869. 
confined to making provision, through means of her 


Hitherto this lady’s attention has been 


emigration scheme, for destitute little girls, but there 
appears to be no reason why the plan should not be 
extended and adopted in the case of little boys as 
well. 
nised by the promoters of at least one of the most valu- 


Indeed, its usefulness has already been recog- 


able charitable institutions of the metropolis, and by 
another in one of our great seaport cities, and the 
example will probably, in time, be followed by others. 

The idea of thus taking children from the purlicus 
and streets of our overcrowded cities to healthy and 
respectable colonial homes, was first suggested to 
Miss Rye through hearing of similar work then 
being carried on by Mr. Van Meter of New York. 
This gentleman had long been engaged in removing 
orphan children, and other neglected little ones, from 
the large sea-board cities of the Eastern States, and 
settling them in Ohio, Kansas, Colorado, and other 
Western provinces, 

Seeing the success whieh had attended his efforts, 
Miss Rye was led 
thing of the same kind for the poor little waifs and 


to the determination to do some- 


strays of our English towns. Fired by her desire 
best for the children, Miss 
Visited America for the purpose of making personal 
After 
States, she went to Canada, and finally came to the 


to do what was Rye 


inquiries. travelling through the western 
conclusion that for her purpose Canada was_ best. 
There the children would remain British subjects, 
under British laws, and the best sort of British 
influences, 

Although the undertaking meditated by Miss Rye 
was no light one, she was greatly strengthened 
in her 


Canadian lady and gentle- 


man who informed her that already no less than 


purpose by a 


PROBLEM 








SOLVED. 


twenty orphan children had been brought up in 
the homes of their own relatives, that they them- 
selves had brought up others on their own farm, 
take Miss Rye 
would bring them from England. Encouraged by 


and were prepared to more if 


the result of her inquiries, Miss Rye resolved to 
commence operations. Her first care was to provide 
a “home” to which she could bring her young 
charges when she had found them, and where she 
could keep them until she could make other and 
better provision. An old gaol at Niagara, about 
to be disused by the county, seemed to offer the 
requisite accommodation, and with the aid of funds 
supplied for the purpose by various friends in Eng- 
land, she purchased it. Forty windows soon let their 
light through its dull-looking walls, a verandah was 
added to give the building a more cheerful appear- 
ance, and finally the whole was surrounded with a 
garden planted with countless rose-bushes, and an 
orchard of apples, peaches, and plums. 

This preliminary step having been suecessfully 
made, Miss Rye returned to England to gather together 
her first little flock. 
deserted pauper girls from the Liverpool workhouse, 
whose guardians that it 
cheaper for them to pay Miss Rye the moderate sum 
of £10 per head, as well as kinder to the girls, than 
to bring them up to a workhouse life, and then turn 
them out to very doubtful futures as they came to an 
age to work for themselves. ‘Ten other children, 
picked up by Miss Rye out of the Liverpool streets, 
accompanied the others to the pleasant home which 
had been provided for them across the Atlantic. At 
first the neighbours, kind-hearted though they were, 
seemed almost afraid of taking such odd-looking 


It consisted of sixty orphan and 


wisely considered was 


creatures into their homes; but as the poor little 
things, taught and trained by good women who made 
the venture, grew more like other folk, others were 
eagerly sought for one by one, untilat length Miss Rye 
found herself free to return to England for a similar 
eargo, 

Since 1869 Miss Rve has 
voyages and settled about two thousand ehildren in 
Other 
her example, and with their united efforts, it is com- 
puted that no less than ten thousand children have 
been transplanted from wretched abodes of misery 


made upwards of thirty 


these Canadian homes. ladies have followed 


and vice to happy and comfortable homes at the farms 
and villages of the Dominion, The usual ages of the 
children taken have been from about eight to fourteen 
years. 

The lady in charge of the home at Niagara is 
little girls, 
sends the writer a 


constantly receiving applications for 
and as each one comes in she 
paper of questions to fill wp. A searching inquiry is 
made as to his own and his wife’s character, and the 


kind of home they are able to offer. If the result is 
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satisfactory, the correspondent is informed when a 
fresh batch arrives, and on his coming to see the 
children, Miss Rye assists him in making a suitable 
selection. About fifteen per cent. are adopted ; the 
others are indentured for service, their wages having 
previously been settled ; but should the homes thus 
provided prove from any cause unsuitable, the 
children can always be sent back to the house at 
Niagara until new ones are found for them. Mistakes 
are naturally sometimes made, but in the great 
majority of cases the girls settle down at once; the 
homes are, as a rule, found to be comfortable, and 
the Canadians prove themselves very kind and patient 
masters and mistresses. 

Out of the whole two thousand cases, since 
1869, there have not been six instances of ill- 
usage, and when in 1874 an English inspector of 
schools found fault with the system, and a search- 
ing investigation was ordered to be made by the 
Canadian Government, the result was the com- 
plete triumph of the emigration scheme, which was 
proved to be by far the best method yet discovered 
for converting that raw material of deserted and 
neglected children—who, in all our large towns, are 
daily growing up into thieves and beggars, and even 
worse—into good and useful members of socicty, 
happy, honest wives and mothers, as well as excellent 
customers for English manufactures, instead of mere 
wretched wastrels living on the earnings of their 
more fortunate neighbours, Miss Rye looks out in 
every case for healthy country homes for her girls, 
and will do nothing to supply townspeople with 
cheap servants. Most of the children have no one 
in England who cares for them, but in cases where 
this is not so the children can always be heard of at 
the London or Niagara homes. 

Some people seem to fancy that there is a possi- 
bility of Canada becoming overstocked by this con- 


tinual influx of young children. Dut a moment's 
consideration of the extent of the territory would 
serve to allay their fears. Canada is almost the 
size of Europe, and vast tracts of rich fertile land 
still remain without an inhabitant. During the 
fourteen years of Miss Rye’s labour, she has always 
taken her children to the same district, and as yet 
there are no signs of its being full. Her imitators have 
taken their charges to other districts, but have had 
no occasion to trespass on each other's ground, or 
even to approach each other in any way. Little has 
yet been done in Manitoba, or the immense territory 
further west, though Miss Rye has received many 
letters begging her to go there. One writer said :— 
“Tf you will only come here and bring a thousand 
girls, we will find homes for them in a week; and 
homes, too, such as—particular as you are—you will 
approve of.” A knowledge of this fact might tend 
to lighten the heart of many a poor widow, who, 
while having to work hard to put bread into her 
children’s mouths, cannot train them as she would 
wish to do, and is fearful of their turning out badly 
in consequence. Let them, if they will, ask Miss 
Rye to take their little girls to Canada. 

Any one wishing for further information, or 
desiring to send gifts of money or clothes to Miss 
Rye in aid of the work, may address her at the Emi- 
gration Home for Destitute Little Girls, Avenue 
House, High Street, Peckham, 8.E. Help of every 
kind is always acceptable, as it is necessary that 
the poor children should be taught, in addition to 
being clothed and fed, before they can wisely be sent 
to anew country ; and there are always many more 
-ases Waiting for admission than can be accepted, for 
want of funds. The scheme is not only worthy 
of generous support, but seems to offer a most 
promising solution of what has hitherto been con- 
sidered a diflicult problem. 








HOW HE 


CONQUERED. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I, 
SWALD BAYNE was face to face 
with a very serious problem, and 
was at a loss to know how to deal 
with it. For days and weeks he 
had been the victim of a harassing 
indecision. After many a struggle 
against his bonds, he had come to 
admit that he was hopelessly and 
helplessly in love. The question 
he as yet hesitated to answer was 
TKS whether he should take a bold step 
A and confess his plight to Amy 
Fenworth. Would she scorn him? Would she point 
to circumstances, and say that they were decisively 





opposed to the entertaining of any such idea? 
Would her father the Major veto a suggested match? 

There were arguments on either side. His throb- 
bing, yearning heart urged him, at all hazards, into 
the presence of his loved one; and he recollected 
the familiar proverb, “ Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” But a censorious world would look with 
different eyes upon the project. He would be con- 
sidered a crafty adventurer, wooing a girl for her 
wealth and position. It was possible that Amy’s 


friends—if not herself—might take the same view. 
If he was rejected, this would make defeat doubly bit- 
ter. The young man, however gentlemanly in cha- 
racter and manners, belonged to the people ; and 
Major Fenworth was closely allied to the Norlehams of 
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Norleham Castle. Oswald Bayne was a rising manu- 
facturer, Whose chief wealth still lay in hands, and 
brain, and the future. Amy’s father had the repute 
of being the richest man in Silborough. 
evitable that these things should all be taken into 


It was in- 





the account, and should weigh heavily against 
Oswald’s pretensions. 

It was a warm summer evening. The factory was 
closed, and its owner sat in his box-like office, and 
for the fiftieth time confronted and wrestled with 
these difficulties. He reviewed the eutire extent of 
the acquaintanceship. This had commenced in 
philanthropic plans started by the Major for the 
benefit of the Silborough workpeo} !e—plans into 
which Oswald had readily entered. It had been con- 
tinued, as the young manufacturer was fully justified 
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“*VYou are not a nobody now,’ she said,”—p. 558. 
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in believing, out of a genuine regard for Oswald’s 
self. But whether the remote contingency of a pos- 
sible alliance had ever presented itself to the Major’s 
mind, Oswald could not even guess, 

“ But it shall!” the young man almost shouted, 


springing to his feet with sudden ‘determination, 
“T’ll know my .ate, so far as Amy is concerned, at 
any rate. I'll go up to the Ivy House this very 
evening.” 

The Ivy House, as the residence of the Fenworths 
was quaintly entitled, was a handsome old-fashioned 
mansion, standing back from the dust and din of the 
highway in a large and lovely garden. Here the 
widowed officer and his only child had lived in semi- 
seclusion ever since their return from India. 

Oswald Bayne had an excellent excuse for calling. 
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He had the plans of a new block of artisans’ cottages 
to submit for Major Fenworth’s approval. 

Amy welcomed him with her usual tranquil smile. 

“Papa has gone to London; I am sorry you can- 
not see him,” she said. ‘“ He left this book on ‘Town 
Architecture’ to be sent on to you; it has some 
good hints, he thinks.” 

“Twill take it, with many thanks. But—it does 
not quite follow that I should have come up to your 
home for so little, Miss Fenworth—Amy—unless you 
will have it so.” 

Oswald’s voice was filling with a strange pathos, 
and a wild appealing light shone in his eyes. It was 
impossible that any girl should fail tg understand 
his meaning—least of all Amy Fenworth, 

Amy trembled, 

“Mr. Bayne! I do not exactly —~ 

“My story is very simple. I love you, Amy, with 
my whole heart. From the first day we met the 
spell has been upon me. I have resisted it in vain. 
If there is any hope, give it me. Iam quite con- 


” 


scious of the difference in our positions—of your 
superiority in every way. If I have been mad— 
presumptuous—forgive the offence for my love's 
sake.” 

Amy was very pale, and her lips quivered, 
as rose-leaves may in a.summer gale. For many 
seconds she was silent, and Oswald’s fears waxed 
stronger. He began to think that, at all events, he 
had been too hasty. It was an abrupt declaration. 

“YT have displeased you,” he murmured, hoarsely. 

“ No—o,” she whispered: “1 was—thinking of 
papa.” 

He drew her to himself. 

“Then you can really care for a nobody, my love, 
my life!” 

He had no need of further spoken assurance, 

But clouds were still on the horizon. It was very 
doubtful what Major Fenworth would say. 

“Li he objects—I fear he will—you may have to 
wait a long while, Oswald,” Amy said. 

“My prize would be worthy of any man’s patience.” 

The lovers went out into the garden, and wandered, 
with little heed of time, around its broad walks. At 
last Oswald took his leave. He halted at the heavy 
ivy-festooned door for a final word. With playful, 
loving pride, Amy fixed a rosebud upon his coat. 

“You are not a nobody now,” she said. “ Keep 
up a brave heart, Oswald ; I'll break the shock—if 
it is one—to papa as best I can.” 


CHAPTER II, 

NEITHER Amy nor her suitor had any real concep- 
tion of the tempest of indignation that was destined 
to arise in Major Fenworth’s breast at listening to his 
daughter’s shy confession. He was first astounded, 
then furious. 

“This is the game he has been playing, is it?” he 
cried ; “and I have stood by and never once suspected 
it. He—a mere cloth-weaver, with neither birth nor 


riches—to lift his eyes to you! What is the world 
coming to next, I wonder ?” 

“Oswald is a gentleman, and—a Christian,” said 
Amy, firmly ; “TI love him.” 

“You dare to sit in my presence and confess it! 
For once I am ashamed of my child. But no doubt 
he has misled you with a lot of fine sentiment, as | 
admit he cleverly contrived to hoodwink me by his 
solicitude for the men and women who slave in his 
mills ; and beneath it all it is just money—a good 
match—that he is after. He is a mammon-seeker, 
like all the rest, and an insolent one in the bargain, 
If he comes to me he will hear the truth; and con- 
sent to such a ridiculous proposition I will not. It 
is fortunate, perhaps, that 1 bought that house in 
West Cornwall last week. ‘Ve'll go and live there, 
He’ll hardly molest you at that distance.” 

Major Kenworth had not long to wait for an inter- 
view with the audacious young manufacturer. He 
met Oswald by accident in Silborough Park the day 
wfter this awkward conversation with Amy. He no- 
ticed a strange gloom on Oswald’s brow, and an un- 
wonted lassitude in his manner. But he interpreted 
these things as the signs of a natural diflidence and 
dismay at this chance rencontre with himself—the 
outraged parent. 'The Major at once commenced the 
tirade that he had laboriously composed. He dwelt 
upon the meanness of the advantage which, as he 
considered, Oswald had taken in his absence ; upon 
the marked difference in rank and prospects between 
the young people ; upon the distasteful return that 
Oswald was making for his—Major Fenworth’s— 
confidence and kindness. Unconsciously he assumed 
much the same tone of mingled haughtiness and 
contempt which in earlier days he had used in his 
dealings with rebellious Sepoys. He was the soldier 
again in both attitude and voice. 

Oswald heard him to the end in almost an unbroken 
silence, only edgiug in a monosyllable here and there, 
where his regard for accuracy compelled the inter- 
ruption, but he exhibited no resentment. Indeed, 
the young man’s calmness was so unexpected and 
bewildering, that the Major paused somewhat ab- 
ruptly. Was this grave, humble demeanour only a 
novel form of defiance? It should be tested by a 
final taunt. 

“Of course, it is easy to guess what your aim has 
been from first to last, with the light you have your- 
self supplied,” the Major said. ‘ You understood 
that my daughter was an heiress, and you laid your 
plans accordingly.” 

At length he had touched a chord that quivered. 
It was the younger man’s turn to display a dignified 
wrath ; and the certainty of the injustice of the 
other’s charge gave him a genuine advantage. The 
sympathy and admiration of any spectator would 
have gone over to Oswald’s side as the sudden fire 


blazed in his eyes and his words came hot and fast, 

“That is a complete mistake, Major Fenworth,” he 
said ; “if your daughter had been a poor girl, a girl 
in my own station in life, I should have pleaded my 
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cause long before this. It was your wealth that held 
me at bay. Amy is to me of infinitely more worth 
than all the gold of Threadneedle Street. And please 
read this, Major Fenworth.” 

Oswald Bayne’s calmness had been the stupor of 
despair. The letter which he invited his adversary 
to read had arrived the previous evening, and, as it 
had seemed to him through his long night vigil, 
effectively wrote finds at the bottom of his brief love 
story. It was from his father, a retired silkmercer 
at Highgate. The old gentleman had sustained a 
sudden and crushing loss, through careless specula- 
tions. He, and Oswald’s two 
become, in a single hour, dependent on the brotherly 
assistance of the young Silborough manufacturer. 
For many a year now Oswald’s burden would be 
heavy. He dare no longer dream of marrying. 

“This very afternoon, sir, I intended to have com- 
municated to your daughter the fact of this change in 
my fortunes, and of all that it implies. I unreservedly 
give her back her freedom, and am sorry for any 
pain I must occasion, Amy’s path and mine must 
indeed lie apart. But to the end of my days, Major 
Fenworth, 1 shall cherish her memory. You have 
judged me harshly.” 

Slowly Major Fenworth arrived at a comprehension 
of the situation. His first feeling was one of relief 
that the danger he had dreaded from a conflict of 
wills had passed away. Oswald would not be obsti- 
nate. Then something like a sentiment of pity 
dawned in his heart. He was compelled to believe 
that Oswald’s words were sincere. Plainly Oswald 
was suffering. 

“T wish you well, nevertheless, Mr. Bayne,” he 
said, with less frigidity, and holding out a couple of 


maiden sisters, had 


fingers, “ Good-bye!” 
CHAPTER III, 

EIGHT months had gone by, and instead of sum- 
mer, With its gay blossoms, and balmy breezes, and 
thousand and one incentives to happiness and hope, 
it was February — bleak and dispiriting. Oswald 
Bayne had neither seen nor heard anything of the 
Fenworths since they had left Silborough. The Ivy 
House had passed into the occupation of strangers, 
and all the Major’s business in town was done through 
an agent. But Oswald’s thoughts often turned with 
regret and yearning towards the girl he still loved. 
Was Amy content? he wondered. Should he ever 
meet her again ? 

He was asking himself these questions in a half- 
reverie one dull afternoon, when the evening’s post 
came in. Turning to investigate the contents of his 
budget, he put his sadness resolutely from him, and 
was again the alert, matter-of-fact manufacturer. He 
went through the letters, one by one. There were 
orders, remittances, notes of inquiry. There was an 
imposing blue envelope, with a more than usually 
neat and formal handwriting thereupon. In due 
course he reached this, opened it, and read a few 


lines, He sprang to his feet in astonishment, and by 
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his evident agitation caused a stare of wonderment 
from his clerk. 

The communication was from a Cornish solicitor, 
and it concerned the parent of his lost love. Indirectly 
there was news of Amy in it, and that alone would 
at any time have sufficed to rivet Oswald’s attention. 
After a paragraph or two of introduction, the letter 
read thus :—“ Major Fenworth desires me to ask you 
if your feelings and views still remain unchanged in 
reference to the subject-matter of the last conversa- 
tion he had with you in Silborough Park. 
urgently begs you to come to St. Croyle at once. It 


If so, he 


is my duty to add that my client is so seriously ill 
that the delay of even a few days may render a visit 
too late.” 

To say the least of it, this was enigmatical in the 
extreme. Did the Major desire to make amends in 
person for the unjust condemnation he had passed on 
Oswald’s conduct? It seemed very like it. If he 
intended also to remove the obstacles he had placed 
in the way of his daughter’s marriage, Oswald would 
be faced by the old problem. He had still his father 
and sisters to maintain. 

However, the young man quickly arrived at a 
decision, and the next morning started for St. Croyle. 

He found the Major greatly altered. He was break- 
ing fast, and a disorder contracted in a more sultry 
climate was hastening the end. Amy was his 
nurse, and she welcomed Oswald with shy surprise. 
She had not been told of her father’s message. The 
old man insisted on being alone with his visitor, 

“T was sure you would come,” he said, “though I 
was too ill to write myself.” 

“Tam sorry to find you so weak, sir.” 

“Ah, I am journeying pretty swiftly now to a 
land where our social castes and distinctions count 
for very little. With God is no respect of persons.” 

Oswald was silent. 

“T wanted to give Amy to you with my own hand,” 
the sufferer went slowly on. ‘“ You are worthy of 
her, and she loves you. You conquered, of a truth, 
though perhaps you did not guess it, that morning in 
the Park. 
were a real man—a man of a million—ready to plead 


I went away and acknowledged that you 


your own cause valiantly ; ready, also, to sacrifice 
your dearest hopes if duty bade. You were nobler 
than I. Amy will be wealthy—soon—and I can 
trust her to you as to none other. Are you willing?” 

“Yea.” 

A little later the maiden re-entered the shadowed 
chamber. Major Fenworth beckoned Oswald to her 
side, and, with his thin, wasted fingers, clasped their 
hands tightly together. 

“ May you be happy!” he said. 

That wish was fulfilled. To-day the Ivy House is 
tenanted by a merry race of little ones, who speak of 
the portrait of a stern, military-looking gentleman, 
ensconced above the library mantelpiece, as “ Grand- 
papa,” and who think that in all the wide world there 
is no place so full of marvel and mystery as “ papa’s 


big mills,” W. J. LACEY. 
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JULY. 
ova) 
& SWEET July, when all the ’plenished world 


Revels in sunlight, bathes in amber 
streams ; 
When through the spreading boughs the golden 
beams 
Fall on green leaves ’mid crimson blossoms curled ; 
When the red rose, her vestal robe unfurled, 
Burns odorous incense at the shrine of light ; 
While golden buttercups be-star the night, 
And meadows are with silver daisies pearled, 
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The mourner’s pillow loses many a thorn, 
The weary heart is rid of half its load ;— 
When all things breathe contentment the forlorn 
Sing the refrain, and tread the happier road : 
Hope springs anew, and lights the languid eye, 
While even sad lips smile—O sweet July ! 
J. T. BuRTON WOLLASTON. 
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JUDAS A WITNESS FOR 


CHRIST. 


FREDERICK TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


IE of our readers may think it 
absurd to bring forward this man, 
who basely betrayed his Master 
into the hands of His enemies, as a 
witness in support of His claims 
to the Messiahship. But the more 
closely the matter is investigated, 
the more important will his testi- 
mony appear. That Judas was a 
bitter enemy to Christ, an apostate 
from the faith, and a traitor, none, who believe the 
Gospels to be historically true, will deny. Yet 
this man, without intending it, supplies irrefragable 
proofs of the truth of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity ; and while, in a moment of remorse 
and terror, he confessed his guilt, sealed his 
testimony by his own blood. Ths .s a phenome- 
non of no common order, and is unquestionably 
worthy of the most serious and earnest investi- 
gation. The testimony of friends is sometimes 
open to objection on the ground of undue 
partiality ; but not so that of an enemy. We may 
be sure that it is what it expresses. 

Who was Judas? His birth and education 
are involved in the same bscurity as those of 
most of the other Apostles. With the exception 
of Peter, James, and John, we hear more of 
Judas than of any other of his colleagues. He 
is sometimes styled the son of Simon, and Judas 





Iscariot. But these names throw no light on his 
history. They simply distinguish him from the 


other Judas. Without discussing the numerous 
hypotheses which have been advanced, suffice it 
to say that it is most likely his name was derived 
from the place where he was born. Thus Judas 
Ish-Carioth—that is, a man of Carioth, a small 
place beyond th» Jordan—would soon become, in 
common conversation, Judas Iscariot. 

It will be interesting to notice the occasions on 
Which we meet with Judas as recorded in the 
Gospels. He is first among the twelve 
Whom our Lord chose from among the disciples 
who attended on His ministry, and who were the 
special messengers to make known the truths of 
His religion, Their names are given by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. They all conclude with the 
naine of Judas Iscariot, and these emphatic 
words are added, “who also betrayed Him.” 
Some time after this, we find him, in common 
with the other Apostles, receiving power over 
devils, to cure diseases, and to preach the King- 
dom of God. (Luke ix.) 

When the Saviour declared in the Synagogue 
960 
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“I have betrayed the Innocent Blood.”—St. MATTHEW xxvii. 4. 


of Capernaum that He was the Bread of Life 
which came down from heaven, many of His 
disciples left Him, on which He asked the 
Apostles, “Will ye also go away?” Peter 
replies, on his own and on their behalf, “ Lord, 
to whom sha!l we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” And we read this striking reply, 
“* Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you 
isa devil?” As He spake of Judas, and as the 
epithet here translated “devil” also means a 
slanderer, it would seem to imply that he was 
Satan’s chosen instrument to effect the final be- 
trayal. (Jolm vi. 70.) 

On the Sabbath preceding the end of our Lord’s 
life on earth, He is invited, on arriving at Bethle- 
hem, to the house o: Simon the leper, who, most 
likely, had been cured, and was an intimate friend 
of the family at Bethany. Lazarus was present, and 
Martha superintended the feast, and Mary poured 
on His head the precious ointment. This act oc- 
casioned much surprise among all the guests, but 
it was Judas who said, ‘“ Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor?” John, who, like Matthew and Mark, 
records this event, adds, as well he might, after 
the man’s character had been fully display d in th 
base betrayal of His Master, ‘ not that he cared 
for the poor, but because he was a thiet. and had 
the bag, and bare what was put therein.” (John 
xii. 4—6. 

On the third day of the week in whica Christ 
suffered, Judas entered into the infamous contract 
with the high priest and the Jews to deliver his 
Master into their hands, most probably imme- 
diately after what occurred in the house of Simon. 
These men gladly accepted his offer, in the hope 
that Christ might be privately delivered to them 
without exciting the people, of whom a vast mul- 
titude was, at that time, in Jerusalem. Then 
came the last supper, a scene described with some 
slight variations in language, but by them all, 
and ina manner most striking and tender. How 
they must have been startled by the sudden an- 
nouncement—“ Verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray Me They were all deeply 
moved, and naturally began to inquire, “ Lord, is 
it 1°” Even Judas himself asked this question, 
notwithstanding his compact with the high priest. 
We may, in some measure, understand his feeling 
when Christ replied, “ Thou hast said ”—a Jewish 
form of expression, equivalent to “It isas thou hast 
said ”—spoken in a low tone, nd probably heard 
only by himself, for he at once rcse from the table 
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and went out; and it was night. After partak- 
ing of the last supper, of which Judas was not a 
participant, Jesus and His disciples retired to 
Jethsemane, where He several times offered 
prayer, and then intimated to His disciples that 
the time was now past when they could afford 
Him help by their sympathy or supplications. 
“ Arise, let us be going ; behold, he is at hand that 
betrayeth Me.” A great multitude, armed with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and 
elders, approached, and Judas, stepping forward, 
gave the preconcerted signal, saying, “ Hail, 
Master,” and kissing Him. They then came and 
laid hands on Jesus, and took Him, “and all His 
disciples forsook Him and fled.” For this our 
Lord was perfectly prepared, since these transac- 
tions were necessary to the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and He moreover was perfectly well aware of 
what Judas would do. “I have chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is a devil.” 

What sort of aman was Judas? The narra- 
tive which we have thus far followed plainly 
shows him to be a man of great ability. He was 
not only chosen, in common with the rest of the 
Apostles, to be a companion of Jesus, but was 
raised to a superior position in the family, as its 
treasurer. Such an office would only be 
given to a man of intelligence and activity, and 
possessed of a general knowledge of men and 
things. He had to receive the contributions made 
to Jesus and His followers, and had the duty of 
laying them out for their daily support. It seems 
also to have been left to him to distribute alms 
to the poor, which supposes confidence in his pru- 
dence and judgment. He must have been held 
in high repute by them all, since when Our Lord 
distinctly said that one of them would betray 
Him, no one suspected Judas, which they would 
certainly have done had they believed him to be 
a weak and deceitful man. 

The manner in which he carried on his 
treacherous design indicates his ability. Very 
likely his motives in becoming a disciple were 
founded on the expectation, common to the Jews, 
of a Messiah who should appear as a temporal 
monarch, overthrowing the Roman government, and 
raising the children of Israel to their former posi- 
tion of power and influence. The miracles wrought 
by Christ were known to him, and would tend to 
foster and support such expectation; and he 
would naturally suppose that He who had wrought 
such wondrous deeds must be the long-promised 
Deliverer. But Judas could not be long with Jesus 
and His disciples, without seeing how mistaken 
such ideas were. 

He was covetous. Besides the disappointment 
of the expectations he had cherished, there was 
nothing in the temporal condition of Christ and 
His family which held out any prospect of 
personal aggrandisement. He waited, therefore, 
until “the bag” was well filled, which it would 


be on the occasion of keeping the Passover, to 
meet the cost of the usual sacrifices and other 
expenses, considerably greater than those incident 
to a country life. This accounts for the delay 
which took place between the conception of the 
plot and its execution. He must have known 
that the Master was aware of his design, from the 
intimation given by Him before the Passover, 
He waited for a suitable opportunity to effect 
his purpose, when his covetous desires could in 
some measure be gratified. 

He showed great skill in concealing his pur. 
pose. He could not be ignorant of Christ’s perfect 
acquaintance with the design which he was 
hiding in his heart. Yet none of the other 
disciples seem to have suspected him. At the 
Passover, when our Lord told them that one of 
them would betray Him, each one inquired, 
“Lord, is it 1?” and Judas also, though he was 
the last to put the question. When Jesus 
replied, “Thou hast said,” he rose and abruptly 
left the table ; and did not, therefore, partake of 
the emblems of “ His broken body and shed 
blood.” Only a man of great self-control, and 
able to sustain a part contrary to his intentions 
and feelings, could, for a considerable time, have 
nourished so base a design, and yet successfully 
conceal it from the companions with whom he 
was in daily intimate intercourse. 

Others of the disciples often gave expression 
to their hopes in regard to the founding of a 
worldly kingdom. Two of them, in an impulsive 
moment, asked if they might pray for fire from 
heaven to consume the Samaritans who refused 
to pay due honour to their Lord. The mother of 
Zebedee’s sons asked that they might sit, one on 
His right hand, and the other on His left, when 
He came into His Kingdom. But Judas betrayed 
no such imprudent zeal, nor the smallest sign of 
such an ambition. His displeasure with Mary 
for offering so costly a testimony of love for her 
Lord, was feigned, and artfully concealed under 
a specious pretence of caring for the poor. He 
was equally artful in carrying out his base 
design. The agreement with the priests was 
made privately, and he sought to execute it as 
privately as possible. Even when he stood at 
the head of the multitude in Gethsemane, it was 
in the dark, and when he gave the treacherous 
kiss, he hoped to pass unnoticed, for after he 
had perpetrated the foul deed, he mingled with 
them again. He proved himself to be a master 
of address and cunning. 

He was equally revengeful. It may excite 
some surprise that he did not make a better 
bargain with the priests, who would have given 
any amount to get Christ into their power. The 
smallness of the sum suggests the idea that he 
was a greedy fool, who lost a splendid opportunity 
of enriching himself. But the force of his 
revenge rendered him, for the time, insensible to 
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such considerations, The discovery of his 
treachery seems to have excited his intense 
indignation. The part which he acted was the 
natural outcome of a passion which had assumed 
the complete mastery over his mind. The small- 
ness of the bribe may also, in fact, be accounted 
for by the hatred and contempt which the 
rulers professed for Christ and His followers. 
The offer of a larger bribe might have led others 
to conclude that they themselves deemed Him to 
be a much more formidable opponent than they 
were willing to admit. 

Jesus is now in the hand of His enemies, 
carried away first to Annas, then to Caiaphas, at 
whose house a sort of informal meeting of some 
members of the Sanhedrim was held ; but in the 
morning there was a full council, which sought in 
vain for false witnesses against Jesus, to put Him 
to death. At last, two came forward—for two 
were necessary in order to convict of a capital 
crime—and they succeeded, by a wilful distortion 
of the truth. Jesus kept silence, and both in 
this case and afterwards before Pilate, refused to 
reply to the false accusations of determined 
malice. Then the high priest, adopting another 
method of inquiry, adjured Him, by the living 





“A New LIGHT.” 
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God, to declare whether He was the Christ. To 
this at once Jesus replied, ‘It is as thou hast 
said,” and He adds, “ Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” He answers 
the solemn adjuration of the high priest by a 
more solemn citation of him and his associates 
to His own judgment seat. And when, after this 
startling utterance, those present were appealed 
to, they all exclaimed, “He is guilty of death.” 
We see, in the conduct of these men, how dead 
the moral feelings of those may be who are most 
scrupulous about the forms of religion. When 
Judas saw that they had condemned Jesus, his 
whole soul was at once filled with the agony 
of intense remorse; and he brought the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them down in the 
temple, exclaiming, “I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood.” Their reply was cold and cutting. 
“What is that to us? See thou to that.” This 
cruel retort would intensify his mortal agony. 
“He left the Temple, and departed, and went 
and hanged himself.” Does not this tragic act of a 
bad man indicate that a remorseful conscience is 
“the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched ?” 





“A NEW EIGHT.” 


BY THE REV. P. 


B. POWER, 


THE WORLD’S LIGHT, 
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E are told by astro- 
nomers that there are 
many starlights in 
existence which as 
yet, though travelling 
towards us 





for sO 
many ages, have never 
reached this world of 
Their light has 
made great speed— 
beyond 
powers—not to calcu- 
but to really 
Still, it 
has not as yet fallen 
upon the eye of man. 
And there are many lights in this our lower world, 


ours, 
speed 


our 


late, 
conceive. 





which, upon some eyes—shall we not say, on most 
eyes ?—have never fallen. They are heaven-lights, 
but they glow, or flash, as the case may be ; and 
by some they are seen, and to others they are as 
though they were nothing. 

Many walk in darkness, though the light of life, 


with varied beams, is shining all around. Some 





M.A., AUTHOR OF THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” “THE OILED FEATHER,” 
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walk in light, though to human eye nothing but 
darkness is their lot. 

The one of whom Iam going to tell you walked 
in both, in light of this world, and the darkness of 
the next—in darkness of this world, and light of the 
world to come. 


“ Now then,” said young Sir Charles Benwell to 
his young wife, as she stood before him one bright 
morning in June, with her hat in her hand, fresh 
from her eazly garden stroll. ‘‘ Now then, Margie, 
three guesses at what's in the paper.” 

“Esther Mariet and Lord George Ray engaged to 
be married, 
pas ag 

“There ’s to be a ball at the Palace ?” 

oe No.” 

“Well, I suppose some stupid thing about the 
funds, or Parliament, or something of that kind.” 

“ No.” 

** What then ? 
dare say.” 

“Well, only this :— 
situation in the colony for the proposed capital, and 
we may expect the land to increase fifty times in 
value in a very short time. And what do you 


A marriage is arranged, you know.” 


Nothing that concerns us much, I 


‘This is incomparably the best 
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THE WORLD’S LIGHT. 


suppose the ‘this’ is? Why, the estate iny old uncle 
left me, from which we have been getting a mere 
trifle ; and now our fortune ’s made, and we shall have 
nothing to do but enjoy ourselves for the rest of our 
lives. Pity the poor old fellow didn’t live to see it, 
though for my sake perhaps ’t is as well he didn’t, for 
this will be far better than the Scotch estates; and 
as he left the best to my cousin George, ’t is plain 
that if he had thought this the best, he would never 
have left it te me. The world ean’t help being 
bright with us now, Margie, for if a fellow has 
plenty of money, and plenty of health to enjoy it, 
what more does he want? °T will be all sunshine 
now. I'll pay off the mortgage, and we'll do up 
the house, and I'll buy a first-rate schooner—a 
regular racer—instead of the old tub I hire for a 
month in the summer. Then there are the horses— 
we ‘ll have a tip-top mount ; and what with youth, 
and health, and money, we ought to have a bright 
time of it.” 

The paragraph in the paper, unlike many of the 
kind, came true. The colonial land fetched all that 
was expected of it, the mortgage on the estate was 
all paid off; the old place was not only done up, but 





almost rebuilt, the yacht and the 
horses were bought and used, 
Sir Charles won the cup the first 
race he ran with the boat; and 
Lady Benwell took the brush the 
first fox-hunt in which she rode, 

From all these outward things 
came ‘all the light which shone 
on the young people’s life; and 
for a time they wanted no more 
—for they did not know that 
there was any other. 

There was indeed one light 
which, for a while, was wanting, 
but in time that also came and 
shone in upon their daily life. 
The little heir seemed to gild 
everything with fresh beams ; the 
blue of the sky was no deeper 
than that of his eyes, the yellow 
of the corn no richer than that of 
his golden hair! And so the 
world was all light to Sir Charles; 
and he did not believe that it 
could be otherwise. 

But there were plenty to whom 
it was dark enough, if only he 
thought, plenty in the neighbour- 
ing town, with its tall chimneys, 





plenty even on his own estates, 
if only he chose to seek out the 
little histories of little homes. 
The widow was there, and the 
cripple, and the large family to 
whom it was a heavy burden to 
pay even small rent ; there were 
untaught children, there were 
sick, and weakly, and ailing, upon whom no light of 
sympathy or warmth of help came from him, who, if 
only he knew it, had been set by the Maker of all 
lights and heat to be a lesser light to shine amid 
all this gloom. Not that there were more shady 
places on this estate than anywhere else ; they were 
only here, as they are almost everywhere ; only the 
one who was entrusted with light for them hid it 
under the bushel of his own home, and kept all its 
beams turned inward upon himself and his. 


THE LIGHT FADES. 

It was this world’s light, and by the law of such 
light it was destined to be extinguished. Sooner or 
later all such light must go out ; and woe be to that 
man from whom it does not depart until a dying bed. 

It may be taken by extinguishing, by a night to 
which follows a new day—or it may be lost by 
absorption, when a brighter light makes it pale, and 
while it still shines makes it as though it were not, 
even though it be ; but die the world’s light must, 
as a satisfaction for the soul, as giving an answer to 
every question a soul can ask, a fulness for every 
need the soul can feel 
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“A New LicHr.” 


For Sir Charles Benwell and his wife the light 
went out suddenly. 

To-day, all was sunshine—to-morrow, all was 
gloom. 

Nothing happened to Sir Charles Benwell’s estates ; 
the sun shone as brightly on them as ever. He could 
see the cornfields waving like liquid gold from his 
windows, and this was all his ; the beams would have 
entered his house, and fallen through the windows on 
the gilt frames of the old family pictures just as 
they ever had done, but that the blinds were drawn, 
and they were sternly bidden not to intrude. To some 
human hearts, to most human hearts, there are some 
possible circumstances under which even a sunbeam 
may be an intrusion ; it was so now to this young 
man and his wife, with all their fortunegall their 
health, all their youth; for the cradle was empty, and 
its little tenant lay like chiselled marble on one of the 
grand old state beds, which seemed ever so much too 
grand and too big for the simple little corpse. 

The golden hair was there, but that was all; the 
blue of the eye was gone, the dimple on the cheek was 
gone, the smile on the lips was gone, the merry laugh 
was gone ; for it is the custom of the artist who chisels 
such forms as this, to omit all 
these ; the life of the little child 
had faded, for only one short 
day, indeed—still faded—faded 
fast, and then suddenly went out. 

And it was wonderful how far 
the darkness spread, which was 
begotten of its going out. It en- 
compassed the whole circle of the 
father’s and the mother’s life. It 
did not tarry round the cot, and 
just eclipse one of earth’s great 
joys; it spread hither and thither 
over all that these people had, so 
that they were as though they 
had them not. Yes, it did as 
Death often does, it made the 
very possession of all things a 
burden itself. 

For the need to work is, in 
times of sorrow, a great alleviation 
to the poor. Work is medicine, 
as well as food; the need of pro- 
viding for the body often keeps 
the mind from being swallowed 
up with over-much sorrow. The 
abundance of the rich is often 
the greatest mockery, in the pre- 
sence of the emptiness of death. 
Work is a law with amazing com- 
pensations in itselfi—compensa- 
tions which reach not only to life, 
but death. 

But there were nv such com- 
pensations for these mourners ; 
they lived in themselves, and 
were sinitten in themselves ; and 
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though there were plenty of hearts round about 
them, there were none which they could ask to share, 
and so to halve their griefs. 

The penalty of having been satisfied with earth- 
light was upon them, though they knew it net ; and 
they had to grope in its darkness for awhile. 

THE NEW 


LIGHT DAWNS, 


> 


These 
are words not only for a captive nation, but for cap- 
tive men. They come with a new dawn, after a great 
darkness. They come with the freshness of the 
morning of a new day after a night in which the sleep 
has been troubled, and has left no rest. 

To divert his attention and his wife’s—to forget— 
to blot out the sorrow—to veil the ever present sculp- 
ture of death, even though it were only the figure of 
a little child—this was all Sir Charles Benwell 
cared for now. And as he had nothing to do at 
home, he was making all preparation for shutting up 
the Hall, and going for a long time abroad, as if death 
were a stay-at-home, and could be cheated, and could 
not travel too. Sunnier climes might bring the sun 
again into his heart. 


** Arise and shine, for thy light is come.’ 


5 Mal il \ 
i si Laas 








THE NEW LIGHT DAWNS, 
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3ut he never went abroad, and yet found the 
sunniest of suns. He was to come out of darkness 
into marvellous light. 

All was nearly ready for the departure when the 
young baronet, to get rid of his thoughts, started on 
a long walk. He wanted to divert his thoughts— 
to walk away from himself. And on he went, never 
heeding how far he was going, as is often the case 
with men who are lost in their own thoughts. At 
last, far beyond the boundaries of his own property, 
he began to tire, and was parched with thirst ; and 
espying a poor little hut down a lane close by, he 
made for it to get some water. 

There was no one to answer him down-stairs as he 
opened the cottage door, but a voice from above asked 
him to come up. 

The water which slaked the young man’s natural 
thirst was soon supplied, and here too, though he 
had not expected it, the soul-thirsty man found what 
quenched the thirst of the spirit also. 

For his spirit was thirsting for light. Darkness 
had come over all that belonged to him in life. The 
zest and flavour had been taken out of fields and 
sports and home; a cloud had come between them 
and the sun which used to shine on them, and there 
was no means of restoring them. But the light of life 
dwelt in that little’ room, and it was to take hold 
that day of that poor clouded heart, and in its light 
all things were to be made new. For that is the 
power of the light of life, that it can shine where 
sarthly lights have been put out, and make all things 
brighten afresh, only with the light that is its own. 

The rest was grateful to the visitor ; and indeed 
there was something in the old man who lived in the 
little cottage that attracted the younger one to him. 

“Yes,” said he, “I’ve been now nigh five-and- 
twenty years in this room, and I shall never leave it 
except to go to the church-yard. All was dark when 
I came into it, but all is bright now, and has been 
for many a year. It was dark when the doctor told 
me that I should never work again ; it was dark 
when the woman I loved ten thousand times better 
than myself was carried out never to return; it was 
dark when my only little one followed her, and I was 
left alone ; none in the world but a sister, who lived 
by her needle, to look after me ; and it was darkest 
of all, when I lived here in rebellion against God, 
with a heart that believed He wronged me, and 


injured me, and willed me no good. It isn’t always 
what happens, but how we look at what happens, that 
makes things to be what they are to us, 

“T lived in darkness and the shadow of death, until 
one day there burst a light into my heart ; and ever 
since there has been light in my room, and in my 
life. I used to live without God, now I live with 
God. I felt He had done all things well, that He 
could make no mistake ; that in Him was light. The 
old Book that taught it all to me is the one I had 
often read, but never heeded, much less understood, 
until trouble was made my teacher. Then I gave 
myself to God. But what a ‘thing’ to give! no money, 
no strength, no health, I thought I could not be 
worth the having ; but I found that the woman who 
had only two mites to give had her offering accepted, 
and IJ said, ‘I have only a heart ; take that.’ 

“*Only, only,’ came a thousand voices singing in 
my soul; ‘that is what is wanted most,’ and I 
thought I heard the angels singing about me, and I 
heard a great voice saying, ‘Let there be light’ 
Aye, sir, and there was light, for from that day out, 
come storm or cloud, a light from God shines over 
all ; and I sit in it here all day long.” 

And all this was new light to the man who had 
lived in the world hitherto only for himself. And he 
pondered it all as he walked home that day. He had 
had experience of how the world’s lights go out ; he 
now had heard of another light which pierces the dark- 
ness, which those extinguished lights leave behind. 

He looked upward for it, and found it, because he 
sought it where it truly dwelt. There is light in 
which the Holy One dwelleth, whereunto no man can 
approach ; but there is light also to which we have 
access, and not only so, but which is even made 
ours. 

And he said, ‘Me and mine;” and the answer 
from heaven was, “ Him and his.” The new light 
shone into him and over his. It shone over his 
fields, for with their produce he helped and comforted 
those who produced it ; it shone on his pleasures, for 
he found his chief pleasure in being a blessing, and 
in that he was blessed ; it shone in his home, for he 
had the joyful heart which giveth a cheerful counten- 
ance ; and, ordering his conversation aright, living for 
others and not himself, he saw daily the salvation of 
God. His was the path which was as the shining 
light, shining more and more unto the perfect day. 
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“Prayer haunts those lips, and in her eyes 
A might of supplication lies,” 
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DEVOTION. 


BY THE REV. M, 


PLEADING eyes, O brow of care— 
What crown of sorrow might you wear? 


Y 
q 


“<A>” - Do voiceless accents, upward sent, 
From bitter conflicts here find vent ? 

Prayer haunts those lips, and in her eyes 

A might of supplication lies ; 

Prayer with those clasping hands would stay 
One seeming oft to turn away ; 

Happy, who Jacob-like is bold, 

In faith the Saviour thus to hold ! 


Or doth she thankfully aspire 

To heaven, inflamed by Love’s own fire ? 
Those half-oped lips—that glowing cheek— 
Of blessings undeserved might speak, 

A parent’s life—a sister saved— 


t+. WATKINS, M.A. 


Of God some speechless mercy craved— 
Musing on these her thankful heart 
With angel-praise would fain take part ; 
So grateful Hannal’s spirit yearned, 
And homeward Nain’s widow turned. 


Thus Prayer and Thankfulness combine 
The child-like temper to refine ; 

Thus, leading Faith the narrow way, 
Devotion’s warmth cheers every day. 
Thrice-blest who here the secret find, 
Earth and themselves to leave behind, 
With heaven to commerce, rise above 
On eagle’s wings and blend with Love ; 
Made perfect, they eternally 

The Beatific Vision see, 





GREAT 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENINGS. 


DANIEL ROWLANDS OF LLANGEITHO. 


A HE year 1735, which saw the 
great work of God in New 
England, under Jonathan 
Edwards, witnessed a similar 
mighty movement in Wales. 
In the Principality there 
were three chief centres, and 
three principal agents, all 
remarkable men, specially 
called and qualified, and 
wonderfully blessed of God. 
One of them was Howell 
Harris, of Trevecca, Breck- 
nockshire ; a second was 
Howell Davies, for a time 
Curate of Llysyfran, Pem- 
brokeshire ; and the third, and in many respects 
the greatest, was Daniel Rowlands, Curate of 
Llangeitho, Cardiganshire. 

Before this great work of God there had arisen 
at different times several eminent ministers of 
the Gospel in Wales, among whom was a man 
then living, worthy of the highest honour, 
Griffith Jones, incumbent of Llanddowror, Car- 
marthenshire. He was a man of saintly character, 
apostolic fervour, and, as a preacher, one of the 
foremost of his day. He was the founder of the 
“Cireulating Charity Schools.” More than one 
hundred and fifty thousand people were, by their 
means, taught to read the Bible in Welsh during 
the twenty-four years before Robert Raikes was 
born. 

But there was still much vice and ungodliness 








among all classes, and the clergy, except in 
rare instances, were worldly and careless, if not 
ungodly. Dr. Rees says there were fifty thousand 
nonconformists in Wales at this time, and we 
know there were among them some good men 
and effective preachers. 

Llangeitho is a small village on the banks of 
the little river Ayron, and in 1735 Daniel Row- 
lands was curate to his brother. Too poor to go 
to either Oxford or Cambridge, Daniel had been 
educated at Hereford, but had already given proofs 
of his powers of mind. The Bishop ordained him 
at ‘twenty-two, his attainments making up for his 
youth. He aimed to do everything well. He 
excelled in reading the lessons and prayers, and, 
morning service over, he was a leader in the 
gatherings of neighbours and in the various sports 
of the village, which in those times occupied a 
large part of the rest of the day. He did the 
one, it has been said, “ because it was his duty, 
and he did the other because he liked it.” He 
had set his mind, however, on becoming a popular 
preacher. 

The Rev. Philip Pugh was pastor of a Congre- 
gational church in the neighbouring village of 
Llwynypiod. He attracted the people from Llan- 
geitho. Rowlands asked himself how this was. “It 
is because he thunders,” said he ; so, he thought to 
himself, “I will thunder too, and see the effect.” 
And he did thunder. He took such texts as “ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell ;” ‘ And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment ;” 
“For the great day of His wrath is come, and 
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who shall be able to stand?” His sermons were 
terrible. He spoke of man’s miserable condition, 
the doom of the impenitent, death, judgment, and 
everlasting torments, with such eloquence and 
power that the church was soon filled, and many 
became awakened. More than a hundred, it is 
said, were thus wrought upon before the preacher 
himself laid these solemn truths to heart. His 
change came about in this way. 

Griffith Jones of Llanddowror was preaching 
at Llanddewi Brefi, a village five miles from 
Llangeitho, Near to him, and quite opposite the 
pulpit, in the crowded church, stood a young 
man in clerical attire, but with a proud and 
haughty bearing. Mr. Jones fixed his eyes upon 
him, and lifted his heart to God for him, that he 
might be converted and become the instrument of 
saving many souls. This young man was 
Daniel Rowlands. The subject was “The man 
without the wedding garment.” Rowlands was 
pierced to the heart, and almost fainted with 
agitation and distress. He vowed he would 
never preach again. Returning home with some 
of his parishioners, one of them spoke encouraging 
words, and in the depth ef his now humbled 
spirit, Rowlands said to himself, “ Who knows 
but the Lord may be pleased to make use of a 
poor creature like myself?” 

Rowlands now “thundered” more than ever, 
and with yet greater effect, for he knew and felt 
what he said. But though his sermons wounded 
many, he knew not how to heal them, for he said 
little or nothing of Christ as a Redeemer and 
Saviour, and of the riches of God’s grace in Him. 
He had “ no healing medicine.” 

Mr. Pugh, mentioned above, saw what was 
wanting in his zealous neighbour, and took pains 
to teach him the way of God more perfectly. 

“Preach the Gospel to the people, my dear 
sir,” said he ; “apply the balm that is in Gilead 
to their wounded spirits, and show their need of 
faith in the crucified Redeemer.” 

“T fear,” said Rowlands, “that I do not really 
possess that faith myself.” 

“ Preach it,” was Mr. Pugh’s reply. “ Preach 
it until you do feel it. It will come without fail. 
[f you go on preaching the law after this fashion 
you will kill half the population, for you thunder 
those awful curses in such a terrible manner that 
it is impossible for any man to stand before 
you.” 

This seasonable advice was as humbly and as 
thankfully taken by the young clergyman as it 
was kindly given by the worthy nonconformist. 
From that time there was a change. ‘The ser- 
mons at Llangeitho were as full of Gospel as they 
had been of Law. They lost nothing in power, 
but they gained much in sweetness and love. 
As he proclaimed full and free forgiveness 
through the death of Christ, the “ready to 
perish ” listened and rejoiced, The wailings and 


sighs and groans of the past weeks were ex. 
changed for joy and praise. “ Hallelujah!” 
*Gogoniant!” “Diolch iddo byth!” (Glory ! 
Thanks unto Him for ever!) resounded through 
the church, “Joy! Joy! Joy!” rose within 
many a heart, and swelled and rolled like a 
mighty tide through the congregation. 

One Sabbath morning the tide of influence and 
divine power carried all before it. Rowlands 
was reading the Litany. As he read on, his own 
soul was filled with powerful emotions. When 
he came to the words, ‘“ By Thine Agony and 
Bloody Sweat ; by Thy Cross and Passion; by 
Thy precious Death and Burial; by Thy glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension ; and by the coming 
of the Holy Ghost,” an overwhelming feeling 
passed through the great multitude. Many fell 
on the floor of the church, smitten down with 
the power of God. Others eried through their 
tears the appointed response, “Good Lord, 
deliver us.” There was joy in heaven that day, 
for many were converted. Thus began the great 
awakening at Llangeitho. 

Rowlands was in many respects a_ great 
preacher ; his sermons were well arranged, care- 
fully thought out, and abounded in illustrative 
and powerful applications. Though a small man, 
he had great mental power and force of character, 
and he surpassed all his contemporaries in elo- 
quence. The secret of his power, however, was 
in the depth and intensity of his convictions. 
He believed, and therefore he spake. This was 
apparent to all. One Sabbath morning he was so 
led out in his preaching, and the people so hung 
on his lips, that they lost all thought of time, 
until the rays of the setting sun reminded them 
of the approaching evening. 

One Sunday, in his prayer before sermon, he 
was dwelling on the sufferings of Christ, when 
Jesus in His agony seemed to be openly revealed 
before him, and he exclaimed, “Oh, those 
emptied veins! Oh, that pallid countenance!” 
and then, overwhelmed by his emotion, he fainted 
away. The sermon that followed, when he re- 
covered, was one of immense power. 

Rowlands confined his labours chiefly to 
Llangeitho, but occasionally he visited other 
parts of Wales, and at various times every part of 
the Principality. Thousands, however, flocked to 
hear him in his own church or in a field near it. 
People came very long distances, and always 
carried away a blessing. As many as thirty were 
seen frequently coming from Bala, sixty miles to 
the north. They started early on Saturday 


morning, carrying their provision, walking over 
the mountains, and halting by the streams for 
refreshment, getting a few hours’ rest where they 
could, and getting to Llangeitho on Sunday morn- 
ing. The sounds of the songs and the tramp of 
the gathering throngs would act as an inspiration 
“ Here they come |” 


on the preacher, Rowlands 
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would be heard to say, “bringing heaven with 
them.” A well on the hillside, where they often 
ate their bread and cheese, is still called ‘The 
Pilgrims’ Well.” 

On one occasion forty-five people came a 
distance of a hundred miles from Carnarvon to 
Llangeitho, They journeyed by ship to Aberyst- 
with, and then walked. By Monday the wind 
had changed, and they were compelled to walk 
back the whole distance. Their numbers created 
a sensation. At Aberdovey they were called 
“\ethodists,” and hooted out of the place; at 
Towyn the people strove to prevent them pass- 
ing; at Barmouth a storm came on, and a house 
where they were refused shelter was burned down 
before morning ; while the men of Harlech rose 
in a body to stone them. 

The circumstance which led Rowlands to ex- 
tend his itinerating may be noticed here. A 
young woman, who had married a farmer in Car- 
marthenshire, came into the neighbourhood of 
Llangeitho, and went to hear the “cracked 
parson,” as his opponents called Rowlands. The 
next Sunday she had ridden twenty miles from 
her home to her sister’s by church-time. Her 
sister was alarmed. 

“What has brought you over the mountain 
this morning !” 

“Something that your ‘cracked parson’ said 
last Sunday ; and I must hear him again, for I 
have spent a most wretched week.” 

She did hear him, and the Word was with 
power. She found joy and peace in believing. 

She came again to hear him, and, telling him 
of the wretched state of her neighbourhood, im- 
plored him to preach in her parish. The parish 
church was obtained, and the the 
“cracked parson” coming gathered an immense 
congregation of all ages and classes. No pencil 
could well do justice to the picture which the 
scene presented, 

Among those standing in front of the pulpit 
was a large farmer, by courtesy a gentleman. A 
notorious Sabbath-breaker, and accustomed to 
spend his Sundays in fishing and other sports, 
he had come to annoy the preacher by way of 
diversion, The eloquent manner in which Row- 
lands read the lessons and prayers awed the 
“gentleman.” But when he had announced his 
text and begun his sermon, he began his annoy- 
ance, Rowlands saw him, but took no notice of 
his proceedings. The weariness of his twenty 
miles’ ride over the mountains and along miry 
roads that morning was soon forgotten. With 
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startling utterances, but quite free from bawl- 
ing, he dealt the solemn message of truth and 
love; his words now rattling like hailstones, 
and then falling as the small rain and the gentle 
dew. As thus he spoke, the foolish grins and 
silly grimaces of the vain trifler before him were 
exchanged for alarm and terror ; his cheeks were 
blanched with fear, his knees trembled, and he 
would have fallen fainting to the ground, had not a 
seat been offered him, while streams of cold perspi- 
ration and copious tears coursed down his cheeks. 

The service over, he seeks the preacher, begs 
his pardon, seeks his advice, asks him to his 
house, and to the day of his death was a com- 
municant at Llangeitho, riding twenty miles to 
the service. He was one of thirty converted 
by means of that sermon. ‘ Thus mightily grew 
the word of the Lord and prevailed.” 

Our space is too narrow to give a detailed de- 
scription of Rowlands’ subsequent history, much 
less further to refer to the wonderful manifesta- 
tions of Divine power in connection with Harris, 
Davies, Williams, and many others, who were all 
“mighty through God” in wnning souls to Christ. 
Still less can we explain how this awakening led 
to the formation of the Calvinistic Methodist or 
Welsh Presbyterian Denominations. We can 
only mention in passing that the contention be- 
tween ‘“ Harris’s people” and “ Rowlands’ people,” 
and especially the speculations concerning the 
Divine Trinity, in the direction of heresy, which 
followed, brought about a season in which the 
Divine influence was much withheld, but that, 
after about eleven years, the Spirit from on high 
Was again poured out, and “the Word of the 
Lord had free course, and was glorified.” It was 
now that Rowlands left the Church of England, 
and that the spacious chapel in which he minis- 
tered for the rest of his days was erected. 

Rowlands entered his rest, at the age of 77, in 
1790. It may be too much to say “ He was the 
father of Welsh preaching,” but it is no doubt 
true that “under no preacher, save Whitfield, 
were so many tears of repentance shed as under 
Rowlands,” or so many souls saved. 

On 7th September, 1883, the quiet of Llan- 
geitho was disturbed by many thousands who 
assembled to witness the unveiling of a statue of 
the great Welsh preacher, than whom no man 
better deserved a memorial. The work was exe- 
cuted by a Welshman, and the cost, more than 
£600, collected by the Rev. T. Levi, Aberystwith. 
May the spirit of the preacher of Llangeitho rest on 
all who name the name of his Master and Lord! 
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HEROES OF THE FAITH. 
JOHN HUSS (0. July 6, 1373; burnt at Constance July 6, 1415). tr 
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THE RHINE AT CONSTANCE. 
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“le IS easy to ascend a mountain height Yet so Huss groped toward truth, and climbed 
N When careful guides, toiling through many aright. 
er a day, 
Have proved the path and have rough-hewn the Fearless of hate and scorn, he dared break loose 
way ; From all the old-time bonds, and, humbly wise, 
'T is hard, so hard, when all is robed in night, He passed through fire up to the Heavenly Hill, 
And none has passed before with guiding light, Warning his foes, “ You silence now the goose,* 
And easy downward paths tempt oft to stray, But lo! a hundred years hence shall arise 
A brave heart trusting God—one’s only stay ; A swan whose singing you shall never still !”t 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 
* The meaning of the name ‘“ Huss.” + Martin Luther, 








CHRIST OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN AND PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


“Not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.”—PuHttip. iii. 9. 

OTHING could exceed the calmness and to vindicate the sincerity of their change, they 
dignity with which, after his conversion, must adopt the wildest extremes of the Church 
the Apostle repudiated his former self—his they have joined, and that they can never speak 

zeal, his works, his learning, his righteousness. too harshly of the communion they have left. It 
His conduct, in this respect, stands out in fine was not so with the Apostle. His previous reli- 
contrast to what is often seen in converts now-a- gious life had been a mistake. And he was able 
days ; many of whom seem to think that, in order to give an intelligent explanation of his mistake. 

















But this explanation involved no denial or reproach 
of the faith of his fathers. That was the world-old 
truth still; though, according to the order of the 
Divine purposes, it was to be subject, at certain 
stages in the world’s history, to new transitions 
and developments. It by no means followed 
that the Law had not a glory of its own, because, 
in the system for which it was to make way, 
there was found “‘a glory that excelleth.” ‘The 
Law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ; 
and much as we may honour the schoolmaster 
who performs for us this useful service, yet the 
schoolmaster is not Christ, neither will the 
righteousness of the schoolmaster satisfy us when 
once we have found Christ.” ‘“ Christ is the end 
of the Law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.” And, therefore, we stop short of 
righteousness, if we stop short of that goal ; 
“not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
the Law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 

“Christ our righteousness” is the subject of 
the present paper. Let us consider the pro- 
vision thus made for us in Christ, as it contrasts 
with the insufficiency of all other righteousness, 
and especially of that which was provided under 
the Law. 

I. “ Not having mine own righteousness, which 
is of the Law,” the Apostle begins. Now the 
righteousness of the Law was on this wise. 
Pressed with a question which the universal 
instincts of humanity force upon every one of us— 
‘How shall man be just with God ?’—Paul, in 
common with the Pharisees of his time, had come 
to the conclusion that a perfect compliance with 
the requirements of the Mosaic Law would suffice 
to meet the difficulty. How perfect this com- 
pliance must be, how the weight of the whole 
curse would abide upon an obedience in which 
there was the shadow of a shade of failure, inso- 
much that by the devoutest of their fathers, the 
lowly confession had been made, ‘‘ Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy 
sight shall no flesh living be justified ”—this 
they stayed not to consider. They went on 
putting a yoke on the necks of their followers, 
which, as Peter described it, “neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear.” With regard to the 
yoke itself, we know of what it consisted. It 
consisted of alms, and prayers, and fastings ; of 
great boldness in the championship of their views 
of truth, and of the utmost zeal and fervour in 
making proselytes to it ; of a studious exactitude 
in the performance of moral duties, and the most 
rigid conformity to all the demands and _pro- 
prieties of social life. “I thank God I am not 
as other men are!” exclaims the Pharisee in the 
parable, “ extortioners, unjust, adulterers.” In no 
one point do I fail of the righteousness of the 
Law—“T fast twice in the week. I give tithes 
of all that I possess.” 
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Now, regarded as a righteousness, as a ground 
of justification before God, the fundamental 
defect of this Pharisaic service, is that, as far as 
appears, there is nothing spiritual in it, nothing 
of heart-service in it, nothing of love to God in 
it. “God isa Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” In 
endeavour, at all events, there must be, in and 
with our service, the entire concurrence of our 
best moral powers—the understanding engaged in 
the work, the will intent on the work, the heart 
loving the work. Im all religious actions, the 
spirit must endeavour to commune with the 
Father of spirits, binding its whole being as a 
living sacrifice, and laying it upon the altar of 
God. The worship which is suffered to terminate 
in itself, resting in the act done, or the prayer 
offered, or the self-sacrifice endured, is no wor- 
ship. It is body, without spirit; form, without 
power; an oblation, without a consuming fire. 
We might exceed Saul himself in zeal, and the 
most self-righteous Pharisee, in lengthened 
prayers ; might wear out the body with fastings, 
and, to the last grain of our anise, and mint, and 
cummin, pay the exacted tithe—but unless such 
actions have their origin in love to God, and are 
the true and spontaneous expression of the 
renewed and regenerate mind, as a ground of 
justification they are of no more worth than 
sounding brass, or tinkling cymbal: “ Verily I 
say unto you,” says our Lord, “that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” 

If. But this is not the only reason why, under 
the strong light of his new convictions, the 
Apostle was anxious to testify of his hope, that it 
stood in—“not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the Law.” He had felt within him- 
self the utter insufficiency of such a righteousness 
to yield anything of lasting peace or satisfaction 
to the mind. This unsatisfactoriness is well 
described in the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans :—“ For they, being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” ‘“‘ Going about,” 
says the Apostle. For this represents the true 
condition of those who are always trying to devise 
a righteousness for themselves, and a hope for 
themselves, and a peace of justification for them- 
selves. It is all “ going about.” They labour, and 
toil, and deny themselves, and in the name and 
for the sake of religion, do many things. But 
they never find themselves any nearer the end 
for which they do all this. They just roll the 
stone up the hill, only to see it roll down again. 
Peace, comfort, assurance, all these are as far off 
as ever. The burden upon the conscience, the 


oppression upon the heart, the weariness upon the 
spirit, the thick cloud before the throne, the 
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hidden face of God, and the gloomy uncertainty 
which overhangs the future of our being—all these, 
while we are depending upon the works of the 
Law, remain untaken away. And must do so; 
because reason, Scripture, conscience, all conspire 
to convince us that there could be no righteous- 
ness in such works, even if they were perfect. 
They atone for nothing. They blot out nothing. 
They do but represent a current debt ; leaving the 
long arrears of the past in all their unremitted 
and uncancelled magnitude. No; our iniquities 
have separated between us and our God, and 
nothing finite can fill up the void. The yawning 
chasm gapes, and the righteousness must be 
infinite by which it is to be traversed, and a way 
made for the ransomed to pass over. In finding 
Christ, the Apostle was persuaded he had found 
His righteousness. And, clothing himself with 
that, and making for himself a wedding garment 
out of that, he threw the cumbrous cloak of his 
legal righteousness away. It was refuse ; it was 
dross ; a covering of filthy rags, even by the 
poorest and the meanest, not to be accounted of : 
—“Not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the Law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 

III. This brings us more directly to our pre- 
sent subject, “Christ our Righteousness.” We 
have seen that there is no righteousness in any 
other. Wherein consists the proof that, for all 
the purposes of our justification, there is a perfect 
and all-sufficient righteousness in Him ? 

1. To this, the first answer to be returned is 
that the righteousness spoken of is what the 
Apostle here calls “the righteousness of God ;” 
ordained by Him, provided by Him, revealed and 
prescribed by Him, as the one only and com- 
manded door of entrance into the Kingdom of 
heaven for all time. ‘Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to 
declare His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past,” we read in one place. And, again, 
“He hath made Him to be sin for us, Who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him ;” whilst, in the Book of Daniel, 
we read, as the end of Messiah’s coming, “ that 
it was to finish the transgression, and to make an 
end of sin, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness ;” all passages proving that in the estima- 
tion of the Most High, a righteousness we must 
have, and that this righteousness is in His Son. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. The Law of God, 
we feel, must be an irrevocable thing. It is the 
direct transcript and expression of His mind and 
will, and, like Himself, can neither alter, nor re- 
lent, nor suffer dishonour. An unpunished 
violation of its precepts would confound all the 
perfections of His nature, and shake the very 
foundations of His throne. The wisdom which 
enacted the Law, the truth which declared the Law, 


the equity which sanctioned the Law, would one 
and all be compromised, if a free pardon could be 
extended to the sinner, without some form of 
moral equivalent ;—infinite justice dispensing with 
the obligation of perfect obedience, and putting 
up with repentance and the works of the Law in- 
stead. Of course, abstractedly, it is not competent 
for us to say that God must pardon in this way, 
and could not pardon in that; that He will accept 
one righteousness and will not accept another, 
We must take our stand upon revealed facts, 
And, according to this rule, the righteousness of 
God is one and one only. “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous, and He is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world ;” ‘Who, of God, is made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness.” 

2. But, in the account the Apostle here gives 
of Christ our Righteousness, observe, once more, 
what he tells us of the method by which the 
righteousness is made ours :—“‘ Not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the Law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith.” Remedies avail 
not by being prepared, but by being applied. 
And therefore, there must be an act, or a life, or 
a condition of the moral affections, in and through 
which the righteousness of Christ is brought into 
living and efficacious contact with a man’s soul, 
making it to all intents and purposes his righteous- 
ness, and thereby placing him in a justified state 
before God. This uniting or appropriating act, 
both in the text and elsewhere, is declared to be 
faith, itself the gift of God as much as the 
righteousness which it appropriates is His gift ; 
but still, like His other gifts, bestowed and 
strengthened in connection with the use of com- 
manded means, and widening itself by fruits 
appropriate to its own nature, and glorifying 
Him from Whom the gracious gifts proceed. 
Hence, of this faith, it is declared that “it 
worketh by love,” that “it purifieth the heart,” 
that “it overcometh the world.” It works by 
love, because it presses into the service of Christ 
the liveliest and most grateful feelings of our 
nature. Men “look on Him whom they have 
pierced,” and seeing Christ, in His humiliation 
stooping, in His life teaching, in His death 
suffering, pleading for our souls in all the sweat of 
His unutterable agony and consecrating to our use 
all the powers of an everlasting priesthood-- 
they believe. And as they believe, they are 
justified ; and as they are justified they have peace 
with God ; “the work of righteousness is peace ; 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness, and as- 
surance for ever”—not having their own righteous- 
ness, which is of works, of duties, of repentances, of 
a blameless life, but “that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 


by faith,” 
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Fitly, therefore, may we close this course of 
meditations with these thoughts of “Christ our 
Righteousness.” For they bring before us aspects 
of His work for us which have a true Christian 
ring about them. They tell us of an obedience 
that is human, and yet of a righteousness which 
is Divine ; of God “ sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,” and as a sacrifice for sin, 
“and yet of Him who offers that sacrifice, being 
Himself “the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of peace.” Only, herein, let us be 
mindful of one thing. Christ on becoming our 
Righteousness, and the Eternal Father in accept- 
ing such righteousness, have prescribed certain 
methods according to which this righteousness 
can alone be made our own—namely, the laying 
hold of it by the power of a living faith, and the 
depending upon it, as our only justification, and 
our one ground of hope. But this done, all is 
done, and fear should have no more place in you. 

You may have sinned away your best opportu- 
nities. The sun may be going down upon your 
day of visitation. Of a long time you may have 
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been putting off the concerns of religion, and 
your heart may have contracted such an insensi- 
bility to holy impressions, as that you have come 
to look upon your condition as one beyond the 
power of repentance to alter, or beyond the reach 
of quickening grace to restore. But still think of 
Christ, and the greatness of His righteousness. 
Think of Him as the infinite, priceless, never to 
be exhausted ransom for human guilt. Think of 
Him, as ever living to make intercession for His 
people, and consecrating to their use and benefit 
the powers of an endless life. For this, and this 
only, is our righteousness. This, and this only, 
is our meetness for an eternal state. 

Let the Pharisee trust in his alms and fastings ; 
let the formalist of any creed depend upon his 
prayers and repentances, and outward religious 
works :—let the philosophical despiser of all creeds 
set up as his justification all the integrities of an 
irreproachable and blameless life; our hope of 
entering the Kingdom of heaven is one, and His 
name one—‘‘ This is the name whereby He shall 
be called—the Lord our Righteousness.” 





SHORT ARROWS. 


ny A HOME FOR INVALIDS. 
* Queen's Road Villas, Battersea Park, not far from 
Clapham Common, a Home was established about a 
ey year ago where invalid ladies may receive careful 
nursing, and convalescents and weary workers enjoy 
refreshment and rest. Every home comfort is provided, 
and the payment (exclusive of medical attendance, medi- 
cine, and fires in bedrooms) is only one guinea a week. But 
many sufferers, unable to make any payment, continually 
seek admission. Among these are governesses in delicate 
health, aged ladies in very poor circumstances, young and 
friendless foreigners; and great need is felt of an addition 
to the premises, so that such applicants could be received. 
Donations in aid of this extension are earnestly asked, by 
the ladies (two sisters) who began this good work in faith 
and prayer, and whose desire and endeavour are to com- 
bine Christian influence and consolation with the physical 
benefits of their Invalids’ Home. 


THE OPEN-AIR MISSION. 


“The Open-Air Mission is for all England, with unpaid 
agents of all classes, of all Evangelical denominations, 
for speaking to all people,’ says Mr. John MacGregor in 
his little book, ‘‘Go out quickly !” which we recommend to 
all who would acquaint themselves with the manner, the 
progress, and the value of sucha ministry for Christ. Last 
year no less than 807 members of this agency preached the 
Gospel in the streets and lanes of 505 towns and villages in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and visited 315 race-courses and 
fairs, for distributing books, tracts, and Scripture cards. 
Of course the harvest of such sowing is out of sight ; but it 
is very noticeable that a great change has come over 
the attitude and disposition of open-air hearers. Mr. 
MacGregor says that whereas fifty years ago the scoffing 
and indifferent were usually a majority in these gatherings, 
now not one meeting in fifty is interrupted, not one in a 
hundred is stopped by opposition. Public opinion is often 
distinctly manifested, sometimes indeed too roughly, 
against any attempt at blasphemy, and while certain 
Scripture doctrines, such as thatof man’s fall and sinful- 


ness, may occasionally excite rancour, it is a fact well 
worthy of remark that the truth concerning the atonement 
of Christ has never been openly questioned, but seems to 
interest and to satisfy these wayside listeners. Mr. 
MacGregor gives from experience some practical advice 
concerning this useful work. ‘ Don’t call it preaching,” 
he says, “but open-air speaking; begin by reading the 
Word in a crowded alley or thoroughfare, and by convers- 
ing with some idle men, some gossiping loungers.” He 
shows that there is room in London streets to multiply this 
seed-sowing at least five-fold, and he appeals for large, 
immediate personal assistance, and pleads that since it 
-alls forth mental power and gives scope for many talents 
and variety of learning, none can be above it; and that 
seeing it may be well done with the simplest Scripture 
knowledge and plainest language, none need be below 
it. The office of the Open-Air Mission is at 14, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION ON THE DARK CONTINENT. 

The story of this mission, as of almost every such enter- 
prise on the Dark Continent, is in its earlier chapters one of 
delay, disappointment, and death. In November, 1880, its 
pioneers landed at Benguela, expecting to reach Bihé, 250 
miles inland, in fifteen days ; but one obstacle after another 
barred their progress—the usual physical difficulties of 
African travel, the greed and treachery of the natives, the 
prejudices against foreigners, occasioned by Portuguese 
slave-tradi.g, the utter untrustworthiness of their guides. 
“We need much grace,” they wrote, “‘ but the Lord Jesus 
does not want everything done in a minute.” It was not 
till October, 1883, that the news arrived that they were on 
the point of entering Bihé. Meanwhile they had formed a 
station at Bailunda; and here, in February, 1882, their 
beloved leader, Mr. Bagster, whose faith and courage 
and care for others amidst severe suffering and hardship 
had never failed, succumbed to repeated attacks of fever. 
Other fellow-labourers, including ladies, have joined the 
mission staff, and it appears there are no intolerable trials 
incurred by the latter at these stations; and that here, as 
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elsewhere, they exert as missionaries among the heathen 
a peculiar and very blessed influence. There is much to 
encourage these Christian workers among the Bailunda 
people, many of whom, especially the young, are bright, 
intelligent, and grateful. A lady missionary who, with her 
husband, was camping at Ochilumbu, a few miles from 
the central station, wrote by last mail: ‘* The people here 
keep asking us to build a house here, and teach their 
children to read and write ; one man, the first in this place 
who has really understood my husband’s statement of the 
way of salvation, says that the day we return toChilume the 
tears will roll down the cheeks of the people of Ochilumbu.” 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY. 

Our readers will remember previous notices in these 
pages of this valuable aid to the study of God’s Word. 
With the two volumes of the Old Testament Com- 
mentary lately published, the work which has engaged the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s attention for some years past is 
completed. Among other well-known authorities we 
notice in the contributors to these concluding volumes the 
names of the Dean of Wells, who expounds the Books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations, and the Rev. A. S. 
Agien, who contributes notes to the Book of Psalms, the 
Song of Solomon, and the Books of Obadiah and Jonah. 
The Rey. S. L. Warren, Rector of Esher, deals with the 
prophets Joel and Micah, and the Rey. A. C. Jennings with 
four of the minor prophetical books. Dr. Stanley Leathes, 
Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, London, is well 
worthy of attention in his remarks on the Book of Job, and 
so, also, is the Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, when he expounds Ecclesiastes. The Rev. 
Dr. H. R. Reynolds, the Principal of Cheshunt College, is 
responsible for the excellent exposition of the prophet 
Amos, and jointly with Professor Whitehouse for that of 
Hosea. Now that the whole work is before us, complete 
in eight, volumes, we can testify to the really practical 
value of this ‘Commentary for English Readers,” on the 
Old and New Testaments, to ministers, teachers, and, in- 
deed all students of the Holy Scriptures, 


NAVVY MISSION LIBRARIES. 

Five years ago twenty-six circulating libraries, each con- 
sisting of 225 volumes, were established in connection with 
the Navvy Mission. The books have been in constant use 
in the various mission-rooms, and have also been lent out 
in the navvies’ homes and huts at one penny a week each 
volume; for the navvy is often glad to read as he lies 
out of doors on summer evenings, or spends the long hours 
of wet days and winter nights within his hut. And now 
there comes to us an earnest appeal from the librarians of 
the Navvy Mission for a replenishment of their supplies. 
Any books, new or old, with a good moral and religious 
tendency, will be most thankfully received, and find their 
way to many a lonely moor and railway cutting, giving 
instruction and innocent pleasure to these men to whom 
we are indebted for so many of our dai!y comforts and 
conveniences, and that at such peril to life and limb, as 
we need only glance over the accident and death lists in 
the ‘‘Quarterly Letter to Navvies” to realise. Gifts of 
books may be sent to Mrs. Sleight, Newington, Hull. The 
prepayment of any such parcels is earnestly asked, and 
any contributions for the repairing of damaged books will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 


THE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


A short time ago we called the attention of our readers 
to a book, “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which 
might be of service to those who, in the pride of their 
human reason, might be wavering in the faith. Now a 
second book of the same character has come before us, 
‘The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,’ by Dr. 
George P. Fisher, of New Haven, United States (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton). This volume embraces a dis- 
cussion of the evidences of both natura] and revealed 
religion, prominence being given to topics having special 
interest at present from their connection with modern 


theories and difficulties. In defending the purpose of his 
book, the author writes:—“The remark is sometimes 
rashly thrown out, that defences of religious truth are of 
no value in convincing those who read them. The contrary, 
especially as regards their effect on inquiring minds not 
steeled against persuasion, is shown by experience to be 
the fact. Certain it is that from the era of Celsus and 
Porphyry, to the days of Voltaire and Strauss, Christian 
believers have felt bound;to meet the challenge of disbelief, 
as the Apostle Peter directs, by giving a reason for the hope 
that isinthem.” Certain chapters of the book are devoted 
to a consideration of the philosophical objections to theism, 
and to the critical evidence on behalf of the genuineness of 
the Gospels. 


THE GOSPEL PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 

Various chapters in the book under review deal with 
such subjects as The Principal Anti-Theistic Theories; 
The Proof of the Miracles of Christ; The Trustworthiness 
of the Apostles’ Testimony ; The Arguments for Christianity 
from Prophecy, from its adaptedness to the necessities of 
human nature, from Christendom as an effect of Christ’s 
agency, and from a comparison of it with other religions, 
After discussing the entire truthfulness of the apostles, 
the author concludes his argument by a proof which, as he 
says, can be appreciated by the unlearned. He maintains 
that “the character of Christ, as He is depicted in the 
Gospels, is too unique to be the result of invention. It is 
the image of a perfection too transcendent to be devised by 
the wit of man. Yet it is perfectly self-consistent, and 
obviously real in all its traits. In Him the natural and the 
supernatural, divine authority and human feeling, the 
power which gives life to the dead and the sympathy 
which expresses itself in tears, blend in complete accord. 
This portrait of Christ in the Gospels is evidently drawn 
from {the life. It demonstrates the truth of the Gospel 
history.” 


‘MISSION COFFEE HOUSES. 

Lady Hope has addressed an appeal to all Christian 
hearts for assistance in establishing Mission Coffee Houses 
in various parts of London, for which she has found great 
need exists. <All the materials, all the necessary assistance 
are ready to hand, managers are ready to undertake the 
superintendence if only the Mission Coffee Houses can be 
provided. The first outlay is all that is required to be sub- 
scribed for. The appeal has been made to Lady Hope by 
hard-worked and respectable Londoners, and communica- 
tions may be addressed to Lady Hope, 12, Great Cumber- 
land Place, W. 


WORK IN JAFFA. 


The old town of Joppa is once again the scene of much 
Christian activity, and truly good work is being carried on 
there. We learn from a correspondent that a Native 
Hospital has been arranged, and the necessary work 
provided for it by four ladies — after they had for some 
time accommodated the sick Syrians in private houses. 
Through this Hospital no less than 150 patients passed last 
year. The beds, which number eighteen, are always 
occupied; and there are besides a very large number of 
out-patients, all of whom are carefully visited twice a week 
This is a very onerous work in itself, but the devoted 
ladies, directed by Miss Mangan and Miss Newton, are not 
content to limit their efforts to it. Over the country, in 
places which are familiar to us from our childhood— 
Gaza, Shechem, Bashan—and to the borders of Egypt, 
the influence exercised by these Christian ladies is 
rapidly extending, and even a new hospital is talked 
of. ‘The correspondent to whom we have referred 
suggests that intending tourists in Palestine who pass 
through Jaffa will pause and assist in a practical manner 
the self-denying efforts of Miss Mangan and her sisters 
in the work; and we may remind others that a com- 
munication addressed to that lady will be gratefully 
acknowledged, and the best means of assisting her will be 
then explained. 
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“a BRIGHT SPOT IN OUTCAST LONDON.” 

This is the title of a short but most interesting record, by 
the Countess of Tankerville, of the Bethnal Green Mission, 
in which, since the terrible cholera outbreak in 1866, ladies 
from the Mildmay Deaconesses’ Institution have worked 
with unwearying Christian love, and with blessed reaping 
“in due season” among the most destitute and degraded. 
A night-school was their first enterprise, and we gain some 
idea of the nature of their scholars from a story of an 
audacious theft of money from the deaconess’s hand- 
bag, With the strange sequel of the young thieves’ peni- 
tence and voluntary restitution of the spoil. From this 
night-school, where Christian influence soon began to tell, 
till one after another of the poor rough boys was brought 
into the fold of Christ, grew a Sunday Bible-class, and a 
men’s class, many of whose members have become earnest 
Christian workers, who will go round at night speaking and 
singing hymns in the crowded kitchens of the lowest lodg- 
ing houses. It was found absolutely necessary to provide a 
respectable refuge for such of the denizens of these lodging 
houses aS were willing to abandon vicious courses. One 
who had signed the pledge and went back there at night 
was thrown down on his back, and gin was poured down 
his throat. In time prayer and effort brought in the funds 
needed for a Men’s Lodging House and Coffee House in con- 
nection with the Mission, and this refuge is so much valued 
that more than one poor fellow there have been known to go 
supperless with a ‘‘ Thank God I can have a good bed, even 
if [haven't much to eat.” Drunkards, too, have found herea 
refuge from temptation. A dispensary has been established 
and largely used, and the home visitation of the patients 
attending it is one of the most beneficial branches, both as 
to bodily and spiritual ministry, connected with this 
Mission ; and in 1877 the Medical Mission Hospital in Tur- 
ville Square was opened. Last year 334 patients were 
admitted there, of whom a large proportion were restored 
to health, 


THE COLIGNY MEMORIAL. 

We are sure that all who were present at Lord Kinnaird’s 
on March 28th, and listened to M. Bersier’s appeal for 
English sympathy and aid with regard to the projected 
Coligny memorial, must have felt the full force of his plea. 
First he told us how such a project had been formed; how 
his heart had been stirred by the sight of the neglected 
grave and well-nigh effaced inscription in a ruined wall 
near Orleans, which mark the spot where lie the great 
admiral’s mortal remains. Unable to achieve their 
removal to a worthier resting place, he, with others, con- 
ceived the idea of erecting a monument in Coligny’s 
honour in front of that very Palais du Louvre whence 
issued, on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
death-warrant of the great Protestant chieftain; an act 
accompanied by circumstances of treachery and refined 
cruelty worthy of the worst of the Medicis. A cordial 
assent has been given by the French Government, and a 
contribution of £1,320'to the monument in question ; £2,800 
more has been collected in France, Switzerland, and 
Holland ; £1,280 is still required ; and we thought, with M. 
Bersier, that there must be in our own land many who would 
consider it ap honour to take part in this tribute to one 
who laid down his life in the cause of Gospel light and 
religious liberty. Contributions may be sent to the Hon. 
A. F. Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


OUR SISTERS IN SYRIA. 

The British-Syrian Schools, now thirty in number, were 
established by Mrs. Bowen Thompson in 1860, the year of 
the lamentable Druse massacres. The field occupied by 
these institutions, and the mission therewith connected, is 
the province of Syria proper, north of Palestine, and south 
of Asia Minor. Besides the principal stations at Beirut 
and Damascus, there are outposts on the ranges of the 
Lebanon, and the extreme western limit is Tyre. The 
scholars attending, 3,000 in number, are Moslems, Druses, 
nominal Christians, and Jews, and the 97 teachers employed. 
have been drawn from these, and trained in the Central 
College at Beirut. In every school Scripture teaching has 
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the first place, and the love of the children for their Bible 
lesson is most encouraging. It is very interesting to see 
the Jewish pupils ranged on one side of the school-room, 
mentioning the various prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
the Christian children opposite them naming then the fulfil- 
ment in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. There 
are native Bible-women employed in connection with this 
mission, who, among much very useful work, are teaching 
400 Moslem women at Sunday afternoon Bible-classes in 
Beirut. Sad tosay, the funds of this mission are so low 
that retrenchments in its operations are imminent. We 
trust no such misfortune will befall our sisters in Syria, 
““whose degraded condition,” says Dr. Jessup (himself a 
resident there for many years), ‘when unreached by the 
Gospel, is something of which those in a Christian country 
can have no conception.” Subscriptions and donations 
will be thankfully received by Miss Annie Poulton, the 
Secretary, 18, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 


EAST LONDON POSTMEN. 


It seems to us that no dweller in London could read the 
report lately published by the managers of the East London 
Postal and Telegraph Employés’ Circulating Library and 
Institute without the heartiest appreciation both of the im- 
portance of their work, and the kindly energy they have 
brought to bear upon it. Since April, 1883, the library in 
question, which has for its centre the District Office, 
Commercial Road, E., has been reorganised,and now con- 
tains 4,000 volumes in all departments of literature. From 
this centre books are sent every two months to thirty- 
seven branch and suburban East London offices, in 
numbers proportionate to the staff employed at each ; one 
penny a week at the district office, one halfpenny at the 
others, is the library subscription, and this admits them 
to the other privileges of the Institution. 


WHAT THE INSTITUTE OFFERS. 


As to these privileges, we regret that our limited space 
allows us to do little more than enumerate them. Within 
the past year has been established for the promoting of in- 
tellectual improvement and rational recreation among the 
800 men and boys employed in East London postal work, an 
Institute with which are connected a cricket club, whose 
ground is in Victoria Park, a swimming club at Dalston, an 
athletic club at Stepney, a drum-and-fife band, a draught 
and chess club, whose members can enjoy a game at their 
respective offices ; there is also at the district office a free 
elementary class for telegraph messengers and boy sorters, 
where penmanship, dictation, arithmetic, and geography 
are taught ; and a correspondence class, under the direction 
of the same certificated teacher, for those unable to attend 
his lessons. We have kept till the last what seems to us 
almost the best part of this excellent organisation—the 
Saturday Afternoon Outings, for those belonging to the 
Institute and senior officers, including visits under well- 
qualified guides to national! collections and historical build- 
ings, and excursions to the country. The South Kensington 
Museum, the Tower, Woodford and Epping Forest, and 
Chingford were thus visited last year, and we are not 
surprised to learn that large numbers availed themselves 
of such pleasures. We rejoice to see that at the annual 
conversazione at Victoria Hall in March, given by the 
post office officials of the district, the Postmaster General 
spoke in the highest terms of such efforts as those we have 
described, and that after the distribution of prizes in con- 
nection with Institute competitions, some testimonials 
were given to those who have worked so hard in this good 
cause. 

THE VAUDOIS IN ALGERIA. 

Most of our readers will remember the interest excited, 
about three years ago, by the destitute condition of the 
little remnant of about 800 French Vaudois, inhabiting the 
rocky valley of Freissiniére, and the bare height of Dormil- 
house, whither, in days gone by, this people were driven 
from their own more fertile lands by religious persecution. 
After very careful consideration, the emigration of part of 
their number to Algeria was planned by friends in England 
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and France, and nine Vaudois families have settled in the 
province of Oran, at Trois Marabouts, a spot where soil and 
climate and water supply are good, according to the report 
of M. Reveilland and other friends from France and 
England who have visited this interesting little colony, 
and where they are within reach of Protestant ministry. 
M. le pasteur Eldin visits them occasionally, They 
have established a, day and Sunday school. The Adminis- 
trator of the district speaks highly of their good conduct 
and industry; but in spite of their doing “all that hard 
work, order, and economy could do” for their maintenance, 
as Madame Roller testifies, working on their land often 
irom 4 a.m. till night, and living on bread, potatoes, and 
onions, they are very poor, and their zealous friend, the Dean 
of Ripon, and their committee in France, have issued an 
appeal for some supplement to the sum of £1,719 already 
received on their behalf; the expenditure in emigration 
has been nearly £1,900, and the committee is earnestly 
desirous of obtaining for these deserving people some fresh 
allotment from the French Government. ‘Their present 
circumstances, viewed in the light of their past history, 
plead eloquently for the sympathy and help of all who 
dwell at ease in the light and liberty of that Gospel truth 
for which the heroic forefathers of these poor mountaineers 
suffered torture and death. 


GLASGOW SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
A very earnest and increasing and fruitful work is being 
carried on by this agency among the numerous crews, 
English and foreign, who frequent the harbour of Glasgow. 
Since its foundation, in 1822, a Seamen’s Institute, a free 
reading-room, a chapel, and a Seamen’s Bethel have been 
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The Editor hopes to be able to give the Thirteenth List of Contributions in his nert Tssue. 


in use; and now a new Bethel, with reading, recreation 
and coffee-rooms, has been erected on the south side of the 
Clyde. On an upper floor of this building is a chapel 
seating 650, and above this, accommodation for distressed 
seamen. The missionaries of this Society visit the vessels 
in harbour, conversing with those on board, inviting them 
to the meetings ashore, selling Scriptures (last year 1,050 
Bibles in twelve languages were purchased from one agent 
alone), and distributing tracts. They also visit the sailors’ 
families at their homes. There is an auxiliary Society of 
ladies, who make the sailors’ widows their special charge; 
in consequence of sad losses at sea last winter there are 
now two hundred such bereaved ones trusting to the 
Society for help, and the hon. treasurer, Mrs. Leslie, 
3, Clifton Place, earnestly appeals for £500 for their relief, 
The Society would also very thankfully receive gifts for 
the library of their new Bethel, of such books as would be 
interesting to the men, and helpful to young sailors study- 
ing for their examinations—works on navigation, good 
atlases, ete. There are, of course, many helped through 
this Mission of whom nothing more is heard, but from 
others ample evidence is received of good work done. It 
is sometimes most touching in the meetings at the Sea- 
men’s Chapel to hear these men telling in their simple 
way what the Lord has done for them. Not long ago,a 
captain of a large mail steamer said he could not leave 
Glasgow without testifying of the blessing he had re- 
ceived there. On another oceasion, a mate said, “TIT have 
just returned froin Australia, where at a meeting one night 
I had the pleasure of hearing a sailor tell how, some 
months before, he had been led to Christ at your services 
here.” 
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QUESTIONS. 

101. In what way did Solomon obtain the large quantity 
of brass with which he made the brazen sea for the Temple? 

102. How was it that both Annas and Caiaphas were High 
Priests at the same time, when, according to the Jewish 
law, there could be only one, who held the office as long 
as he lived? 

103. For what were the descendants of Shelah the son 
of Judah noted ? 

104. Quote a passage from which we gather that during 
Saul’s lifetime it was generally considered that David 
would be his successor ? 
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105. In whose reign was the law against idolaters 
renewed ? 

106. What use was made of the port of Joppa, or Jaffa, 
in the time of Solomon? 

107. What Apostles desired our Lord to call down fire 
from heaven? 

108. From what passage do we gather that it was 
customary to burn sweet spices at the funerals of kings? 

109. Quote a passage which shows that it was customary 
to dedicate the spoil taken in battle to the service of God. 

110. What is meant by the “‘latchet” of a shoe? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 
89. The population was descended from two distinct 


families, Ephratah, and Salma the father of Bethlehem. 
(1 Chron. ii. 50-51.) 


” 


BIBLE 


90. The tribe of Issachar, of whom it is said, *'They were 
men that had understanding of the times to know what 
Israel ought to do. (1 Chron. xii, 32.) 

91. “So Saul took a sword and fell upon it.” (i Chron. 
x. 4.) 

92. When they were defeated by David in the valley of 
Rephidim. (1 Chron. xiv. 12.) 

93. David wore the crown which was taken from the 
King of Ammon. (2 Sam. xii. 30.) 

91. It was arranged by casting lots, without distinction 
of age, as was also the order of the service of the Levites, 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 5-31.) 

95. From the assembling there of the children of Judah 
to sing praises to God after their great victory over the 
Ammonites. (2 Chron. xx. 26.) 

96. That a census should be taken of all the countries 
under the Roman dominion. (Luke ii. 1.) 

97. Jehoshaphat selected five princes, nine Levites and 
two priests, and sent them through all the cities of Judah 
to instruct the people in the Law of Moses. (2 Chron. 
xvii. 7—9.) 

98. When Jehoshaphat went to fight with the combined 
armies of Moab and Ammon. (2 Chron, xx. 20, 21.) 

99. Shechem, in Mount Ephraim. (Josh. xxiv. 1; 1 
Kings xii. 1.) 

100. When David offered up a burnt offering at the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. (1 Chron. 
xxi, 26.) 
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CHRIST REVEALED IN 


St. FAV Le 


BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Pememmemereran tl) have two accounts of what 
J ~S, ° 

| is generally called the Con- 
version of St. Paul; one 
given in historical form, 
three times repeated—that 
may be termed the external 
history of the wonderful 
event. As he approached 
Damascus — that beautiful 
city, which, surrounded by a belt of verdure, its 
white minarets shining in the midst, arrests the 
admiring eye of the traveller at a vast distance 
as he descends the spurs of Lebanon—a light 
from heaven shone round the man of Tarsus, 
who, bearing letters from the high priests, was 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.” He fell to the earth, 
and heard a which arrested him in his 
journey, and in a moment turned the current of 
his life, bending it in a direction the opposite of 
that in which it ran This was the be- 
ginning of his conversion, the turning point, but 
not the completion of the successive incidents 
Which are related before we end the outer history 
of this startling revolution. 

But in the Epistle to the Galatians, the sub- 
ject of the change makes known to us the internal 
secret story of the same event. He, as it were, 
takes us into his confidence, enters upon the 
inysterious origin and progress of his spiritual 
life, and is so absorbed in looking at the cnner 
side of his experience, that, for the moment, he 
seems to forget its miraculous accompaniments. 
He regards himself as the subject of a Divine 
election dated by him, elsewhere, as far back as 
eternity. Here he speaks of being “sanctified 
from his mother’s womb,” consecrated and set 
apart from his very birth, predestinated then to 
fultil a Divine mission—so that all which came 
between his natal hour and the accomplishment 
of his conversion bore on that momentous event, 
and his early education, the whole training of his 
previous life, was shaped by a Divine hand, that 
he might be fit for eminent service in apostolic 
work. And the incident, “I went into Arabia,” 
should be especially noticed. 

In the desert he spent a season of retirement, 
meditation, and study, amidst Nature’s sublime 
solitudes, perhaps in the vicinity of Sinai, and 
there, walking in the steps of Moses and Elijah, 
he was, like them, prepared for after labours. He 
studied, if we may so speak, in the same college 
Where Moses learned the law, and Elijah was 
luspired to prophesy ; and matriculating there, he 
961 
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before. 


had the Son of God for his immediate Instructor. 
‘““T certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which 
was preached by me is not after man, for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Hence his con- 
fidence. He is so sure of the truth of his doctrine 
that he is ready to anathematise an angel who 
should contradict him. One almost trembles at 
his startling assertion. Never was there any 
one so confident, not even Luther at Worms, 
when he threw down the gauntlet before Emperor 
and Pope, saying, “ Here I take my stand, God 
help me !” 

And St. Paul tells us what constituted the heart 
and soul of his new life. “It pleased God to 
reveal His Son in me.” His nature was melted 
down by a lightning stroke of Divine power and 
love. It was fused as metal by the fire, and then 
poured like molten silver into the Gospel mould. 
“Thou art a chosen vessel to declare My name 
unto the Gentiles.” From the divine mould the 
convert took the image of God’s own Son, and 
became a typical man, himself a model, a pattern 
toall that believe. As a specimen of Christianised 
humanity, he is to be studied to the end of time. 
Not as an original does he represent himself, but 
as the copy of another, one essentially Divine. 

Of the revelation of Christ in St. Paul there 
can be no doubt. The miracle on the road to 
Damascus demonstrates the reality of the spiritual 
experience which the Apostle records. The 
physical facts and the moral change must be 
taken together. What is related in the Acts 
establishes what is revealed in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

3ut what we read in the latter is more than an 
individual experience. Paul, as a representative 
believer, lays down a principle applicable to every 
Christian, “It pleased God to reveal His Son in 
me.” 

I. How is this mystery proved ? 

The whole of St. Paul’s story verifies his state- 
ment; his manifested conversion establishes the 
reality of an unseen work of grace within his soul. 
It can no more be doubted than can the hidden 
power of vegetable life in springtide months, 
when that life is bursting forth in trees and 
flowers. 

We can appeal to our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self, in proof that every man, who becomes a 
genuine disciple, does so by virtue of a like 
revelation. Dwell for a few moments upon the 
Incarnation and Intercession of the Son of God. 

Before He was revealed in St. Paul, He was 
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revealed to the world in the facts of His own 
wonderful life. They form the backbone of 
all Gospel teaching. They exhibit our Lord’s 
character, and that character shows Him to be a 
Divine Incarnation. Many people survived in 
St. Paul’s day who knew Jesus of Nazareth well. 
No one’s character had ever been equal to His. 
All that the purest imagination can conceive of 
what is graceful, comely, gentle, noble, courteous, 
humble, brave, centred in the life and ways of 
the great Nazarene. Amidst all His sorrows, 
surely there must have been in His countenance 
an expression of majesty and condescension, 
strength and love, such as Raphael, Carlo Dolci, 
and the rest could, in their most successful 
efforts, never reach. His words were unlike the 
words of others, for when the police of Jerusalem 
were sent to apprehend Him, those rough, rude 
officers came back to their masters saying, “Never 
man spake like this man.” His acts were as ex- 
traordinary as His words. Diseases departed at 
His bidding, life came back at His command. 
“What manner of man is ¢his ?” exclaimed the 
sailors, as the boat, just before in danger of 
wrecking, glided evenly along quiet waters— 
“that even the winds and the sea obey Him.” 
His resurrection and ascension crowned the 
chapter of unprecedented marvels, and proved 
Jesus to be a Divine Incarnation, the very image 
of divine moral perfection, One whose character 
was entirely unique, a thorough exception, a 
complete contrast to the millions of the human 
race, can be accounted for only by believing in 
His true and proper Divinity. He always spoke 
as One knowing Himself to be Divine, especially 
in those sermons which are reported by the be- 
loved disciple. He claimed Sonship with God 
in such a way that His hearers said He made 
Himself ‘equal with God,” and He did not con- 
tradict them. 

The Incarnation must have been for a sufficient 
purpose. ‘To teach the truth, to publish moral 
laws, to establish a new society in the world, had 
been ends long before accomplished by mere men, 
by prophets, by Moses, by Abraham. Christ in 
nature and character appears on an elevation 
immeasurably above them all. He must, there- 
fore, have come into the world to accomplish an 
object of equal superiority. What could the 
revelation of God in Christ be but for the revela- 
tion of Christ in man? The means were so 
unparalleled, that they must have been for an 
unparalleled end. It is impossible reasonably to 
conceive of Christ as simply a moral and religious 
teacher, as simply a human example of virtue ; 
nothing in harmony with the Incarnation appears, 
short of man’s deliverance from sin by Divine 
pardon, and the impression of a Divine image 
on them that were lost. 


The Intercession of Christ leads to the same 
conclusion. Read and ponder what St. John 
reports :—‘‘ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on Me through 
their word, that they all may be one as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us, that the worid may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me. And the glory which Thou, 
gavest Me I have given them, that they may be 
one even as We are one, I in them and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
“ And I have declared unto them Thy name, and 
will declare it, that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me may be in them, and J in them.” 
These are the most wonderful words ever spoken, 
If not actually used by Christ, no one could have 
thought of putting them into His lips. 

These establish the doctrine not only of a 
Divine revelation to, but of a Divine revelation 
man, Christ asks that His disciples may be 
one with Him, one with Him as the Father is 
one. Wonderful words! A union such as is by 
no one else before Him ever hinted at, but one 
recognised by St. Paul over and over again as the 
very purpose which Christ came into the world 
to accomplish. The Apostle speaks of believers 
as being in Christ, and of Christ as being in 
them. What Christ receives He gives. Out of 
His fulness we all receive, and grace for grace, 
As “it pleased the Father that in Him should 
all fulness dwell,” so it pleased the Father to 
predestinate “‘ whom He did foreknow to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, that He might be 
the firstborn among many brethren.” 

As the Spiritual revelation of Christ in men, 
without the historical incarnation, is an_ effect 
without an adequate cause, so the historical in- 
carnation, without the Spiritual revelation in 
men, is a cause without an adequate consequence. 
The incarnation of Christ, as manifested before 
the world, is bound up with the manifestation of 
Him in the experience and character of devout 
and obedient disciples. The outer and inner 
sides of Christianity are parts of one whole. The 
historical and Spiritual aspects of the Gospel, the 
incidents it records, and the life which it inspires, 
cannot be separated. Men often strive to separate 
them. Some cleave to ancient history, as if that 
were all. Some to present experience, as if that 
were all. But neither part can be rightly appre- 
hended, except by taking account of that which 
is correlative with it. The spiritualism of Chris- 
tianity, without its history, becomes enthusiasm; 
the historical element, without its spiritual re- 
lations, becomes a simple statement of ancient 
facts ; even its doctrines, separated from the 
principle of the indwelling Christ, which lies in- 
volved in all of them, become nothing more than 
hard dogma, 
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LAST SLEEP. 


MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


{SUGGESTED by the late Dean Alford’s instruction respecting his tomb-stone: ** When I am gone,” he wrote, “and a 
tomb is to be put up, let there be, besides any indication of who is lying below, these words, and these only :— 
‘DEVERSORIUM VIATORIS HIEROSOLYMAM PROFICISCENTIS.’ ” *—Life of Dean Alford, p. 484.] 


2) ; : 
EATH is an inn, to which, at evening shade, 
d The pilgrim comes to rest him for the 
i ails night ; 


The grave—the chamber where the couch is laid, 
Where sleeps the body till the morning light. 


The journey long, and wearisome the way, 
Up to Jerusalem the pilgrim hies ; 
And, after toil and travel of the day, 
He rests his weary head—he sleeps—he dies, 
For death is sleep—the deep and narrow bed, 
In which the pilgrims of-the journey lie ; 
And where our fathers sleep, among the dead, 
There shall we also slumber when we die. 
Not dead, but sleeping ! Oh, the peace and rest 
The pilgrim finds when, worn by toil and care, 


* “The inn of a traveller on his way to Jerusalem.” 


The 


He sinks to sleep, reclining on His breast, 
And waits the waking of the morning there! 


The nearest suburb of the final home, 
Outside the gate—so dark to human sight ; 
The watchman crieth, See the morning come! 
And out of darkness hails the longed-for light. 


Wake, sleeper, wake ! the dawn of day is nigh, 
The morning star, like some bright glittering 
gem, 
The sun’s forerunner in the dawning sky, 
Lights up the streets of New Jerusalem. 


Arise and shine ! thy long dark night is o’er, 
The dazzling brightness of thy morn has come ; 
The sun that riseth, and shall set no more, 
And thou in joy—at rest—in peace—at Home! 


above inscription appears on the tomb-stone in St. Martin’s 


Churchyard, Canterbury, where the Dean is buried. 
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SELF. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER 
RECEIVES AN IMPORTANT VISITOR. 


WAS disturbed 
yesterday night. 


XXXII. 


MARY ARDEN 


Just as I was 
writing the last 
words, there was 
a knock at the 
door of my room, 
and Mrs. Blake 
She 
was on her way 
to the nursery 
for her usual last 
visit to the chil- 
dren, and, hav- 


came in, 


ingseen the light 
under my door, 
she 





could not 
refrain from 
coming in to beg me not to sit up any longer. 

“You are wearing yourself out, my poor child,” 
she said, affectionately. “If you go on like this 
there will be nothing left of you, and then what will 
the children and I do?” 


I protested, but I obeyed, and my good, kind 





friend, who seems always to meet my wishes before- 
hand, has dispensed with my usual evening visit to 
the drawing-room, that I might do my writing early. 

I am glad of the extra time, for several more 
exciting events have happened, and I feel that if I 
do not keep a record of them I may fail to under- 
stand clearly what they mean. 

But first I must return to my adventure of the 
night before last. 

Some may think it strange ; 
beautiful and that no 
thought I have recorded come to me 


to me it is only most 

had the 
I mean of 
God’s Fatherhood, and the possibility that He had 
sent me as a messenger to His child—than I saw a 
way out of my difficulty. 


natural, sooner 


There is in the wood where I met the unhappy 
wanderer I have described, a small cottage, pic- 
turesquely situated, but hidden away amongst trees, 
to which the children and I 
Visitors, 


are always welcome 


It was occupied a short time ago by an old 
gardener, a late servant of the people to whom the 
wood belongs. This old man was one of my first 
friends in the neighbourhood, and during the early 
days of my stay here, we had many long talks 
together, over the flowers in his small patch of 
garden, 
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Then came his illness, during which we were often 
backwards and forwards with little comforts for him, 
sent by Mrs. Blake, and what cheering and support 
we could bring to his poor old wife. He died two or 
three weeks ago; but his widow, by Mrs. Blake’s 
intercession, has been allowed to keep the cottage. 
She said it would have broken her heart to leave it. 
A small grandson lives with her, and they do what 
they can between them to make the little garden 
pay. For the rest, a small pittance is allowed her 
from the parish ; and Mrs. Blake never lets a week 
pass without sending help, either in money or kind. 
[ have often been made the willing bearer of this 
bounty, and partly for this reason; partly also, no 
doubt, on account of what she speaks of as her 
husband’s leaning to me at the last, old Mrs, 
Allen shows a particular regard for me. 

In my perplexity I remembered this, and T hastily 
determined to ask Mrs, Allen to put up my poor wan- 
derer for one night at least. That would be so much 
gained, In the morning I could see her again, and 
we could make further plans. 

It was curious that the idea of danger either to 
myself or any one else from the woman never occurred 
to me. ‘Those who blame me for the course of action 
I pursued, say that 1 ought at once to have seen she 
Was insane, and to have taken measures to have her 
placed under restraint. [might have got as far as 
the gardener’s cottage with her, and I might have 
sent Mrs. Allen’s grandson for the police, or the 
parish doctor, or some one of sense and standing in 
the neighbourhood ; anything, in fact, would have 
been better than to act on my own responsibility in 
a matter of so much moment. 

All those people, I beg to say, are speaking after 
the event. I could not, in the first place, have 
gained the poor woman’s confidence, had I not pro- 
mised most faithfully not to betray her; and promises 
of this sort I consider binding. But even had it not 
been so, I would not for my own sake have sent for 
the police, of whom (I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess so babyish a weakness) I have always been 
afraid. As for persons ef standing and position, all 
the world knows that between sunset and ten o’clock 
p-m., an important duty keeps them at home. I 
should like to see Sir Wilfred Grimsby’s face, for 
instance, when he was told in the middle of his 
dinner that Miss Arden, Mrs. Blake’s governess, 
would be obliged by his coming over at once to 
Wisley Grove to give her his advice in a puzzling 
dilemma. But the fact is that I was not mad enough 
to dream of appealing either to Sir Wilfred Grimsby 
or to any other gentleman of standing. What had to 
be done, I thought myself capable of doing. 

Moreover, now this bright idea had dawned upon 
me, all was plain sailing. The difficult matter had 
been to gain my wanderer’s confidence ; that achieved, 
everything else was easy. She would now, I firmly 
believe, have gone with me to the ends of the earth. 
Still, when I told her that I would not take her 
beyond the precincts of the wood, as I had a friend 


there who would gladly receive her, I think she 
looked relieved. 

With Mrs, Allen I did not anticipate any difticulty, 
and I found, to my pleasure, that I had judged the 
noble old woman rightly. She made no demur, she 
asked no questions ; all she said was, “ Thank God 
my cottage was at hand!” 

It touched me to find that she too looked upon this 
homeless and wretched, and, so far as we could see, 
almost irresponsible being, as, in a special sense, sent 
to us by the Father. Isaid I would bring her in. I 
had left her outside for a few moments while I told 
my story, but Mrs. Allen insisted on going out her- 
self. “ She’ll become accustomed to me all the 
sooner,” she said. We found the poor thing where | 
had left her, huddled up in her wet clothes at the 
foot of a tree. She recognised me at once ; but, for 
a few moments, she shrank from Mrs, Allen. She 
could not, however, hold out long. ‘The kind old 
withered face and the indulgent manner of the gar- 
dener’s widow, would have inspired contidence in 
any one. 

While they made friends, I drew back and watched 
them, The wanderer had risen to her feet, and Mrs, 
Allen stood beside her talking eagerly. They formed 
so strange a contrast: there was in their attitude 
one towards the other, so odd an incongruity, that 
though my eyes were full of tears, | could scarcely 
forbear a smile. 

The gentle, withered woman, shrivelled till she 
was no bigger than a child, and the tall, gaunt form 
of the wanderer, with strong-featured face that the 
ravages of passion had furrowed, and sinewy arms 
which had laboured, and it might be, fought in their 
time. Yet .the one was looking up with tender 
motherliness, and the defiant gaze of the other was 
dropping and softening under the gentle entreaty of 
those mild old eyes, 

Oh! love and pity—the love that asks nothing, 
but to be suffered to love on for ever; the pity that 
would spend itself in service to the pitiful, how beau- 
tiful you are! how strong, how divine in your 
eternal youth! Seeking vainly for happiness, men 
and women pass you by unheeding ; the rough foot 
of the thankless is continually treading you down ; 
but, generation aiter generation, you spring up again 
—ever strong, ever pure, fair as God’s Paradise, 
changeless as His own Divine Nature. 

My eyes grew dim, and I turned away, but the 
quivering voice of my dear old friend came to me in 
the stillness. ‘“ Never you mind, dearie; there’s good 
people in the world yet, and you'll just come your 
ways in with our young lady and take off your wet 
clothes ; and there’s my old man’s bed in the closet 
that I couldn’t sleep in nor yet get ridof. We'll put 
you to sleep there for the night, and to-morrow, please 
the Lord, you’ll be more yourself, like.” So she 
chattered as she led her visitor up the little garden- 
path to her door. All resistance was now at an end, 
and I, feeling that I had nothing more to do for the 
moment, began to think of the anxiety of those at 
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“Mrs. Allen stood beside her talking eagerly.’’—p. 580. 


home. But, for fear of any difficulty, I could not 
leave until I had seen the wanderer take a little 
supper of bread and milk, and helped Mrs. Allen to 
lay her to rest in the gardener’s bed. 

When I went out again, I was not surprised to find 
that it was quite dark in the wood. I regained the 
road, and walked back as quickly as possible ; but 
night had nearly fallen before I reached our gates. 

I had made them very anxious. I was grieved to 
hear that Laura, who would not go to bed without 
knowing where I was, and saying good-night to me, 
was still up. Mrs. Blake herself, with bonnet and 
cloak on, ready for a start, was standing outside. 
watching for me. She had made up her mind that 


something was wrong, and had been on the point of 
sending out searchers right and left; but her 
husband had persuaded her to delay the taking of 
such extreme measures, and I was glad he succeeded. 
She said, reproachfully, that it was very wrong of me 
to stay away so long without sending back a message. 

“T have no objection to your accepting invitations 
for the evening,” she said; “but I like to know 
where you are. Our poor little Laura has been 
crying ; she says you would not have stayed away 
without some good reason.” 

* And Laura is right, dear Mrs, Blake,” I answered. 
“Let me just go and give her a kiss, and then I will 
give you an account of my evening.” 
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As Mrs. Blake thought I might prefer to speak to 
her alone, I found her in the school-room, and with 
this I was pleased. I do not think I should have 
liked to have told my adventure before Mr. Blake. 
I was surprised to find that, so far from being relieved, 
she grew more and more anxious as I went on. 
When I came to an end of my story, and asked her 
if she thought I could have acted differently, she took 
me in her arms and began to cry over what she called 
my extraordinary escape. 

“T heard of the woman in the village,” she 
said. “She passed through early in the day. I 
said then that it was most imprudent not to detain 
her. But, in these places, there is never any one at 
hand to do the right thing. She is mad, dangerously 
mad, there can be no doubt of it. And oh, dear! 
I do hope nothing will happen in the night. It was 
most unsafe to leave her with a feeble old woman 
like Mrs. Allen.” 

“ But I have seen her, and spoken to her,” I said. 
“She is certainly distraught. I should think, from 
her appearance and manner, that she has lately 
passed through some great trouble ; but she is not 
dangerously mad; of that I am certain. What 
made the people in the village think she was?” 

“She looked fierce, they said, and she muttered, 
and she turned round to threaten the children who 
were crowding after her. ‘Then her dress seemed 
peculiar, and her face was of a strange colour, and 
deeply marked. The opinion here is that she has 
lately made her escape from a lunatic asylum.” 

“That is just possible,” I said, “and if so she 
shall not be retaken through me. May I entreat 
you not to mention this story that I have told you 
to any one-—at least, for the present? I look upon 
the poor thing as my guest. I mean to pay for her 
lodging and board while she remains with Mrs. 
Allen. I think I may do her good. Iam positive 
that Mrs. Allen has done her good already. Oh!” I 
cried, with tears in my eyes, “you should have seen 
them together. It was the strangest, the most 
pathetic thing in the world. But if other people 
came, if she were hunted and badgered, and treated 
as a mad woman, the few senses she has left would 
desert her. You are so kind,” I pleaded, “ you must 
see this.” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Blake, “you are 
thinking only of this poor creature, who has called 
out your sympathy. 1 am thinking of Mrs. Allen 
and of you. But,” she added, thoughtfully, “I 
scarcely see how anything can be done to-night.” 

“T am sure nothing can be done,” I said. “ To- 
morrow we shall be calmer, and better able to judge 
of what is best.” 

We had further discussions, and Mr. Blake's 
opinion was asked, and he, as I have said, thought 
me imprudent ; but, I am thankful to say, I have 
been allowed to have my own way. My wanderer 
remains in the secluded cottage in Wisley Grove. 
Mrs. Blake, who insists on taking her share in the 


good work, and J, provide her with everything 


necessary for her maintenance. Mrs. Allen shelters 
and tends her, and only one or two others, besides 
the Blakes, know of her residence here. 

A week has passed since we took her in, and she 
looks already quieter and happier. The ehildren and 
I see her every day. Sometimes, with Mrs. Blake’s 
permission, I go over to the wood in the donkey-cart 
and spend the evening with her. As yet her speech 
and manner are those of one whose faculties are half 
paralysed by pain or fear ; but I think that she is 
coming round slowly ; I have a good hope that she 
will one day be restored to health of body and vigour 
of mind. 

In the midst of my deep interest I am sometimes 
oppressed by a miserable suspicion. What if this 
mental paralysis means, for the unhappy woman, 
freedom from pain? What if the healthier mind to 
which we seek to restore her were only to be won 
through agony? It is a question I cannot answer, 
nor have I, | am persuaded, any right to enter into 
it. Our part is to do what we believe to be our 
Father's work. The issues and ends of such work 
lie with Him. 

And now to the next occurrence that broke the 
even tenour of my life. .Three days ago, when I was 
sitting with the children at our school-room tea, the 
maid came in with a card. 

“The gentleman wishes to see you particularly,” 
she said ; “he is waiting in the drawing-room.” 

[ had taken up the ecard, in the meantime, and my 
surprise was great to see written on it the name of 
Mr. James Mortimer, Frank’s uncle ; for what, I 
asked myself, could he have to say to me ? 

Trying to steady myself and repress an almost 
uncontrollable nervousness, I left Laura in charge of 
the tea-table, and went down-stairs. Mr. Mortimer 
was standing when I went in. He made me a 
polite bow, introduced himself, expressed a hope that 
be had not come to see me at an inconvenient time, 
and expiained his visit by saying that he had a little 
shooting in the neighbourhood, that he was staying 
at the Eversham Inn, with a friend, and that, having 
heard much about me from his nephew and _ step- 
daughter, he thought he would like to take the 
opportunity of making my acquaintance. 

It was a very elaborate speech to be addressed to 
so insignificant a person as myself, and the grand 
manner with which it was spoken did not detract 
from its impressiveness. But I answered it after a 
fashion which, [I think, was creditable to my in- 
telligence. I begged Mr. Mortimer to be seated, 
thanked him for his kindness in coming to eall upon 
me, and alluded to the fact that, through my friends, 
he was well known to me. 

There I am sorry to say we came to a dead stop. 
My readiness altogether failed me. What to say to 
so magnificent a person I did not know. Small talk 
seemed out of the question, and to plunge headlong 
into science or metaphysics, even had I been capable 
of taking the leap, was even more impossible. So I 
looked at Mr. Mortimer, and Mr. Mortimer looked at 
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me; but I think, on the whole, he was the more 
uncomfortable of the two. 

It was he who resumed the conversation, and I 
found, a little to my amusement, that he was obliged to 
resort to small talk to help him out. He alluded to the 
fact that the day had been fine, and when I assented, 
he asked my opinion of the scenery in the neighbour- 
Then 


there was a further halt ; but remembering in good 


hood, which, of course, I discreetly praised. 


time that my former home had been in Devonshire, 
he asked a few questions about the nature of the 
By the time this last question had 
been put, laboriously 
answered, my visitor made the discovery that he had 


country there. 
laboriously and no less 
stayed an unconscionable time, and got up to bid me 
good-bye. 

I accompanied him as far as the garden gate. I 
know it was very foolish, but I was longing, more 
than I could express, for some news about Frank. 
I would have asked how he was, but I did not know 
To eall him “Mr, 
I am sure [ could 


under what name to speak of him. 
Varley ” would have been absurd. 
never have formed my lips to the unnatural words; 
but if [ had called him by his Christian name, Mr. 
Mortimer would no doubt have thought me forward. 
We were near the gate, when I thought of a con- 
venient mode of expression, and I managed to say, 
nervously, “ I hope your nephew is well.” 

“My nephew is perfectly well,” answered Mr, 
Mortimer, and he stopped with his hand on the gate. 
“You and he were, I believe, brought up together?” 
he went on. 

“Yes ; my father was his tutor,” I answered. 

“ And you are interested in him ?” he proceeded. 

“Yes,” I answered ; “ I am interested in him.” 

There was another long pause, and it was now my 
turn to be uncomfortable. HowI wished Mr. Mortimer 
Why did he stand there, leaning against 
the gate, with that inscrutable smile upon his face ? 


would go! 


Above all, why could not I muster up courage to tell 
him that the children wanted me, and then bid him 
good-night and turn away? These things were 
mysteries to me. 

The uncomfortable situation was not improved 
when, after that long meditative pause, he turned to 
me a solemn face, from which every vestige 0° a 
smile had departed, and said, in a deep, eartest 
voice— 

“Miss Arden, I do really think you take an in- 
terest in my nephew ; but I want you to do more. 
{ want you to take an interest in me.” 

If a shell 
searcely have been more astonished than I was by 


had exploded at my feet, I could 
these words. I was, in fact, far too surprised to be 
able to answer ; and he went on, still in those deep, 
sonorous tones 

“You are surprised, and that is natural. I see 
you for the first time to-day ; we have a few words 
together, and I ask you to extend to me, a man of 
whom you know little~and that little, no doubt, not 
of a kindly description—the benevolent interest you 
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must necessarily take in your old playmate and 
friend. But when I tell you that my nephew's in- 
terests and mine are inextricably blended together, 
that his success in life, his power to restore his 
parents to their former position, the measure of his 
usefulness in the world, depend upon me—while I, 
on the other hand, look to him for the completing of 
my life—you will understand what I mean.” 

He stopped, and looked at me. I did not speak, 
for bewilderment had tied my and he 
went on— 

“ Will you permit me to become the interpreter of 
your feelings ?” 

I bowed. 

“You take an interest in Frank ?” he proceeded. 
“That means that you wish him to be and do every- 


tongue, 


thing in life that is possible to a man of his abilities. 
You wish him to be suceessful in his career, trium- 
phant in fulfilling his ambition, victorious over every 
difficulty. 
Again I bent my head. 
“In that case,” he said, “ your wishes and mine 


Is it not so?” 


correspond, and we can speak to one another as 


and comrades. Now to achieve our 


”» 


friends 
ends— 

“Mr. Mortimer,” I interrupted, for I saw no end 
to this, and I felt a little confused, “I am afraid I 
Iam not my own 
My pupils will 





must ask you to excuse me. 
mistress here, as you must know, 
want me.” 

Upon this he made a stately bow, and after apolo- 
gising in a most elaborate manner for his forgetful- 
‘I should very much like to see you 
May I come to-morrow, early in the after- 


ness, said, 
again. 
noon? You might then arrange to give me a little 
longer time.” 

I felt tempted to say that this was impossible. My 
spirit had risen in revolt against this man, who would 
only help those who were nearest, and who should 
have been dearest, to him on his own hard conditions, 
and who in all that he did was really seeking chiefly his 
own glorification. But—well! perhaps I was foolish : 
I cannot tell. When he turned his face fully towards 
me, I thought he looked worn and sad, and there 
Was an expression in his eyes that brought Frank to 
my memory. Then I thought there might be some 
reason of which I knew nothing fer his wish to speak 
tome. In any case, I yielded. 

“T will see you to-morrow,” I said, “at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon.” Then I bade him 
good night, and hurried back to my little people. 

There was an amusing incident that evening which 
I must record. 

Mrs. Blake was spending the day in London, and 


she came home by alate evening train. When we 


were together in her room, to which, at her request, 
I had followed her, I told her that a visitor had come 
to see me during the day, and that he would certainly 
come again soon. I had, in fact, made an appointment 
with him for the following afternoon. 
At this she looked much interested. 


“Tam so 
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glad!” she began ; “ but don’t think I am in the least 
surprised. I expected it all along.” 

“ What!” T eried, “that Mr. Mortimer—the great 
Mr. Mortimer, owner of a large part of the City of 
London, and various other properties in Europe and 
America, Mr. Mortimer the merehant prince, Mr. 
Mortimer the financier, Mr, Mortimer the coming 
man in polities, literature, and the fine arts, should 
call upon me, dear Mrs. Blake? You are more of a 
prophet than T took you for.” 

I might have rattled on indefinitely ; Mrs. Blake 
was far too much excited to take any note of what I 
Was saying. 


trembling hand I broke the seal. I had not heen 
mistaken ; it was from Frank. I thought—I said 
to myself—that [ was surprised ; but deep down in 
my heart was the consciousness that I was by no 
means taken by surprise—that, on the contrary, I 
had expected this. 

He has not forgotten, as T professed to think he 
would, the love of his childhood and early youth ; 
he has not settled down tamely to the life planned out 
for him by others, he thinks of me still—he longs 
forme. Whether I despise his love or whether I 
accept it can make no difference to him—he will 
be the same for ever, 





‘* He stopped with his hand on the yate. 


“Mr, Mortimer here, calling upon you, coming 
again!” she exclaimed. “ You must be dreaming, 
Mary.” 

“'To prove that Iam not, here is his card. But 
have you any objection to my receiving him to- 
morrow 7” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Blake, laughing ; “and 
I will take the children out of the way. He must 
surely be intending to do something for you.” 

“TY rather think he intends that I shall do some- 
thing for him,” I answered, to Mrs. Blake’s increased 
astonishment. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MR. MORTIMER EXPOUNDS HIS THEORIES, 
THE mystery was soon solved. By the early post on 
the following morning there came a letter in a hand- 
writing which was not strange to me. With a 
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He has said all this hefere, so he tells me, and 
tells me truly, in this dear letter, and, but for reasons 
into which he cannot, for the moment, enter, he 
would not repeat it. 

Ah! there are always reasons. I have a thousand 
reasons, strong as living things, light of wing, 
resolute of eye, full of hope and full of promise, 
hovering about me now, and urging me to answer 
as my heart pronipts. 

I wrote one letter, just to calm myself. If Frank 
could only have seen it! But he never will, for I 
tore it to pieces and burnt the fragments in my 
candle last night. I was foolish enough, when I had 
done this desperate deed, to sit down and ery. Some 
day, when I am old and grey-headed, and Frank 
has reached the pinnacle of greatness which is wait- 
ing for him somewhere in the clouds, I might have 
been glad to read that letter, and to remember in 
reading it that my heart was once young. But it is 
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gone, and Frank’s letter, to which it was the answer, 
has gone too, and I am sitting here, sad and alone, 
only asking to forget. 

* + * t * * 

These last words were sentimental—almost, I fear, 
maudlin, Though I will not destroy anything I 
put down here, I always leave off writing when I 
find I am becoming foolish, and as, after the destruc- 
tion of my letters last night, miserable thoughts by 
the thousand came surging up in my mind, I reso- 
lutely put down my pen and took up a book, 

To-day I am a little more reconciled to things as 
they are, and I think I can go on with my record 
without disgracing nyself in my own eyes. 

Until I had seen Mr. Mortimer again, I made no 
serious attempt to answer my letter. I have seen 
him twice now. He came yesterday afternoon, and 
spent an hour or more, talking chiefly about his 
I gather from what he 
says that if Frank crosses him in any way, he will 
withdraw him his protection and 
furtherance. 


views for Frank’s future. 


at once from 
“My scheme must be carried out in every point, 
earried out at all,” 
urogantly, [ thought; for who and what are we, 
even the wisest of us, thus to bind circumstances to 
our will ? 

He pointed out to me, with a vividness that was 
really admirable, what Frank’s position would be, 
were he to withdraw his protection from him. Mr, 
Mortimer has missed his vocation : he ought to have 
been an orator. As he enriched his picture of a 
blighted and disappointed life with touch after touch, 
each deepening the impression of misery, I shuddered. 
Could it be possible that I, to serve my own selfish 


or not he said, somewhat 


ends, would drag down my darling to this ? 

No—a thousand times no! I would sooner, much 
sooner, die at onee. 

All this time, with a taet for which I thanked 
him, Mr. Mortimer refrained from the slightest hint 
of a suspicion that I could be the means of causing a 
He main- 
tained throughout adroitly the fiction that he and T 
were discussing Frank's future, on account of our 
friendly interest in him. 


breach between his nephew and himself. 


“It is pleasant,” he said 
at one point of our conversation, “ to talk to any one 
who can take a sensible view of these things. I 
assure you, Miss Arden, I am 
My friends look upon me as a curious compound of 
despot and idealist. I am nothing of the sort. 
simply consistent. You,” he went on, with a flatter- 
ing smile, “are consistent too, and on this ground 
we can understand each other.” 

I liked him better when, leaving Frank and his 


very much alone. 


lam 


future alone, he began to expound to me his own 
peculiar views. They are strange, but far-reaching. 
They lay hold of one, like fine poetry or impassioned 
music, I think, with him, that it is a pity they 
should not be brought before the world ; and now I 
have heard them, I am even less inclined to say or 
do anything which may interfere with his plans. 
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Though differing with him as to the means to be 
employed for the furtherance of his ends, with those 
ends themselves I cannot but sympathise. I feel 
also—I have felt this before, but never so strongly — 
that, in a world constituted as ours is, the individual 
must suffer for the general good : and after all, why 
Is it not just ? 
tions pass, hurrying like the leaves of the forest 


should we complain ? The genera- 
when summer has gone, not only to their tomb in the 
under-world, but, as we fondly believe, to another and 
larger land of life. 
scenes, its hopes, its possibilities, its progress, or its 


The earth, with its changing 
decay, remains. If, by our sufferings, as individuals, 
we can make it, in however small a degree, a better, a 
Ah! 


how the 


happier place for those who come after us! 
how the heart expands as we think! 


sorrows and disappointments of our brief years 
shrink away into nothingness ! 

These were the thoughts that pursued me after that 
talk with Mr. Mortimer, in which he opened out his 
views to me, and before night I wrote to Frank, and 
told him that what he desired could never be. 

I tried to represent it as my own wish ; I made an 
effort to show that I was perfectly happy and con- 
tented ; for I must—I must—get rid of my poor boy's 
importunity ; I might not be so strong and so 
reasonable again. 

Yesterday, when Mr. Mortimer came, he asked to 
be introduced to Mrs. had 
frequently heard as the intimate friend of his wife 
and Miss Fanshawe, and having found her in the 
garden, I left them together. 


Blake, of whom he 


When I saw Mrs. Blake about half-an-hour later, 
she said that Mr. Mortimer was charming. 

“TL like him not only for himself,’ she observed, 
“but for the genuine interest he seems to take in 
you. You should have heard the nice things he 
said about you.” 

I thought that I could imagine them; but I did 
not say so, 

“T have asked him to come to our musical party 
this evening,” proceeded Mrs, Blake, “ and he seemed 
quite pleased to have the invitation. The Grimsbys 
are coming, and Mr. Munroe, so you must make 
yourself pretty.” 

“ Pretty !” “after what I have been 
hearing these last few days, I think I shall never try 
to look pretty again. Wisdom is my ré/e, and con- 
the basis of Mr. 
Mortimer and me, and I mean to borrow a pair of 


I cried out: 


sistency is agreement between 
spectacles, and to dress soberly in friar’s grey.” 

“ Laugh away, dear,” said Mrs. Blake, kissing me. 
“T love to see you happy. But the dressing and 
prettiness shall be my care. I leave the wisdom to 
you and Mr. Mortimer.” 

[ am afraid I did look well yesterday evening; I 
looked, at least, better than I wished ; for when, at 
Mrs. Blake’s request—she had insisted upon putting 
the finishing touches to my toilet—I gave a passing 
glance at myself in the mirror, there came over me 
that curious heart-sickness which I have described 
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before. I felt as if, while I was being tenderly cared 
for, one whom my thoughts follow always, was out- 
side in wintry darkness. For other reasons, I found 
the evening far from pleasant. I am afraid Mrs. 
Blake has told Mr. Mortimer what are her suspicions 
He certainly looked 
brighter than he had done in the afternoon, and his 


and hopes concerning me. 


manner had a special—even, to my sensitive fancy, an 
approving friendliness. 

I observed also that he took much notice of Mr. 
Munroe, asking him many questions about his 
work, his position in the village, and his chances of 
promotion. 

Mr. Munroe and I played a piano and violin duet 
together. This, contradictory that I am, was sorely 
against my will, and when I caught Mr. Mortimer 
watching us with a serene expression of relief upon 
his, face; when I imagined how, on his return home, 
he would tell Frank of my prospects; when a pre- 
vision of all my poor boy would think and feel came 
over me, I was on the point of jumping up from the 
piano and rushing out of the room. 

I commanded myself with an effort, for such a 
piece of folly on my part would have disconcerted 
everybody and spoiled the harmony of the evening ; 
but to persevere calmly with that piece of music was 
the hardest task I have ever been called upon to 
perform. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Mortimer has been at Eversham for about a 
week, and we have met almost daily. Day by day 
I have been more deeply impressed by his genius and 
originality. I have been amazed, at the same time, 
by his indomitable energy, and his dogged persistency 
in following out to their remotest consequences the 
schemes which are the progeny of his subtle brain. 
In the middle ages, and with the enthusiasm of 
superstition adding fuel to the flame of his energy, 
he would have been a Torquemada. I hope I do not 
misjudge him when I say to myself that, to effect 
his purpose, to bring about the marriage which so 
flatters his imagination, and to place his nephew 
upon the pinnacle from which, as he believes, and 
from which only, his ideas can be sent forth with 
suflicient momentum to become widely known, he 
would do anything and everything. He went away 
yesterday, and I must try to think of him no more. 

Mrs. Blake told me this morning that I was the 
most exciting governess she had ever had. 

“You have only,” she said, “ been two months in 
the house, and you have received great visitors, you 
have inspired a romantic attachment, you have had a 
strange adventure, and I believe you are, at this 
moment, in the centre of a curious mystery.” 

“Ah!” T answered, smiling and sighing, “all the 
events of my life are being crowded into a very small 
space. Presently there will be nothing—only a blank. 
Then I shall have the events to think of.” 

“Nonsense, my dear! nonsense !” said kind Mrs, 
Blake. “That is how you young people of the present 
day like to talk. You are all the same—cynical and 


despondent. You can none of you bring yourselves 
to believe in a good future. But I believe in a good 
future for you, Mary. It will come ; oh, yes!) We 
shall soon see who is right !” 

I smiled at her indignant energy, but I said 
nothing ; for well I know that the good future which 
she designs for me can never be. 

But what Mrs. Blake has said about my life being 
peculiarly exciting just now is true. 

Mr. Mortimer’s visit and Frank’s letter brought 
each an excitement of its own; but side by side with 
these, and awaking continually my passionate sym- 
pathy, the sad, perhaps shameful, story, into which [ 
plunged headlong on the evening when T met my 
wanderer amongst the water-reeds, has been going 
on. 

She has not told me her name yet, and I am 
sometimes doubtful whether she remembers either 
it or the latest incidents of her life. 

We have found out that she has lately passed 
through a severe illness, which, in all probability, 
affected her memory ; and I think it not unlikely 
that the continement of a sick-room preying upon her 
nerves, she escaped from it without letting those who 
had nursed her know where she was going. How- 
ever this may be, she seems now to be bracing herself 
to tell some story about her past. From the fact 
that she is bitterly self-reproachful for not having 
had the courage to tell it long since, I conclude that 
it affects others besides herself. 

Day after day she asks me to listen to her, and 
day after day, when she has stumbled over a few 
lame words about deception and restitution, and 
doing everything for the best, she relapses into an 
apathy from which I try in vain to rouse her. 

Still I do not despair. I have a certain power 
over her. Her strong face lights up when I go into 
the cottage, and if, while I am there, I express the 
slightest wish, she is nervously anxious to fulfil it. 
Some day, in speaking to me, she will find her voice, 
and perhaps together we shall be able to redress any 
wrongs that may have been done through her instru- 
mentality. It would be difficult for me, in the mean- 
time, to describe the extraordinary fascination she 
exercises over me. I cannot even account for it. It is 
no mere benevolent wish to do good to an erring and 
suffering human being. I have had such feelings 
often, and I know that this means more. It is love, 
passion, enthusiasm. I think of my poor unhappy 
wanderer by day, I dream of her by night. When 
the idea comes to me, as come it will sometimes, 
that she may leave me as she has left others, and fall 
into the misery and guilt from which I would so fain 
have rescued her, it brings with it a pain that is 
almost intolerable ; and day after day, when I see 
her happy in the refuge we have found for her, when 


I note the calmer expression of her face, when I sce 
that she is gentle with Mrs, Allen, and takes pleasure 
in my society, and looks, with a wondering softness 
that is the most pitiful expression I have ever seen 
in any human face, on the little gifts the children 
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bring her, I become more hopeful and courageous. 
With the help of our God, [ shall bring this work, 
which I venture to believe He Himself has given me 
to do, toa good conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


WHAT HAD BEEN HAPPENING IN LONDON, 


I HAVE been asked to give no more of Mary Arden’s 
As the days went on, she became more and 
The habit of 
writing down not only the incidents of her daily life, 


diary. 
more confidential with her book. 


but the thoughts and feelings which sprang from them, 
entered upon first as a relief from her sense of soli- 
tude and home-sickness, grew upon her as she per- 
severed with it, and her record became at last too 
sacred and intimate to be seen by any eyes but those 
of the one or two who would be certain to take a 
deep interest in the story of her inner life. 

I, then—Francis Varley — 
nally to relate the various incidents of this strange 


who undertook origi- 
story, having taken up the pen once more, must make 
it my first object to acquaint those who are interested 
in my story with what had heen happening to us in 
London, while Mary was settling down in her new 
life. 

The visit of my uncle to Eversham, and the sud- 
den apparition in Wisley Grove of the miserable 
identity Mrs. 
Scarelli some at least of my readers must have dis- 


wild-eyed wanderer, whose with 
covered, will give a clue to much that had been 
happening to us. Over this part of my life, there- 
fore, in spite of its deep importance to myself, I will 
pass most briefly. 

Early in August my parents arrived in London, 
and took possession of the house my unele had pre- 
pared for them. 


little jubilee for me. 


Their arrival made the brightest 
For some days before—and 
after, in fact—I could think of nothing else. My 
ever-increasing perplexity about the line I should 
take up with my uncle; the mystery encompassing 
Rowlandson’s sad end, which grew deeper as the 
days went on; and even another haunting fear and 
embarrassment, that, if it should prove to be well 
grounded, would, I felt, be worse than anything 
which had yet come to me, these and other things 
were, for the moment, set aside. In the pleasure of 
seeing my mother dressed as became her station, 
moving about her pretty house, receiving visitors, 
accepting invitations, and exciting everywhere, not 
only by her queenliness of manner and appearance, 
but by her brilliant social gifts, the admiration and 
interest of those with whom she came in contact, I 
forgot everything else. 

But the awakening soon came, and, strange to say, 
it came through my mother herself, 

She had been about a week in London, and, 
during this time, we had been much out together. 
She had thus had the opportunity not only of ob- 
serving the friendly intimacy that existed between 
Miss Fanshawe and me, but also of hearing what 
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Feeling, as I 
Was soon to discover, perplexed and a little indignant, 


was said concerning it in the world. 


that I did not at once end the general uneasiness by 
announcing my intentions to her whom they most 
concerned, she undertook, at my uncle's instigation, 
to speak to me plainly and point me out my duty. 
This intention of my mother’s was carried out on 
Even if it had 
not been marked by our conversation, I should have 


an evening which I remember well. 


remembered it, for I was excited and distressed. 

The morning and afternoon of the day, I had 
We 
had worked as usual ; but we were both depressed, 


spent with George Anson at the mission-room. 


for we had heard a piece of news whose significance 
for good or for evil we could not, at the moment, 
estimate. 
bodily health, had been showing symptoms of mental 


Mrs. Scarelli, who, while she improved in 
derangement, had left her home suddenly on the 
previous night. No one saw her go, and the girl who 
slept in the house, and had attended upon her since 
the hospital nurse left, did not miss her until the 
morning was far advanced. She left behind her a 
Mr. Anson. In it she thanked 
him for the attention he had shown to her during her 


note addressed to 


illness, begged him not to think her ungrateful for 
going away without seeing him, and stated her 
intention of joining her son abroad. 

It was a quiet, reasonable letter, such as any one 
might have written, and there was certainly no 
reason why Mrs. Scarelli should ask our advice about 
But 
the fact of her going clandestinely, and the cireum- 


her movements ; she was free to come and go, 


stance that her brain was in an excited state, made 
us uneasy and suspicious, and we did what we could 
to trace her. 

When I say that, believing she had really the in- 
tention of going to a sea-port and taking passage for 
Queensland, whither, as we heard, her son had gone, 
consistently with this 
The 


poor woman had gone inland, not towards the sea ; 


we carried on the search 


theory, our complete failure will be understood. 


and although some days passed before, as we have 
seen, she was found and helped, she had not really 
gone very far away. 

Had I known then what my readers know now, 
I should have been saved many weeks of anxiety. 

It has been seen that some short time before a 
curious indefinable suspicion had risen in my mind. 
The peculiar interest (an interest altogether out of 
his character) which Uncle James had taken in the 
doctor’s story, told at his table; the displeasure 
which immediately followed, and what I heard a few 
days later of the new nurse, and the monetary as- 
sistance sent to Mrs. Scarelli by an unknown friend, 
had been moving causes of this fear, which was still, 
however, vague and formless. 

But when, returning home that evening, with my 
mind full of this new complication, I found my 
mother alone in her little boudoir, having just, she 
said, received a visit from my uncle, and heard that 


she was most anxious to have a serious conversation 
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with me, the fear to which I have alluded took form, 
and it was with a dark, stern emotion at my heart 
that I listened to what she had to say. 

Into any detailed account of what followed, it is 
fortunately unnecessary for me to enter. At the 
time the interview was painful to me, and though 
many years have come and gone since it took place, 
I still do not care to look back upon it. I was vexed 
that my mother should imagine me so fickle as to 
forget the love of which I had told her only a few 
weeks before. She was disappointed to find her 
penetration at fault, annoyed with me for not 
acting consistently, and sorry to think of the false 
hopes that she believed my conduct would have 
excited. As I could not tell even my mother what 
was the bond between Augusta and me, or why we 
were so friendly and confidential one with the other, 
I found it difficult, almost impossible, to defend my- 
self from this last charge, and as passion too often 
steps in when quiet assertion fails to convince, I 
became angry and excited, and said many things 
which I afterwards regretted. 

I was unreasonable. I am ready to confess that 
now. I ought to have made allowances for the ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which my mother was 
placed. I should have remembered that strong per- 
sonal feeling will colour opinion, even in the best 
and wisest natures. But I was young and passionate, 
and my feelings got the better of me. That evening, 
for the first time since I could remember, there was 
coldness between my mother and me when we bade 
each other good-night. 

I passed a miserable night, and I was sure, from 
her heavy eyes on the following morning, that she 
was no more fortunate than I. 

Before I left the house she took me apart, and 
asked me what I meant to do. [ answered that I 
would go to my uncle, and tell him what I had told 
her. 

“ You are determined ?” said my mother. 

“Perfectly determined. Now [I know what is 
openly said, and what is generally expected, I can- 
not, in honour, take any other course.” 

“Well!” said my poor mother, looking out sadly, 
“if it must be, it must be. Under these cireum- 
stances, Frank, [ think I ought to tell your father.” 

“Wait a little while,” I pleaded. “ Father is so 
happy with his books; it seems a pity to disturb 
him.” 

“He has not been so happy for years,” said my 
mother, pressing her hands convulsively together. 
“Well!” with a smile and a sigh, “if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can take two rooms near the 
sritish Museum. He would be happy, and, I think, 
even on our own small income, we could live, in a 
small way, in London.” 

“Then you still think me incapable of doing any- 
thing independently ?” I said. 

“T dare not think,” she answered ; “I know the 
world.” Then, with an excitement of manner such 
as I had never seen in her before, she entreated me 


to talk to her no more on the subject. “TIT might: be 
betrayed into saying what I should afterwards 
repent,” she said. ‘ Your life is your own, not ours: 
you have made sacrifices enough for us already,” 

“Tf it were only a question of sacrifice!” T erjed 
out. “ But can you not see that it is much—mueh 
—more ?” 

“T did see that, Frank, and before we left home 
I was almost reconciled. It is what I have seen 
since [ came to London that has misled me. But J 
will not vex you any more. Do what you think 
right.” 

This was only a miserable sort of half-reconcilia- 
tion; but I was compelled to be content with it; 
and I had now to brace my nerves to the performance 
of a much harder task. 

I have had to do one or two difficult things in 
my life ; but never, I think, have I entered upon 
any one of them with more trepidation than upon 
this of telling the quiet, shrewd, deeply experienced, 
and often cynical man, who, for far-reaching pur- 
poses of his own, had linked my fate with his, that 
I had ventured to entertain an independent feeling, 
and to plan a course of action in ignorance of his 
wishes regarding it. My difficulties were increased 
by the circumstance that Uncle James chose this 
very day for one of the brilliant expositions of his 
peculiar views with which he often favoured me now; 
and that, after I had successfully gone through the 
brief, but searching, examination which always 
followed these little lectures, he was even more in- 
dulgent in his manner than usual. 

“Do you know, Frank,” he said, allowing me no 
time to speak, “I think you have seen almost enough 
of this City life? I must soon release you from it.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” I stammered, 

“You need not look so frightened,’ he answered, 
with a smile that went to my heart. “TI have no 
intention of casting you off. I am, on the contrary, 
more satisfied every day that, in choosing you as my 
suceessor, T acted wisely. But this very circumstance 
makes it advisable that you should not be chained 
much longer to a desk in my office. You would like, 
surely, to spend part of the year, at least, on your 
estate in the country ?” 

“Tf Thad an estate,” T answered, with a smile, 
which I fear was very ghastly. 

“But you have, or you will have very shortly 
I am taking steps to redeem Varley Park. I am 
also buying up all the land I can get hold of in the 
neighbourhood. You see, it is my wish that you 
should enter Parliament young, and I know that a 
rural constituency will more readily elect one 
belonging to themselves than a stranger. If you 
spend a few months of every year at Varley, you will 


become popular. The fact of your bringing back 
your parents to their old home, will be of use to 
you amongst your neighbours. There are no people, 
you know, like the English to be worked upon 
through their feelings. With their weak but 
amiable logic, the good folks will say that, having 
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been an excellent son, you will certainly have sound 


jdeas on polities. Do you follow me, Frank?” 
“Yes, sir, and I am much obliged to you for your 


” 


kind intentions ; but I wish to say—— 


**Have I done anything to offend you? 


“My dear boy, I beg you will not protest. You 
are well aware that this is no one-sided arrangement. 
Why make me repeat what I have said so often 
before ?” 

“T am afraid,” I managed to say, “that when I 
have told you what is in my mind to-day, you will 
hot repeat your kind offer. I should not be surprised 
if you took no further interest in me.” 
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So, the ice being broken, I succeeded at last in 
telling my uncle everything. I was in love ; it was 
my intention, sooner or later, to marry, and I would 
marry none other than Mary Arden. She had not 
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distinctly accepted me, for our circumstances would 
not permit us to think of marriage yet, but I had 
reason to hope that she did not think of me 
unkindly. this might be, I was deter- 
mined, if I married at all, to marry none other 
than her whom I had loved from my boyhood up. 
This, or something like this, is what I said. I 
spoke my little speech haltingly, and took some 
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with me, the fear to which I have alluded took form, 
and it was with a dark, stern emotion at my heart 
that I listened to what she had to say. 

Into any detailed account of what followed, it is 
fortunately unnecessary for me to enter. At the 
time the interview was painful to me, and though 
many years have come and gone since it took place, 
I still do not care to look back upon it. I was vexed 
that my mother should imagine me so fickle as to 
forget the love of which I had told her only a few 
weeks before. She was disappointed to find her 
penetration at fault, annoyed with me for not 
acting consistently, and sorry to think of the false 
hopes that she believed my conduct would have 
excited, As I could not tell even my mother what 
was the bond between Augusta and me, or why we 
were so friendly and confidential one with the other, 
I found it difficult, almost impossible, to defend my- 
self from this last charge, and as passion too often 
steps in when quiet assertion fails to convince, I 
became angry and excited, and said many things 
which I afterwards regretted. 

I was unreasonable. I am ready to confess that 
now. I ought to have made allowances for the ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which my mother was 
placed. I should have remembered that strong per- 
sonal feeling will colour opinion, even in the best 
and wisest natures. But I was young and passionate, 
and my feelings got the better of me. That evening, 
for the first time since I could remember, there was 
coldness between my mother and me when we bade 
each other good-night. 

I passed a miserable night, and I was sure, from 
her heavy eyes on the following morning, that she 
was no more fortunate than I. 

Before I left the house she took me apart, and 
asked me what I meant to do. L[ answered that I 
would go to my uncle, and tell him what I had told 
her. 

“You are determined ?” said my mother. 

“Perfectly determined. Now IT know what = is 
openly said, and what is generally expected, I can- 
not, in honour, take any other course.” 

“Well!” said my poor mother, looking out sadly, 
“if it must be, it must be. Under these circum- 
stances, Frank, I think I ought to tell your father.” 

“Wait a little while,” I pleaded. “ Father is so 
happy with his books; it seems a pity to disturb 
him.” 

He has not been so happy for years,” said my 
mother, pressing her hands convulsively together. 
“Well!” with a smile and a sigh, “if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can take two rooms near the 
sritish Musewnm. He would be happy, and, I think, 
even on our own small income, we could live, in a 
small way, in London.” 

“Then you still think me incapable of doing any- 
thing independently ?” I said. 

“T dare not think,” she answered ; “I know the 
world.” Then, with an excitement of manner such 
as I had never seen in her before, she entreated me 


to talk to her no more on the subject. “TI might be 
betrayed into saying what I should afterwards 
repent,” she said. “ Your life is your own, not ours: 
you have made sacrifices enough for us already,” . 

“Tf it were only a question of sacrifice!” T cried 
out. “ 
—more ?” 

“T did see that, Frank, and before we left home 
I was almost reconciled. It is what I have seen 
since [ came to London that has misled me. But I 
will not vex you any more. Do what you think 
right.” 

This was only a miserable sort of half-reconcilia- 
tion; but I was compelled to be content with it; 
and I had now to brace my nerves to the performance 
of a much harder task. 

I have had to do one or two difficult things in 
my life ; but never, I think, have I entered upon 
any one of them with more trepidation than upon 
this of telling the quiet, shrewd, deeply experienced, 
and often cynical man, who, for far-reaching pur- 
poses of his own, had linked my fate with his, that 
I had ventured to entertain an independent feeling, 
and to plan a course of action in ignorance of his 
wishes regarding it. My difficulties were increased 
by the circumstance that Uncle James chose this 
very day for one of the brilliant expositions of his 
peculiar views with which he often favoured me now; 
and that, after I had successfully gone through the 
brief, but searching, examination which always 
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followed these little lectures, he was even more in- 
dulgent in his manner than usual. 

“Do you know, Frank,” he said, allowing me no 
time to speak, “ I think you have seen almost enough 
of this City life? I must soon release you from it.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” I stammered. 

“You need not look so frightened,’ he answered, 
with a smile that went to my heart. “I have no 
intention of casting you off. T am, on the contrary, 
more satistied every day that, in choosing you as my 
successor, I acted wisely. But this very circumstance 
makes it advisable that you should not be chained 
much longer to a desk in my office. You would like, 
surely, to spend part of the year, at least, on your 
estate in the country ?” 

“Tf Thad an estate,” T answered, with a smile, 
which I fear was very ghastly. 

“But you have, or you will have very shortly 
I am taking steps to redeem Varley Park. I am 
also buying up all the land I can get hold of in the 
neighbourhood. You see, it is my wish that you 
should enter Parliament young, and I know that a 
rural constituency will more readily elect one 
belonging to themselves than a stranger. If you 
spend a few months of every year at Varley, you will 
become popular. The fact of your bringing back 
your parents to their old home, will be of use to 


you amongst your neighbours, There are no people, 
you know, like the English to be worked upon 
through their feelings. With their weak but 
amiable logic, the good folks will say that, having 
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been an excellent son, you will certainly have sound 


ideas on polities. Do you follow me, Frank ?” 
“Yes, sir, and I am much obliged to you for your 
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kind intentions ; but I wish to say 
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So, the ice being broken, I succeeded at last in 
telling my uncle everything. I was in love ; it was 
my intention, sooner or later, to marry, and I would 
marry none other than Mary Arden. She had not 


***Have I done anything to offend you? ”—p, 591. 


“My dear boy, I beg you will not protest. You 
are well aware that this is no one-sided arrangement. 
Why make me repeat what I have said so often 
before ?” 

“T am afraid,” I managed to say, “that when I 
have told you what is in my mind to-day, you will 
not repeat your kind offer. I should not be surprised 
if you took no further interest in me.” 


distinctly accepted me, for our circumstances would 
not permit us to think of marriage yet, but I had 
reason to hope that she did not think of me 
unkindly. However this might be, I was deter- 
mined, if I married at all, to marry none other 
than her whom I had loved from my boyhood up. 
This, or something like this, is what I said. I 
spoke my little speech haltingly, and took some 
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time over it; but, at last, it came to an _ end, 
and then, expecting a storm of reproaches, I looked 
up at my uncle. 

To my surprise and dismay, he was silent. He 
might have heard nothing of what I had been 
saying. He sat at his desk, his face half-hidden 
with his hand, tracing out figures on a sheet of 
paper. 

Being unable to bear the suspense, I faltered out a 
hope that I had not annoyed him. Still he did not 
speak, and since I could not venture to say anything 
more, there was a long silence, which to me was far 
more painful than words. 

At last he said, looking up, “ Iam disappointed 
in you.” 

“ T was afraid ” T began. 

“ Silence !” he thundered ; “you have spoken ; you 
will now permit me to speak. I am disappointed, [ 
say. I thought you were more of a man of the world 
—less of a baby. After the careful training I have 
given you, [ thought you would be able to distinguish 
between relative values, and choose for yourself the 





course which gives promise of greatest usefulness to 
others, and greatest good to yourself. I find I am 
mistaken. You deliberately put my favour and 
countenance against your foolish, fond love, and folly 
and sentiment weigh down the seale. This is of 
course disappointing ; but it only shows me that I 
have not laid the lines of my training deep enough 
in your nature. The day to which I was beginning 
to look forward as near, is put off. We must begin 
again, You say you are not engaged ?” 

“ T feel myself bound.” 

“ Answer my question, Has Miss Arden promised 
to marry you, or has she not?” 

“ She has not. But ‘ 

“Thank you; [have heard enough of your hopes 
and fears. Miss Arden, | believe, is in a gover- 





ness’s situation. You can give me her address, I 
suppose ? Pray believe,” he added, as I gazed at him 
open-mouthed, “that I have neither the will nor the 
meaning to get rid of Miss Arden. I simply wish to 
make the acquaintance of the girl whom you wish to 
make your wife.” 

This sounded so like yielding, that I was about to 
break into rapturous thanks, but my uncle waved 
his hand impatiently.“ Write the address here,” he 
said, giving me a sheet of paper. 

I did as I was desired, and on the following day I 
was left in charge of the office. My uncle had gone 
to Eversham to see Mary Arden. 

What was the immediate result of that visit my 
readers know. My uncle so impressed Mary, and so 
worked upon her feelings, that she answered my letter 
with a repetition of what she had said when we 
bade each other good-bye in Devonshire. She had 
her work to do in the world, she said, and I 
had mine. We must not be a clog one upon the 
other. She assured me further, in language which, 
though Tam convinced it was not intended to be 
inisleading, did, when read in the light of other 


incidents, completely deceive me ; that she had gained 
the peace which once she had thought would have 
been impossible for her to attain away from her own 
home ; that her life was happy and tranquil, and that 
there was every promise of this happiness continuing, 
She hoped and prayed that, though for a time | 
might be disappointed by her decision, I should soon 
also be happy and at rest. 

The letter came while my uncle was away. It 
was a miserable time to me. My mind was full of 
vague but terrible suspicions, which I dared confide 
to no one. While present responsibilities weighed 
me down—for the whole business of the office was 
left in my hands—I was full of the most painful 
uncertainty about the future. My father had, at 
my request, been kept in ignorance of the threatened 
breach between my uncle and myself. I could not, 
therefore, confide any of these troubles to him. My 
mother was, as she had ever been, gentle and aftee- 
tionate ; but I was miserably conscious of the 
existence of a new restraint between us, and, even 
had it not been so, it would have been impossible 
for me, without telling what I felt in honour bound 
to keep secret, to claim her sympathy or ask her 
advice. To one person I could have spoken freely; 
but from her, after the late painful explanations, I 
had thought it wise to keep apart. Since my uncle 
went away, I had not been to his house, and I had 
declined invitations to dinner or afternoon parties, 
where I knew, now my mother had opened my 
eyes, Miss Fanshawe would be asked to meet 
me, 

One day, however, we met by chance. She had 
come, on my mother’s invitation, to spend the 
evening at our house. Several others were present 
—learned men, whose acquaintance my father had 
made since he came to London, and old friends 
of our family, who had found us out in our new 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Mortimer was one of our guests. She, with 
one or two ladies and gentlemen of a certain age, 
formed a group round my mother, in which the 
newest music, the newest pictures, and the latest and 
most extravagant styles of dress were exhaustively 
discussed. My father was deep in philosophy with 
another group, and I, wishing bitterly that I could 
attain to practical knowledge of a philosophy that 
would enable a man to bear the contrarieties of life 
quietly, strayed from group to group, now putting in 
some inappropriate remark, and, again, thinking to 
do my duty to society by begging one and another 
to give us a little music. 

Miss Fanshawe, whom I had been careful to 
avoid, sat, in the meantime, near my father, listening, 
with apparent interest, to the discussion in which he 
took a principal part. I have said that she always 
interested me. I caught myself watching her ; our 
eyes met, and, with a little smile of apology to my 
father, she got up and joined me. 

“You have been asking every one to play or sing, 
Frank,” she said, “and you have not asked me, 
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Why is that? Have I done anything to offend you, 
or are you tired of my répertoire 2” 

- With what lame apology I answered I cannot say. 
All I know is, that I found myself presently at the 
piano, listening with a curious soothed sensation, 
while, in that spontaneous manner which was her 
own, and in which | have never heard her equal, my 
friend played softly one of our favourite adagios. 

For a few moments there was a hush in the room ; 
but the talk had been too interesting to be stayed by 
music, however sweet. This sort of music, besides, 
as every one felt, was of a kind that might be ex- 
The babble of talk 


sweeter, 


pected to go on indefinitely. 
The music 
more melodious. I listened with a strange pain at 
It was like a reproach from one who felt 


began again. beeame softer, 
my heart. 
herself abandoned. It was like a prayer for the re- 
All this time no single 
word had been spoken between us. There 
nothing but the music, and my own fantastic, perhaps 
mistaken, interpretation of it; but, whether I was 
right or whether I was wrong, the result was the 


newal of a dying friendship. 
was 


same. I could not resist the voice with which the 
music spoke to me. 
Speaking low, under cover of the hubbub in the 


room, [ said— 
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Part I. 


No. 34. DaAvip. 


Scripture to be read—1 Sam, wvi.—aviii. (part of). 


a\NTRODUCTION. 


both in person, sufferings, 


David, 





and life, peculiarly a type 
of Christ. Can only take 
a few points. His life 
divided two main 
parts, before and 
after became king. Shall 


into 
Viz., 


find much to interest in 
both. 


I. His NAME. (Read 
1 Sam. xvi. 1—13.) First 
time hear of David. 


Question as to his father 
his birthplace, Beth- 
lehem. With what object did Samuel go? Seemed 
most unlikely that the youngest son, a mere lad, 
should be fit to become king—but God seeth not 
as men see—many years to elapse before he received 
kingdom—meanwhile lived on with parents—future 
greatness unknown. 
Our Lord called 
means “ beloved.” 


“David” (Jer. xxx. 9); word 
Christ called the beloved Son of 
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“T am unhappy and in difficulties. I searcely 
know how to act or what to believe. I should like 
to speak to you quietly, if I might.” 

Still playing, she answered— 

“T knew your that 
I am surprised you did not speak to me 
I thought you knew I was your friend.” 
but I was afraid of others. I 


from face something was 
wrong. 
sooner, 

“1 know,” I said, “ 
have been foolish.” 

“Since you confess your folly,” she said, with a 
smile, “I will forgive you. But I was very near 
givingsyou up for ever.” 

There was another brief pause, during which she 
seemed to be considering what she should do. Then 
she said— 

“Could you leave the office early to-morrow after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes ; I think I could easily arrange that.” 

“Very well, then. My mother, 1 know, has a 
visits to I will refuse myself to 


series of pay. 


callers. Come between three and four, and you will 
find me alone in the inner drawing-room.” 

I thanked her, and promised, with a sense of 
relief, which I could not put into words, to be with 
her at the time she had mentioned. 


(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCHOOLS FOR WINCHESTER, 
THE 
God. (Mat. iii. 17.) Was born in this same village. 
Who came to pay Him honour when an infant? 


TYPES. 


Not only the shepherds of Bethlehem, but wise men 
from the East. None but His parents guessed His 
future greatness, Mary kept the tidings in her heart. 
(Luke ii. 31.) 

Il. His OccUPATION. Was keeper of the sheep. 
Led quiet, pastoral life among hills of Bethlehem. 
Composed Psalms referring to his life and prophesying 
of Christ, eg., Ps. xxiii. and viii. As shepherd he 
would feed, guide, and protect the flock. Proved 
faithful. Remind how he fought the lion and bear. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34.) 


Christ often called Shepherd of His people. As 
such He feeds with milk of the Word. (1 Pet. ii. 2.) 
He guides them into all truth. (Ps. xxv. 5.) Re- 


mind of His teaching Nicodemus, woman of Samaria, 
ete. David 
was willing to die for Israel when fought the giant, 
but Christ did lay down His life for the sheep. 

III. His PERSECUTION. (Read 1 Sam. xviii. 5—9.) 
Behaved wisely — 


He protects from great enemy the devil. 


See what a blameless life he led. 
earned a good character—nothing to take hold of 
against him—yet subject to persecution. For some 
Why? Simply 
out of envy—because people praised David more 


years King Saul sought his life. 
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than him, So Saul hunted him from place to place. 
Was also betrayed by Ahitophel, once a friend, who 
afterwards hanged himself. (2 Sam. xvii. 23.) 
Wrote many Psalms about his sufferings. (See Ps, 
xli. 9.) Yet never lost his trust in God. 

So Christ was persecuted by chief priests out of 
envy (Mat. xxvii. 18), because people followed Him 
more than them, A familiar friend, one of His 
disciples, betrayed Him. When on the cross used 
some of David’s words to describe His sufferings. 
(Ps. xxii. 1.) Was persecuted without a cause, for 
lived holy, blameless life. God delivered Him’as He 
did David from all His enemies. Both were perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken. 

Lesson. Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 


Davip. Part IL. 

Scripture to be read—Various. 
INrropucTION. David as king, even more than 
David as shepherd, was type of Christ. Belonged to 
royal tribe of Judah, from which Christ was to come. 
(Gen, xlix. 10.) In his person, his character, his 
deeds, his prophecies, his reign pretigured our Lord. 

I, DAVID A WARRIOR, (Read 1 Sam. xvii. 
38—51.) Question on the stery—the giant’s creat 
streneth—the fear that fell on all—no warrior to be 
found who would dare attack him— David's coming 
forth alone—his contidence in God’s help—his simple 
weapons—the viant’s attack and defeat—David re- 
turning victorious and unhurt. So Christ came to 
destroy the works of the devil, and the devil him- 
self. What are the devil's works?) Séa#—Christ 
conquered because did no sin (2 Pet. ii. 2). Death— 
Man’s last enemy—Christ conquered because rose 
again, (1 Cor. xv. 20.) Remind of temptation, when 
Christ met Satan alone—answered each time by verse 
from Bible. “ It is written” (Matt. iv. 4, ete.); and 
Christ having conquered, His people are set free. In 
His strength they conquer too, 

If, DAvIp A PROPHET. (Read Acts ii. 25—31.) 
David’s Psalms full of prophecies of Christ. Refer 
to Psalins ii, xxii., xxiii, ete. Foretells his death, 
being in “hell *—rising again—ascending into heaven, 
Prophets also taught God’s will, spoke God’s words 
to people. Many of David’s Psalms full of exhorta- 
tion, comfort, ete. (See Psalm xxwxii., ete.) Being 
himself taught of God, could teach others also. 

So Christ was a prophet mighty in word and deed. 
(Luke xxiv. 19.) As such, was anointed for His office 
with Holy Ghost (Acts iv. 27); was in frequent 
copmnunion with God (John xvii. 1), thus taught the 
people God’s will in sermons, parables, ete. 

Also foretold events about Himself—His betrayal, 
death, and resurrection (Mark ix. 31), St. Peter's 
denial (John xiii. 38), and many other things. 

III. DaAvip A KiNG, (Read 2 Sam. v. 4—12.) 
Was king over God’s chosen people—reigned thirty- 
three years in Jerusalem, where he died. Laid 
foundations of a great kingdom, carried on afterwards 
by his successor. Was raised to throne from being 
shepherd because of great works done for the nation, 


So Christ was raised to God’s right hand because 
of His works. (Acts ii, 33; Phil. ii. 9.) He defeated 
His enemies ; and received Kingdom as reward of His 
sufferings. He founded His Chureh, to be continued 
by Apostles after His ascension. But David’s king. 
dom only lasted for a time; Christ’s is for ever, as told 
to His mother. (Luke i, 32, 33.) Christ’s Kingdom 
over men’s hearts and consciences. 

Are there any that will not own Him as King? 
Refuse Him love, worship, obedience? As King He 
will finally destroy them. Let them “ kiss the Son” 
before it is too late. (Ps. ii. 12.) Christ is exalted to 
give repentance and remission of sins, 

LESSON. At the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow. 


No. 35. SOLOMON. 

Scripture to be read—Various. 
INTRODUCTION. Only, of course, in the happy 
part of his life and reign was Solomon a type of 
Christ. His later years were clouded with sin, 
Still there are many points of resemblance. 

I. SOLOMON’s Wispom. (Read 1 Kings iii. 4— 
15.) Solomon’s other name, Jedidiah—meaning 
beloved of the Lord (2 Sam. xii. 25); was son of 
David and Bathsheba. Remind how David had 
charged him to serve the Lord. (1 Kings ii. 3.) Now 
David the old king dead, and young king, only eighteen, 
succeeds to throne. How did he begin his reign? 
Dedicated himself, his life, his people, to God’s service, 
What did he specially need? Any office of trust 
wants wisdom—king especially so, to rule over great 
nation. What choice was allowed him? know 
What he asked—but what else was given him? 
Riches, honour, greatness, because he pleased God. 
How was his wisdom shown? (See 1 Kings iv. 32, 33.) 
Many of his proverbs in use to this day. 

Christ endued from earliest years with spirit of 
wisdom and understanding. (Is. xl. 1—5.) Re- 
mind how at twelve all were astonished at His under- 
standing. (Luke ii. 47.) All through His life able 
to answer His enemies, so that they obliged to say, 
“Never man spake like this Man.” Christ. still 
called the Wisdom of God. (1 Cor. i, 24.) Orders 
our lives, guides our wills, sends Holy Spirit into 
our hearts. 

II. SoLOMON’s GREATNESS. (Read 1 Kings iv. 
20—25.) Reigned over whole country promised by 
God to Abraham—from Egypt in the South to “the” 
river, «Ze, Euphrates, in North-East. (Teacher 
should show a map.) But what sort of reign was it? 
Can notice three things :—(a) Justice. Refer to the 
well-known story of the two women and the babes. 
Used his wisdom for giving wise judgment, ruling his 
people well, (4) Holiness. What was he most anxious 
about from beginning of reign? David had prepared 
materials, and Solomon built the Temple. Refer to the 
daily sacrifices—the dedication festival—evidently 
most anxious to teach people fear of God. (¢) Peace. 
Forty years of peace! What a contrast to David’s 
reign of constant bloodshed ! 
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The type is evident. Christ's Kingdom 


spoken of as one of justice (see Ps, xeviii. 9, ete.), 


very 
ot holiness (Is. iv. 3, 43 vi. 3), of peace (Is. ix. 6). 
His Kingdom over whole world. He is King of 
kings. 

With this King we have to do, 
ality, unwillingness to hear, unfairness. 
willing to hear, to help, to bless. Shall we not go 
often and earnestly to His throne of grace 
Seek ye the Lord while He may be found. 


No fear of parti- 
Always 


, 


LESSON. 





No. 36. ELImgsAH. PART I. 


Scripture to be read— Various. 
INTRODUCTION. Have been having several types of 
Christ. This lesson will be one comparing Elijah 
with John the Baptist. 

I. ELIJAH’s Mission, (1 Kings xvii. 1—7.) This 
the first we hear of Elijah. But who was it who sent 
him? His name means “ The Lord is my God.” 
This God sent him to the king—what was his mes- 
sage? No dew these years—find from 
James v.17 that the time was 3} years—what would 
be the result ? 
xviii. 5), little or no corn would grow. 


nor rain 
No grass for horses or cattle (1 Kings 
1 . 
Thus famine 
would be result. But why this dreadful punishment ? 
Because Ahab such a wicked king. His wife Jezebel 
To this wicked 
What was his message ? 


led him on to worse and worse sins. 
king was Elijah sent. 
(1 Kings xviii. 18.) A message of warning bidding 
him to repent. Did it have the effect intended ? 
Yes, for a Ahab repented, but was again 
driven to sin by his wife. 


time. 
So God’s judgment was 
sent to them—misery during lives and a horrible 
death. 

3ut what effect did Elijah’s preaching have on the 
people? (Read 1 Kings xviii. 34—40.) They did 
repent, they did turn to God, and so were forgiven. 

Just so John the Baptist came to ruler and people. 
Who was the ruler? (Mat. xiv. 3, 4.) Herod heard 
him—feared him—seemed persuaded by him. (Mark 
vi. 19, 20.) But who stirred up his anger, hated John, 
perseented him ? 

What effect did his preaching have on the people ? 
Large crowds flocked to hear him—did repent—con- 
(Mat. iii. 5.) 

Thus the mission of both was successful. 

Il, ELIsJAW’S CHARACTER. (a) Holy. No actual 
sin mentioned of him—was once afraid of Jezebel— 


fess their sins—turn to God. 


ran for his life—doubted if God was his protector. 
So John also—put into prison because of Herodias 
—sent doubting message to Christ. (Mat. xi. 2.) 
(b) Prayerful. Often read of Elijah’s praying. 
Prayed for God to soften Israelites’ heart. Prayed 
for rain, ete. So John the Baptist was full of Holy 
Ghost birth. (Luke i, 15.) (ec) Bold. 
temind how Elijah stood alone on Mount Carmel 
against 450 prophets of Baal—yet never flinched, but 
spoke out boldly for God, 
King Ahab for his sin. 


from his 


So also when he reproved 


So John preached boldly in 


96°? 
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the wilderness, telling each class of people of their own 
sins (Luke iii. 10—14), not fearing what they might 
(d) Patient. Elijah, by the brook, and 
when living with widow, bore troubles patiently. So 
too did John in prison patiently suffer for the truth’s 
sake. How much we may learn from both ! 

Lesson. Be patient unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life. 


do to him. 


No. 37. ELilAn. Part II. 


Scripture to be read—l Kings xvii.; 2 Kings wi. 
(part of). 

INTRODUCTION. Elijah often mentioned as type of 

the Baptist ; is no less a type of Jesus Christ. 

I. IN wis Lire. (Read 1 Kings xvii. 8—24.) Read 
in last lesson of Elijah by the brook—who fed him 
there? Now read of his doing a miracle for a widow. 
What did he want? Was the woman willing to give ? 
Then her little store was multiplied to be more than 
enough. 

What does this remind of ? (See John vi. 8—11.) 
The few loaves were given to Christ—He blessed 
and multiplied them—enough for all and to spare. 

End of the 17th chapter of Kings tells of another 
miracle. The widow in sorrow because her only son 
Elijah prays—her son’s life restored. She 
believes him to be indeed a prophet. Three times 
Christ raised the dead—Jairus’ daughter, widow’s 
son, and Lazarus—not by praying to God to do it, but 
by His own power. 


dead. 


So also He raised Himself, and 
indeed the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection from the dead. 


was declared to be 


When 


Remind of another scene in Elijah’s life. 


fleeing from Jezebel went into the wilderness, 
(1 Kings xix. 24.) Was forty days without food— 


was fed by angels—was tempted to doubt God’s love 


(verse 36). So our Lord had forty days’ fast—was 
alone in the wilderness—was tempted to doubt God’s 
(Mat. iii. 3.) Was fed by angels. Might 


remind also how Christ, like Elijah, preached on a 


love. 


mountain—how earnest he was in prayer—how a 


king sought his life—how God preserved him. How 
he was indeed perfectly holy, pure, patient. 
Il. IN nis Enp. (Read 2 Kings ii. 1—11.) 


Notice that Elijah knew that he was going up to 
heaven. Who was with him to the end ? 

What does Elisha receive ? 
the elder son’s portion—of God’s good spirit to help 


A double portion—“.e. 


him to guide and teach the people. 

The type is self-evident. (Luke xxiv. 50—53.) 
Christ knew He was going to depart—cheered His 
disciples—promised them the Comforter, (John xvi. 7.) 
Stayed with them till the last—ascended in their 
sight to heaven—was received by angels. (Ps. lxviii. 
18.) Fulfilled His promise—sent the Holy Spirit in 
double measure, and thus they were able to carry on 
His work. 

LESSON. 
come to you, 


I will not leave you comfortless ; I will 
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Words by Tuomas Keuiy (1769—1855). 
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’s Bondage Come.” 


Music by Dr. E. J. Hopxrys, L.Mus., T.C.L, 
(Organist to . Hon, Societies of the Temple.) 
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Y THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


ND so you see, my 
e dearest friend,” wrote 
» Dora Grant, “ how little 
scope there is in my 
narrow lot for anything 
really great or useful. 

Just the regular routine 

of getting up, getting 

through the day, and 

going to bed again. 
Miss Leaf iskind enough 
—you know she is a 
half - cousin — but so 
dreadfully uninterest- 
ing. I quite envy you 
your brilliant opportu- 
nities; nursing is such 
anoble profession; though, indeed, almost anything 
is better than the common-place rdle of a companion. 
It’s not the work I complain of, but the uselessness 
of it.” 

“Miss Dora, you ’re wanted, please,” came an inter- 
rupting voice at the door, 

Dora hastily pushed her unfinished letter into a 
drawer, and went down, still pondering over her 
rlevance. 

Miss Leaf, a 
muffled in shawls, was sitting close by the fire, her 


Pe 
ra 


nervous, delicate-looking woman, 


invariable position ; she looked round with a shiver 
as the door opened, 

* Dora, have you looked out those slippers for Pym 
yet?” 

“No, | was going to do it this evening.” 

“What a pity ! 
now, and she might have taken them ; it would have 


Martha is going past his shop 


saved him a journey.” 

“Oh, an hour or two will make little difference,” 
remarked Dora, carelessly.“ Did you want anything 
else just now?” 

“Yes; I have made a mistake in my knitting. 
Can you put it right for me ?” 

Dora put it right by the summary process of 
ravelling out the last half-dozen rows. Miss Leaf 
let it lie unheeded on her lap when it was handed 
back. She sat looking anxiously at the fire, and 
Dora, feeling it would hardly do to go back to her 
letter at present, sat listlessly by the table and let 
her thoughts wander back to the exalted privileges 
of hospital nursing, in contradistinction to her own 
dead level of unromantic comfort. 

“It is very dark ; I think we had better have the 
gas lighted now,” broke in Miss Leaf, just as Dora 
had arrived at the stage where a general round 
robin of grateful thanks was being laid at her feet, 
in acknowledgment of her heroic conduct, during 
a particularly trying visitation of typhus. She 


QUEST OF 








A MISSION. 
COST OF A SEALSKIN JACKET,” ETC. 


came back with a start to the prosaic detail of 
looking for the match-box, and finding it empty— 
She had 
As she 


its normal condition, since Dora’s advent. 
intended 
crossed the lobby to the store closet for a fresh 


filling it that very morning. 


box, a round-shouldered, sharp-featured man was 
sitting beside the hall table. 

“Tt’s Pym, the shoemaker, for those slippers, 
miss,” explained Elizabeth, through the kitchen door. 
“Twas just coming to tell you.” 

The matches had to stand over, while Dora hur- 
ried up-stairs for the shoes. There were two or three 
pairs, in a more or less damaged state, and it took 
some time to hunt them out. She came down at 
last with them, and pointed out the weak places to 
the man, who was beginning to look rather im- 
patient. 

“TI am sorry to have kept you waiting so long,” 
she said. “I could not find them at first.” 

“Tt don’t matter for me,” he answered. ‘“ But I’ve 
a sick brother, and it don’t do to leave him too long 
at a time.” 

“* Has he been long ill?” 

“All his life, pretty much ; he’s a sort of cripple, 
you see, and not quite right here,” he touched his 
forehead, significantly. 

** How terrible !” 
think that is worse than any illness. 


cried Dora, involuntarily. “I 
Why does he 
Is there no one else you could get 
to look after him ?” 

“Well, as for that, miss,” the man answered, 


live with you? 


rolling up the shoes in his ealico bag, “I think the 
Lord meant me to do it, and it don’t seem much 
account dodging the things one ought to do, because 
one happens to think something else would come 
easier.” 

“No,” slowly agreed the young lady, and then a 
sudden bright idea came into her mind—visiting the 
poor and afflicted was equal, in its way, to nursing. 
“T shall be passing your house to-morrow ; would you 
like me tocome in and see him ?—that is, if—if he is 
not violent. People used to think me rather clever 
at managing invalids,” she added modestly. 

“Tf you like, miss,” the man returned, but without 
manifesting the gratitude she half expected ; “he’s 
harmless enough.” And then he went away with 
her shoes, and Dora went back to the sitting-room, 
where Miss Leaf still sat in the dusk, patiently wait- 
ing for the gas. 

“Ah! the matches! I quite forgot them,” cried 
Dora, starting off on a second expedition to the store- 
room. 

She explained her benevolent intentions concerning 
the shoemaker’s brother to Miss Leaf, when she had 
shut the blinds and drew the curtains. The poor ner- 
vous lady did not evince much enthusiasm, but Dora 


was not dependent upon that. 
Wity, she decided, to ge 
that did not affect he 


It was not Miss Leaf's 
Cup an interest in an 


rself ; and before she went to bring down the aval 
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bed she had fully organised a complicated system of 
district Visiting. 
It is so easy to plan out an interview beforehand, 
range lofty sentiments and telli; 
must inevitably 


convince and convert 
the most obstinate 


Opponent; and, when the 








“She explained her benevolent intentions to Miss Leaf.”—p. 595, 


and Dora’s views upon her first visit, and the fulfa- 
ment thereof, were very far apart. 

The shoemaker was out when she knocked at his 
door, early the next afternoon, so she was compelled 
to introduce herself to the cripple. He was doz- 
ing, curled up in the chimney corner, and looked 


really comes, so difficult to induce him to take up 


ything the lines laid down for him, to say the words to 


anche upon his doomed he: 
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anything but pleased at the interruption. Dora re- 
solutely sat down beside him, and opened the con- 


versation 


“Tam sorry to see you are not very well, Are 
you able to walk at all ?” 
* “Eh!” 

This was discouraging. “ Aren't you able to walk 
at all?” she repeated, rather sharply. 


“No, nor talk either!” 

Dora forgot her clever management of the aftlicted, 
and rose up stiffly. “IT beg your pardon; I thought 
you would have been glad to see some one to speak 
to,” a little pause, but nothing come of it. “Good 
afternoon, then.” 

She got out into the street, with flushed cheeks 
and indignant brow. It was some time before she 
cooled down, and could make up her mind to try her 
next call. That was to an old woman who had once 
been in service with Miss Leaf. There she met with a 
more civil reception, 

“And how is the mistress keeping, this bitter 
weather ?” asked her hostess, as she set out the best 
chair close to the fire. 

“ Pretty well; she never goes out, so the cold does 
not suit her as it does other people.” 

“ Poor soul! it’s a sad putting-on for her ; if ever 
any of us deserved a better fate, it’s her.” 

“Why, what did do?” asked Dora, her 
curiosity roused by her tone. 

“It wasn’t her doing, so much as her patience. 
You see, her mother was an invalid years before she 


she 


died, and ecouldn’t bear to have her out of her sight ; 
for months ata stretch she would hardly be out of 
her house ten minutes together. It’s my belief she 
has that to thank for being as she is.” 

Dora sat still for a minute, thinking it over. This 
was a new light; she could scarcely imagine poor 
nervous, irritable Miss Leaf in such a position. The 
woman talked on volubly, glad of a listener ; Dora 
could not put in a word edgeways. She walked 
slowly home, not feeling quite so sure of her capabili- 
ties for visiting the poor ; and truly it needs a wide 
sympathy and long-suffering charity to work wisely 
in that corner of the vineyard. 

In one house, Dora reflected, she had been rudely 
snubbed ; in the other, the woman had taken charge 
of the conversation entirely, and reduced her to the 
role of an audience, which was not at all as it should 
On the whole she did not feel very 
anxious to repeat the experiment at present. 

Teaching was the next phase of her “ mission.” 
That lasted a little longer. She had a class at a 
Sunday-school in the neighbourhood, and threw her- 
self into it with so much energy that, when the 
quarterly examination came on, she was warmly 
complimented by the superintendent for her success 
in bringing on her scholars, and their general good 
behaviour. Dora went home that afternoon perfectly 
8atished with herself for once. 

Elizabeth opened the door for her. 

“Oh, miss! I thought you were never coming ! 


have been. 
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Missis is awful bad, and I daren’t leave her to go for 


the doctor, She’s been left far too much by herself 
of late,” she added, with an indignant sniff. 

Dora went up the stairs without a word, all her 
pleasant self-satisfaction evaporating like mist. Miss 
Leaf was in her big chair, her head lying baek on a 
pillow, mouth and eyes tightly closed. It looked 
terribly like death to Dora, who had never seen any 
fatal illness, as she chafed the cold fingers in her 
Warm ones, and there was no answering touch. 
said Elizabeth, in 
a loud whisper; “if she stirs, give a spoonful of 


’ 


“T must go for the doctor now,’ 


cordial.” 

But the sufferer never moved. There was nothing 
to do but watch the still white face on the pillow ; 
and a great wave of self-reproach swept over Dora in 
A word or two Pym the shoemaker 
had spoken came ringing back with a meaning :— 
“It’s not much account dodging the things one ought 


her silence. 


to do because one happens to think something else 
would 
according to his light, was doing the work he believed 


come easier.” The rough uneducated man, 
God meant for him ; while she, with far greater ad- 
vantages, was looking right and left for some fresh 
duty, and the one God meant her to do had been left 
unheeded and neglected. 

Most of us have some hours, known or unknown, 
that stand out as landmarks in our lives; and this 
hour, while she waited for the doctor was one for 
Dora. 

He came at length, and brought some measure of 
relief with him; there was no immediate danger, 
and the probability was that in a week or two the 
patient might be no worse than usual; but there 
would always remain the need for care and watching 
to keep the frail body and spirit together. 

“ Has she no one to be with her and rouse her a 
little ?” he asked, rather impatiently. “ With ordi- 
nary care, she ought never to have got to this stage.” 

“It was I who ought to have looked after her,” 
owned Dora, with a troubled face. 
thought how much she needed it, or that it was any- 
thing but nervousness that made her so dull ; but, 
indeed, I will try and make it different for her now.” 

Dora kept her word. It was not the way she 
would have chosen of her own free will ; it lay chiefly 
through small duties, attending to the match-box 


“T never once 


and the knitting needles among them, little every-day 
matters that had lain unnoticed round her feet, but 
the patient doing of them brought in its track a con- 
tented gladness that had been an unknown feature in 
her other spasmodic efforts, and made its own sun- 
shine in the shady places. 

Months afterwards, at the back of a drawer, Dora 
came upon that unfinished letter to her “ Dearest 
friend.” 

“Ah!” she said to herself, softly, 
looking down at it, “there was room in the narrow 


as she stood 


lot for more than I knew ; and even if there was not, 
perhaps it ’s better to fill one’s own place well than 
SARAH PITT. 


other people’s badly!” 
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e IN TWO PAPERS. II.- 


BY THE REV, PHILIP T. BAINBRIGGE, 











HIN a former paper an attempt was 
df > made to set forth, so far as it was 
( possible in such small space, why 
we believe and in what manner 
we believe that Jesus of Nazareth 

is indeed the Messiah, the 


mise “by the mouth of His 
holy prophets, which have been since 
the world began.” We now approach a 
still more solemn and mysterious subject, 
since the aim of this article is to urge 
some reasons for our faith that Jesus of 
Nazareth is moreover ‘‘ the only Son of 
God,” and that therefore it is our duty 
to own Him, and serve Him, and wor- 
ship Him as our Lord. 

This expression, ‘the Son of God,” 
occurs once only in the Old Testament, 
namely, where Nebuchadnezzar is repre- 
sented as saying to his counsellors, ‘ Did we 
not cast three men bound into the midst of the 
fire? Lo! I see four men, loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire; and the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God.” Unfortunately our version 
gives an entirely wrong idea of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
meaning ; his actual words in the original Jan- 
guage as spoken were “a son of the gods,” and 
these words in the mouth of a heathen and 
idolatrous king simply express his astonishment 
at the safety of his intended victims, and his 
belief that one of the gods—that unknown God, 
the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
the most high God—had “sent His angel,” or 
messenger, “and delivered His servants that 
trusted in Him.” 

The term “sons of God” in the plural is found 
three times in the Book of Job, where it is gener- 
ally understood to refer to the angels ; twice in 
(Genesis, where some suppose again that angels 
are meant, whilst others, with more likelihood, 
take it to describe the God-fearing descendants of 
Shem; and once where Hosea in his prophecy 
applies it to the children of Israel. 

From this it will be seen that it was nowhere 
plainly predicted in so many words in their 
ancient Scriptures that the Messiah, the Christ 
whom the Hebrews expected, was to be “the Son 
of God” in the highest sense of the title, as 
pointing toa divine Person of the same nature 
and essence as His Father, and therefore Himself 
God. It may be maintained that the doctrine of 
the deity of the Messiah is implied in other 
passages ; some of the predictions universally 
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acknowledged by the Hebrews to point to the 
Messiah seem to require that he should be no less 
than God. A few of the Jews may have arrived at 
this belief ; Nathanael, for instance, judging from 
his exclamation to Jesus of Nazareth when first 
they met, “Thou art the Son of God, Thou art 
the King of Israel ;” but it certainly never became 
the popular opinion. This is clear from the fact 
that though the people knew well that John the 
Baptist was a mere man—the son of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth—we are told that “all men 
mused in their hearts of John whether he were 
the Christ, or not.” They all thought that he 
might be the Christ, although he was of ordinary 
human parentage. Again, none of the numerous 
false Christs, whom the Jews of that age so 
eagerly welcomed, claimed divine origin, which 
they certainly would have done if it had been 
generally expected that the Christ mast be “ The 
Son of God.” It is of vast importance to grasp 
firmly this short statement of historic fact, because 
it serves to make what follows more striking and 
impressive. 

It was not essential that one who wished to 
establish his right in the eyes of the people to 
the title of the Messiah, the Christ, should assert 
himself “the Son of God;” yet Jesus of 
Nazareth did claim to be “the Son of God” in 
the most full and precise and unmistakable 
manner that it is possible for words to define. 
There was a certain sense in which the Jews 
would have been quite ready to admit that all 
men were the sons of God, owing their existence 
to Him as Creator, as saith Isaiah, “‘ But now, 
O Lord, Thou art our Father; we are the clay, 
and Thou our potter ; and we are all the work of 
Thy hand.” And in an even closer manner did 
they consider themselves to be the children of 
God, chosen out and specially blest by Him. “I 
am a Father to Israel, and Ephraim is My first- 
born,” was the message which Jeremiah delivered 
to them from God ; and again Isaiah exclaims in 
the name of his fellow-countrymen, ‘ Doubtless 
Thou art our Father, though Abraham _ be 
ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: 
Thou, O Lord, art our Father,\our Redeemer; 
Thy Name is from everlasting!” But the claim 
which Jesus of Nazareth put forth, and upon 
which He insisted time after time, was a claim to 
Sonship in a completely different sense, and in a 
degree incomparably higher ; for He spake of 
Himself as being in a peculiar manner the on/y 
begotten Son of God, Like as a human father 
communicates his own human nature to the son 


























born to him, so did Jesus claim to possess pre- 
cisely the same divine nature as His Father— 
God: and, therefore, to be Himself God. Con- 
sider the proofs that Jesus did make such claim. 
His declaration, ‘“‘l and My Father are one,” has 
been sometimes interpreted to refer to oneness of 
will, and not of necessity to oneness of nature : 
even were this granted, it were a stupendous 
claim for any mere man to make that his will is 
entirely one with the will of God! But pass 
this by, there are many statements more exact. 
Jesus claimed equal power with God. “All 
things that the Father hath are Mine.” ‘“ What 
things soever He (¢.e, the Father) doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise.” ‘All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” 
These are as distinct assertions as it is possible 
to make of His being essentially equal with God. 
If one person has all that another has, and does 
all that another does or can do, then there is 
proof of equality. If the Son has all that His 
Father has, and does all that God, His Father, 
does or can do, then He too must, in the nature 
of things, be divine, and, therefore, infinite in 
every perfection, uncreate, incomprehensible, 
eternal, almighty, God and Lord. 

Nor did Jesus shrink from the inevitable con- 
sequence of this conclusion, which of course must 
be that men ought to pay to Him the selfsame 
worship that they pay to God. On the contrary, 
He distinctly claimed such worship, and demanded 
“that all men should honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father.” If the Son be honoured 
“even as” the Father, again it is evident that 
the Son must be equal with the Father, and 
therefore God. 

By His claim to power, by His claim to 
worship, the Jews understood Jesus to say that 
“God was His own Father,” thus making Him- 
self equal with God. That was the construe- 
tion which His hearers put upon the words of 
Jesus, and He never attempted to deny the 
correctness of their interpretation, nor to give the 
faintest hint that they had misunderstood His 
meaning in any way. Yet ¢hese and other like 
words embittered the people against Jesus. It 
was because “ He made Himself equal with God,” 
that the Jews sought to kill him. It was “ for 
blasphemy, and because that Thou, being a man, 
makest Thyself equal with God,” that they tried 
to stone Him. 

It was not His claim to he the Christ which 
caused the high priest to rend his clothes and 
say, “He hath spoken blasphemy,” but His 
claim to be the Son of God as well; whilst 


the accusation made against Him before Pilate 
ran on this wise, “ We have a law, and by our 
He ought to die, because He made Him- 
self the Son of God,” and when asked point-blank 
-* The Son of the 
am,’ 


law 


“6 Art Thou the Son of God?” 
Blessed ?”—-“‘ Thou hast 


these 


said,” “I 
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were the answers of Jesus, who at the same time, 
and with death staring Him in the face, could 
solemnly declare, ‘‘To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should 


bear witness unto the truth.” It is useless, it is 
dishonest, to try to water down or to pare away 
the broad strong statements of Jesus upon this 
point, statements scattered through all four 
Gospels. His enemies hounded Him to death 
because He made them; His friends accepted 
them as true. ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” was Simon Peter’s bold avowal. 
“My Lord and my God,” was the tardy con- 
fession of the doubting Thomas. ‘‘ These things 
are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God,” is the reason which 
St. John gives for the publication of his Gospel ; 
that Jesus had been “ powerfully demonstrated ” 
to be the Son of God, was the firm opinion of St. 
Paul. 

Were they right? Are we right when we cry 
to Jesus of Nazareth, “Son of God, we beseech 
Thee to hear us!” What proofs can be advanced 
that Jesus spake true when He spake such words, 
and made such claims as these momentous ones 
which have been quoted ? 

Thus spake Jesus to His disciples on the eve 
of His erucifixion :—“‘If I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin”—that is to say, they would 
have been quite right in disregarding My words 
and in stoning Me for blasphemy, because I 
claimed the power and the worship which belong 
to God alone—“ but now,” because they know 
Me not, because they refuse the overwhelming 
testimony to My truthfulness, which is borne 
by My sublime and God-like life, “ow, have 
they no cloke for their sin: now have they both 
seen and hated both Me and My Father.” 

The witness of the life of Jesus confronts us 


still. We cannot ignore it. We must either 
accept it or reject it. His miracles formed part 
of that life, and were surely not  unfitting 


evidence, but rather the very proofs which might 
be reasonably looked for of the Divine power 
which He claimed, and out of which His claim 
to worship naturally grew. Those who attack 
the recorded miracles of Jesus would probably 
have been the first to deny that He was more 
than a mere man, had no miracles been recorded 
of Him! 

But, to avoid controversy, put aside for a 
moment the whole question of miracles: take 
the plain facts of the life and death of Jesus, 
which no reasonable person questions, and the 
moral character and teaching which are univers- 
ally acknowledged to be His. Reflect on these 
only, and you will see that there is no com- 
promise possible. Jesus did claim, it has been 
shown, to be the Son of God, equal with God. 
If that claim be not true, what becomes of Him? 
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We do not find in Him then truth, but falsehood 
or insincerity, or baseless delusion; we do not 
find lowliness, but arrogance; we do not find 
one seeking above all things the glory of God, 
but one who sought to glorify himself. We 
find, in such case, only an earth-born man who 
dares to make a public, a repeated claim, to 
share the Name and throne of the great God in 
heaven! Then, surely, had it been a deed well 
pleasing to God that the Jews should have put 
Jesus to death for uttering such monstrous 
blasphemy ; then, surely, the titles of “impostor” 
and “deceiver,” which reverent tongues dare 
scarcely frame, are the mildest epithets that 
could be fittingly applied to Him. Shocked ! 
we recoil in horror from such a frightful con- 
clusion, which an eminent preacher has so graphic- 
ally termed a “ reductio ad horribile.” 

There may be many difficulties unexplained 
and inexplicable to us now, and we may often 
be tempted to inquire, “ How can these things 
be?” Yet if faith has difficulties, unfaith has 
them too! If it is hard to understand the 
words of Jesus, it is still more hard to reject 


them as false. False? when in all things else 
He was the very mirror of truth ! Arrogant ? 
when in all things else He was meek and lowly! 
A pretender to the throne of the Eternal ? when 
God bore witness to His “words” by the 
“works” of healing merey and of creative 
power which He was permitted to perform. 

As we gaze and gaze on Jesus, “the Son of 
man,” in all His human pertections, as we think 
of His self-sacrifice, and His unwearying labours, 
of His “ going about doing good ;” as we think of 
His compassion and His sympathy, of the pureness 
and the wisdom of all His teaching, we are drawn 
to Him irresistibly by the most attractive magnet 
of His matchless love ; our very souls are won to 
Him! We drink in from His own lips the 
tidings of His greatness as “ The Son of God,” 
and, reverently convinced that in //im can be no 
fault, no falsehood, we express with fervent 
earnestness our belief in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Lord. “Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ. Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
Father !” 
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11.—HOW WE 


E jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.” How we chaffed about this 
cataract descent! Not long before, 
another dahabeah, the Sultana, had 
come to grief, and consequently some 
of our party were nervous, and tried 

to persuade us all to pack up our goods 

and go round on donkeys by land to 

Assouan, there to rejoin our boat. Not 

we! the descent of the cataract was a thing 

to see, just sufficiently spiced with possible risk 
to be exciting ; there was no real danger—an ac- 
cilent was a rare occurrence, and we were quite 
satisfied that the Sultana’s fate was easily to be 
accounted tor by carelessness and impatience. 
Eow we laughed at the nervous, and with what 

absolute contidence and high spirits did we rise 
before dawn, the 20th of February, 1882, and 
assemble on deck and take our places, packed 
closely together on chairs in the centre of the 
deck, amid the deafening noise of the cataract 
people ; and then the fun (as we thought) began. 
As in our ascent of the cataract, our own crew were 
for the occasion deposed, and the pilot, captain, 
and men of the cataract reigned supreme. They 
arrived with dust on their foreheads and noses, to 
show that prayer had not been neglected in pre- 
paration for the work of the day ! 


CATARACT. 


CAME DOWN. 


BY THE LADY SOPHIA PALMER, AUTHOR OF “4 ROUGH SKETCH OF THEBES.” 


At first we went very well, and were beauti- 
fully steered first from one rock, then from 
another, until we came to the Gate. The crew 
raised their oars, and the dahabeah pitched 
straight down. The rush and power of the water 
was awful; the only sound, for every one held his 
breath for the moment. All would have been 
well had the cataract folk stuck to their oars and 
rowed on the left to get the better of the water 
the instant the boat regained its level, for there is 
only just space enough to clear Scylla and 
Charybdis, and all depends upon the work of a 
minute. But the pilot steered badly, the erew 
saw it, lost their presence of mind, and dropped 
their oars, and scampered like monkeys up the 
rigging as the water dashed over us, and bump 
we went against one rock, then bump against 
another ; despairing shrieks re-echoed through the 
boat, and all flew to the bows; the gentlemen, 
both passengers and visitors from another 
dahabeah who had come to see the fun, all 
helping to bale. 

We womenkind, thinking this was a temporary 
delay, an ordinary bumping, took out our paints 
and began sketching the wreck of the Sw/tana 
as it lay before us. I had just scrawled “7.50. 
We have bumped,” under mine, when up came one 
of the gentlemen, gun-case in hand, saying, “ Get 
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anything you really care for; we may have to 
leave the boat.” 

A few seconds after, up rushed the gentleman, 
crying, “The water is gaining rapidly ; come 
instantly!” We shall never forget the scene. 
Oh! the yells, the screams, the confusion. The one 
thought of our crew proper was to save them- 
selves and their goods. The dragoman turned 
out the sailors from the felucca (small boat) to 
make room for us, and in we scrambled, and in a 
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few moments we were all landed, and the gentle- 
men returned to the Bessie Camac for the crew, 
and then went to and fro as salvage corps. 

They worked splendidly, in and out of water, 
under a very hot sun, and with everything against 
them. Noone was in command. The dragoman 
had completely lost his head, the dahabeah was 
rapidly tilting over, the natives swamped the fe- 
luccas and crowded the cabins, the water rushed in, 
and but for individual efforts, none of our things 
would have been saved. It was really distracting 
to see the gilt cornices, pillows, soap-dishes, and 
curtains being handed out instead of our precious 
lares and penates. However, two of our salvage 
corps climbed in by the windows, and handed or 
threw out our treasures just as they came, as soon 
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as they had caught the swimming mattresses 
which were blocking up the way. The Arabs 
were worse than useless, and the dragoman beside 
himself, poor fellow, shaking all over, and doing 
nothing. 

As boatloads of salvage came to the shore, two 
of us received it in one tiny bay, and two in another. 
We called two of the Arabs to our help, and excel- 
lent friends they proved. We made them lay the 
mattresses on the banks above us, and there Sit 








RACT OF THE NILE. 


Maryam (as the Arabs called her) took up her 
position to keep off thieves, and to sort as much 
as possible in heaps the clothes, books, boots and 
shoes, crockery, etc., but soon any attempt at order 
gave way to dire confusion, as the feluccas returned 
more and more quickly to the sinking dahabeah ; 
and first I received armfuls, which I handed 
on by my two aides-de-camp to Sit Maryam, 
then I had to stand in the water to receive the 
things thrown to me by the men impatient to 
return. 

How thankful we were for our dog-Arabic ; 
for without it we should have been almost power- 
less. As it was we could direct the Arabs and 


keep them going, and gradually almost everything 
was 


landed. On comparing notes afterwards, 
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we found that we had lost but little ; the books 
were soiled and clothes soaked, boots and shoes 
lay on the shore in disconsolate singleness ; empty 
bottles and tops and bottoms of cases, boxes, etc., 
carried on the melancholy tale, and the débris of 
nondescripts was truly pitiable. 

And there was, as usual, a comic side too. A 
medicine chest came sailing along empty, save for 
a spoon, which stood erect. One man handed 
me carefully a glass dish full of melting butter, 
and then threw some books and drawings, half of 
which fell into the water. Another gave an armful 
of one top boot and a waistcoat, a yellow novel, and 
a volume of Rawlinson’s Herodotus, a tooth-brush, 
a hat, and a Bible, photograph frames, wool, a seal- 
skin jacket all be-oiled, a dress soaked in mud, 
the backgammon board, toothpicks and tallow 
candles, and more that I forget, but i know that 
as the felueca returned for a fresh load, and we 
hastened to sort this omnium gatherum, the 
comical incongruity overcame us, and we laughed 
and laughed again. 

A bottle of vinegar was corked securely in con- 
trast to the empty medicine bottles; a paper- 
cutter still marked the place in Abow’s “ Le Nil,” 
which was dry, while Gardener’s Wilkinson was 
soaked. Again, old newspapers proved the best 
of travellers, while drawings and negatives 
succumbed, and odd volumes of Herodotus, 
Brugsch, ete., could not be found. 

About eleven o’clock we were carried off by ¢ 
good Samaritan, whose dahabeah had successfully 
preceded us that morning ; and at great incon- 
venience did our host and his family shelter us, 


ladies four, for a week, until we rejoined the 
gentiemen and servants at Luxor. They had 
rather a sorry time of it, keeping guard over 
the débris trom the prowling natives, who doubt- 
less desired to appropriate all they could to offer 
to other travellers as “ antiks !” 

Then came a postal steamer to their rescue, and 
in ideal discomfort they reached Luxor some days 
before us, for the wind was against us. Past 
Komombo, past Silsilis and its royal quarries— 
past Edfoo and Esneh, past parliaments of grey 
crows, and under the swoop of a splendid old 
vulture—sometimes hardly moving, sometimes for 
a short time of peace from the wind, or of favour- 
able wind, we sailed or rowed along; and owing 
to the difticulties of progress we were able to 
wander about in the great Edfoo Temple, and to 
walk more than to our heart’s content on the 
shore. 

At last, in the early morning of the ninth day, we 
reached Luxor, and were joyfully welcomed by our 
friends, who had found the truth of the saying that 
“waiting is always weary work,” even in a place of 
such uncommon interest as Luxor; and that even- 
ing, as we stood revelling in the glorious sunset, the 
somewhat daring and original remark of a Danish 
acquaintance with which | will close, provoked 
scarcely any dissent, so homesick had misfortune 
and a week’s separation made the majority of our 
party. The Dane said, “Oh! it is fine; but 
give me a sunset from the top of a London ‘bus. 
Also I will say that in these great ruins there is 
no feeling half so tender, half so sad as in one of 
your English country churchyards,” 





LIFE’S EVENING. 


HAT are her thoughts, as, by the cradle side, 
She rests her eyes, and, fancy-led awhile, 





“2 Steals swift adown the gulf of days so wide, 
Unto the hour she smiled her own first smile ! 


The past lies stretched, with all its weary tasks, 
And many a bright hope dead, before her face ; 
Oh, is there one on earth, she wondering asks, 


9 


Who would the pilgrimage of life retrace ‘ 


Smile, Babe, for joys await thee—cry and weep, 
For thou art born to vanity and tears ; 
I smile, and weep not—life’s tempestuous deep 





[s past for me—and now dry land appears. 
My voyage is o'er—the harbour glories shine— 
In quiet now this storm-beat ship ean ride ; 
Frail little bark, be my two blessings thine, 
Strength for thy day, and light at eventide! 
GEORGE 8. OUTRAM, M.A. 
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“By the cradle side, 
She rests her eyes, and fancy-led awhile, 
Steals swift adown the gulf of days so wide.” 


“LIFE’S EVENING."—?. 602. 
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BERNARD 


WALTON’S RIVAL 


A SKETCH. 


“ Baby tingers—waxen touches— 
Press me from the mother’s breast.” 


CHAPTER I, 


os OM hat 
on, Maggie, 

and come with me 
for a walk, there’s 
It’s 
sucha lovely morn- 


your 


a darling! 


ing !” 

“Oh, Bernard, 
you know I can- 
not! I must finish 
this 
for baby’s dress, 
then I 
going to take her 


embroidery 


and am 

into the garden.” 
“Why, she has 

more dresses than she can wear, and surely Sarah can 





take charge of her for once, while you treat me to 
a little of your company 2” 

“T tell you I cannot! I won't leave the child for 
anybody, so there !” 

“ Not even for your husband, Maggie ?” 

“ No ! ” 


because the sadness of Bernard’s voice pricked her 


declared Maggie, all the more sharply 
conscience in spite of herself. “ I wish you would 
not bother me so!” 

“Well, well, dear, 1 ‘Il do the best I can without you.” 

Looking up from her work presently, at the sound 
of the closing door, Maggie Walton saw her husband 
going down the garden walk, with its borders of 
bright flowers, to the winding road beyond. He was 
walking slowly, and with a visible air of depression. 
For the first time, too, Maggie noticed that he stooped 
slightly, and that he looked pale and thin in the 
noon sunshine. “* [t's that stupid writing,” murmured 
the young wife to herself, as her eves returned to her 
‘** However, I suppose he likes it; and 
besides, he’s well enough really. 


work again. 
This is going to be 
the very prettiest dress I] have made for baby yet.” 


* * + * * . 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Walton were what the world 
The 
former was an author of some repute, earning by 
dint of hard labour—though Maggie indifferently 
called it “‘a few strokes of his pen ”—and much 
burning of the midnight lamp, enough to surround 
his wife with the comforts he deemed necessary for 
her, and which to her were a matter ef course. 

They had a charming villa in one of the loveliest 
parts of lovely Devon, embowered amongst beech 


would call a fortunate and happy couple. 


trees, and commanding an extensive view of the 
Here had 


brought his pretty young bride three years ago, and 


picturesque country round. Bernard 
here she had been happy as the days were long— 
devoted to her husband, and adored by him. Even 
the study was never closed against her, and she 
would come stealing in on various excuses, take 
the pen from her husband’s fingers, and induce him 
by winning wiles to leave his work and help her to 
gather flowers in the garden, or try a duet with her, 
or sally forth for one of the long walks in which he 
delighted. Bernard had begun life a friendless orphan, 
and well-nigh friendless had struggled with all but 
overwhelming difficulties to earn a livelihood by his 
pen, until little more than a year before his marriage, 
when he had been more fortunate, and his waveworn 
bark at last floated into smooth water. 

He had had no experience of womanly love, either 
motherly or sisterly ; he had never known any other 
home than the hired lodgings by courtesy so called ; 
the 
doubly precious to him, and meant more than they 


therefore words “wife” and “home” were 
do to more fortunate men. 

Of these happy days the evenings were perhaps 
the happiest portion ; for these the husband and wife 
invariably spent together. 

Thus passed the haleyon days of the long sweet 
honeymoon ; and then—the baby came. 

Theodora, they called her, “the gift of God ”—with 
never a thought that this, like other of His gifts, 
might be misused ; but, alas! it was so! 

At first Bernard, though he felt very lonely in the 
pretty drawing-room, cheered himself by the thought 
that his solitude was but for the time being, that his 
cup of gladness was in reality more full than ever, 
that his 
possession of a child as well as a wife ; but when 


happiness was to be increased by the 
Maggie had fully regained her strength, when baby 
had gone through the mysterious process of being 
the 
that, somehow, things were still on 


‘* shortened,” and could crawl about floor, he 
found 


much the same level. 


very 


He might come and go as he would now, but no 
wife would run into the porch to put on his coat with 
pretty clinging fingers, or give him his hat, or cover 
his face with loving kisses. She was generally up- 
stairs with baby, too absorbed in nursing it to heed 
Bernard. She never came into his study now ; she 
never noticed that he spent more and more of his time 
there till his cheeks grew pale and his erect figure 
She had “ no time” 
nor to walk with him in the 


bent with stooping over his desk. 
to hear him read aloud, 
summer evenings through the cool dewy lanes. Very 
often, too, he was condenined to solitary meals, for 
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haby cried, or looked ill, or nurse was busy, and 
Maggie had dinner or tea in the nursery, where 
Bernard seldom ventured to appear; for, alas! 
Maggie’s idolatry of her child had in it an element of 


THE QUIVER. 





spectre that haunted him at home and abroad, and 
whose dread presence even the work he loved so well 
could not banish. 

On the morning with which this chapter opens, 
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jealousy, and she could hardly endure to see even her 
husband kiss or nurse it, lest he should win some of 
its love from herself. 

At first, “It will be all right soon,” he thought. 
Then, by degrees, giving up this hope, he deemed 
his wife’s love lost to him. “She loves me no 
longer!” was the sad refrain of his thoughts—the 


You’re very good to me, Bernard!’ '’—p. 605. 


Bernard had made a last effort to win back his lost 
happiness ; but in vain. His wife had refused him 
more coldly and peevishly than ever before, and as 
he walked wearily along the blossoming lanes, he 
felt that now indeed the stone was rolled upon the 
grave of hope—a stone which no hand could roll 
away, for it was very great. 
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CHAPTER IT 
“ You’RE very good to me, Bernard !’ 

Thus spoke Mrs, Walton, almost gratefully, when 
her husband, coming into the nursery one afternoon, 
put a cheque—the payment for his last poem—into 
her hands, with the remark that she and baby both 
needed a change, and were to have a month’s holi- 
day at Sandtown-on-Sea. 

“ Shall you come?” was her next remark, as she 
danced the baby in her arms and laughed in the 
small smiling face. 

“Do you want me, Maggie?” was the wistful 
reply. 

“12 Oh, of course,” indifferently. “ There, baby! 
there, my precious ; there, my own sweet one!” And 
she began to sing to it, quite forgetful of her hus- 
band’s presence. 

He turned away with a heavy sigh. ‘ 
not want me; 1 should only be in the way,” he 
muttered to himself ; then aloud, “ After all, I think 
I shall be best at home, earning more money for you, 


‘ 


No, she does 


Maggie! You would prefer that, would you not?” 
If he still cherished a hope that she would express 
a wish for him to go with her, it was slain when she 
answered, absently— 
“What? Oh, ves; as you like. Now, my darling! 
‘Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross !’” 


. * * ° * * 


The long, bright August days passed swiftly by at 
Sandtown-upon-Sea, where Mrs. Walton—with her 
nurse and baby—was established in comfortable 
lodgings overlooking the wide sunshiny Parade, and 
the blue lustrous ocean, with its pleasure freight of 
white sails and gaily painted boats. 

Sandtown was full of visitors, for it was now the 
height of the brief season. It was a pretty sight to 
see the gleaming weed-strewn sands in the morning, 
dotted all over with happy family groups; bare- 
legged, fair-haired children, splashing about in the 
shallow tide, smiling mothers, busy nursemaids, 
lounging youths, with much-enduring donkeys and 
horses, and the thousand-and-one picturesque in- 
cidents of sea-side life. 

At first Mrs, Walton was very much amused with 
it all, and entirely happy in the undisputed possession 
of her little Theodora, who every day developed some 
new beauty of expression or baby speech. 

Yet—after the very first—there was a want—a 
something missing in this free, glad life. Actually 
Maggie felt lonely sometimes, depressed somewhat, 
in spite of baby! Was it that Dora, in her prattle, 
asked so often for “Dada?” or was it that other 
women had their husbands with them? From her 
window Maggie used to watch the couples moving 
about on the Parade, where the band in its miniature 
temple played sweet melodies—all alike sad, or so 
Maggie fancied. 

In the Jong silence—in the utter solitude of those 
beautiful balmy evenings when only she seemed 
wlone—when the musie came floating through the 
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open windows and knocked at Maggie’s heart with 
viewless fingers—that long-estranged, long-forgetful 
heart began to turn to her absent husband. 

At first she told herself that she was “ not very 
well,” and “ fanciful ;” then that it “was too still in 
the house.” Yet that could hardly be the cas 
since there were other lodgers in it—a married pair, 


> 
’ 





with a trio of healthy romping children. 

Maggie used to watch the husband and wife going 
out together when the children were in bed, she 
hanging on his arm—lovers still, though his hair 
was grey—and a little pain, a faint, dull aching smote 
her heart, growing stronger when her fellow lodgers 
returned, and she heard them laughing and chatting 
over their supper in the room beneath, or the sound 





of singing rose to her ears. 

The indefinite ache grew stronger still, till it took 
definite shape, and Maggie realised that she missed 
the atmosphere of strong, patient love in which she 
had lived ; indifferent to it, ungrateful for it, as we 
all are for the daily bread which yet we cannot live 
without. 

A week before the time fixed for her return, Maggie 
had a letter from her husband, a letter that was 
unusually short and badly written. 


DEAREST MAGGIE [it ran],—I am glad to hear you and 
little Dora are well and happy ; that is the best news I can 
have. Iam not very first-rate, but I daresay I shall be all 
right soon. The sight of you and baby is the medicine I 
want. Enjoy yourself all you can, dear, this last week. I 
have a splitting headache, so must end. 

Your BERNARD. 


Maggie’s first impulse was to pack up and go home 
at once, but she checked it as a foolish one. Cer- 
tainly it was unlike her husband to complain, buc 
then there could not be much the matter, and there 
was baby to be considered. She must have a little 
more of the bracing air of Sandtown, a little more 
sea-bathing, then Maggie would really be glad to get 
home again. ‘There’s no place like home, after 
all,” thought the young wife. 

At length the day for leaving came, and Maggie 
packed up cheerfully, paid the bill with a smile, and 
bade farewell to the glittering sea, and the sunny 
Parade, without a pang. 

“ Bernard will be delighted to see the improvement 
in Dora!” she told herself, with a strange yearning 
for the quiet, patient husband, who had given her 
all and demanded nothing—not even the love and 
obedience to which he had a right. 

She was bitterly disappointed because Bernard 
did not meet them at the station, only recovering 
her spirits as the cab approached Rose Villa, and 
the dear, pretty home greeted her eyes once more. 

The newly risen moon cast long white lights and 
slumberous shadows over the flowery garden, touching 
the dark beech leaves with silver. 

There was a faint stirring of wind-pinions in the 
trees now and then, like a sigh, and a delicious 
perfume of heliotrope and lemon verbena in the warm 
soft air, The spirit of peace seemed brooding in the 
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blue, cloudless sky, and over the silent earth—in 
whose embrace all things were at rest. 

The perfume of the flowers reminded Magvie of 
the days which seemed so long ago, when Bernard 
brought her here, a happy, loving bride, and the 
heliotropes and verbenas were in bloom. How good, 
how patient he had been! Never once had she heard 
other than tender words from his lips; yet how sharp 
had been her own sometimes ! Never once had she 
seen a frown upon his face; yet how many her own 
had worn for him! 

The cab stopped, the driver rang the bell, and Mrs. 
Walton actually forgot the baby as she sprang up 
the steps and into the lighted hall. The neat house- 
maid came forward as the bell ceased ringing, but 
still no Bernard was to be seen. 

“Where is Mr. Walton?” demanded Maggie, 
before a word could be spoken. 

“Oh, ma’am! oh, ma’am!” replied the woman, 
beginning to ery, “ whicht he’ve been that ill, ma’am! 
und wouldn’t ’ave you telegrammed for, as he said 
you was enjoying of yourself, and he’d do all right, 
and ?im working like a slave and never eating 
nothing; and last night doctor said” (here a loud sob) 
“as he were—were—dying, ma’am ! ” 

Even in her real grief the maid felt pleasure in 
hurling this stone at her mistress, whom she had 
often loudly denounced in the kitchen as being “as 
‘ard-arted as a stone !” 

Bernard ill? dying! Maggie gave a gasp as if she 
had had a blow, and swayed heavily against the wall. 

For a moment the shock stunned her; in another, her 
head was clearagain. Withouta word she went swiftly 
up-stairs to her husband's room. He lay with patient 
watching eyes fixed on the door, waiting for her. 

Not the sternest reproach could have pierced 
Mageie’s heart and soul with half such keen remorse 

-half such intolerable pain—as did the sight of 
that white, changed face, those sunken eyes, wherein 


THE FIRST OF 


BY A MEMBER OF THE 


PREEEREEEEERAHS man, the first of the 
nm Quakers, and by trade a shoe- 
maker, was one of those to 
whom, under ruder or purer 
form, the Divine Idea of the 
Universe is pleased to reveal 
Itself, and across all the hulls 
of ignorance and earthly de- 
gradation, shine through, in 
unspeakable awfulness, unspeakable beauty, on 
their souls: who therefore are rightly accounted 
prophets.” So writes Carlyle of George Fox. 
sorn in July, 1624, and dying at the age of 66, 
he lived through troublous times; his fight was 
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Was no reproach at all, only deepest tenderness and 
most loving welcome. 

She fell on her knees at his bedside, with an ex. 
ceeding bitter cry— 

“Oh, Bernard! my love! my love! Don’t leave 
me! I cannot live without you!” 

Then over the white face, which was now so full of 
peace, a sudden glow—a faint flush—passed like sun- 
rise upon snow. 

“Maggie! do you care? I—I thought you—did 
not—love me now!” 

Oh! terrible words from a husband’s dying lips to 
her whose love had risen from its long, frozen sleep 
too late to bless—too late to save him! 

“Bernard!” she cried in agony, hiding her face on 
his hands, which lay loosely clasped on the silken 
coverlet, “I do, I do love you—more than anything 
in the whole world! I have been wicked! blind! but 
I love—oh! I dove you! Say you forgive me!” 

“As I hope to be forgiven,” he whispered feebly. 
“ Don’t—don’t blame yourself, dear ; I know you 
would have come to me if I had sent for you, and— 
and I am very happy. I only wanted your love. 
God is so good.” 

“ Oh, if He were so good, surely He would Jet you 
live to save my heart from breaking! or He would 
take me with you!” cried Maggie, passionately. 

“ And—and baby?” he asked, trying to smile 
into her anguished eyes. 

“T love baby,” her voice faltered now, “ but I 
can’t live without you, my darling, my husband.” 

“My dear one! Did not they tell you down-stairs 
that Dr, Grey says I shall recover now? He thought 
me dying last night, and I was glad. But now I am 
glad to live. Maggie, let us both thauk God, and 
1-1 can sleep now, I think.” 

* * > * * LS 

That was all. The stone was very great, but an 

angel had rolled it away. 
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with principalities and powersand persecutors; and 
before his death he saw the results of his labours, 
and to his last epistle he added a postscript that 
“in this land and abroad, I hear that in Holland 
and Germany, and thereaway, Friends are in love, 
unity, and peace ;” he names many colonies where 
that unity was known, and his last words— 
written, by the bye, to the Irish Quakers—were, 
“My love in the Lord Jesus Christ to all 
Friends everywhere in your land, as though 
[ named them.” ‘This pastoral letter was 
written on a Saturday; on the following day 
he preached in Gracechurch Street Meeting, and 
on the Tuesday night he died, testifying to the 
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THE FIRST OF 
last to the power that “is over all weakness 
and death.” 

It is the life of “this man, the first of the 
Society of Friends,” that is newly told by Ma. A. C. 
Bickley.* The life of Fox himself is told in his 
quaint “ Journal,” which must be the foundation of 
all that is written about him; there have been 
several biographies by members of the body Fox 
founded, and the work of Mr. Bickley has been to 
collate and compare, to introduce fresh light from 
the journals of other Friends, from private libraries, 
Quaker documents, and other sources, sectarian 
and general, Quakerism is described here as the 
“climax of Puritanism,” containing little that 
“was absolutely novel” in its theological dogmas, 
It was an outcome of the time—the “embodiment 
of the Puritan dislike to the ‘one man’ system and 
to set forms of service. Its unpaid, uneducated, 
and unauthoritative ministry was the strongest 
possible protest against sacerdotalism.” 

Mr. Bickley follows to some extent in the 
method of the popular life of Fox in recounting 
his career. The son of Christopher Fox, a 
weaver, “an honest man,” and of Mary, his wife, 
“an upright woman,” as their son called them, 
born at Drayton-in-the-Clay, in Leicestershire, 
the life of the future propagator of his faith was 
that of a child of “great zealots for the Presby- 
terian cause.” 

In his youth, the civil war broke out; he 
was apprenticed to a man who “combined the 
trades of shoemaking, wool-dealing, and farming ;” 


> 


he led a quiet, contemplative country life till 
the year 1643, when, objecting to the drinking 


of healths, after a night of unrest he believed 
he had a command to “forsake all, young 
and old, to keep out of the way of all, and 
to be a stranger to all.” He left his home, and 
wandered slowly on to Lutterworth, Barnet, 
London, troubled in soul, seeking rest and finding 
none amongst the religious people he associated 
with ; and then returning ill at ease to Drayton. 
With the vicar, Stevens, he had conversation, 
with neighbouring divines he consulted, and with 
relatives. The advice he received was to marry, 
to smoke tobacco, to sing psalins, to take physic ! 

His replies were characteristic of the mingled 
simplicity and wisdom of the man: he was too 
young to be married, and must first get wisdom ! 
Tobacco he could not love; and “ psalms I was 
not in a state to sine.” So he wandered off 
again, and gradually his views began to erystallise. 
He had need of the “leather breeches” that 
Carlyle tells of and Whittier has sung, in his 
wanderings ; and in Cheshire, at Dukinfield, he 
first began to preach, and continued at Mansfield. 
A little later, at Nottingham, he had the first 
indication of the persecution he had to meet. 
He was taken from the church to the gaol, and 


* “George Fox and the Early Quakers.” By <A. C. 
Bickley. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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before the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, but 
speedily released from custody. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, he attempted to speak 
in the church, and was “beaten severely with 
sticks and Bibles,” and thenceforward his life was 
one of proselytismg and of partial persecution. 
He was committed to the House of Correction 
at Derby for six months as a “ blasphemer,” but 
in part of the time he had liberty to walk where 
and when he liked, if within a mile of the prison. 
In this peculiar imprisonment, visited by religious 
people, writing letters of reproof and warning, 
double the time of imprisonment passed, and at 
last, in 1651, he was released. 

His strange visit to Lichfield, and denuncia- 
tion of it as a “ bloody city,” his travels through 
parts of Nottingham, Derby, and York, followed; 
and as the result there appeared “the convince- 
ment” of many of his hearers, and some of 
these, convinced in the series of journeys, became 
ministers and earnest propagators of the Quaker 
faith. Many of them were “ poor and illiterate, 
but they all seem to have had considerable 
power of swaying the minds and touching the 
hearts of their hearers.” 

Arriving at Pendle Hill, he saw from its top 

that there were places where were many people to 
be gathered. Into Westmoreland, the Furness 
district—where at Swarthmore he laid the founda- 
tion of enduring remembrances—he went, and 
thence he is found compelled to go to Lancaster, 
on a charge of blasphemy—a prosecution that 
ended in the defeat of the prosecutors, and as Fox 
says, “‘ many were convinced that day.” Above a 
score of ministers now supported the founder of 
the “ Quakers,” as Justice Bennet had called them 
—Farnworth, Aldam, Francis Howgill, James 
Parnell the (‘ boy preacher ”) and Edward Bur 
rough, were amongst them, as well as that ill-fated 
man whom Charles Lamb describes, that “ much- 
injured, ridiculed man, James Naylor,” and by 
these men, despite pains and penalties, Quakerism 
was firmly established. 
It had to bear, however, the test of the fidelity 
its members to their belief. Fox was im- 
prisoned in Launceston Gaol for refusing to take 
the Oath of Abjuration; James Naylor, on a 
charge of blasphemy, was pilloried, whipped, his 
tongue bored with red hot iron, and his forehead 
branded ; Margaret Fell, for oath-refusal, was 
imprisoned for four years; and, in short, at one 
time “over four thousand Friends were committed 
to prison innocent of crime or violence ;” and this 
in the days when, according to Macaulay, prisons 
were “hells upon earth, seminaries of every vice 
and of every disease.” 

A cessation of the persecution for a time was 
known ; but after the outbreak of the “ Fifth 
Monarchy Men” in 1661, it began again, and 
“creat troubles followed for all, or nearly all 
Nonconformist and fell with horrible 
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severity upon the Fricnds.” They were assailed 
with ‘frantic violence,” as others admit; they 
were “imprisoned without a moment’s warning ; 
the sick were torn from their beds,” says Mards- 
den’s “History of the Later Puritans.” Those at 
large were fined, their goods taken from them ; 
and themselves beaten. 

Abroad, in New England, some were hung ; 


men had their ears cut off, and women were 
whipped for spreading what they esteemed 


as the truth of Quakerism ; and yet the blood of 
the martyrs proved to be the seed of the Church. 
Gradually the lives of the members of the body 
impressed the people, the parliament, and the 
priests ; the bonds were relaxed, the imprison- 
ments grew fewer, and finally that curious reposi- 
tory of quaint information as to the sufferings of 
the Quakers, their localities and position—Besse’s 
“Sufferings””—ceases to fill its folios with the 
record of loss of life, of limb, and of property. 

George Fox then devoted his later years to 
completing the organisation of the Church he had 
founded ; and to outlining that system of “ par- 
ticular,” “ preparative,” “monthly,” “ quarterly,” 
and “yearly ” meetings that has been since so 
wonderfully built up and so carefully kept that 
it endures now, when the accidental envelopes 
of special dress and the accompaniment of formal 
speech have passed away. He had to do with 
the affirming of the legality of the simple form 
of Quaker marriage ; he had to watch over the 
laws that still touched the faith and its professors ; 
he had to build up some system of education for 
its youth; to repress errors that grew in the 
Society ; and above all to propagate that faith 
he held so dear, in Holland, in Germany, in 
America, and finally, in the words of the 
“ Memoir of George Fox” (1867), “ His spirit 
quitted its earthly tenement on Third-day, the 
13th of the Eleventh Month, 1690,” he being 
then in the 67th year of his age. 

“George Fox and the Early Quakers” gathers 
in from his famous “Journal,” from Besse, 
from Croese, from Sewel, from Janney, from 
Barclay, and others, the story of his life, and 
tells it succinctly and fairly. In one point, 
and that an important one, the author is 
mistaken. In the preface he says:—‘It is 
commonly supposed that [Friends] do not con- 
sider war justifiable under any circumstances ; 
but this, I venture to think, is a mistake.” In 
the “ Book of Christian Discipline of the Society 
of Friends,” just issued, the statement of its 
belief as to war commences thus :—“ We feel 
bound explicitly to avow our continued unshaken 
persuasion that all war is utterly inconsistent with 
the plain precepts of our Divine Lord and Law- 
giver, and with the whole spirit of His Gospel ; 
and that no plea of necessity or of policy, however 
urgent or peculiar, can avail to release either in- 
dividuals or nations from the paramount allegiance 
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which they owe unto Him who hath said, ‘ Loye 
your enemies.” This is supported by number. 
less extracts that might be given, expressing the 
belief of the body that war in all forms and 
circumstances is wrong, 

Tracing the life of George Fox for over sixty- 
six years, there can be but one opinion as to the 
two diverse sides to his character—a character 
impressed by the age, purified of some of its 
vagaries by the bitter fires of persecution, and 
mellowed by age, experience, and abundant work, 
He was not eloquent, not rich, not usually 
gifted with the power of forcible expression in 
writing. It is probable that some of his views 
were held by others; it is certain that he had 
the aid of men of power, and ability, and elo. 
quence; but there remain the facts that he 
impressed these men; that it was his ecclesi- 
astical polity they adopted, expanded, formulated, 
and defended, and that for two hundred years it 
has endured, 

The early form of religious melancholy passed 
away from George Fox, and left faith, power 
of defence, unlimited work, and untiring en- 
durance. He was learned in the Scriptures, 
and in the knowledge of the nature of men; 
and armed with these weapons he wrote his 
innunerable books, pamphlets, and letters— 
often dreamy and mystic, but now and again 
pointed, pertinent, and almost epigrammatic—did 
his travels by land and sea, and impressed the 
men who popularised the faith of the Quakers. 

These things protest against the opinion of the 
great historian, and give ground for the belief of 
Whittier that if no honours of war belong to the 
sect, the world to-day is better for the teaching 
of Fox in things both sacred and secular; our 
code, criminal especially, is purged of some evil; 
men may worship as they will ; and if Quakerism 
is smoother now to the world, if all men speak 
well of it, it may be that it might look back 
with a longing for the power of the days its 
“faithful fathers knew,” if not for their customs, 
their boldness, and their extravagance. 

We have not now touched either on the tenets 
of Quakerism or on the causes that conduced 
to its persecution and growth; nor have we 
glanced even at the happy home-life of Fox 
that has been told in the story of “The Fells 
of Swarthmore Hall,” in which is the pleasant 
picture of domestic surroundings of the early 
Quakers ; of his love for Margaret Fell; of the 
happy home that Fox entered ; of the respect 
and reverence paid him, and of his unselfish 
devotion to the interests alike of Margaret, of her 
family, and of his friends. At Swarthmore the 
relics remain that show some of these, and 
these are the legends that perhaps as fully, 
and certainly more freely than in books, tell 
the story of the unique reformer of two centuries 


ago, 
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THE SUPERGA. 


{[ABouT five miles down the river Po, in the neighbourhood of Turin, there is an isolated hill, about 1,440 feet 
high, called the Superga. On the summit stands a magnificent dome-shaped church, built by Vittorio Amadeo IT. 
in fulfilment of a vow when the French, in 1706, abandoned the siege of the Sardinian capital. In the subterranean 
vaults are the sarcophagi containing the remains of Princes of the House of Savoy. From the grassy terrace in 
front of the church may be obtained on a clear day one of the grandest views in Europe, embracing the vast green 
plain of Piedmont, with the Po glittering through it, and bounded on the horizon by the whole range of snowy Alps, 
from Monte Viso to Monte Rosa, rising straight up like an enormous wall, each peak clear cut like a cameo against 
the blue sky.] 





EFORE a noble votive church I stood, From end to end, rose the whole Alpine chain. 
Raised o’er the dead of Savoy’s royal blood, Each peak stood out against the cloudless blue ; 
Crowning the summit of a lonely height ; The more I gazed, the more sublime they grew. 

And what a wondrous view burst on my sight ! Life rolled its green waves to their feet, and broke 
It seemed as if heaven’s door were opened wide, In spray of pines upon each highest rock. 

The very portals of the grave beside. While far above, the calm white snow-fields shone, 
On the horizon, from the boundless plain, Without a shadow in the noonday sun, 
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From every stain of life’s contention free, 

The radiant floor of heaven they seemed to be ; 
By hands angelic swept and garnished, meet 

For the free tread of pure immortal feet. 

So overpowering was the sight, I knelt 

Awestruck upon the grassy sod, and felt 

As if | breathed the intoxicating air 

Of other worlds, raised high above the care 

And turmoil of the common earth ; each sense 

In eestasy stretched to its utmost tense. 

How dark by contrast seemed the vaults beneath, 
Where, in the dreadful loneliness of death, 

Cut off from all that made their world, discrowned, 
Slept those who once owned the wide realms around ; 
Having in all the splendour now no share, 

Their dust to dust returning unaware ! 

But not in vain does the spectator face 

This great apocalypse in such a place. 

His mind may reason with assurance just, 

Had man been meant to perish in the dust, 
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His God a vision so surpassing fair 
Would not have shown to mock his dark despair, 
The tomb is not the final end of one 
Who sees such glory ’neath the summer sun, 
Who can with God among His works converse, 
And all the starry worlds of thought traverse. 
These scenes of earth are but the counterparts 
Of nobler scenes, to which they lift our hearts. 
These hoary Alps, whose pomp the horizon fills, 
Are but the shadows of eternal hills. 
The glow of superadded beauty seen 
In every spot, by mortal vision keen, 
Is kindled there, the shadowy path to light, 
That leads us to the Presence Infinite ; 
And be to us, lest we should go astray, 
The symbol of His glory by the way. 
From the cold ashes wasting in the tomb, 
A deathless loveliness shall one day bloom ; 
And eyes long sealed in dust, with rapt surprise, 
Shall wake amid a grander paradise. 

HuGH MACMILLAN, 
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CHAPTER VII.—ONLY A COUSIN, 


ECIL found that her father had got 
home before herself, but he had 
gone to his room and had said he 
did not wish to be disturbed, 

“T saw him just for a minute,” 
said Mrs. Burton, whose anxiety 
had not allowed her to sleep long, 
“but he asked me to leave him 
quite alone, and wanted me to 

lie down again—as if I could! Oh, Cecil, he was 

looking so ill, and his manner was so strange. I 

wish Dr. Lloyd would come.” 

“Has he not been yet ?” 

“Yes, while your father was out, and I was 
asleep. He left word with Packham that he would 
come again this afternoon, but when I saw your 
father I felt inclined to send for him at once.” 

“You would not have found him at home,” said 
Cecil, soothingly, “ and I don’t suppose he will be long 








now. 
She was full of anxiety herself, but her step- 


Papa was sure to look tired after being out.” 


CECIL’S 


“WITNESS MY 


SAKE. 


HAND,” ETC., ETC. 
mother’s agitation made the impulse to console 
imperative. She made her come in to lunch, and 
though Mrs. Burton could only take a little soup, 
there was no doubt that the return to the house- 
hold routine and the prattle of the children did her 
good, 

Ethel and Effie were subdued and quiet, but Dick 
and Dot were full of the morning’s expedition, and 
chirped and chattered with trills of treble laughter, 
and happy unconsciousness of any cause for de- 
pression. 

Mr. Burton heard them as he lay on the sofa in his 
room above, and the sound seemed to pierce his heart. 
He was not sleeping—scarcely even thinking—but so 
far as he was capable of thought, wishing in a vague 
and helpless way that the events of the last few hours 
could be blotted out from the book of fate. Bishop 
3utler says truly that “no one ever did a designed 
injury to another but at the same time he did a much 
greater to himself,” and the sense of guilt in Josiah 
Burton’s soul far outweighed the loss that could 
accrue to any one else from the forged bill. It 
to Mr. Burton that no one but 


seemed, indeed, 











himself could suffer at all. With ordinary good fortune 
he was certain to be able to retire the bill before it 
became due; but for himself, what could give him 
back the consciousness of innocence or restore the 
whiteness of his soul ? 

He got up restlessly, and seeing a book his wife 
had left upon the table, he took it up with the hope 
of diverting his thoughts, and began to read aimlessly 
It was a 
sermons, and the first words that caught his eye 


where it chanced to open. volume of 


were these :—“ When a man begins to do wrong, he 
cannot answer for himself how far he may be carried 
on. He does not see beforehand, he cannot know 
where he will find himself after the sin is committed. 
One false step forces him to another, Sin is a hard 
master: once sold over to it, we cannot break our 
chain ; one evil concession requires another.” 

Mr. Burton shut the book with an impatient 
groan, but he could not shut out the memory of the 
He knew already that 
Even if he escaped further overt sin, if the exigencies 


words, they were true. 
of concealment betrayed him into no further fraud, 
the consequences of the one committed were already 
upon him in that sense of separation from Him who 
is “of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” which is 
the real and essential curse of sin. 

He had not been an irreligious man, and if he had 
looked too much on religion as a thing apart from 
daily life, he had at least been punctual in the ful- 
filment of the duties it enjoins. Morning and even- 
ing he had been accustomed to kneel in prayer— 
but now, how could he pray? Would not prayer be 
a mockery while his unrepented sin lay upon his 
conscience, and would not words of penitence be a 
more bitter mockery still while in his heart he was 
determined that restitution should not be made till 
his end was gained ? 

And, indeed, it was concealment, not restitution, 
that was his principal anxiety now. Had he be- 
trayed himself in any way? Had _ he effectually 
destroyed everything that could bear witness against 
him? 

He knew that before going into town he had 
hurriedly thrown together such silent witnesses of 
his guilt as consisted in the repetitions of his 
nephew’s signature by which he had achieved a copy 
that had evidently passed muster with Thorne and 
Son, and had burnt them in the empty grate, leaving 
the housemaid to account for the charred remains as 
Had that been And was it 
certain that in his hurry and agitation he had burnt 
all? 

He went down to see, in a fever of anxiety that 
He looked 


suspiciously round, but everything seemed to show 


she pleased. wise ? 


seemed unreasonable even to himself. 
that no one had been in the library since he left it. 
The heap of black film that represented what had 
once been white paper lay in the grate, and fluttered 
in the draught Nothing 
seemed to have been disturbed or disarranged—only, 


He looked 


from the open window. 


were there not fresh flowers in the vases ? 
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anxiously at them, unable to recollect what had been 
there before. 
the May something fresh ? 
it was not, and felt greatly relieved and reassured. 


He remembered the lilac, but was not 
He decided at last that 


The momentary doubt—had any one been there? had 
Would 
Would there be an 


discomposed him to an unreasonable extent. 
it always be so, he wondered ? 
imaginary pursuer in every sound, an evidence of 
guilt in every unaccustomed sight ? 

He opened the door to go up-stairs again, but 
hall drove back. 
They were coming out from luncheon, the children, 


the sound of voices in the him 


whose innocent caresses he felt as if he could 
never bear again ; and Cecil—Cecil, for whose sake 
he had done it all, but whose lofty purity seemed 
an even more stringent reproach than the unconscious 
innocence of the little ones. 

They passed the door unknowing, and when they 
had gone he went up-stairs again, and put the 
sermons on the topmost shelf, and took down a novel 
he had been reading before he was taken ill. How 
long ago that seemed now—all the infinite length 
between innocence and guilt ! 

Well, he would think of it no more. The deed 
was done, and could not be undone. What was the 
use of torturing himself? He opened the book and 
plunged into the story with the avid desire to es- 
cape from painful thoughts that makes novel-reading 
sometimes a sort of moral dram-drinking. 

No one disturbed him for some time, and the house 
seemed curiously quiet. Then Mrs. Burton came up 
with Dr. Lloyd, and reported that the children were 
all out with Miss Baker, and that Cecil was in the 
drawing-room with Mr. Thorne. 

Why had he come, Cecil wondered, when he 
must have known that his presence could only be 
embarrassing and unwelcome? To say the least, it 
was in very bad taste, thought Miss Burton severely. 

She stood up with an air of haughty surprise that 
might have daunted a more diffident man ; but Mr. 
Thorne was not diffident, and possessed besides a 
delicious sense of secret power that might have given 
assurance to the shyest of suitors. 

He looked at Cecil, standing so erect and still, with 
the sunshine catching the soft gold of her hair, and 
showing the proud curves of her mouth, and the chill 
surprise in her eyes, and smiled ever so little as he 
bowed over the hand she felt obliged to extend to 
him. 

“You are surprised to see me, Miss Burton, no 
doubt ?” 

Ves,” admitted Cecil. “I must confess Iam a 
little surprised. I did not expect a 

“That I should appear again so soon on the 





scene of my late humiliation?” said Mr. Thorne, 
“No, I 
But I am an Englishman, and English- 
Ido 
I do not withdraw 


finishing the sentence with infinite coolness. 
suppose not. 
men are said not to know when they are beaten. 
not own myself vanquished yet. 
my suit, for I believe it will yet be successful.” 
“Never !” cried Cecil, with indignant emphasis. 
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She was annoyed at his confident tone, and her 
voice had a ring of scorn in it that cut like a knife. 
How dare this conceited, underbred man presume 
to assume that she would alter the decision she had 
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expressed so unmistakably only a few nights ago? 
It was as intolerable as the bold regard he fixed 
upon her face, and the half smile with which he 
listened to her vehement disclaimer. 

But though he smiled and swaggered, the scorn in 
her voice stung and angered him almost beyond con- 
cealment, The small steel-blue eyes flashed as 
spears flash in the sun, and his hand tightened on 
the rail of the little “occasional” chair he was standing 
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by, with a force that almost snapped it in two. He 
believed that he possessed the power to force her 
consent, but it was not the less bitter to be made to 
feel so acutely that he could never have won it. 
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““She put out her hand to ring the bell, but he stepped quickly between.”—>p. 613. 


“T am here to-day to renew my offer—to ask you 
again to be my wife; but do not give me your 
answer yet. Wait !”—as she was about to speak— 
“ wait till you have heard what I have to say !” 

She waited, rather impressed by his manner, and 
he went on, with an expression of confident anticipa- 
tion that was, perhaps, a little assumed. 

“You will pardon me if I speak plainly? The 
circumstances of the case compel me to what the 
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French calla ‘ brutal frankness,’ and leave no room for 
Plainly, then, I take it 
that the reason you refuse me is that you love some- 
one else, and, from what I observed the other night, 
I believe that the some one is Mr. Lyndon, your 
father’s clerk ?” 

“You are forgetting yourself!” cried Cecil, in- 
dignantly. “J right to he 
insolent, Mr. Thorne, and I—I must ask you to 
leave me,” she added, trying to speak coldly, but 
with an indignant girlish tremble in her voice. She 
put out her hand to reach the bell, but he stepped 
quickly between. 

“T do not advise you to ring, Miss Burton. 


courteous cireumlocutions, 


have given you no 


I will 
go without that, if you wish it, but you need not 
fear that I shall offend again. We will consider, if 
you prefer it, that Mr. Lyndon is utterly indifferent 
to you—but he is at least your cousin, and for his 
sake I advise you not to dismiss me till you have 
heard what it is I have to say.” 

The plea and the tone were an equal offence. She 
put out her hand again, but once more he interposed. 

“Stay !” he cried. ‘“ You will thank me yet, I 
believe, for not accepting your dismissal. 
something you must hear first. What will you say 
if I tell you that I hold the proof that Mr. Alec 
Lyndon is a forger and a thief ?” 

For a moment indignation held her dumb, Then 
she threw back her head, and looked him full in the 
face. 

“T will say that you have either been grossly 
deceived, Mr, Thorne, or that you are uttering a 
wilful and malicious falsehood.” 

“So a loved him 
answered,” sneered Thorne. 


There is 


woman who might have 
“But you—is 
there any need for yow to be so confident of his 
You 
san afford to wait and hear the facts before you give 
an opinion, Will you hear them, as far as I ean tell 
you?” 

She sat down, white and trembling, but compell- 
ing herself to calm. Something in Mr. Thorne’s 
manner and look convinced her that he, at least, 
believed the charge he had made. For Alec’s sake 
she would hear what it was, if only that she might 
warn him of the calumny. 

“T will hear you. But I warn you beforehand 
that I shall not believe you. I know my cousin to 
be incapable of—of what you say.” 

“Listen, then! This morning your cousin—we 
will eliminate the lover and keep to the relation 
—your cousin, Mr. Lyndon, came to our place with a 
bill he wished to have discounted. 
not by a business man, whose signature we might be 


Lewis 


innocence and so indignant with his accuser? 


It was signed, 


supposed to be acquainted with, but by some one 
whose name, indeed, we knew as a man of means, 
but whose handwriting might fairly be presumed to 
be strange to us. But, by a curious coincidence, the 
man himself had been with us scareely an hour 
before, not as a lender, but as a borrower of money, 
and his signature was not only fresh in our memories, 
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but was actually in my desk at the time your cousin 
presented the bill.” 

He paused a moment, but Cecil did not speak. 
She was listening with a cold and hostile attention, 
as the counsel for the defence listens to the opening 
of the prosecutor’s case, but she would not help 
Alec’s accuser by any sign of interest in his tale. 
Mr, Thorne resumed :— 

“My father saw at once that the signature was in 
some respects unlike the one we had so recently 
witnessed, and he brought it to me for my opinion. 
I took out the genuine signature and laid the two 
together, and the forgery was evident at once.” 

Cecil clasped her hands with tightening breath. 
What was she about to Alec 
arrested, dishonoured, perhaps already in_ prison, 


hear? Visions of 


swam before her eyes. It might be—oh ! no, it was 
—certain that he was innocent, but innocent men 
have been unable to prove their innocence before 
now. What if it should have been so with him? 
She waited in sickening suspense, unable to utter a 
word, but the look in her eyes was a more urgent 
entreaty than speech. 

Mr. Thorne under his moustache. “I 
thought I should interest you,” he said, and Cecil 
felt that he was mocking at her pain. 

Somehow in the midst of it all she recalled the 
garden-party and the incident of the beaten dog, and 
knew that the impression it had given her had been 
one. There was cruelty in Lewis Thorne’s 
nature : there was cruelty in the way he was looking 
at her now. His wife? Even if—if there had been 
no other reason—she would die a thousand deaths 
rather than put herself in the power of such a man 
as this. 

“JT thought I should interest you,” he repeated, 
looking with malicious satisfaction at her agitated 
“Shall I goon? You may like to hear what 
happened to Mr. Lyndon, the forger, though he is— 
only a cousin.” 


smiled 


a true 






face. 


She was past being stung by the sarcasm. All 
her thoughts, every feeling and emotion of her heart, 
were for Alee in his hour of need. What did it 
matter what any one thought of her ? 

“He did not do it!” she cried, wildly. “ There 
may have been some mistake, some fraud somewhere 
—but it was not Alec.” 

* At all events, he did not attempt to deny it! 
When my father hinted our suspicions, he could 
not say a word, and his face was as white as yours 
is now! I am sorry for you, Miss Burton. I pity 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

Cecil raised her white face defiantly. 

“Take back your pity!” she cried; “I will not 
have it—I do not need it—for I do not believe your 
tale! Believe that Alec Lyndon is guilty? No, 
nothing you could say would make me do that.” 

“That is immaterial, if I ean convince you that I 
But, indeed, your 
If you do 


can prove him so if I please. 
generous sympathies are thrown away. 
not believe me, ask him !” 


noes 
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“Do you think I would insult him so?” 

“T do not pretend to understand your relations 
with him,” said Mr. Thorne, with a sneer, “nor do I 
greatly care to do so. Your relations with me are of 
more importance just now. Mr. Lyndon knows, if 
you do not, that his fate is in my hands. When he 
stood before me this morning, a guilty and shame- 
stricken man, I spared him—but it was for your 
sake. And it is for you to say now whether his 
crime shall yet be visited upon him, or whether he 
shall still go free for the sake of his cousin Cecil.” 

“1T—I do not understand you,” faltered Cecil. 

“Do you not? The situation is, nevertheless, 
sufliciently simple. I have silenced my _ father’s 
suspicions, and induced him to discount a bill that is 
certain to be dishonoured when it comes to maturity. 
I have screened your cousin—for the present. But 
when the bill falls due it will be no longer in my 
power to save him, except in one way.” 

“Tn what way?” she whispered, with dry lips. 

“T can accept the loss of the money, and destroy 
the bill. That is the only way. If I suffer it to run 
its course, the forgery must inevitably come to light. 
You can imagine what will follow—suspicion, arrest, 
conviction, the felon’s cell——” 

A ery of irrepressible pain broke from her. 

“No, no! for you will destroy it, Mr. Thorne ? 
You would not have come here, you would not have 
told me all this, unless you had meant to do that ?” 

She was trembling from head to foot. She under- 
stood that, whether Alee was guilty or not, Mr. 
Thorne possessed the power to prove him so, and her 
eyes sought his with agonised pleading. 

“It rests with yourself,” said Lewis Thorne. “TI 
will destroy the bill—the day you become my wife.” 

She shrank away from him with an involuntary 
shudder that was the keenest revenge she could 
have taken. 

“Your wife?” was all she said, but there was a 
repulsion of horror in her voice he never forgot. 

“As you please,” he said, sullenly. ‘ You have 
heard my terms—you know best if your cousinly 
interest in Mr, Lyndon is suflicient to induce you 
to accept them. Consent, and the bill shall be 
destroyed on our wedding-day. Refuse, and the law 
hall take its course.” 

Cecil covered her face with her hands, with a low, 
despairing ery. When she raised it, it was white 
and desperate. 

“Tf IT consent, will he—will Mr. Lyndon—be 
sufe ?” 

* 7] promise it!” eried Lewis Thorne. 
“Then [ consent,” she said, and fainted at his feet. 


CHAPTER VIII.—“ A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 
THE news of Cecil’s engagement spread with the 
celerity peculiar to matrimonial intelligence. Before 
two days were over Mrs. Fortescue had informed her 
son, Who had received the information in absolute 


silence, but had indemnified himself by rapidly walk- 
ing up and down in the garden afterwards ; Dry, 
Lloyd had told his wife, who had flatly refused to 
believe it ; and Alee Lyndon had heard the news 
fron Mr. Burton, sen., and had beaten down_ his 
pain and made some commonplace rejoinder that 
at least served to conceal his feelings. 

“Do ye know this Muster Thorne ?” Cecil’s grand- 
father presently inquired. “He isn’t that swageer- 
ing, dandified chap, with that nasty way of looking 
at you slantwise, is he ?” 

Alee nodded, feeling, indeed, rather incapable of 
speech, as this view of Cecil’s lover was presented to 
him. 

“Well, well,” said the old man, “TI hope he’ll be 
good to her! She’s a pretty ereetur, and as tendez 
as she’s pretty—TI hope he'll be good to her, anyway 
I could ha’ wished he’d been a bit less uppist, 
and I could ha’ wished he’d looked one a bit squarer 
in the face—but there’s a deal to be thought on when 
a gell gets married. I hear he could have kep’ her 
quite the lady if she hadn't had a penny of her own, 
so he’s a sootable match as far as money goes, a very 
sootable mateh.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Lyndon “supposed so,” or at all 
events he made some sound that was indicative of 
acquiescence rather than of the wild and futile con- 
tradiction that would have expressed his actual 
sentiments. 

He was shaken and unnerved by all he had gone 
through in the last few days—the discovery of his 
uncle’s crime, the resolution to accept the disgrace 
and even the penalty of it himself, rather than that 
they should fall on the father Cecil revered and 
almost idolised ; and the news of her engagement 
seemed the crowning blow. 

Cecil engaged, and to Lewis Thorne! It seemed 
too incredible, too unnatural, too horrible to be true. 
Though no word had passed between them, though 
pride and honour had fettered his lips, and maiden 
modesty had set its white seal on hers, he knew now 
that in his inmost soul he had cherished the belief 
that he was not indifferent to her, that when the 
time came to ask for her love it would not be with- 
held. And now—— _ Evenin his pain he would not 
accuse her of deceiving him, but how he must have 
deceived himself ! 

He took himself away from the old man and went 
out into the air, such as it was, of the foundry yard, 
and stood looking at the sluggish and turbid water 
of the canal, as if he would gladly have found a 
Lethe in its noisome depths. 

But though the dark temptation did actually cross 
his soul, it found no lodgment there. He had the 
habit of prayer which is the surest safeguard against 
a sudden temptation, and the filial attitude which 
accepts trial and sorrow as gifts from a Father's 
hand, 

Such men bear their appointed cross, and find that 


it bears and upholds them, while the rebellious who 
will none of it, are crushed beneath its weight. 
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Alee Lyndon had learnt where to look for strength 
and suceour, and if his first impulse was only a blind 
ery of intolerable pain, at least it was a ery that was 
sent up to heaven. 

He had need of help to bear the double blow. As 
he stood by the gloomy waters of the canal, it 
eemed to him that there was only pain whichever 
way he turned. On the one side disgrace and ruin, 
and perhaps a felon’s doom ; and on the other Cecil, 
no longer his, even in imagination—no longer his, but 
another man’s, and that man Lewis Thorne. It was 
as this thought swept over him that the dark waters 
had for a moment brought suggestions of Lethe and 
forgetfulness and rest. 

And then the little bell of the Mission Chapel 
tinkled out its call to evening service, and Alec 
habit, sane and 
saved, and went in the direction of the chapel. 


turned away with the instinct of 


It was scarcely a stone’s throw from the works, 
and he found himself jostling side by side with 
fustian and corduroy and greasy velveteen, as he 
took his way to the plain red brick building that 
was so unattractive outside and so beautiful within. 

Evening service was at eight o’clock these light 
Not till factory and foundry and 
workshop were closed would the chapel find the con- 


summer nights. 


gregation for whom it had been built, and to suit 
They 
were gathering in it now, the rough unkempt men, 
and tawdry-looking women whose shabby little bits 


whose needs all its services were arranged. 


of finery seemed so out of place in the grand 
simplicity of the great unadorned building, beautiful 
in all the white severity of plain stone shaft and 
The red brick 
that had been chosen for the outside, perhaps as less 
liable to suffer from the and 
atmospheric abominations of the neighbourhood, had 
given place in the interior to white free-stone that in 
the twilight looked soft and misty and grey. 
lights were burning at one end of the chapel, but 
the body of the building was almost dark, and Alec 
Lyndon was thankful for the friendly dusk. He 
made his way mechanically to a seat, and then knelt 
and buried his face in his hands. When he looked 
up the service was nearly over. A man beside him 
Was singing, with more vigour than melody— 


column, and soaring, springing arch. 


soot and smoke 


Some 


see 


I have been there, and still would go, 
Tis like a little heaven below,” 
and his own heart echoed the words. By degrees 
the familiar service had calmed and soothed him as 
nothing else could have done. He stood up and 
shared the well-thumbed hymn-book it was almost 
too dark to see. The boys’ voices floated out—a 
thin, sweet wave of sound, for want of the men who 
could not be got together with any certainty on 
week-days, even by Mr. Trench—and a great volume 
of untrained song rolled back and gladdened the 
minister's heart, though it might have excruciated 
critical ears, 
Alee had been wont to say, in the days that were 


For Cecit’s SAKE. 
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so far off now—the days when sometimes Cecil had 
come with him to the Sunday evening service, and 
then had walked back through the long, ugly streets 
both—that 
to see the good clergyman beaming with satisfaction 


that were, perhaps, paved with gold for 


at the roar of uncouth voices that almost drowned the 
choir, was one of the sights of St. Saviour’s that no 
one ought to miss, 

“Why doesn’t he teach them to sing?” Ceeil asked. 

And Alee could only answer in the words of the 
parson himself— 

“He has to teach them to live and to die, and 
little enough time to do it in.” 

Whatever he had done for the rest of his flock, 
he had at least so taught Alec Lyndon that now, in 
the crisis of his life, he had kept the faith, albeit 
nearer shipwreck than any one but Mr. Trench sus- 
pected. 

Alec never told any one else of the awful moments 
by the side of the foul canal, when he had been 
tempted to throw away the life that seemed so little 
nor of the recall to duty and life that 
seemed to be borne to his heart by the little tinkling 
bell of the chapel. 
and had found a strange peace and comfort, even 


worth living 


He had obeyed the summons, 


though there had scarcely been conscious prayer. He 
had been too utterly crushed for that, and perhaps 
the resignation and submission that had stolen un- 
awares to his heart seemed more wonderful to him 
than to Cyril Trench. 

“The path of duty is the path of peace,” said Mr. 
Trench. “It is surely not strange that you found 
it there. But I can give you what I mean in better 
words than any I could find :—‘ Every act of obe- 
dience is an approach to Him Who is not far off, 
though He seems so, but close behind the visible 
sereen of things which hides Him from us.’ I have 
not asked what your trouble is, Lyndon—perhaps I 
can partly guess—but whatever it is, be sure that 
the hand that smites can heal, and let nothing keep 
you away from Him.” 

They came out of the building together into the soft 
twilight that seemed so much lighter outside, and Mr. 
Trench walked with his friend to his lodgings, just 
outside the foundry gates. 

A little crowd had collected there, though the 
gates were shut ; chiefly girls and women, talking in 
tones of interest and excitement. 

“She were always a proud piece, and see what’s 
come of it!” and another chimed in, “It’s 
no more than I allays expected—set her up for a 


said one ; 


lady, forsooth !” 

“ What is it?” ‘ Who is it?” asked Mr. Trench 
and Alee together, and half a dozen voices gave the 
answer. 

“Tt’s Patty Baker ’s runned away, and no one 
knows what's gone of her ; and Muster Baker, he ’ve 
been fetched up to Oak R’yal to see what’s to be 
done.” 

For the moment Alec’s impulse was to follow. 
He could picture the distress and consternation the 
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little governess’s flight would cause in that kindly 
household. And then he remembered, and turned 
into his lodgings instead. He could not face Cecil yet. 

Mr. Trench was under no such restraint, and 
though Oak Royal was far enough from the chapel, 
the foundry was in his district, and there was an in- 
timacy with Mr, Burton and his family which gave 
him the right to offer his assistance. 

Tom Stokes, of the red head and the tender heart, 
roused himself from the helpless prostration into 
which he had been thrown by the news of Miss 
Baker’s disappearance, and ran to fetch a cab, and 
Mr. Trench was soon rattling over the noisy Brass- 
ington streets, and the long villa-lined suburban 
roads that lay between the squalid purlieus of the 
foundry and the sylvan beauty of Oak Royal. 

He found the house in confusion. Mr. Burton, 
who was still keeping invalid’s hours, had retired to 
his room, and old Baker, who had only arrived a 
few minutes before, was hearing all that could be 
told by Mrs. Burton and Cecil and the servants, 
while Ethel and Effie clung together at the edge of 
the group, eager to impart the little they knew, and 
divided between a delightful sense of mystery and 
importance, and some dawning appreciation of the 
gravity of the occasion. 

Old Baker’s trembling distress aggravated this to 
an unpleasant extent, and the two little sisters dis- 
solved in sympathetic tears just as the vicar arrived 
upon the scene. 

It appeared that Miss Baker had probably been 
gone some hours before ber absence was suspected. 
She had begeed to be excused from luncheon on the 
plea of a headache, and had not been seen since, 
though she had not been missed till she failed to 
appear at the schoolroom tea. 

She had seemed ill and nervous the last few days, 
Mrs, Burton said ; had been found by Effie weeping 
inconsolably over an affecting number of a weekly 
story paper of the ultra-sensational class, and had 
gone off into such wild hysteries when Ethel im- 
parted the news of Cecil’s engagement, that Mrs, 
Burton’s own maid had hardly been able to bring her 
round. 

“Has she left nothing to explain her absence, no 
note, or paper of any kind?” asked Mr, Trench. 

The house had been already searched from base- 
ment toattic, but it was impossible to refuse the anxious 
father’s request that another search should be made. 
But though every servant was examined, and every 
room visited, nothing was discovered that could 
throw any light on Miss Baker’s mysterious dis- 
appearance. In her own room nothing but hat and 
mantle appeared to have been removed from wardrobe 
or drawer, and the little travelling trunk that had 
brought her modest possessions to Oak Royal stood 
in its usual place, and seemed to show that her flight 
had not been premeditated ; while in the schoolroom 
nothing was found in work-box, or desk, or drawer, 


but some unfinished attempts at verse of so senti 
mental a character that Mrs. Burton could only hope 


the children had not been permitted to see them, 
and a torn piece of paper scribbled fll over with 
repetitions of Captain Fortescue’s name. 

The elders looked at each other in a good deal of 
dismay. Could the susceptible Captain have had 
anything to do with it ? 

“No; he went to London early this morning,” 
said Mrs. Burton. 

“ And then, he always made fun of her,” said Cecil, 
with an eager impulse of exeulpation that refused to 
see any coincidence in the fact. 

“Girls do not write a man’s name like that unless 
they have some special interest in him,” said Mr, 
Trench, gravely. 

“ But this is his own writing,” said Cecil, who was 
looking at the paper; and Effie, peering over her 
hand, exclaimed— 

“T know! It is not Miss Baker’s at all. Itis a 
bit of paper Dot found in the library when we went 
to put the May there for papa, the day he went into 
town. She brought it here, I suppose, and it got 
into Miss Baker’s drawer when the room was tidied 
at night.” 

“ Anyways, it were in my gell’s drawer, and I Il 
hev it, if you please,” said Baker, and they let him 
have his way. 

“Only, please understand,” said Cecil, proudly, 
“that my cousin can have had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“T hope not, miss, I hope not,” quavered the old 
man, with his lips suddenly tight and fierce. “If 
any man’s been foolin’ my gell with a run-away 
marriage, it “ll be an ill day for him, whoever he may 
be. And now I’ll say good-night, mum, and thank 
you kindly. There’s nothing here, I see—she’s gone, 
and never a word of her whereabouts—but, God 
helping me, Ill find her yet—alive or dead, I Il find 
her yet!” 

He let Mr. Trench lead him away, his momentary 
fierceness over, a poor broken-down old man, sobbing 
feebly as he went, and Mr, Trench put him into the 
eab that was waiting for himself, and took him 
home. 

“This come for you jest after you ’d gone,” said his 
Jandlady, meeting him, as he went forlornly up the 
stairs, with a dainty note held carefully in the 
corner of her apron, and the old man gave a little 
eager scream. 

It was from Patty, there could be no doubt. Pink 
and perfumed notes like this came from no one else 
to old Simon Baker, and he carried it into his room 
to read, to his landlady’s deep disgust. 

“Which I’m sure you might have knocked me 
down with a feather when I heerd the news,” said 
Mrs. Smith, with a sniff indicative of wounded 


‘ 


feelings, “and now he doesn’t tell one so much as if 
she’s alive or dead.” 

It was a question that the tragic little note left 
somewhat doubtful, though Miss Baker had not 
allowed her distress to make her forget the “ ele- 
gancies ” of tinted and perfumed note-paper. 
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“Oak Royal, May 26th. 
“DEAR FarHER,—When this reaches you I shall be far 
away. It is L.'s doings, but I try to forgive him. Forget 
me, and forgive me, if you can.—Your broken-hearted 
daughter “ Patry.” 


The old clerk turned it over in his trembling hands. 
What did it Something which 
unhappy father see visions of lonely pools or deadly 
phials for nights and nights to come. He 
gazing at it stupidly for a while, and then he folded 
it carefully up and put it in his pocket. Such as it 


mean ? made the 


stood 


SS ope VY’ 


Was, it was yet the only clue he had. “ And L.— 
who is L.? that’s what I can’t make out,” muttered 
the old man. “There’s no L in Fortescue, nor in 
Frederick neither.” He stood knitting his brows, 
buried in thought, and then looked up with a sudden 
“Not 


3urton, not your cousin, says you? 


” 


sinister gleam in his watery eyes. your 
cousin, Miss 
Well, p'raps not the cousin as hasn’t a L to his name, 
but some folks has two cousins—and what about the 
one as has?” 


(To be continued.) 
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JUDAS A WITNESS FOR CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK TRESTRAIL, D.D. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART ILI. 






I’ may be somewhat help- 
ful to the reader of 
what follows to have 
a very brief recapitula- 
tion of what has gone 
before. The betrayer 
was a man of Carioth, and this 
would soon, in common conver- 
sation, pass into Judas Iscariot. 
He was one of the twelve 
apostles, equally endowed as 
they were with power over 
diseases and devils, admitted 
into intimate intercourse with 
the Saviour. He was selected as treasurer of the 
gifts presented by the disciples, and of contribu- 
tions given by themselves. He had charge of the 
distribution of alms to the poor, with implied 
superior knowledge and discernment—a man of 
ability, perfectly able to concoct and conceal any 
design, one who would, in a moment, have detected 
and exposed an impostor. He was, however, 
worldly, covetous, revengeful ; and full of wrath 
when, detected, he went from the table of the 
Passover to carry into effect the bargain he had 
made with the High Priest and his colleagues, 
to betray Jesus for thirty pieces of silver. But 
when he afterwards saw the full consequence 
of his act, and that Jesus was condemned to 
death, his conscience was alarmed, and in an 
agony of remorse, he cast down the money at his 
employers’ feet, exclaiming, “I have betrayed 
the Innocent Blood,” and “went and hanged 
himself.” 

Now with all these facts before us—and the 
more they are considered the more significant they 
will appear—and they are historic facts, well 
known at the time of their occurrence, and after- 
wards publicly declared to a large multitude 
gathered from all parts of the world on the 
day of Pentecost, and which have never been 
successfully controverted to this day—what 
evidence do they afford of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and what is the value of Judas’s testimony 
to Jesus ? 

It must be remembered that Judas declared 
that he had betrayed the innocent blood, before 
our Lord was arraigned at Pilate’s bar. It was 
made on the condemnation of Jesus by the high 
priest and the rulers of the Jews, and imme- 
diately followed it. The accusation was for 
blasphemy, and for claiming to be Himself the 
Messiah, and the final judge of the world, and had 


“T have betrayed the Innocent Blood.”—StT. MATTHEW xxvii. 4. 


no reference whatever to the political accusation 
brought against Him before Pilate, of which charge 
even that corrupt and unprincipled man declared 
Him innocent. 

1. The testimony of Judas clearly proves the 
personal integrity and truthfulness of Jesus. He 
was perfectly competent to judge whether Christ 
was carrying on any fraud, and he had abun- 
dant opportunities of detecting it. That he would 
do this is very evident from what we have seen 
of his character. He was a man of too much 
penetration and keenness to be easily deceived, and 
his suspicions would be all awake from the time 
that the first announcement was made to the dis- 
ciples that one of them was a devil. 

Now a fraud can seldom be carried on without 
accomplices. Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, 
and in proof of this claim not only assumed to 
work miracles, but to impart the power to do so 
to others. If accomplices were necessary, they 
were the apostles, chosen from the whole multi- 
tude of His disciples to be constant attendants, 
present at all His public teachings, and the intimate 
companions of His private hours. If, therefore, 
Christ cherished any fraudulent design, however 
artfully it might be concealed from the mass 
of the people, it could not have been concealed 
from them. 

Though, for the most part, men of very humble 
origin, the apostles were men of robust intellects. 
Peter, ardent and impulsive, was quick and 
keen to perceive; John, amiable and_affec- 
tionate, had yet great strength of character ; 
James, calm, judicious, and penetrating, as his 
conduct as chief pastor of the church at Jeru- 
salem plainly proves ; Matthew, a thorongh man 
of business, or he could not have been appointed 
by the government to be a collector of taxes; 
and Thomas, singularly free from all tendency to 
credulity, indeed stubborn in refusing testimony 
to facts unless positive proofs were afforded, 
were among the chief of the twelve, and certainly 
quite equal to the detection of any fraud, however 
cleverly designed. 

Of these men, Judas was a prominent person. He 
was admitted to the same confidence and familiar 
intercourse as the others. But he was free from 
all tendency to an enthusiastic attachment. His 
subsequent conduct shows that he did not fully 
enter into the designs, nor fully sympathise with 
the feelings of his colleagues. There is reason 
to suppose that somewhat early in his apostolic 
career he had resolved to leave them, and was 
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more a watchful secret foe than a hearty friend. 
He must have known whether the private life of 
Jesus corresponded with His teaching, whether, 
whilst enforcing the strictest morality on others, 
He indulged secretly in vice, which an impostor 
would probably have done. Moreover, as he, in 
common with the other Apostles, was endowed 
with power over disease and over devils, he would 
at once proceed to exercise that power ; and if he 
found that all was a delusion, and that the cures 
were only pretended, or the effect of a collusion 
between Christ and the afflicted, would he not 
have at once detected the trick and openly de- 
nounced it ? 

2. And there was every reason why he should 
take such a step. Suppose he was an honest con- 
scientious man, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, and who had joined Jesus in the hope 
that in Him he would find the long-promised 
Messiah. If he found out that He was only an 
impostor, regard for truth, for the religion of his 
country, since as a Jew he would have had a 
strong sympathy with the zeal cherished for it by 
the vast majority of his countrymen, love for 
them, since he knew they would be exposed to 
great danger if they should only seem to acknow- 
ledge any other king than Cesar, from gratitude 
to God, who had saved him from the snare of the 
wicked—these views and motives would have 
led him promptly and decisively to expose the 
fraud, had he been an upright, honourable man. 

But on the supposition that he was, as his after 
conduct proved, a man devoid of principle, of 
honour, and love to his country ; still his interest 
would have led him to lay open the fraud, if such 
a thing was being carried on. <A man of this 
character might have been induced to become a 
disciple from mere worldly motives, hoping that 
if Christ were about to establish a temporal 
kingdom he might share in its honours and 
emoluments. But when he found that neither 
honour, nor fame, nor wealth, was to be had in the 
service on which he had entered, that Christ Himself 
always declined every temporal advantage thrown 
in His way, and talked of a spiritual Kingdom, 
would not a disappointment, most severe and com- 
plete, fill him with rage, and induce him to 
reveal the secret? He would have incurred no 
odium nor peril by taking such a course. Men 
of sense, especially those who loved honesty, 
would have applauded him. The rulers would 
have bestowed the highest honours, since he had 
detected and exposed their most formidable 
enemy. He could have no fear of Jesus and His 
followers. They were only a feeble company, 
without influence and power. On either supposi- 
tion as to the character of Judas, had Jesus been 
an impostor he would have denounced Him! 

The conduct of Christ towards His disciples 
would inevitably lead to this result. They were 
always treated with the greatest openness and 
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freedom. There were no dark and_ subtle 
secrets between them. When they acted un- 
becomingly, they were firmly rebuked. When 


the Samaritans behaved so ill to their Master, 
two, full of anger, would have called down fire 
from heaven to them. An impostor 
would have applauded their zeal. But He told 
them that they knew not what spirit they were 
of. Nor does He withhold severe censure, even 
when the multitude was present, for their dul- 
ness of apprehension of the truths presented to 
them, and for their incredulity in the face of the 
clearest proof. Peter, in the ardour of his 
strong affection, declined to hear of His suffer- 
ings and death, and was sharply rebuked. ‘“ Get 
thee behind Me, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God.” The Gospels are full of 
examples of this conduct of Christ towards His 
disciples. No impostor would have dared to 
treat his followers in this manner. 

But the conduct of Jesus towards Judas him- 
self is still more remarkable, since it tended, in 
the nature of things, to provoke him to make a 
full disclosure of a fraud, if he had any discovery 
to make. Let us suppose that this man cherished 
the design of betraying Jesus long before he put 
it into execution, and that he had abundant 
reason to suspect that it was known to the 
Master, since we find it spoken of as a thing with 
which he was fully acquainted :—‘“ Behold, I have 
chosen you twelve, and one of you shall betray 
Me.” And this, in one form or another, is repeated. 
Our Lord was fully aware of the treachery, and 
knew the traitor too. Yet He shows no_par- 
ticular delicacy in His conduct towards him, nor 
any signs of fear as to what he could say or do. 

An impostor would have been careful to secure 
the silence of such an associate. But on the 
contrary, Christ did not permit him to be a 
spectator of the glories of the transfiguration, 
and silenced his ungracious reflection on Mary 
by openly vindicating her conduct. The climax 
of this treatment of Judas comes at the Pass- 
over, when he was pointed out as _ the 
betrayer, who, though he then dipped his hand 
with Jesus in the dish, would, in a few hours, 
deliver Him into the hands of the Jews. The 
announcement of the awful judgments then im- 
pending over him, and the detection of his 
baseness, filled him with fury, and he sprang from 
the table, and went at once to execute his purpose. 
An impostor would not act like this in the 
presence of a malignant foe ; rather would such a 
man be feared, and every effort made to secure his 
silence. Instead of doing this, Jesus rather set 
him at defiance, and bade him go and execute his 
purpose. Jesus does not even try to avoid him, 
but goes direct to Gethsemane, a familiar resort, 
and one well known to Judas. 

What then does Judas’s confession, “I have 
betrayed the Innocent Blood,” import? It is his 
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attestation that Jesus had done nothing criminal. 
It refers wholly to the charges of the Sanhedrim of 
imposture and blasphemy. And then, when Pilate’s 
sense of justice was overpowered by clamour and 
considerations of personal interest, he gave Jesus 
into the Jews’ hands to be dealt with according to 
their own law. The confession of Judas therefore 
has regard wholly to the spiritual character and 
claims of our Lord. 

In this awful moment of remorse, when all that 
Judas had seen and heard came back to hismemory, 
he is constrained to avow his conviction that Jesus 
was the true Messiah and the Son of God, that 
all the miracles which He performed were true, 
and His doctrines divine, that His life was pure 
and holy, that he had detected no design of 
setting up a temporal kingdom, that He was con- 
stantly employed in doing good, and was 
pre-eminently distinguished for: meekness, com- 
passion, mercy, devoid of ambition and every 
desire of personal aggrandisement, and meek 


and lowly of heart.. Whatever frauds, connivances, 
collusions, sceptics and infidels suppose they have 
discovered in the life and conduct of Christ, this 
ian, who had opportunities of knowing if such 
existed, immensely beyond what they can pretend 
to, declared that Jesus was innocent ; and we may 
place with the utmost confidence his testimony 
alongside their assumptions. 

We may learn also that though Judas might 
not have fully realised the consequences of his 
treachery, the results which follow sin always 
exceed the transgressor’s calculation—that the 
terrors of a guilty conscience, when it is roused to 
action, overmaster all other feelings, and often lead 
to a catastrophe like the tragic end of this most 
unhappy man—and that it behoves us to be aware 
of the peril of relying upon any connection with 
the Church of Christ, or any participation of its 
privileges or offices, as evidences of salvation, 
apart from sincere repentance for sin, and faith in 
Christ as the only Saviour. 








HEROES OF 


THE FAITH. 


X.—ADMIRAL COLIGNY (6. 1517; d. August 24, 1572). 


3y savage wolves, who vex them night and 


co. 
@ IKE sheep without a shepherd, harassed, torn 
q : 
= day, 

So were the Protestants of France, their way 
Beset with peril, and with none to warn, 
Until a strong deliverer was born— 

A man who, having traced Truth’s glorious 

ray, 
Was bold to witness to it, and to say 


AS SHADOWS 


That all who would should hail the Gospel 
morn. 


Strong to command, when persecution rose 
Coligny feared not to meet force with force, 
Yet only in defence—the last resource. 

And lo! he triumphed over all Truth’s foes, 

F’en though he died at last by treacherous hand, 

Hoping ’gainst hope for peace for his dear land. 

GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


FLEE AWAY. 


(PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE.) BY THE RECTOR. 





E are well and timely met, my 
friend. You are at your ap- 
pointed time, although there 
is only the first streak of 
dawn in the low eastern 
horizon yonder. When I 
came down to the lawn here 
some few minutes ago, just 
as night and day were strug- 
gling for the mastery, the 
morning star, large and lus- 
trous, hung above the old 
church tower, like a lamp 
of heaven suspended above 
that house whose very exist- 
ence speaks of the resurrection and the new life. 
The Pleiades were far overhead, in their wondrous 


pulsations of life and light, while Orion was 
falling behind the mountain summits yonder, that 
were slowly coming out of the silent, solemn 
night. 

Then, as the spheres began to fade before the 
dawn, there came the first faint sound of awaken- 
ing day. It was the feeble yet joyful chirp of a 
little wren that had peered out from his home in 
the mossy wall there, turning aside a_ tiny 
bramble leaf that curtained his door. He thanked 
God in his blithe note, then turned and told his 
family that a new day had dawned. Next came 
a thrush from the centre of yon hawthorn bush 
to one of its outlying branches. He stood there 
for a few moments, like a sentinel at a tent door, 
and uttered in a few muffled notes an “All’s 
well!” to his awakening household within the 
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deep shadow of the tree. What a charm 
there is in the life of these birds ! They re- 
quire no curfew to lull them to sleep, no 
matins to awake them. Their downy wing is 
their coverlet, and fragrant leaves the roof 
of their home. They regulate their down- 
sitting and up-rising by God’s unchanging 
clock, and are never behind time either for 
work, meals, or songs of rest and thanksgiving. 
Of course, my friend, I do not say that the bird- 
world is any nearer millennial peace than we are. I 
have a great respect for Dr. Watts, but his good 
nature ran away with his poetic pen when he wrote 
the line, “ Birds in their little nests agree.” As a 
fact they do not ; at least there is a constant warfare 
In the bird-world between one species and another. 
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With them it is the old story, repeated in so many 
forms and phases of Nature, even in human 
experience—that of the strong preying upon the 
weak. He would be a foolish swallow that 
would accept a hawk’s invitation to dinner ; and 
the falcon’s shrill cry is not the sweetest music 
in the ears of the timid mother-wren. As a rule, 
you can safely say between one class and another, 
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that, if it is not war, it is at least an armed 
neutrality. But take each species by itself, and 
we find that in it peace and unity reign. Again, 
take all the bird world together, and we find 
that its inhabitants are quite up to us, if not 
beyond us, in some of the major duties and 
morals. They know what the duty of work is, 
and they act up to it. They know what obedi- 
ence is, one of the highest laws of God, and they 
with gladness of heart fulfil that law. And how 
blessed a thing it is to hear them lifting up their 
voice and all that is within them to praise and 
magnify that great One Who made and loves 
them all! You may call it instinct, or nature, 
or by whatever name you may, still there it is, 
warming our cold hearts and giving us glimpses 
of heaven and our Divine loving Father, 
Whose heart of compassion and mercy goeth 
out towards all those who fear Him and call 
upon His name. 

I said that they had learned the doctrine of 
obedience—that first duty either in birds or men. 
Hence it is that their republic has seen the rise 
and fall of a hundred empires. Plato, Socrates, 
Confucius, Makomet, Savonarola, Voltaire, Mira- 
beau, Carlyle have all had their say. Empires 
have fallen, and revolutions have scorched the 
hearts out of nations with white fire. But this 
republic has stood since Eden’s earliest days. 
It requires no reconstruction. It is a common- 
wealth whose constitution rests on immovable 
bases. It is the one melodious hierarchy left 
inNature, and God Himself is its Priest and 
King. 

But now “ night’s candles are burned out,” and 
soon “jocund day” shall ‘stand tiptoe upon the 
mountain tops.” Let us hasten on, lest we be 
circumvented, and lose the object for which we 
have met in the grey dawn of this autumn morn. 
How nimble and fresh the air is! As one 
breathes it there comes new vigour. We feel 
that we are enabled, with joy of heart— 

‘To brush, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
And meet the sun upon the upland lawn.” 


If we make speed we shall be able to reach the 
old mill before the rising sun kisses the horizon’s 
rim. We shall then have all the valley beneath 
us, with a sublime background in the far-off 
east of tarn-dotted mountains and pine-clad hills. 
Listen to the drowsy chirping all around, in grove 
and hedgerow and grassy meadow. You cannot 
call these sounds defined notes ; they are as the 
muffled tones from the instruments of musicians 
who are preparing for some harmonious burst of 
orchestral music. And soon grove shall join with 
glade, and breezy down shall answer sunny lea, 
till all Nature is jubilant with the songs of the 
feathered choir. 

Now we have reached the old mill, and have 
outrun the sun. What a glorious stretch of dale 


and hill, of woodland and stream, lying beneath 
and beyond, with the background of mountains 
in the far distance! The immense scope of 
scenery beneath us is not the only feature 
worthy of view. Have you ever seen Nature in 
such a new and marvellous aspect, my friend? 
See how the night mists are rising from off the 
plains. Yonder is a dense bank, white as snow, 
stretching for leagues, like a silent, enchanted 
sea, the tops of the hills peering through, like 
emerald islands in an ocean smoother than glass 
and whiter than pearl. 

But, look, yon bars of ashen-grey clouds behind 
the far-off mountains seem to be: kindling into 
a strange light. They are now amber, yet ere we 
can firmly fix our eyes upon them they have 
assumed a crimson tint, and now there is a 
mingling of colours, and those filmy bars have 
become iridescent, and seem to pulsate in all the 
hues of the rainbow. And now, from behind yon 
horn on the scraggy mountain-top, comes the sun 
himself, one burnished glory. Already the shadows 
shorten, and the mists in the far-off gorges wind 
about in strange convolutions of dark brown and 
opal. Higher the sun rises, and every pinnacle is 
bathed in fire, while each dint on the green slopes, 
and all the valleys beneath, lie bathed in the fresh 
lustre of a new morn. Yon distant background 
now looks like the Delectable Mountains, or the 
Golden Hills that lead to the City of God. 

What a change is brought avout even beneath 
us andaround. The filmy vapours are all passing 
away, and now we see the brooks and rivers 
winding like silver threads by meadow, thorp, 
and town. And now comes the morning wind in 
one strong, steady rush, and all the world is 
awake for a new day. As we descend our ears 
will be filled with the melody of grove and dell; 
perchance, too, we may hear the hum of the first 
vagrant bee astir on its mission of labour and 
love. There, now, my friend, is the human 
element in the landscape, the wreaths of blue 
smoke gently curling above the thatched roofs. 
What would a hamlet be without its glowing 
firesides?—as lifeless as a body without a soul. 
And, as we slowly descend from such a lofty 
watch-tower, can our heart fail to render grateful 
praise to our Father for granting us the glory of 
such a marvellous morning vision? 

One could sit here for hours in a delectable 
trance, amidst gleaming flowers, bubbling runnels, 
and singing birds ; but the world waits for us. 
We will saunter towards the village by way of the 
Bishop’s Wood, which is as near an approach to 
the forest primeval as we have for miles around. 
Ah! there, now, we have our reward. What a 
charming glade amidst the solemn shadows of the 
trees! In the quiet, glassy pool is mirrored the 
dappled autumn-morning sky, while the gentle 
fawns recline by tufts of gorse, or gleam in silent 
flight past the fading foxglove and feathery fern. 
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We have seen a glory this morning which we 
shall not readily forget. But there are self- 
sacrifice and sorrow, as well as joy, in life. That 
was a selfish wish of Peter’s when he desired to 
dwell alway on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The Saviour knew better. He saw the judgment- 
hall of Pilate ; and that dark spot in Gethsemane, 
overshadowed by the thick branches of the olives 
from the bright beams of the full Syrian moon; 
and also that lurid red from a blood-red sun peering 
through deep darkness on that Divine One, Who 
was dying that a world might live. He saw all 
this, and knew that all had to be accomplished 
ere His feet would part from the green slopes of 
Olivet, and He would be received up before the 
eyes of those men of Galilee, who would gaze 
with rapt wonder and awe into that glorified blue 
of heaven ! 

3ut we have our dawns and sunrises, my friend, 
in the moral world, and in social life, as well as 
in the natural world. We have often had dark 
hours of sorrow, when we thought of neglected 
duties, of broken vows, of sins committed in the 
very face of light and mercy and grace. Instead 
of keeping the King’s highway, we have often 
wandered into paths of sin, and even have fallen 
asleep in bowers of indolence and ease. Then 
came the thick darkness, and we could only be 
awakened by God’s thunderings and lightnings. 
3ut prayer and faith have ever brought a dawn, 
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and what an assuring power has that glorious 
sunrise over the soul ! 

Then we have sometimes sorrow for those dead 
ones who have gone before us. But God does 
not mean that we should sit for ever in the 
shadows for them. They are wealthier now in 
glory than we. If we are the poorer here, we are 
richer yonder. I am old now, as you know, but 
I am not guilty of moping over “lost hopes,” 
“the light of other days,” and all that kind of 
nonsense. If I do look back, I have certainly 
cause to lament the many opportunities I have 
missed of doing good. I can recall thousands of 
blessings I have received undeservedly, and I 
have had occasion to praise my Heavenly Father 
most of all for some of what seemed my deepest 
sorrows. 

Let us not sit in the shadows, my friend, but 
ever be hopeful of a new dawn and a bright sun- 
rise. Let us be great in obedience and revereuce, 
remembering that there is no daily action so 
trivial but what we can honour God in asking 
His guidance thereon, or dishonour Him by 
taking it into our own hands. Above all, let us 
endeavour to make our presence act as sunrise 
wherever we may go. If we do so, we shall be, 
in a faint measure, of the same kindred as 

“Those great spirits who went down like suns, 


And left upon the mountain-tops of Death 
A light that made them lovely.” 





THE 
A STORY IN 
CHAPTER III.—THE “‘ TURTY” BED’S MISSION. 
OW Fairy Nell’s nasturtiums flour- 
ished! Already they had twined 


lovingly into the 
crevices of the ragged rock, and 





themselves 


turned the desolate spot into a 
garden. Its very roughnesses 
they had made use of as aids 
to growth The 
tangled grasses had acted as 
> nurses and guides to the first 
~ fragile tendrils, the heaps of débris as 
a carpets, whereon to spread their dewy 
leaves and golden flowers, the thorny 

branches they had seized on as so many friendly 
ladders to help them in their progress up the 
shelving cliff, and now they hung from it, and 
peeped down at their birth-places, in long grace- 
ful wreaths of luxuriant 


blossoms. 


and beauty. 
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leafage, and gorgeous 


They were lying steeped in dew, one lovely sum- 
mer morning, 


The clustering leaves were trembling 
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in the fragrant breeze ; the quivering beams of very 
early dawn were toying with their radiant flowers 
and half-opened buds, when a man came striding 
down one of the narrow paths which led down to the 
sea through the children’s playground. 

Mark Venery it was, who, finding himself unable 
to sleep, had sought the quieting influence of the life- 
giving breeze, to soothe and strengthen him for the 
He lifted his hat, baring 
his brow to the fanning breeze, as he paused at length 
close to Nell’s nasturtiums, and seated himself in an 
angle of the over-hanging crag. 

He was weary, and sick, and sad! He had come 
among these men with a heart burning with zeal for 
his Master’s service, with an enthusiastic longing to 
feed the perishing souls of his fellows. 

He had devoted his time, his talents, his energy, 


conflict of the opening day. 


freely—ungrudgingly to their service, and in return, 
they had mocked his earnestness, and despised his 
appeals. He could see no results of his work ; like 
the apostle fishermen of old, he “Shad toiled all night 
and taken nothing.” 


Since little Nell’s peaceful death, another and yet 
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another of the souls committed to his care, had 
passed away swiftly, suddenly, to “the land which 
is very far off.” What had he done for them? What 
account could he give of his stewardship ? 

Had he been a faithless shepherd? Was God 
turning His Face from him in displeasure? Ought 
he to give up the trust, humbly though sadly, to 


had come deliberately ; the first was flushed with 
the heat of severe mental conflict ; the second was 
devoured by the flame of an accusing conscience, 
and the loathsome fumes of recent intoxication. He 
was sober now, but the horrid demon of drink had 
left its degrading stamp in the bleared and bloodshot 
eyes, the haggard cheeks, the parched lips, and the 

















see 


some other more fitted for the charge? Oh, for some 
sign of what he ought to do! 

But hark! Again the measured tramp of heavy 
footsteps over the crackling cinders! Nearer and 
nearer they came, and Mark Venery drew back 
further into the sheltering hollow. 

Another man had risen from a sleepless bed, and 
was seeking ease for his fevered brain in the cool 
air of dawn, Like Mr. Venery, he had bent his 
steps towards the children’s playground ; like him, 
his thoughts were gloomy and oppressed, but 
here all similarity ended. For the one was the 
humble servant of the Great King, the other was 
the wretched slave of his own evil passions ; the 
one had wandered accidentally to the spot, the other 


Do you know who sowed these?’ ”’— p. 625, 


trembling hands. He had gone astray, and had lost 
the confidence of his employer ; he had taken to hard 
drink, and had fallen lower in his disgrace ; poverty 
and misery had entered his home, and starvation 
stared him in the face. 

He made his way straight to the spot where the 
nasturtiums grew, stood looking at them almost 
stupidly for a few seconds ; he covered his face with 
his hands, and burst into a great and bitter cry. 
“Oh, Nell! little Nell! if thee hadst been here, it 
might ’a bin different!” Then he passed on with 
hasty strides to the edge of the gloomy pit, and stood 
irresolutely on the brink. 

Oh, good and evil spirits, fighting for the mastery, 
struggling for this poor wretch’s soul! What was 
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in his thoughts? What was he about to do, as he 
stood peering into the dark chasm below ? 

None can tell; for Mr, Venery, darting forward, 
Jaid a firm hand upon his shoulder, 

“Brother, I have a message for you. A message 
of forgiveness from our God !” 

The man turned round on him with a fierce oath. 

“Who dares call me brother, and to prate to me 
of forgiveness ?” 

“T, Mark Venery !” “T tell 
you that the Father of us both sends me here to you 
now, to bid you turn away from your sin, for He is 


was the calm reply. 


waiting to be gracious !” 
“No! no! not to such as me,” returned the man, 
“T’m past all that; yer ’d 
best leave me ; there ’s none as can help me now.” 
But Mr. Venery drew him back to Nell’s nastur- 
tiums. 
“Do you know who sowed those ?” 
“T ought to do—seeing as it were my own little 


but in a softened voice. 


gal.” 

“Was the soil good soil ?” 

“Precious bad, I should say.” 

“So should I; yet look how they flourish, A 
little child was the sower, but it was God Who gave 
the He 
Brother, to-day God extends to you also pardon and 
love. He sends good seed through me, His servant, 
and if you will let it drop into your heart, He will 
I tell you once again, He 


increase ; was waiting to be gracious. 


give abundant increase. 
is waiting to be gracious.” 

Then, as if unwilling to force good grain into un- 
prepared soil, he continued, in an altered tone— 

“T am glad to have met with you, Blake. I saw 
your old master yesterday. I think you will find, if 
you go to him this morning, that he is willing to 
forgive the indiscretion of a clever workman ; only 
you must choose between him and the public, remem- 
ber that.” 

There was no answer; the man stood restlessly 
kicking the pebbles with his foot, and Mr. Venery 
was inclined to wonder whether these colliers were 
born altogether without hearts. 

He had made no mention of the hardness of his 
mediatorial task ; it did not seem to him worth while. 
But the man divined it, and with effort burst forth 
presently — 

“Ye’re a good man, Muster Ven’ry, and a bold, I 
don’t deserve your goodness ; I wur one of them as 
treated you shameful last night. We ’re a rough lot ; 
but if you'll tak’ my word on’t, there’s a mony 0’ 
they as is a mocking o’ yer with the mouth, as honours 
0 yer in their ’earts.” 

The sign had been Mr. 
Venery’s whole heart swelled in enthusiastic thank- 
He took Blake’s hand and held it in a 
friendly grasp. 


“ Thank 


atones for any past wrong ; 


5? 


answering granted, 


fulness, 


you! so honest a confession more than 


from henceforth let us 


trust one another, and work as fellow labourers for 
God. 


In the meantime, go and regain your master’s 
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esteem, and whenever evil habits hunt you down, 
and would fain slay you, remember little Nell’s 


nasturtiums, and their message of love.” 
* * ® * * * 

The scorching sun had passed its noonday prime. 
The coal district lay hot and glowering under its fervid 
rays; there was a blight in the sultry air, and 
thunder clouds were rising in the distant hills. A 
serpent-like train was hurrying by with its living 
freight, and in one of its compartments a woman, still 
quite young, but clothed in the heavy garb of recent 
widowhood, sat listening, half absently, to an ani- 
mated account of Nell’s turty bed. She had ex- 
claimed rapturously at so much beauty amidst sur- 
rounding desolation, and a girl opposite had entered 
eagerly into its history. 

“Mr. Venery often speaks of it,” she said, in con- 
clusion. “He tells us no one need doubt God's 
love as looks at them flowers, for they seem to say 
all the while—‘ God is waiting to be gracious,’ and 
that even a babe’s loving work may make a waste 
place glad.” 

She had 
taken the dreary scene as one typical of her own life, 


Her listener’s thoughts were busy. 


therefore she could but accept also the meaning and 
reproof of the lesson she had been taught ; and long 
after her companion left her, she pondered over the 
simple tale, and took it to her heart. 


CHAPTER IV.—AUTUMN AND HARVEST. 
Late autumn 
was heralding the swift approach of winter with 


soaking rains and chilly frosts. 


THE summer had passed and gone! 


The nasturtiums 


hung drearily from their once bright nestling 
nooks, in limp yellow festoons, with seared and 
golden leaves, as lifeless as the little form that 


planted them, But as with her, their work was done ; 
they had fulfilled their course with joy, and had left 
good fruit behind them. 

And the ripened ears of other seeds sown in tears, 
are being reaped with joy ; even the harvest of Mr. 
Venery’s self-denying devotion and anxious toil. 
Backed up by the steady support and influence of 
Blake, influence thrown now into the scale of good 
instead of evil, the barren places are becoming 
clothed. 

Not very fast, but surely; enough to prove that 
the seed he had sown was good seed, and that men’s 
hearts here, as everywhere, were good ground under 
a rugged surface, ready to tend nourishment and 
support to the tender plants of godliness and 
truth. 

Bully Jim had struggled hard with his wild nature, 
and Mr. Venery, finding old snares almost too much 
for the boy’s excitable nature, and noticing his love 
for flowers, had sueceeded in obtaining a berth for 
him as under gardener in his old home, and Jim set 
off gladly and hopefully, with some of his beloved 
turty seeds in his pocket. 


Over “ Fairy Nell’s” last resting-place, is a simple 
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white stone erected by Mr. Venery in grateful recog- 
nition of her quiet mission. 

Underneath the brief record of her age and death, 
is an exquisitely carved wreath of nasturtiums, 
Over it is the inscription :— 

* And Jesus called a little child to Him, and set him in 
the midst of them.” 


Under it are the words :— 
‘*She hath done what she could.” 
~ * * * * - 

And far away in the great metropolis, an earnest 
minded, single-hearted woman, is cultivating her 
turty beds ; one of a loving, faithful band. 

But ever and anon, in the quiet hush of her own 
chamber, amidst the busy round of a devoted life, she 
looks back gratefully to her journey past the mines, 
and thanks God for the remembrance of the brilliant 
blossoms amongst the hills. 

* * * * * * 

And. now before we lay aside the simple story of 
Fairy Nell’s “ turty bed,” let us pause and examine 
our own. For such an one, or at least a something 
answering to it, we certainly each one of us ought 
to have; and the more carefully we sow and tend it, 
the earlier we begin, the better it will be for us in 
the end. 

Few of us have seeds given to us alike! None 
can decide even for his dearest friend what those 
entrusted to his care shall be. All are equally good 
in their way. All will grow up “ furty ” plants, and 
help to make the world brighter, happier, more 
beautiful than it was before ; only we must be care- 
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ful that they are really God’s own gift, good seed 
such as we can conscientiously ask His blessing upon. 
And then He will not be long in showing us how 
and where to sow it. 

Let us sow anywhere, everywhere, where God 
calls us. In the dwellings of the rich; in our 
own homes, in the haunts of spiritual darkness 
and ignorance ; in the parched anl arid looking 
soil of misery and sin. Let us drop seeds of 
love in the dark, neglected courts of the busy 
city, where men and women lie groping in the 
gloom of poverty and despair, Let us strengthen 
by our sympathy, and win by our prayers. Let 
us scatter seeds of comfort among the sick, of en- 
couragement amongst the weary, of pity and help 
among the erring. Let us sow early and sow late; in 
all soils, and beside all waters. Ungrudgingly, per- 
severingly, humbly ; watering our seed carefully, 
tending it diligently ; and encouraging others to help 
us in our toil ; and then let us leave it in His Hand, 
Who alone can give the increase, and Who is waiting 
to be gracious. 

Above all, let us rescue the neglected children of 
our great cities. Let us snatch them from the 
haunts of immorality and sin, and guide them into 
paths of purity and love, that they may grow up to 
discern good from evil, to cultivate their “ turty 
beds,” and in the end to rise up and call us blessed. 

And let none of us grieve if others reap the fruit 
which we ourselves are not allowed even to see, for 
God knows; and we may trustfully wait for our 
reward—forasmuch as “ our labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.” C. A. 


DARKNESS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM. 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?”—PsaLM xlii. 5. 





AN’S deepest desire is after the 
Infinite. It is this which 
makes him love the shoreless 
sea and its sympathetic unrest ; 
and lift his eyes upward to the 
stars, at once to watch their 
splendour and to look behind 
them into depths not more pro- 
found than his own soul. 

It is in this that man’s greatness consists. It 
is not in the possession of reason, which a dog 
has, and a horse: but of that imagination of the 
Unbounded and that longing to satisfy a sateless 
soul with the Vastest and the Holiest. 

And in this we find an intimation of his Immor- 
tality. The infinite of space has its counterpart 
to him in the Infinite of Time. He cannot con- 
ceive the end of anything; he cannot think of 
annihilation, And so when Wordsworth wrote of 











a village child who, though her brothers and 
sisters were asleep in the churchyard, yet thought 
of them as members still of her cottage home, 
the poet subjoined the wise explanation of her 
reasoning, and cried— 
“A little child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of death?” 

There is no such thought as absolute death in 
man’s broad intellect. He knows not the thing 
Death. His dying is but a stupendous change, a 
passing onward in his immortality. 

But such suggestions—perhaps the brightest 
possessions of our human heritage—exist along- 
side of corresponding sorrow. It is not the sor- 
row of the body. Man’s sorrow is the sorrow of 
mind, and the yet deeper sorrow of soul. 

There are, indeed, some minds which have never 
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known the blessing of a doubt. They have been 
content to glide down the turbid stream of the 
world’s thought without an effort, except to avoid 
its counter-currents and their eddies. They have 
let others think for them, and sometimes feel for 
them. But vicarious thought and emotion are 
possible to the shallowest natares alone. The 
profoundest natures sorrow the most profoundly. 
It was because Jesus was the greatest that His 
suffering was the keenest—‘“ Behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” 

But it is equally true that the same kind of 
life is most open to the highest and purest plea- 
sures. The heart that pulses in the noble rap- 
tures of the third heaven, is delicately and finely 
made. And he who has been capable of such 
exaltation is alone capable of the corresponding 
depression, They who realise God’s presence 
the most, suffer in His absence the sharpest 
longing and the deepest gloom. 

Be the greatest, then: and learn on the one 
hand the brightest pleasures, but on the other the 
darkest and saddest sorrow. 

Let us understand, first, the symptoms of 
this spiritual sorrow. It is a condition of lone- 
liness. It has been often said that the friendless 
boy in the crowds of London is more lonely than 
the solitary hermit of the Egyptian desert. To 
see the face -* man is not society. To miss the 
face we long for is real solitude. And when once 
we have scanned the countenance of our Father, 
and read there each lineament of sympathy and 
affection, and then have lost the sight, we feel 
what we cannot tell—the unutterable loneliness 
of heart and soul. We know what it is to stand 
beside the little mound of fresh turf, beneath the 
sacred shadow of the church tower, and hold, or 
try to hold, communion with the dead. This 
explains but does not measure the loneliness 
of a soul that has lost the touch of God. 

The passionate singer of the emotional East 
betakes himself to tears. In his own. strong 
figure, they become his meat day and night. 
Under the stronger and sterner life of the West, 
the eyelid may be dry while the depression is as 
great ; but in both East and West, the depression 
is increased and aggravated by the exultation of 
the world. When a good man falls, there is ever 
some one to applaud his own shrewd anticipation 
of collapse. ‘I told youso,” is the deeply satisfied 
comment. “It is always thus with professors; he 
was too good to mix with us, and now And 
there are others who step beyond the pale of this 
chilly “Christian” region to utter their doubt 
upon God’s care, and even upon His existence. 
There is an ever-hissing “ Where ?” in the helpless 
sinner’s ear—a Job’s wife among humanity to 
exclaim, “Curse God, and have done with Him.” 

Then comes another phase.* It is the recol- 





I take the reading of the Authorised Version, 


favourite sin which we refuse to relinquish. 
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lection of better things. “There wasa time when 
I felt no loneliness from either God or man, | 
was one with the crowd in common sympathy or 
in religious joy. I went with them to the House 
of God, I kept holyday as they did, and with 
them I lifted up my voice with praise.” So said 
the Jew, and you may stand sometimes beside a 
Christian and listen to a similar tale:—‘“T used to 
love,” he will tell you, “the Sunday and the House 
of God. My heart bounded as I sang lustily— 
*“**Lord, I believe Thou hast prepared, 
Unworthy though I be, 
For me a blood-bought, free reward, 
A golden harp for me.’ 

“Tt was a fresh delight week after week to 
teach my class of children about the Saviour’s 
love and tenderness, or to visit my poor with 
some message that He had spoken to myself, and 
in the morning and at noonday and in the even- 
ing, my own hours of prayer were swallow-flights 
to paradise. But the glory has departed. The 
door is no longer open in heaven, and | am deso- 
late. Oh, happy, happy Past, art thon gone from 
me for ever?” 

Very often, too, this is a time of worldly 
disaster. The waves and billows of affliction and 
outrageous fortune sweep over the man. Friends 
misunderstand and hold aloof, and are perhaps 


estranged. Business affairs are neglected, and go 
astray. For the whole being is unmanned. There 


is not the spirit within him to work well. What 
was a rich pleasure before is a burdensome duty 
now. The day’s beginning is without freshness, 
and its close without peace. Life is awry. 

Let us see the causes which produce all this. 
I know of three which sometimes attack the 
soul in combination, sometimes separately. The 
first is a downfall into sin—such as David’s was, 
and such as St. Peter’s—a defeat under sudden 
temptation, which assaults the weak place of our 
our defences. The most wary sometimes sleeps, 
and the stoutest is sometimes tired, and earthly 
sorrow and stroke beat down the hearts of the 
most true, until David implores under the ebon 
wing of Death, and St. Peter rushes into the 
restless and dismal night. The consciousness of 
such a fall clouds the entire life from verge to 
verge. There is estrangement from friends and 
alienation from society: the conscience-burdened 
sinner feels himself a pariah. 

The second cause is the cherishing of some 
It is 
not, perhaps, any gross or iniquitous habit, nor 
does it directly violate any commandment of the 
Ten. No one but ourselves perceives it, and to 
all the world our spiritual life is one of halcyon 
calm. It is the calmness of stagnation. The 
spiritual ocean lies around us as it sometimes 
does in the centre of the cyclone, an oily, motion- 
less, and lifeless thing. The heavens burn with- 
out a cloud, but the sunshine brightens us not ; 
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the lull is perilous, the gleam is nothing gladder 
than gloom. The heart is shrouded, the con- 
science beats like a weighted breast, the soul is 
broken away from the massive unity of God, and 
lies a worthless and unhonoured fragment upon 
the earthly strand below. 

Here is another cause, and it is not always ad- 
mitted to the account. I knewa clergyman once 
who was lying in a protracted and dangerous ill- 
ness, Which reduced his strength to its last shred. 
He was one of deep spiritual experience, and the 
brightest spiritual life, but the weakness of body 
had carried to him an equivalent weakness of 
soul, God had disappeared : He stood away in 
the distance surrounded by clouds, and the spirit 
sought, as in anightmare, to touch and find Him, 
and could not. The years of the right hand of 
the Most High were a vague and empty memory, 
and neither did they bring, nor did the distressful 
present permit, any peace or happiness to his 
soul. The cause was physical weakness, and with 
returning strength returned the joy of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Habits of life produce the same depression. 
! knew a worker who was accustomed to sit 
within her narrow room in a poor street, and 
stitch wearily from morning till night with no 
respite and no exercise. And she appealed to me 
for direction and help towards the peace she had 
known once and had lost. I knew another whose 
life was one of long work and difficult, and his con- 
stitution too lightly and delicately strung for the 
wear of a hard world. In earlier days he had 
felt rapturous enjoyment in spiritual life and 
work. He had leaned as consciously upon his 
Saviour’s arms as a child upon its mother’s, and 
his hours of prayer were the most welcome and 
happy of all the day. Bodily weakness followed, 
the vision disappeared, and spiritual emotion 
became a wreck. ‘The difficulty with such cases 
is the natural tendency to brood over their mis- 
fortune, and to seek as remedy the very medicine 
which makes the evil worse. For them excited 
gatherings, emotional sermons, — tear-sprinkled 
self-examinations, only aggravate their distress. 
In widely different methods must they seek 
relief. 

Let us see, then, what the Psalmist did. In the 
first place he thinks of God, and thinks of Him be- 
cause of his trouble. ‘* My soul is cast down with- 
in me, therefore will I remember Thee.” And he 
associates God with the happiness he has experi- 
enced, and with the very places where this happiness 
was revealed. In other words, the past is God’s 
book, which he reads, and the actions of this life 
are events which God has worked in places which 
He has consecrated and made instinct with mes- 
sages of faith and peace. In our days we have 
even brighter records and more inspiring memories. 
We have Jesus Christ, the proof and pledge of the 
Father’s constancy ; and we have a manifested 
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Spirit-life, the sacramental promise of a coming 
immortality. What Jesus has done for me, and 
what my experience of His life has been, is enough 
to disperse the gloom of the past and make me 
bold and strong for all that lies before. 

Then the Psalmist rises to Hope. It is only 
hope, not faith, There is no eagle eye as yet, 
which can look undaunted into the eye of God, 
And yet hope is one of the strongest factors in 
life. It is a mother’s hope for her child that 
makes her cling to remedy and cnre when the 
fever rages and the strength decays. It is the 
youth’s hope which urges him to the forest and 
the prairie to work his life-work and build up 
his life-fortune. For, after all, Hope is the oft. 
spring of secluded Faith. Faith lies behind : coy 
and unconfident, she blushes to reveal herself as 
yet. But there is no Hope for man until he be- 
lieves, and his first great hope arises out of belief 
in the permanent existence of good. There is 
good somewhere: God lives! Let man be silent 
while the spirit feasts upon that unshaken fact, 
“O my soul, hope thou in God.” 

When Hope is thus realised, the Psalmist 
goes back at once to the hiding-place of Faith, 
He finds there spiritual blessing, spiritual joy, 
and spiritual intercourse. He sees loving-kind- 
ness, he hears songs and prayer. He appropriates 
all to Himself. 

“Jesus, my heart's dear refuge, 
Jesus has died for me.” 

Thus all is laid at the feet of Him who is 
growing visible again. The tears bedew no 
longer the thankless earth, and the hair is no 
longer torn in useless remorse. ‘They are upon 
and around the feet of a waiting, sympathetic 
Saviour: they are the offering upon His altar, 
and He accepts at once the priestess and the 
sacrifice, 

Yes, it is by these steps that we walk back 
into the region of light ; by the contemplation of 
what God is, and what He does, by the hope that 

“Somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill,” 
and by the confidence—weak at first as an infant’s 
hand—that this good and its mighty Author will 
visit us, will feast in our house, will call us by 
our own name, and will assure us that we are 
again among the blest. 

Thus from the dust of our downfall, from the 
closet secret of cherished sin, and from bodies 
worn with weakness and work, but sealed for im- 
mortality, we go forth chanting as best we can the 
Psalmist’s words, “Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul? And why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise 
Him who is the health of my countenance, and 
my God.” Think of God, hope in God, bring thy 
sorrow and thine anxiety to His throne, and then 
Trust and Wait. 
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TEACHING 


IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 


HETHER the iajority will 
agree with me I do not 
know, but to me it has 
always appeared that Sun- 
day-school teaching is one 
of the noblest of arts. It 
is the one which offers the 
highest results for patient, 
skilful labour, and it is 
dedicated to the Most 
High; its rewards, also, 
are infinitely beyond those 
which come in the form of 

earthly fame or riches. It has, too, greater diffi 
culties than any other art, for it has to deal with 
the most complex and uncertain of materials— 
the human mind and soul—just at the period 
when they are most difficult of manipulation. 

The ‘impressibility” of children is often 
spoken and written of, and to those who have 
not personally undertaken the teacher’s work and 
closely tested it afterwards, this quality appears to 
be of immense advantage. In actual practice, it is 
much the opposite, except with care little short of 
marvellous, for children often jump to most 
erroneous conclusions, and an error once lodged 
in their minds seems to enter so thoroughly as 
to be almost ineradicable. Again, the under- 
standing in childhood and youth is but slightly 
developed, and the mind has but a small store of 
accumulated knowledge—two serious drawbacks, 
which the preacher hasnot tocombat, inthe majority 
of his hearers at least. Add to these ditticulties, 
and to many others which are known to the 
practised teacher, those which exist in that teacher 
himself——imperfect education, inability to secure 
good books for study, carelessness, and many other 
defects—and the weight of the work is apparent. 

Equally apparent is the need for utilising every 
means which can be found for lightening the bur- 
den, Among these, and by far the most effective, 
to my mind, is the use of the blackboard in 
teaching from the desk, or in the class-room, or of 
the slate in class-teaching in the  veneral 
school. It is also a means that is within the 
reach of every one, although its development 
in use is only limited by the capacity of the teacher. 
Among its most prominent advantagesare the facts 
that it gives the eyes of the scholars something to 
do, and secures their continued attention, while it 
compels the teacherto prepare his lesson thoroughly, 
to know beforehand what he intends to teach, and 
to compress his teaching within whatever time is 
ulotted to him. Before going further into these 
Inatters, however, the system in its easiest and 
probably most useful form had better be explained. 





This will be best done by giving one or two 
specimen outlines—not model outlines, because 
they can certainly be improved on to an almost 
unlimited extent. Take first a lesson on St. 
Paul at Athens, Acts xvii. 16 to 34, which gives 
the most simple outline. The having 
been read—after an intimation that the scholars 
will be questioned upon it—the teacher takes up 
his slate, and having elicited from his pupils the 
names of the person and place about whom and 
which the lesson is, he writes it down in the pre- 
sence of the class, whose eyes will follow closely 
the formation of every letter, so that it appears 
in the following form :— 


lesson 





St. PAUL at 


OAa2miAar> 











The arrival of the Apostle at the scene of work 
may be briefly referred to, or if the lesson is one 
of a series, questions may be asked upon what has 
gone before, then the first line may be filled up and 
made to read, “An idolatrous city.” Without 
going in detail through the various lines, each one 
of which will be eagerly looked for, and may be 
questioned out and explained, as the case may re- 
quire, the slate as it will appear at the close of the 
lesson will be as follows :— 





St. PAUL at 
An idolatrous city 
T he rival philosophers 
H earing Paul 
E xcellent arguments 
N umbers mocked 


S ome believed 











The lines show the teaching which may be given 
upon them without further comment. The next 
outline is somewhat different, but is a useful 
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indication of possible forms, when the opportunity 
serves, to break the monotony of the more simple 
and more generniiy useful style previously given, 
It is upon “ Receiving and Rejecting the truth,” 
as illustrated by the Jews of Thessalonica and 
of Berea. he lesson is Acts xvii. 1 to 15; the 
text for the day being 1 Thess. v. 21. In this 
instance the slate, when the lesson is completed, 
would have this appearance :— 











T 


BEREANS ECEIVED 
JEWS EJECTED 


U 
+ 
H 


prove ALE. THINGS 


HO'.D FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD. 











This would be started with the words, ‘ Prove 
all things,” one of the striking features of the 
lesson being the searching of tle Scriptures, From 
that point either the bottom :ine may be taken 
or the centre of the cross, the word “ Truth.” 
Indeed, the details may be taken in almost any 
way, so far as concerns which particular part 
comes first or last, but, however it is taken, it 
cannot fail to teach the truth of the cross, which 
was St. Paul’s great text, and that the Berea.s 
inquired into and received the truth, while tle 
Thessalonians rejected it. It applies, too, the 
lesson that the Bereans were themselves received 
while the Jews were rejected. 

These are but specimens; but theyare specimens 
which have been used and found of advantage, 
and that not only among young children but 
among elder scholars also. Especially is the 
latter statement verified, if the klackboard is 
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used on what is in some schools called “Review 
Day.” 

The main difficulty to be met is the preparation 
of the outline. Whatever form it assumes, it must 
convey the details of the lesson, if it is to be of 
its full benefit. Hence it is no use going into the 
class without thorough preparation and definite 
aims, or to go trusting to previously acquired 
knowledge to make up for want of special study. 
To taat extent, then, the adoption of the plan would 
be a distinct gain to the teachers themselves and 
to the churches with which they are connected, as 
well as to the scholars. 

The outline must also be written in a clear 
and legible hand. To avoid any danger in that 
respect it is best to print the letters in the 
plainest style, and this will be found the easiest 
for the teacher, and, with a little practice, almost 
as quick as ordinary writing. Another great 
advantage of the slate, is the ready means it 
furnishes of explaining any diflicult matter by 
means of a diagram, or of sketching an outline 
map and so conveying an accurate idea of geo- 
graphical position. In the direction of sketch- 
ing, indeed, the utility of the slate would be 
inexhaustible. 

It is not, however, given to every teacher to 
have a natural or acquired talent for drawing, 
therefore that branch is not of universal interest, 
and need not be dwelt upon. But every teacher 
can write, every teacher can comprehend the lesson 
he has to teach, and can give an abstract of it in 
writing, if he will take the trouble; and if once 
the plan is begun it will never be given up. Sun- 
day-school work with it becomes an inspiration. 
At the conclusion of the lesson, if the slate is put 
away the class will be able to repeat the subject 
of the lesson and the lines of which its outline has 
been formed, and if the latter has been designed 
with care and dwelt upon with judgment, the 
children will be found to have a good idea of the 
main points, and of very many of the details. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERLY, AUTHOR OF “THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAYS,” ETC. 


X.—TEMPERANCE. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”-- 
GALATIANS v. 22, 23. 


c— °c of oe 
1 OD’S gifts to us are manifold, 
UX - As countless as the sand ; 
x 
Oh may we ever seek to hold 
Each one at His command ! 


If all our days be glad and bright, 
If health and wealth be given, 
Oh may we guard thém all aright, 


As precious trusts from heaven ! 





May we avoid each selfish end, 
All luxury and greed, 

That we may have the more to spend 
For those that are in need ! 


And may we show our gratitude 
Te God the Giver thus : 
By temperate use of all the good 
That He has given us ! 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 



















BY THE 


4aOU don’t love me, Mary, that’s 
the simple truth of the matter. 
If you did you would come with 
me. Canada is not so far away, 
and three years, even in Mani- 
toba, will soon pass.” 

“ Yes, Jack,” Mary Meredith 
replied with a smile, “ especially 
if you are very busy, and your work 
and the country are both new. You 
would have no time to devote to a wife. 
Better, far better, wait till you return ; 
then when your ship comes home——” 

“There will be no Mary Meredith 
for me,” Jack Copely said, gloomily. 
“T see it all, Mary. You are tired of me, 
and no wonder ; I have been a good- 
for-nothing fellow all my life, but I 
hoped somehow that you were going to make a better 
man of I have been less of a dreamer and 
more of a worker ever since you said you cared 


me, 


about me, and promised to be my wife ; even uncle 
has seen that, or he would not send me out to Canada 
on this business; but you don’t trust me, do you?” 

“ Of course I do, Jack. Every one trusts you but 
yourself, [ think,” Mary replied, with a sudden light 
in her soft eyes. 

“ Then why do you not come with me?” he asked, 
looking into her face earnestly. ‘“ Tell me the truth, 
Mary !” 

“ Because I think it better you should go alone, 
Jack ; it will make you stronger and more self-reliant, 
and it will give you an object to work for, live for, 
hope for, out there, if you know there is some one 
waiting for you here, counting the days and hours till 
you return. Besides, Jack, look at the practical side ; 
it would cost you all your money to keep us both out 
there, pay our travelling expenses, provide a house, 
and other things; while if you go alone, Mr. Ley says 
you can camp at the works and be fairly comfortable. 
Then when you return you will have saved enough 
to furnish the cottage. Believe me, dear, it’s better 
every way that you should go alone. It’s your uncle’s 
wish, and you know it is father’s.” 

“And yours too. Well, so be it, Mary ; you reason 
well. 
way, and it will be a relief to you all when I am 


I dare say I am more or less in every one’s 


banished ; and yet if you knew how I love it,” and 
he glanced wistfully round, “every tree and flower 
in Baybend, every rock and sand-hill, the grey 
lighthouse, the ugly sea-wall, even the flat, dull sea, 


has a beauty of its own. I love the place, Mary, 


and I think it will break my heart to leave it—and 
you!” 

“ Nonsense, Jack! hearts should be made of sterner 
stuff. 


It is just because I know you love this dear, 


MARK LEY’S 





SACRIFICE. 


AUTHOR OF “TOO DEARLY BOUGHT,” ETC. 


dull, quaint old place, with its restful, monotonous, 
pathetic beauty, that J want you to leave it for a 
time, in order that we may live here always. If 
father gives us the cottage, and your uncle gives you 
the situation of manager at the works, and you save 
enough money to start comfortably, there’s nothing 
to hinder us from living happily here ever after. 
Now let us go back. Father will be wondering if 
Tam lost. Why, look at the time; we must have 
been sitting here for hours!” 

“Perhaps we have, but we may never sit here 
again, Mary. In one little week my ship will be 
passing out yonder. You will stand on the pier, 
perhaps, and watch her white sails, with the after- 
noon sun shining as carelessly on them as if they 
were not wafting breaking, aching hearts away from 
home, and love, and country. But why should I 
Cousin Mark will be here to comfort you. 
He will be willing enough to dry your tears, Mary; 
and Ley Lodge is the prettiest place in Baybend. 
Michael Meredith would rather see his only daughter 
mistress there than trying to exemplify love in a 
cottage, within a stone’s throw of the forge where 
her husband, the poetic blacksmith, works all day. 
No, I am not blind. I see it all clearly. I know 
exactly how it will be when I am gone!” 

“No doubt, Jack, you see much farther into a mile- 
stone than anybody else,” Mary 
humouredly; “but don't you think, dear, that if you 
were to enjoy the present instead of worrying about 
the future it would be much pleasanter for both of 
us ?” 

““Much you care whether it is pleasant for me or 
not ! Once more, Mary, will you come with me to 
Canada?” 

“ You have had my answer twice, Jack. I tell you 
I think it best we should wait ; best for you and best 
for me. I-will be true, Jack, I pledge you my sacred 
troth, but I cannot go with you. All those who love 
My dear, cannot you 


‘eve ? 
grieve ? 


replied, good- 


us say it would be madness. 
trust me, cannot you stay in patience for a little 
while?” 

For answer Jack Copely shook her gentle, pleading 
hand from his arm, and turned away, striding hastily 
along the low sandy shore, till a sudden curve hid 
him from the tear-dimmed eyes of Mary Meredith. 

They had been lovers for more than two years, and 
it was their first serious disagreement, so that Mary 
felt it keenly. They might have fallen out often, 
only that she was so patient and gentle, so ready to 
smile instead of reply ; for Jack was at times fretful 
and exacting, but he had never before seriously 
opposed her, for he used to say Mary’s head was the 
But in the matter of going 
abroad he was unwilling to be guided by her, and 
In the 


wisdom-box for both. 


Mary resolute in refusing to accompany him. 
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first place they were poor. Jack Copely was the orphan 
nephew of John Ley, who owned a small estate in the 
neighbourhood, and iron-works in the village. He was 
a hard, stern, just man, who had little sympathy with 
the dreamy, sensitive lad whom his only sister left 
entirely dependent on him. He had been a blacksmith 
himself, and had apparently worked his way to ease 
and independence, if not affluence ; his only son, 
Mark, was a mere mechanic, working for wages with 
bare arms and erimy face in his father’s forge; and 
John Ley wished Jack Copely to work too, and tried 
very hard to convince him that there was nothing 
derogatory in honest labour. But Jack could not, 





workman out to take charge, and now he resolved Jack 


Copely should spend three years there under the eye 
of old Dunlop, and when he returned, if the accounts 
he received of his conduct were satisfactory, he would 
give him the post of manager at the Baybend works, 
and a sufficient income to marry on. If that arrange- 
ment did not please him, he might suit himself else- 
where. Jack was willing to go, but he wanted Mary 
to go with him, and Mary wisely saw that if she 
consented, his uncle’s design would be frustrated ; the 
discipline and the roughing he wanted to make a 
man of him would be missed if she went with him, 
But Jack attributed her refusal to quite another 





“She stood leaning with folded arms on the sea-wall.”—p. 633. 


or would not, see that “work is worship.” He preferred 
idleness, dreamy, listless ease, with a volume of poetry 
in his hand, or a pencil and note-book, and the con- 
sequence was, that his life at Ley Lodge was not a 
very happy one. Then he fell in love with pretty 
Mary Meredith, the daughter of the old Coastguard 
captain, who had only his pension and a little cot- 
tage at the end of the village, and when Jack asked 
his uncle’s consent to his engagement, old John Ley 
smiled grimly. It was so exactly in keeping with 
everything else Jack did. However, he offered no 
objections, and even gave his idle nephew a place in 
the works, where, if the salary was not very heavy, 
the labour was in proportion. But at the end of two 
years, Jack was no nearer being in a position to 
marry than at the beginning, and then it struck his 
uncle that the best thing to do with such a very 


erratic, idle young man, was to send him to a place 
where he would be compelled to work. He had 
started a forge on a large seale in one of the most 
flourishing settlements in Manitoba, had sent a skilled 





cause, and left her in anger. He knew that his cousin 
Mark loved Mary, and had meant to make her his wife 
—that it was for her he had toiled and saved; and Jack 
knew, without thinking very deeply of it, that Mary's 
engagement had been a terrible blow to his cousin. 

“ When I’m gone, of course he will persuade her to 
marry Mark,” he said to himself, bitterly. ‘‘ Of course 
that’s why they all want to get rid of me.” 

At that moment Mark Ley was walking up from 
the village in search of Mary Meredith. He was 
coming to say that he would use his influence with 
his father to allow Jack a sufticient income to marry 
on, and money to take his wife with him to Manitoba, 
if, indeed, Mary wished to go. 

Mark Ley and Mary were not very intimate. He 
was shy, reserved, almost sullen, people said. Be- 
sides, he worked very hard, and had little time for 
walks or talks, and ever since her engagement to his 
cousin Jack, Mark avoided her. Therefore when she 
saw him coming along the beach towards her, Mary 
felt a little surprised, and tried to wine away the 























traces of tears from her face. But Mark’s eyes were 
keen, even if his tongue was sometimes slow. He 
saw the signs of her unhappiness, and resolved more 
than ever to persuade his father to let Jack have 
his way. But somehow, a moment after, he found 
himself, in his rude, earnest way, passionately telling 
his own love. 

Mary listened in silent wonder, her face very pale, 
her eyes downeast. Was it possible that stern, re- 
served Mark Ley could love, and above all love her, 
and talk so to her, knowing she was engaged to his 
cousin Jack ? She could seareely understand it, and 
her face showed her amazement so plainly that she 
had no need to utter a word. 

“T made a mistake ; forgive me,” Mark said, hur- 
I thoueht, 


Jack overmuch, 


riedly, “and forget every word T’ve said. 
didn't 
eeing you didn’t want te go to Canada with him. 


perhaps, you care about 


Come, don’t fret, Mary ; there’s no harm done. T'll 
be none the worse friend for being your lover too, 
Give me your hand, Mary, and say you forgive me.” 

Mary looked upand smiled forgiveness through her 
tears. There was not much to pardon, after all, and 
he looked so humble and distressed that she could 
not refuse him her hand, and Mark lifted it gravely 
to his lips. Neither knew that Jack Copely was 
standing watching them; neither could divine the 
intense bitterness in the poor fellow’s heart as he 
turned away and hurried along the beach to the 
shelter of a friendly rock. 

“T knew it!” he eried ; “Twas sure of it. He 
always loved her, and she cares more about money 
than about me, Now, the sooner I go to Manitoba, 
the better, and there’s very little chance of my ever 
coming back.” 

That evening Jack Copely left Baybend without 
even calling to say good-bye to Mary. 
sail in the Superb at the end of a week. 
was taken. 


He was to 
His passage 
A large consignment of tools had already 
been sent on board; even his own trunks were packed 
and forwarded ; but no one knew anything of Jack's 
Old John Ley did not trouble himself. 
He thought his nephew was having a look round 
London, and would be on board at the proper time, 


whereabouts. 


so he sent his final instructions to the ship in the 
care of the captain. Mark saw that Jack’s personal 
belongings were safely forwarded, and on the evening 
before the day of sailing he resolved to go up to 
London and see the last of his cousin, and possibly 
bring home some loving word or message to Mary, 
Whose pale face and heavy eyes haunted him every 
time he caught sight of her; for Mark found it im- 
possible to influence his father with regard to Jack, 
Go to Canada he must, or else leave his uncle’s house 
and employment for ever. So without saying a word 
of his intentions, Mark packed a small valise and 
started for London, and early en the day of sailing 
he found Jack Copely on board, looking 30 cloomy 
and dejected, that his heart quite ached for him, 
though he was angry and indignant at his manuer of 


leaving Mary, But a few minutes’ earnest conver- 
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sation soon threw a new light on Jack’s conduct, and 
when, an hour after, they stood together on deck, 
and said good-bye, there was a new look on both 
their faces, a new light in both their eyes. 

* * . 7 * * 

A. still, warm, oppressive day was drawing to a 
close ; the sun had begun to drop swiftly towards the 
sea, When Mary Meredith quietly left the house and 
She 
daughter, and knew about the time it would take a 


walked towards the sea-wall. Was a sailor’s 
ship like the Superb to reach Baybend, and as she 
folded 


looked wistfully across the shining, quiet water, she 


leaned with arms over the high wall and 
felt almost certain that the vessel in the distance, a 
mere outline to other eyes, was the barque that was 


And they had 


parted in anger, that was the saddest part of it; at 


earrying her lover away from her. 


least, Jack was angry, cruel, and unkind ; he even did 
not return to say farewell. He would never return now, 
probably. Mary never knew how much she loved 
him till that moment ; and folding her shawl closer 
round her, she stood leaning with folded arms on the 
sea-wall till the twilight deepened and the white- 
sailed vessel beeame a mere speck on the horizon. 
Other 
curious women—but they did not approach Mary. 


watchers there were—some idle boys and 
They knew her sweetheart had sailed for Canada, and 
with a rude but genuine sympathy they held aloof. 
head 


There was nothing 


At last she turned aside, and with bowed 
turned her 


more to wait for; Jack’s ship had vanished in the 


face homewards. 
golden mist of the sunset, Jack himself would pro- 
bably never return to Baybend. Her heart was too 
heavy, and her eyes too dim to look round, She was 
too deeply engrossed with her thought to hear a 
footstep hurrying after her, and it was not till a 
hand was laid on her shoulder that she started and 
glanced up. 

“ Jack!” 
hands, “ Jack!” 

“Yes, Mary! Jack himself, come back to ask 
your forgiveness ; come back never to leave you 
Mary. My home 
Baybend are mine. My cousin Mark discovered that 
the money with which they were built belonged to 


she cried, standing still, with outstretched 


again, is here; the works in 


me. Even Ley Lodge is mine, but uncle can have 
it while he lives; and Mark is gone to Manitoba in 
my place. 
ously, and his fortune here was not the least thing 
You will, perhaps, 
never know the full extent of Mark’s sacrifice.” 

And Mary hid her blushing face on Jack’s shoulder 
and whispered softly that she thought she could 


He has behaved nobly, bravely, gener- 


he gave up to me to-day, Mary. 


guess, 

When old John Ley learned that his fraud and 
deceit were discovered, he confessed all, and after a 
short time he joined his son in Canada; and Jack 
and Mary are happily married and settled in Ley 
Lodse. And in his new home Mark has the con- 
solation of knowing that his sacrifice was nut made 


in vain H. 
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VI—WAITING 


IT is wonderful 
what a large part 
of our life is ab- 
sorbed even in 
the little ‘ wait- 
ings” which hap- 
pen every day! 
Wehaveall heard 
of the French 
lawyer who wrote 
the whole of an 
important work 
on jurisprudence 
during the min- 
utes, rarely 
numbering more 
than fifteen at a 
time, while he 
waited for his 
wife to join him 
for social occa- 
sions. We have 
ourselves known a busy lady, an active profes- 
sional woman, and the mother of a household, 
who kept her family provided with hand-knit 
stockings, the product of waste ‘‘odds and ends 
of time,” when, as she herself put it, “it would 
have been quite impossible to do anything else.” 

We question whether the superior richness of 
some lives is not entirely due to a faculty—largely 
capable of development—of utilising fragments 
of time, which others would allow to slip through 
their fingers. It is a common saying that busy 
people have most leisure. The man who receives 
most letters is the man who generally answers 
by return of post. When an Indian chief heard 
somebody excusing the non-performance of a 
certain duty on the score that “there was no 
time,” he wittily remarked, “I suppose each of 
us has all there is.” 

One peculiar trial besets most of the little 
inevitable daily waitings. They generally seem 
so unnecessary—nay, are quite unnecessary, 
so far as those who impose them are concerned. 
Committees should not wait for the member who 
is always late. Excursions should start without 
the loiterer who contrives to miss the appointed 
train. It is a habit which spreads with deadly 
rapidity. Busy people, who can be punctual 
only by pains and management, are apt to relax 
their efforts when they find they are always 
wasted by some idler. 

But even let us use our utmost vigilance, there 
will be still little waiting times. We must wait 
tor those whom we have no right to condemn or 
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criticise ; we must wait for the aged and infirm; we 
must wait for those whose time is not their own ; 
we must wait under accident or unpropitious 
event. 

It is always well to have some little bye-work 
for such seasons—something which we love to do, 
and which will therefore tend to keep us sweet 
and smooth, when otherwise we should be only too 
liable to fret and chafe. But the manner of too 
many of our waitings forbids our emulation of the 
example of the French lawyer, or the busy pro- 
fessional woman. We cannot write, or knit, or 
sew, or sketch, in other people’s rooms, in railway 
stations, or in the street. A book is a more 
manageable resource. We knew a doctor who 
made himself a splendid German scholar while 
driving in his carriage from patient to patient. 
But then his unoccupied intervals could be 
reckoned on. With most of us it is not so. 
Generally the time, place, and manner of our 
waitings are infinitely various. 

Different kinds of waiting must be taken each 
on its own merits. For waitings in our own 
house there should be certainly some resource 
which is our “ waiting work.” For other wait- 
ings there should be always the prompt question, 
“What can I do?” to be followed by the equally 
prompt execution of the decision, once it is ar- 
rived at. Often a conversation can be entered 
into with some other waiting one, and it is 
wonderful how soon a conversation may be made 
interesting and pertinent if we give our minds to 
that end, instead of to desultory chat. Often 
there is something to be observed and learned 
from our surroundings, and scarcely an observa- 
tion or a fact can be stored away in our minds 
but is sure to come out again some day, and 
to make itself useful in a way we cannot now 
dream of. 

Those constantly liable to waitings would do 
well to carry some tiny edition of a great book, 
and so to enjoy the highest companionship when 
they have no duty to any other companion. But 
we each have something which we carry with us 
everywhere, which is ready to occupy the most 
unexpected of intervals,‘ and which can make 
populous the blankest wall or waiting room. 
This is our own mind. If our moments of en- 
forced idleness were given to “the consideration 
of our ways,” we should be much wiser than we 
are, with that true wisdom which is knowledge 
of ourselves and of our duty. 

“Meditation” is a very real thing, though old- 
fashioned writers often insisted on it in a way 
which made it stilted and unreal. It is very 
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diferent from reverie, and from introspection 
too. We are not asked to think about our 
thoughts and to feel about our feelings. The 
Bible invites us to quite practical considera 
tions—‘‘ to consider that the Lord He is God, 
in the heaven above, and upon the earth be- 
neath; there is none else”; “to consider our 
latter end ;” ‘‘to consider what we have to do ;” 
“to consider the works of God ;” “to consider 
our ways.” If we know how to occupy waiting 
times thus, they will be to our souls as slumber 
is to our body, the true time of growth. 

But probably few who began to read this paper 
thought that we should have anything to say 
about the odd ten minutes and half-hour. And, 
indeed, we only did so on our way to our real 
subject, which is, the waiting times, not of our 
days, but of our lives. 

Waiting is the very hardest of tasks. There 
are lives beside whose months and years of wait- 
ing, the martyr’s stake, or a brief conflict with 
lions in the arena, would be almost easy. But all 
waiting is not worthy of admiration, or sympathy, 
or even pity; for some waiting is not waiting 
service, but waiting idleness. There is the waiting 
of those who watch for ‘‘dead men’s shoes,” and 
the waiting of others who dare not marry because 
the trousseau will not be up to the fashionable 
level, and the bride might have te dust her own 
rooms, or even to open her own hall-door. There 
are those who wait for something “to turn up,” 
and those who wait for a forgiveness they will not 
humble themselves to ask. These are not waiting 
according to the Lord’s will, but according to 
their own wilfulness, and the sooner they dis- 
continue their waiting, the better for them and 
for the world. 

But oh, there are other waitings of a very 
different kind. Think of those who at the outset 
of life, with hands willing to do whatsoever they 
can find, can find nothing, until they are tempted 
to feel that God ignores their existence, and has 
no place in the world for them. Think of those 
who wait to forgive, watching at the gate like the 
father in the Master’s parable, and gazing afar 
for the prodigal who does not arise and return. 
Think of those, the desire of whose eyes is cut, 
down beside them in the days of their youth, and 
to whom, despite health, and gifts, and graces, all 
life becomes only a waiting for “the e’en that 
brings a’ hame.” Think of those who know that 
death is already entered into their house of life, 
and that day by day and hour by hour he is ex- 
tending his stealthy conquest, and that they have 
to face not a sudden stroke, but a long decay, so 
that their soul must confront an alliance with 
decrepitude and corruption, only to be typified by 
the antique torture which kept a living man 
chained down to a corpse. 

Let us accept these as facts which are in the 
life going on around us, and one or more of which 


“Your REASONABLE SERVICE.” 


may enter our own lives at any moment, if, in- 
deed, they are not there already. Let us take 
them one by one, and see what we can make 
out of them. 

[It is very trying indeed, not to know what or 
where one’s life work is to be—to feel as if one 
were a feather flying on the winds of circumstance, 
and not knowing where they may drift one. 
Nobody but those who have experienced 1t knows 
what it is when the daily advertisements of 
“Situations Vacant” have a strong personal in- 
terest, and the post brings nothing but announce- 
ments of failure and disappointment. The weary 
streets seem paved with iron, and the glaring 
heavens turned into brass, and there is a strong 
temptation to let the hardness and dryness enter 
into one’s very nature, and parch it into despair. 

The first thing is to remember that “in all 
labour there is profit,” and that the acquisition or 
practice of any little art is infinitely better than 
idleness. “The moving of the hands is whole- 
some for the heart.” In these objectless, aimless 
hours, let us try to do as nearly as possible what 
we would do if our life’s object stood clearly before 
us. This, at least, cannot drive it farther from us, 
and may even aid in its revelation and achievement. 
Nor should we be slow in offices of friendliness 
and sympathy towards the strange and often not 
very attractive people among whom our lot is 
generally cast at such times. 

Let us turn now to those who wait to forgive. 
That is an awful ordeal ; their trampled love lies 
at their feet, shame and pain are enthroned in the 
place of pride and joy, and the heart is filled with 
a hunger which nothing can satisfy but the 
softened word and chastened mood which a wil- 
ful wantonness withholds. Perhaps the heart- 
breaker is out of sight—at the other side of the 
world, or lost in the lanes of aj great city—any- 
where, nowhere. The heart stands still at 
a knock at the door; the face turns pale at the 
sight of an unexpected letter. But nobody ever 
comes, nothing ever happens. How is it borne? 
Well, we know— 

“There is a comfort in the strength of love 

Which makes a thing endurable which else 

Would break the heart.” 
There can come an angelic resolve not to add to 
the sin of the beloved by allowing him to injure 
us. For his very own sake we will not allow 
him to wreck our lives and starve our hearts. 
Instead of trying to stifle the longing love that 
seems only a useless pain, we may be thankful 
for it, as nerving our hands to do the work which 
is within our reach. If it helps to make us 
watchful, and tender, and kind, and hopeful, then 
its misery will change into a blessing. And if 
we are able to help others, it encourages our faith 
that others will be raised up to do the work 
which is beyond our own grasp. 

Above all, let us never lose heart or hope. 
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Our own love for the lost one, even when it is at 
its strongest and purest, typifies God’s love for 


him but faintly. We may taint at last, we may 
sometimes forget, but God can do neither. We 
may send forth frequent thoughts, and pour out 
loving pleadings to our dear one. But God ean 
and does surround him. The Divine messages are 
in the grass under his feet, in the sky over his 
head, aye, in his own thoughts—those secret better 
thoughts or “ repentings” which visit every breast. 
The Divine power is in every good man or woman 
or innocent child who come near Him. ‘ God 
knows the strangers in the joreign town.” And 
who knows but that while God is looking after 
our prodigal whom we cannot see, the sight of 
our own patience and faith, of ow constant 
“waiting to forgive,” may not inspire some other 
prodigal to return to his home and to the hearts 
that long for him? 

As for those who have passed the valley of the 
shadow of death early in their day, and to whom 
Death himself will now only restore life, they 
should be God’s most zealous and cheery servants. 
They have seen and known His best gifts of 
human love. Perhaps before they had it, they 
had doubts whether they would ever win it, but 
they saw it draw near and clear, even out of 
the mists of this confused existence. Having 
trusted God once, and found Him faithful and 
“creater than their hearts,” they have the 
best reason to trust Him again, for “experience 
worketh hope,” and thus, being set free from all 
personal doubtings and dismays, they, of all 
others, should have “the heart at leisure from 
itself, to soothe and sympathise.” 

They should feel that God has called them to 
the hardest and most honourable posts in His 
army. They, with their heart safely treasured in 
heaven, and one hand firmly upheld by the grasp 
of a glorified spirit, should be the leaders of His 
“forlorn hopes,” the upholders of His standard 
on His outposts. For them “the last enemy, 
which is Death,” is slain, with that truest slaying 
of an enemy which transforms him into a friend. 
They can only rejoice if inthe path of duty they 
meet with what, alas! turns many from the path 
of duty. Looking down into a grave, they have 
heard the resurrection voice behind them, and so 
henceforth they can bear to go down into the 
depths, to face the world’s dark problems, and to 
undertake its most disheartening tasks. 

It is they, perhaps, who can best carry strength 
and cheer to those whose life is one long waiting 
for the solution of the problem of their own 
existence, who are ever tempted to ask, “ Why did 
God make us outside the wide boundary of 
common human rights and pleasures? Why did 
He give us life only for deprivation and pain ?” 
For there are woes in the world ancient as the 
world itself, which lie very remote from most of 
our lives, out of sight and out of mind, till 


THE QUIVER. 








suddenly, at some unexpected turn of life’s path, 
they confront us, stinging us with the thought of 
our selfish forgetfulness in the past, and casting a 
new shadow on the world’s face for ever. Think of 
the pining victims of hereditary evil, of the secrets 
of incurable-hospitals, of leper-houses, and leper- 
islands, of mad-houses, where reason gleams at 
times, only to reveal horror. 

What should be the highest aim of all of us, 
but to give ourselves and all we are and have, to 
God? And those from whom He has taken all, 
can simply, by an entire and resolved submission 
to His will, make to Him a more complete gift 
than is in the power of others. Those are like 
the rich men at the Temple, giving what they 
will out of their abundance ; the hopeless  suf- 
ferers are as the poor widow who cast in her all. 

But they must be careful to remember that 
it is nobody’s part to give up more than God 
takes from them, because that is not to give it 
into a higher keeping, but to throw it away. 
What they have strength to do they must do, 
what they can possibly enjoy they must enjoy to 
the best of their ability. They must make their 
lives as mich as possible what all lives should be, 
so that, like the Apostle Paul, they might say to 
those who love them, “I would ye were altogether 
as | am—except these bonds.” 

If they are shut out from much human fel- 
lowship and love, they must remember that 
what of these is left to them is indeed pure 
gold tried in the fire, and if they cannot win 
new friends and form new ties, they may recol- 
lect that the thought of such as them—even 
though unknown—lies very near the hearts of 
the truest and grandest of men. They must 
remember that there is no way of serving God 
open to any man, but to do and bear His will, 
and that this is as free to them as to another. 
And they must not fear that because God calls 
them first to suffer, therefore He forbids them to 
do. Little do they know! I have heard one 
who had sat at the feet of the greatest religious 
teachers and the deepest thinkers of her day, de- 
clare that the strongest and most stirring inspira- 
tion her spirit ever received came from the lips of 
one who had just heard himself doomed to await 
and bear a living death of the most terrible and try- 
ing kind, and who simply said, “I am ready; | 
will be prepared. God sends us much to be con- 
quered, but nothing that need conquer us.’ ‘To 
such is given the cry which in all ages Jas 
reached hearts and inspired actions which would 
have been moved by no fainter note. 


“Though God slay me, yet will I trust in Tim.’ 


These are they who are in training to be kings 
and priests unto God, when the empires and 
hierarchies of earth shall be passed away. Let us 
all with reverent hearts pray for them, that they 
may be made worthy of their high vocation ! 











\ : HE golden sheaves are gleaming in the sun 
+ y On many a bristling stubble: the lank ¢rass 
<7* Has suffered all its brightest green to pass : 
La al . 

The leaves are losing all that summer won ; 


’ 


lhe blackberries are ripening one by one 


The hazel nuts are browning on the trees; 
While ’mid the clover-blossoms all the bees 
Are toiling from the dawn till set of sun, 





AUGUST. 


The wild duck’s brood persuade their timid 
wines 

To bear them buoyantly in loftier flights, 
And tickle swallows whirl in widened rings, 

And long fer other lands 

lights ; 

While every day the daylight swifter flies, 
And, beat by beat, the heart of summer die 


and new de- 


J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


THE TYNDALE STATUE. 

N July last year we gave our readers an illustration of 
the statue which it was proposed to erect in the 
Thames Embankment Gardens, London, to the 
memory of William Tyndale, the translator of the 
New Testament into English. Our engraving was 

made from the sculptor’s model, and we are now glad ;to 

be able to record the successful completion of the statue, 
and its unveiling by the venerable Earl of Shaftesbury 
on May 8th last, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
martyr’s birth. The total cost of the memorial was £2,400, 
the whole of which was subscribed before the erec- 
tion of the statue, on a tablet at the foot of which are 
inscribed the names of the corporate and otlier bodies who 
contributed £100 each towards the cost of the memorial. 

All readers of THE QUIVER will be glad to learn that the 

name of their magazine is inscribed on this tablet, and will 

be permanently connected with this truly national move- 
ment. Among the principal contributors of £100 are the 

British and Foreign Bible Society (with whom the scheme 

originated), the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (at 

both of which Tyndale studied), the town of Birmingham, 
the counties of Cheshire, Dorsetshire, Kent, and Lancashire, 
the Proprietors of THE QUIVER, the Court of Common 

Council of the City of London, ete., ete. All English- 

speaking Christians will hail with satisfaction the render- 

ing, after four hundred years, of this tribute to the 
memory of the man who first translated the New Testa- 
ment from the original to the English tongue. 





“GoD IS SO GOOD.” 

‘What first led you, dear, to give your heart and your 
life to God?” a lady asked of a bright young girl, actively 
engaged in Christian work, and very happy in the Lord. 
“Tt was you, Mrs. A.,” she answered.—* Why, my child,” 
answered the lady, much surprised, “I don’t remember 
ever having had an opportunity of speaking to you of 
heavenly things.”—‘‘ No, Mrs. A., but you showed them 
to me. Do you remember one day, five years ago, when 
I was still quite in the world, the Sunday school here was 
taken to the country, and some friends invited me to join 
the excursion? They were friends of yours, too, and they 
had told me of the great sorrow you had had just before— 
the loss of your two little children. Some of us were 
sitting under a shady tree, and in answer to something 
spoken of—I forget what—you said, ‘God is so good.’ I 
looked up, and saw by your face you meant it; and the 
reality of faith in God, and comfort in His love, so came 
liome to me, that my heart never again rested till I knew 
Him as my own Saviour and Friend.” We think this little 
incident is of practical value, as instancing the attractive 
power on those around us of our “ rejoicing in the Lord 
always "—even “ in tribulation.” 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

For thirty-seven years an auxiliary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has existed in South Africa,‘and we 
read in its last report that in thirty-three different town, 
and settlements branches of this auxiliary are flourishing. 
During last year (1883), in spite of extreme and widespread 
commercial depression, this work has prospered, and two 
new branches, in Uniondale and Pretoria, have been 
formed. In connection with the Cape Town Ladies’ Branch 
a Bible-woman, besides distributing, chiefly by sale, a large 
number of Bibles and Scripture portions, has visited, 
with much blessing, many homes in Cape Town and Mow- 
bray, and adjacent villages, and held a Bible-class for 
coloured young men, several of whom have been converted 
to God. The total issues of the auxiliary have been 247,332 
Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture portions in English, 
Dutch, and twenty-four other tongues of Kurope, Asia, and 
Africa, 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 

From a very humble beginning, fourteen years ago—q 
poor Louse in Lambeth, with a stable for a dining-room, 
and hay-loft for a dormitory—the Children’s Home, founded 
by Dr. Stephenson, has grown to its present dimensions, 
It now owns extensive premises close to Victoria Park, 
and consists of quite a number of houses, large workshops, 
and a good-sized chapel. But the plan has been, in its main 
features, unchanged from the beginning. Three principles 
have always ‘actuated Dr. Stephenson in this work. The 
training of the jchildren was to be religious and industrial, 
and their surroundings, as far as possible, homelike. These 
little ones are either orphans,'or driven into homelessness by 
parental ill-use and neglect, or rescued from homes worse 
than none. Among many touching cases, we are told of a 
poor little girl employed in selling evening papers, who was 
rescued from a street in which not one respectable womar 
lived, and who, on being questioned as to her knowledge 
of the Saviour, **’sposed He was some great gentleman ;” 
another little girl was saved from a cruel mother, who 
dragged the straw from under the child’s dead grand- 
mother, her own parent, and sold it for a penny for drink, 
The grandmother had been the child’s only friend. The 
children are distributed in separate houses, accommodating 
about twenty, with a “mother” and “sister” in charge, 
and the character of home is carefully maintained in each, 
The lesser advantage of this system is that gradual addition 
to the work is so easy, and the cost of the several houses 
comes within the amount which individuals or groups of 
friends feel at liberty to devote to this good cause. One 
house represents the interests of the young ladies at a well- 
known school; Sunday-school House is a memorial of the 
liberality of many humble friends, young and old. The 
boys are taught useful trades, and the girls as a rule trained 
for domestic service. There are branches of the Home in 
Lancashire, at Gravesend, Birmingham, in the Isle of 
Wight, and in Canada. Dr. Stephenson has lately written 
the story of this work, in a most interesting little record. 
He mentions that there are now 361 children in residence, 
and that 1,497 have been received since the beginning of the 
enterprise. 


THE MACALL MISSION IN CORSICA. 


Mr. Malan, the agent of this mission, is the only Pro- 
testant minister in Corsica ; his fellow-workers are Mrs. 
Whitty and Mr. J. Comte, whose time is divided between 
evangelistic work and colportage for the Bible Society. 
From each of these labourers cheering reports are received. 
The average attendance at the every-night meeting in.Mr. 
Malan’s Mission Hall, where French and Italian are 
alternately spoken, is fifty. His Bible reading twice a 
week is attended by eight or ten. There is much super- 
stition and infidelity to be encountered in Corsica. 
Parents who allow their children to attend the Mission 
Sunday-school are deprived of the benefit of the day- 
schools, which are in the hands of the Romish clergy. 
Several who attend the services have thrown off Popish 
superstitions, and among these are converts to Christ of 
whose sincerity there can be no question. Mr. Comte has 
sold as many Bibles in this island, whose people are very 
poor, as in most prosperous countries, and in his travels 
has come across peasants who remembered well what they 
had heard at Bastia meetings, and in many places he is 
heartily welcomed. Mrs. Whitty is regularly visiting, for 
Bible-reading, six households, where she is always eagerly 
awaited. “I wish I could hear those beautiful words 
every day,” a woman lately said to her. There are, no 
doubt, openings for more stations in Corsica, if the mis- 
sion funds permitted. 


HOMES OF REST FOR WORKING WOMEN. 
Since the publication of the article on the above subject 
in our May part, we have received from Mrs, Draper, of 
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Clinton House, Kenilworth, a communication to the effect 
that from family reasons she has been obliged to discon- 
tinue for the present the opening of her house to working 
women. We hope that the many applicants for Mrs. 
Draper’s hospitality who were disappointed have found 
their way to one of the other Homes mentioned in the 
article. 


THE ASHLEY MISSION AT BETHNAL GREEN. 


East and west, and south and north of the great metro- 
polis, in all the poorest and most densely populated districts, 
Christian and philanthropic agencies are at work doing 
their utmost to cope with the mass of poverty, ignorance, 
vice, andirreligion which darkens the largestand wealthiest 
city in the world. And among these agencies all praise 
be given to the Ashley Mission at Bethnal Green, which 
contrives so to lay out a few hundred pounds a year as to 
produce an amazing result. This Mission was founded by 
the late Hon, William Ashley, a son of the Ear] of Shaftes- 
bury, and, until his death in 1877, it was entirely supported 
by him. The district it embraces lies between the Hackney 
and Old Ford Roads, and here, not far from the Bethnal 
Green Museum, a hall was bought by Mr. Ashley, and 
conveyed to trustees for the purposes of the Mission. In 
this hall the meetings of thirteen various agencies are 
held every week, of which may be mentioned a Sunday- 
school with 300 scholars, a Mothers’ Meeting with 300 
members, a Men’s Bible Class with 80 members, a Girls’ 
Class for Secular Education with 100 members, a Police- 
men’s Bible Class with nearly 50 members, a branch of the 
Blue Ribbon Army with 300 members, a Band of Mercy, a 
branch of the Scripture Union, Clothing Clubs, ete. Two 
Bible-women are engaged by the Mission, and some idea 
of the good seed sown by these agents may be gathered 
from the fact that one of them has sold no less than 255 
Bibles in the course of two years’ visits amongst the very 
poor, who must have made large sacrifices in order 
to purchase the Word of God. Much of the success 
achieved is undoubtedly due to the self-sacrificing efforts 
of Miss Bontein, who has managed the Mission during the 
past sixteen years, and has started and helped to carry on 
all the agencies in connection with it. It must be evident 
to all that such a Mission has numberless ways of spending 
money entrusted to it, especially when it is remembered 
that Free Teas and Days in the Country come within the 
scope of its operations. Those who wish to aid in the good 
work may be glad to know that the Hon. Secretary is Miss 
Bontein, 47, Weymouth Street, W., and that the bankers 
of the Mission are Messrs. Herries and Farquhar, 16, St. 
James Street, S.W. 


FREE SCRIPTURES ASSOCIATION. 

Many very encouraging proofs have been received of 
the usefulness of this Association. A French pastor writes 
to Mrs. Robertson, the energetic honorary secretary :— 
“The Lord has permitted us to do great things, even in 
a society of freethinkers, with the Bibles you granted me. 
They were struck with my offering them Scriptures as a 
free gift. In seven families of these men, all of wnom I 
have seen to-day, thirty-two persons now believe on 
Jesus.” A once infidel working man told this pastor, who 
had given him a Bible, that he blessed God for the day 
he crossed his path, saying he had looked on the Word 
of God as a folly, but found it a folly worth more than 
all worldly wisdom. About £1,000 worth of Scriptures 
were put in circulation last year by means of this associa- 
tion, and the work could be increased a hurdredfold, 
as far as applications for its help are concerned. 


BUSINESS IN THE GREAT WATERS. 

The Gospel Boat is surely one of the pleasantest as well 
as most useful of the evangelistic ministries of the day. 
Mr. Henry Cook’s little vessel, the Annie, was placed a 
little time ago at the disposal of Mr. MacAll, and did good 
service at Boulogne and Calais. Outside, there is nothing 
remarkable about her, but within are found rows of book- 
shelves, cupboards, and drawers full of Bibles, tracts, 
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hymn-books, in many languages, a little harmonium, 
benches, and beautiful inscriptions on the walls. Every 
evening at six there was a meeting on board for the 
soldiers, who came gladly and in increasing numbers up 
to the last. So many children had to be disappointed of 
joining the meeting through want of space, that a special 
children’s service was arranged. They came long before 
the time, and were very happy and attentive, learning 
hymns and Bible verses, and listening to simple Gospel 
teaching and stories in illustration. Since the Annie left 
Boulogne, a Gospel meeting, conducted by Pastor Dégre- 
mont, has been held every week in a room near where she 
lay, and attended by about 200 people. The little vessel 
next proceeded to Calais, where, at the first meeting, there 
were soldiers, fishermen, sailors, men, women, and chil- 
dren of all ranks. Those who had been present an 
hour were asked to give place to the many who were 
waiting, and three times this was done. Many were 
in tears as they listened to the good news of God's 
redeeming love. When the Annie moved on to another 
part of the quay, the pressure on board was so great that 
the meetings had to adjourn to the sands. A soldier who 
there turned to the Lord, is now working for Him among 
his barrack companions. Seventy seamen came to one of 
the speakers, proposing to establish a regular meeting 
among themselves. Mr. Henry Cook has now devoted his 
little vessel to Gospel work on the coast of France. 


THE ROYAL SOUTH LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 

The last year’s report of: this Institution proves very 
clearly its ever-increasing usefulness. Six thousand new 
cases have been registered, and the attendances during 
the year have been 39,660. It is sad to learn that a large 
proportion of the patients have been children and young 
persons suffering from the consequences of over-work 
at school. It would seem, to quote the report, there is a 
risk of short-sightedness in youth becoming the rule, as 
in Germany, and not the exception, and care is earnestly 
recommended concerning the judicious lighting of school- 
rooms, the position of the scholars, the size of print 
used, above all, change at brief intervals from work 
needing close application. The lease of the present 
building will expire in 1885, and a building lease of the 
site, at a groun’ rent of £150, has been secured. It was 
felt most desirable to retain the hospital in its present 
position at the junction of all the chief thoroughfares 
of the neighbourhood, but the additional expense calls 
for additional help, which will surely not be withheld. 
It is intended to provide an increased number of beds, 
those in the present building falling far short of the 
demand, and altogether the cost of maintaining the re- 
instated hospital cannot be than £2,500, or about 
double the present income. The committee earnestly 
appeal for increased belp in annual subscriptions. One 
guinea yearly entitles the contributor to recommend one 
in-patient and ten out-patients. 
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PHE BONN INSTITUTE FOR EVANGELISTS. 

From the “ Evangelisationsverein,” or Gospel Union, in 
Germany, the object of which is to supplement, especially 
among the poorer classes, the very scant spiritual provision 
found in the national Church, has originated the founda- 
tion of an institute at Bonn for the training of evangelists. 
It is chiefly under the direction of Dr. Christlieb, Professor 
of Theology in the Bonn University, who lately gave to 
Christian friends in London a very interesting account of 
the origin and development of this enterprise, telling us 
how plainly God’s prospering hand had been recognised in 
the very opportune offer, on most advantageous terms, of a 
suitable building for the Institute—the former mission- 
house, chapel, school-house, and garden of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and this, since October, 1883, has been in use as a 
residence for evangelists under training or needing rest. 
Dr. Christlieb appealed to the generous sympathy of English 
Christians for some aid in raising a sum of £2,000 still 
due on the purchase of the building in question, and which 
must be discharged within five years. He founded his plea 
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both on the spiritual obligations of England to Germany 
in days gone by, and upon the religious conditions of his 
own land, which surely claim the interest of Christians 
everywhere. There is a famine of the Word. There are 
parishes in Berlin of 80,000 souls, with one church and one 
pastor; unbelief is widespread, one of its terrible symp- 
toms being the suicidal mania so notorious in Germany. 
And on the other hand there is, especially among the 
humbler classes, a hungering for the Bread of Life; in 
proof of which Dr. Christlieb mentioned that in the same 
town lately a Gospel preacher gathered a nightly audience 
of three thousand for a fortnight, whereas a well-known 
rationalist speaker attracted only twenty-two hearers ; 
and on one occasion, in connection with Gospel services, 
when an afternoon Bible reading was arranged, and pre- 
paration made for about thirty people, there arrived nine 
hundred men and women, Bible in hand, 


THE EDINBURGH DRILL HALL BREAKFAST. 


Eight years ago it was decided by the committee of 
the noonday prayer meeting in Edinburgh to institute 
a Sabbath Free Breakfast in that city, as a means to 
the end of gathering the poorest and most ignorant to 
listen to the Gospel message. A hundred guests assembled 
the first morning, and quickly the number increased, 
and the school-room in Stevenlaw’s Close had to be ex- 
changed for the Drill Hall, where the first attendance 
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was 450, and where now the average has attained to 
1,000. After a 6.30 a.m. meeting for prayer, bands of 
Christian young men go forth to gather in poor stragglers 
who have slept under stairs or walked the streets all 
night. ‘The lady-helpers have the day before prepared 
the breakfast fare—about 120 quartern loaves and HO Ibs, 
of salt beef, cut into thick sandwiches and put in paper 
bags—and now those of them who act as choir or as 
stewardesses meet for prayer, while young men stationed 
at the door admit the hungry guests with kindly welcome, 
These guests, men and women, boys and girls, some 
tidy and respectable looking, others bearing traces of 
vice and_ villany — short - cropped heads, wretched 
scarred faces—take their places with marvellous quiet 
and order. Meanwhile sweet hymns are sung, and when 
the company have enjoyed their sandwiches and the 
jug of tea provided for each, a short Gospel address is 
given, and in the course of the meeting a simple text 
is repeated till the words are familiar to all present, and 
the children are always ready to recite this text the 
following Sunday morning. This Drill Hall Breakfast 
has proved a starting point for many kinds of Christian 
ministry among the poor, visitation of lodging-houses, 
week - night Gospel meetings, temperance meetings, 
Sunday-schools. <A full and interesting account of the 
work is contained in the “Story of the Drill Hall Break- 
fast,” published by Andrew Stevenson, 9, North Bank 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LIFEBOAT FUND. 


THE following contributions have been received since the publication of the Twelfth List :—S. and 


E. Roseblade, Stonton Wyville, 10s. ; A. Brickley, 
23.3; 8. G. Cutler, Salop, 5s. ; 'T. Siderfin, Salop, 
Runcorn, 5s. ; amount previously acknowledged, £70 


including May 7, 1884, £713 9s. 9d. 


Collecting Lists for the Fund may be had on application 


Grove View, 1s. Gd. ; G. W. Brookland, Wrington, 
5s.3; A. M. Vasey, Harrogate, £2 ; A few Friends, 
9 18s. ; making the total amount received up to and 


to Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
C. 


Ludgate Hill, London, kb. 
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QUESTIONS. 

111, What prophecy was fulfilled when Daniel was 
selected to be one of those who should be taught the 
learning and tongue of the Chaldeans ? 

112. What was the first oecasion on which Daniel 
showed his belief in the efticacy of prayer ? 

113. When our blessed Lord was buried, a seal was set 
upon the stone which closed the mouth of the tomb. 
What similar instance of sealing a stone is recorded in 
the Old Testament ? 

114. What destructive insects are spoken of as God's 
‘great army ” ?—quote passage. 

115. What is known of the ** Valley of Shittim ” ? 

116. What illustration is used by the prophet Isaiah 
to express the effect of terror on the minds of men ? 

117. To whom did God say, “I am thy shield and thy 
exceeding great reward ” ? 

118. What woman at Jerusalem was noted for her 
hospitality to the Apostles ? 

119. Of what two disciples is it said, “They took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus ”? 

120. What passage expresses the union of heart and 
mind which existed between the early Christians 2? 

121, What country is known as the “land of Shinar”? 

122, in what way did Daniel obtain the name _ of 
Belteshazzar ? 


BBs “Cinkss's:. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

101. It was left for him by David, who had taken it from 
the cities of Tibhath and Chun when he conquered the 
Syrians. (1 Chron, xviii. 8.) 

102. The Romans deposed Annas, and afterwards made 
Caiaphas high priest in his place. (Luke iii. 2.) 

103. For the manufacture of linen and pottery. (1, 
Chron. iv. 21—23.) 

104. 1 Chron. xi. 2. 

105. In the reign of Asa, who commanded that idolaters 
should be put to death even as Moses had commanded. 
(Deut. xiii. 5; 2 Chron. xv. 13.) 

106. It was used as the landing-place of the timber sent 
by Hiram, King of Tyre, for the building of the Temple. 
(2 Chron. ii. 16.) 

107. St. James and St. John, in order that the Samaritans 
might be destroyed who had not received Our Lord, (Luke 
ix. 51.) 

108. From the account given of the burial of <Asa- 
(2 Chron. xvi. 14; compare chap xxi. 19, and Jer. 
xxxiv. 5.) 

109. ** All that Samuel the Seer, Saul the son of Kish, 
Abner the son of Ner, and Joab the son of Zeruiah, had 
dedicated.” (1 Chron. xxvi. 27, 28.) 

110. The thong with which the sandal was fastened to 
the foot. (Luke iii. 16.) 
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LONDON 


CITY 


MISSION.* 


A ROMANCE.—I. 


BY C. M. SAWELL, CITY 
OU must go to London, David, 
and bring the Christians together, 
and unite them in effort to save 
the perishing These 
words, — fifty were 
spoken by a lady in Dublin to a 
young Seotehman of the name of 
David Nasmith, a native of Glas 
gow, living by his own free choice 
on £80 a year, and who had already, in his 
enthusiastic zeal for the poor of our great cities, 
formed City Missions in Glasgow, Dublin, New 
York, and other cities and towns of the 
United States and Canada. The advice was 
taken, and David Nasmith, like a true successor 
of the first Apostles, staff only in hand, de- 
pendent on the charity of others, came to what 
was even then “the Great City,” and hy farth 
founded the London City Mission. Faith had 
been the foundation and motive power of all his 
previous enterprises, and it remained as the only 
warrant of his suecess in this greater conflict with 
_ the powers of evil. What these powers of evil 
then were, is fully indicated in what follows. 

The late much-beloved Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel had but recently addressed to Dr. Blom- 
field, the then Bishop of London, a letter in 
which he says : 


} “ wr.” 


years 


avo, 





“There is something very hard and unspeakably 
painful in the contemplation of this mass of immortal 
beings in such close juxtaposition with ourselves, living, as 
we have reason to fear, without God and without hope; 
500,000 Sabbath-breakers at the very least, in total neglect 
of the restraints of religion, communicate the plague of 
ungodliness to all around them ; 10,000 of these are devoted 
to play ; above 20,000 are addicted to begging ; 30,000 are 
living by theft and fraud ; 23,000 are in the course of the 
year picked up drunk in the streets ; about 100,000 are 
habitual gin-drinkers, and 100,000 or more have yielded 
themselves to systematic and abandoned profligacy.” 

Dr. Yates also, in a little book styled “ The 
Church in Danger,” had, earlier in the century, 
called attention to the fact that already “the 
population had outgrown the Church,” and that, 
what, alas! still remains too true, “ the poorer 
the neighbourhood, the thinner the congregations,” 
and that “only one-third of the people availed 
themselves of the accommodation provided in 
places of publie worship.” 

That an ‘“Outeast London” existed when 
David Nasmith set about his good and holy 
work must be manifest to all who can remember 
the tumble-down houses and alleys in which 
the poor lived even thirty years ago, Jack 
Ketch’s Warren, Pudding Island, Frying-pan 
Alley, Little Hill, Shire Lane, Ship Yard, Tothill 
“These Fifty Years,” by J. M. Weylland. 
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DISTRICT SECRETARY OF 


THE MISSION, 


Fields, the Devil’s Acre, with all the miles of 
labyrinths of courts, lanes, and alleys, which at 
that period existed in a single London parish, are 
suggestive of innumerable horrors and abomina- 
tions. Rookeries, slums, and overcrowding still 
exist to a shameful extent in this so-called centre 
of Christendom, but these were the haleyon days 
when the predatory classes regarded London as a 
very “City of Refuge,” and everywhere mingled 
with and demoralised the people ; while the old 
watchmen still continued the sole guardians of 
the peace, and at night oil-lamps alone relieved 
the pitchy darkness of the streets. 

St. Giles’ was one of the very first districts occupied by 
the Mission. A few facts will show the deplorable con- 
dition of many of the people found in it at that time. In 
five private houses and eight lodging-houses were found 


1,300 persons. They were not large houses. Separate 
families lived in the four corners of the rooms. In one 
room, in Chureh Lane, were found :— 
Widow with three children i 
Widow with one child 2 
Three single women 3 
”» 


A man and his wife 
A single man Pr . l 


A man and his wife , wae a 


l4 

These fourteen persons lived by day and slept by night in 
the same small room. The missionary put to one of the 
married men the question, ** Are you not ashamed?” His 
answer was, “ At first IT was, but when I saw the other 
people thought nothing of it, I got to do so too.” 

In a ground-floor front room in Fletcher’s Court were 
found : 


A woman and her five children 6 
A woman and her two children 3 
A man and his wife 2 
A mnan and his wife sia 2 
A single woman, sister to the above wife 1 

li 


The religious condition of the people Was on a 
par with their social state. ‘They are as much 
neglected as to Christian instruction, and are 
nearly as ignorant of the way of life, as if living 
in a land without a minister or without a Chris- 
tian.” As a proof of the heathenish condition in 
which London then was, in the first twenty-six 
districts occupied by the Mission, comprising 
14,240 families, it was discovered that the amazing 
number of 10,869 had not a single page of God’s 
Word in their possession; and the ignorance they 
displayed, even concerning its contents, passed 
belief. ‘‘ Forty families had been without it from 
fifty to seventy years ; fifty-two families between 
forty and fifty years; 224 between thirty and forty 
years; the large number of 1,160 between twenty 
and thirty years; 3,160 between ten and twenty 
years ; and 6,084 between five and ten years.” 


Londen City Mission House, 3, Bridewell Place. 
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Such was the London for which David Nasmith 
and his committee, consisting of himself and two 
others William Bullock and Richard Edward 
Dear—issued their first appeal: 


“Omen of God, in Church or Dissent, it is time for 
us to awake to our work. Death and hell will not tarry 
till we have settled our differences. Something may yet 
be done; something, by the help of God, shall be done. 
Come, then, and help us in our mission, Our object: is 
Scriptural, simple, and direct; it is also possible. Wer 
WANT FOR LONDON ABOUT 400 WATCHMEN AND NEARLY 
£30,000 OF ‘THE LORD'S PROPERTY IN YOUR HANDS. Give 
us these and your prayers, and we shall soon want more 
churches and ministers to receive the many who, we hope, 
shall be brought out of their fastnesses to seek God in 
His public sanctuary.” 

These were indeed brave words in days when 
a paid lay agency was regarded with suspicion 
aud distrust alike by Churchman and Non- 
conformist; and the inner differences existing 
among the various Christian bodies were “a wall 
of separation.” ‘The clergy” and ‘“‘the ministers” 
were regarded as the sole authorised agents for 
“the ministry of the Word,” and every shepherd 
had his own “‘little flock,” well kept and folded by 
itself. Thus, as is unhappily still to some extent 
the case, “the working classes,” as the Bishop of 
Winchester once wrote, “ were puzzled and para- 
lysed by the divisions existing among Christians.” 
Nothing daunted or discouraged by the cold 
sympathy manifested, “ this dream of an enthusi- 
astic brain” was launched in prayer and faith, 
and like many others before and subsequently, 
strangely seized the heart and mind of the 
Christian Church. The first missionary, “ one of 
the people” sought to be redeemed from their 
sin and wretchedness, Lindsay Barfoot, was 
appointed at the large salary of £1 per week, 
and, with that wisdom which, let the worldly- 
Wise man say what he will, often accompanies 
enthusiasm, a small workable district, consisting 
of some 500 families, or 2,500) souls, was 
assigned to him, with the instruction “to make 
every man, woman, and child he visited acquainted 
with the way of salvation.” Thus the work com- 
menced, and at the end of six months and three 
weeks, in the year 1835, ten missionaries had 
been similarly set to work, 

This house-to-house, room-to-room, from garret 
to cellar visitation was indeed a new thing under 
the sun in this London of ours. ‘ Coming to 
make us religious!” said a sweep living in a 
court. “ Well, Lnever! Down here, we be God and 
man forsaken ; who would ever have thought on 
it?” “Oh! don’t send a missionary down here,” 
said a tender-hearted woman ; “the people will 
kill him. A gentleman did come down-——as nice 
a gentleman as could be—-and he attempted to 
preach, but they knocked him down and broke his 
spectacles, and [ saw the blood on his face. He 
did not come again.” That such anxiety for 
the bodily well-being of these new peripatetic 
publishers of the glad tidings was not without 





occasion, Was soon experienced. One man who 
had by patient, determined effort gathered a few 
penitent thieves and outcasts into a little meet- 
ing-room, was knocked down in the court and 
trampled upon by a company of roughs, so that he 
(lied in six months, after great suffering. Another 
was hounded out of a rookery with blows and the 
loss of his hat. Others worked on in the tainted 
atmosphere for a few years, and were then laid 
aside, being utterly wrecked in body and mind. 
Still these early pioneers of the Mission per- 
severed, and “through good report and evil report” 
witnessed for their Master until they conld 
record, ‘ Few doors are now closed against me ;” 
“T have added 120 families to my visiting list, 
and am now allowed to enter every dwelling, 
At first I was much insulted, but now all treat 
me with respect. I have established a meeting 
with an average attendance of thirty persons, 
and visited 378 in sickness.” 

The migratory habits of our London poor 
proved one of the greatest trials of the early 
missionaries. Then, as now, half the population 
in a given district would be changed in six or 
twelve months. In the course of time, however, 
this evil was partly overcome by the increase in 
the number of missionaries. A family, visited in 
Stepney, moving to Lambeth owing to change of 
occupation or other causes, would be again 
brought under the influence of this personal 
ministry of the Word of Life. 

That the Christian Church—for the London 
City Mission is the glory of the whole catholic 
body of Christ’s faithful people—should at the 
present time have 460 of these true messengers 
of Christ, going from house to house, and 
room to room, in the dark courts and alleys of 
our great city, “ warning every man and teaching 
every man,” lifting up Christ and Him crucified 
as the one and only ground of the sinner’s hope, 
and with the simple object ever before them, “ to 
make the wicked holy and the worthless valuable 
members of society,” is a cause of profound 
thankfulness to Almighty God, That now, as in 
the early days of the Society, the missionaries are 
fulfilling the purpose of the committee, we 
have the most unimpeachable testimony. At the 
last anniversary of the Society, the Rev. Andrew 
Mearns, who had explored some of the most 
wretched of the purlieus of the metropolis for the 
publication of “The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London,” said : 

“Well, what did the Mission propose to do? It sought 
to take the Gospel to the poor. Now his personal testimony 
was this that in the poor districts where he had gone the 
City missionary had fulfilled this design. (Cheers.) He 
had not gone into a garret or a cellar ina district where a 
missionary was at work in which that missionary was 
not known (hear, hear), and into which he had not pene- 
trated. Some of the statements in the newspapers might 
point in an opposite direction. If people went and made 
inquiries of the poor as to how they were attended to, and 
there was a prospect of getting relief from these gentlemen 
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(hear, hear), then the worst possible case would be made 
out in order that there might be greater sympathy felt, and 
a vreater amount of money bestowed. But if they took the 
trouble to ascertain the facts, they would find that in the 
poorest districts the missionaries were everywhere known 
and every where respected, so that the London City Mission 
was doing the work which it had set itself to do, and it was 
doing it to the full extent which the generous gifts of its 
friends would allow it to go.” 


To make religion and religious services possible 
to persons most unhappily circumstanced, has 
been the problem set before it by the committee 
of the London City Mission. It was not the work 
of the Mission to provide employment either for 
those already in London, or for the 40,000 
annual new-comers from the country, attracted 
by the delusive belief that ‘‘ London’s streets are 
paved with gold ;” it was not the work of the 
Mission to provide new ar. mnproved dwellings 
for the poor, and so to counteract the practical 
monopoly which unhappily is allowed to exist in 
this, one of the first necessaries of life ; but it was 


HIS SECO 


BY ¢. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “WHEN THE TIDE WAS 


ROOM,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A MIDNIGHT WALK, 





HOU GH anxious, 
on more ae- 
counts than 
one, to speak to 
Augusta quiet- 
ly, I should not 
have ventured 





to ask for the in- 
terview, which 
she had so 
frankly and 
freely accorded 
me. I felt in 
those days 

and after-cir- 


eumstances 





justified me in 





my fears—that 
that if I was 
to preserve my independence, if I was to act justly 


Twas treading on dangerous ground ; 


and well, if Twas to avoid the misery and crime of 
hurting others, it was necessary for me to be 
cautious, and have all my wits about me. But 
Augusta’s manner, when she asked me to confide in 
her, had set my mind at rest with regard to what, 
had my mother’s suspicion (the outeome of her 
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ce 


the great purpose of its founders “to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, too often excluded from the 
‘House of God’” by ‘ much to repel, and little 
to invite ;” 
and mercy to every man, woman, and child living 
in the wretched “narrow. streets and courts, 
down which no wind blows, and upon which the 
sun seldom shines.” And now, happily, the 
Mission, by its publications, having Jet in a flood 
of light into the hidden dens of misery and vice, 
which fester under the smiling surface of our 
nineteenth century of civilisation, the social and 
physical conditions of the people are engaging the 
attention of our philanthropists and legislators, 
All honowr to those who, to clear away the 
rookeries, sought first to change the habits of their 
tenants ; who, to purify the houses of our poor, 
sought also to purify their hearts by faith in the 
Divine love, and to bring their lives under the 
influence of that righteousness which alone 
exalteth a nation. 


to take the message of God’s love 


ND SELF. 


HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “INTO A LARGER 
ETC, 


natural partiality) been correct, would have made 
the saddest complication of all. I felt that, though 
others might mistake us, we did not mistake one 
another, and my heart was lighter than it had been 
for some days, when, on the afternoon that fol- 
lowed our little party, I went to my uncle’s house to 
keep my appointment. 

Miss Fanshawe was alone, as she had promised, 
She had 
resumed the black dress, which she had thrown off a 


and sitting in the inner drawing-room. 


few weeks before. Her face was paler than it had 
been, and her expression and attitude were full of 
melancholy. She was, however, far more thoughful 
for others now than she had been formerly, and 
when I went in she tried to rouse herself. 

“You come in good time,” she said. “T was just 
beginning to think you had forgotten. Sit down, 
and take a rest, before you talk. I mean to make 
you talk presently. I think to talk a little will do 
you good, Will you have a cup of tea before you 
begin 2? Perhaps it will loosen your tongue.” 

“Tam afraid,’ | said, taking the cup from her 
hand, “that my tongue requires no loosening. It is 
only longing to be free.” 

“ And yet you never said anything,” she answered, 
fixing a most penetrating gaze upon my face ; “ but 
stayed away, day after day, and treated me to 
common-places when we met. Why was. that? 
Were you afraid of me?” 
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This was an uncomfortable question, and I was 
not sufliciently master of myself to hide the dis- 
comfort I felt when it was addressed to me. The 
colour flamed to my face, and I made an evasive 
answer. 

** My questions are foolish,” said Augusta, smiling, 
“Never mind them ; but really it would be wonder- 
ful if you were not afraid. Our friends are good, 
and ft believe they mean us well; but they are mis- 
taken in their ways of acting. However, we need 
not talk of that. IT want you to imagine me some 
body else—a middle-aged aunt, or an elder sister, I 
feel old enough and wise enough to be your mother ; 
but if | put on parental airs, 1 suppose you would be 
offended. Think me anything you like; only tell 
me what is troubling you, and give me the pleasure 
of helping you, as you have helped me.” 

There was no answering so kind a speech except 
by compliance, and [L was soon deep in the well-worn 
story of my love and my despair. 

Augusta listened with serious attention, I thought 
she looked surprised at first, but this expression soon 
passed away, and then her face became sympathetic- 
ally sad. When I came to the end, and told about 
Mary’s answer to my letter, she rose abruptly, walked 
to the window, and stood with her back to me, 
looking out. 

| gathered from her manner that she thought my 
case desperate. [knew she had visited Eversham, 
and had seen: Mary. I believed, from a few words she 
had let fall since her return, that they had become 
intimate one with the other, and when L made up my 
mind to tell Augusta my secret, there had sprung up 
in my heart a wild hope that she might be able to 
confirm what I longed so passionately to believe, 
might assure me that it was no want of love, but 
only the fear of endangering my suecess in life, which 
had made my darling write to me so. 

But if she had joy ful news, why did she look so 
sad? Why did she turn away from me ? 

My heart sank, my brain felt dizzy ; [ was like 
one in an unquiet dream. Were they moments, or 
were they hours, during which | sat silent, looking at 
the tall, slender figure in its dark draperies, standing 
by the windew, in the failing light, and listening for 
the words which would dash to the earth and shatter 
for ever the hope T had cherished through my darkest 
days! [ could not tell; I seemed to myself to be 
in a sort of delirium, a no-man’s-land of torturing 
fancies, till I was roused by the figure at the window 
turning its pale, sad face towards me. It advanced ; 
it stood close to me ; dark eyes, full of compassion, 
looked down into mine, and | heard a voice speaking. 
“Forgive me for keeping you in suspense. [ was 
trying to make up my mind. You know I wish to 
be your friend.” 

“ Friends should be truthful one with another,” I 
managed to say. 

“Truthful ! Yes, we decided that long ago. Then, 
my poor boy, L think | ought to tell you that I fear 
there is very little hope for you ; 


The voice paused, 


you must not be 
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vexed, and you should not even be too sorry. It js 
so natural that Mary should care for Mr. Munroe,” 

“So natural,” T said, with a forced smile, “ that I 
prophesied it long ago, If I had not been foolish— 
however, perhaps folly is as natural as anything else 
in this curious topsy-turvy world, Thank you for 
telling me, Augusta. A short and sharp pain is 
better than a long one. You have acted as a 
friend.” 

“ But you must not treat my suspicion as a certain 
fact,” she said. “There is no engagement ; none, 
at least, is announced, and the Blakes and TI may be 
mistaken. I think, if [ were you, 1 should try and 
find out for myself how matters stand.” 

“But Mary has begged me not to go to Eversham, 
and you know we must consider her position.” 

“T should not call upon her ; [should not be seen 
by her if I could help it. Go some Saturday and 
put up at the inn. Mr. Munroe often goes to the 
Blakes on Sunday evenings. You might have the 
opportunity of seeing them together” 

“Would it not seem like prying upon her? I 
would not do that for the world.” 

“T think not. Your object is good. You wish to 
make sure that she is happy, and to save her from 
pain. If what we believe is the case, it would give 
her pain to meet you, Her joy would be clouded by 
the sight of your sorrow.” 

“Yes,” LT said, “you are right; I think I will do 
as you say; but I must take a little time for 
thought.” 

After a few more sympathetie words from Augusta, 
I went away to accustom myself to my sorrow in 
solitude. Thinking it over in my dark room that 
nieht, | felt that it was true; there was no reom for 
doubt. My conviction, which no after-events have 
shaken, of Augusta’s absolute straightforwardness, 
gave to the blow the crushing force of certainty. My 
uncle, even my mother, moved by their strong wish 
that this thing should be, might have imagined it. 
Not so Augusta. Her mind was perfectly unbiassed; 
her powers of observation were keen and accurate ; 
I had never known her to be wrong in any of her 
predictions. I did not know, of course, that Mrs. 
Blake, having set her heart on Mary’s marriage with 
Mr. Munroe, did, both to herself and others, un- 
consciously magnify the signs of intimacy between 
them; nor did I. know that it was from her 
Augusta had first heard of the probability of such 
a thing. 

On the following day, when my uncle returned 
from Eversham, my worst fears were confirmed. Had 
it not been for my conversation with Augusta, I 
might probably have thought less of his cheerfulness 
of manner and pleasant readiness to reinstate me in 
his confidence. His account of his visit to Eversham, 
his praises of Mrs. Blake, his describing Mary as 
“upon the whole, the prettiest, and certainly the 
most sensible girl he had ever met ;” his kindly 
allusions to the clever and admirable young curate 
—might have seemed to me the adroit acting of a 
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But with Augusta’s testimony 


predetermined part. 
ringing in my ears, I could not think so. 


It was too 
Mary had either ceased to love me, or she had 
Nothing was left now but 


true. 
never loved me at all. 








and wrote a note to Georg 
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Anson, asking him to 


dispense with my services on Sunday. 


On Saturday morning, the rain came down in 


torrents, and my mother persuaded me to put off 

















“She stood with her back to me, looking out.” 


that I should see with my own eyes, hear with my 
own ears. If they confirmed the evidence of others, 
my dream was over ; [imust live my life alone. 
‘It was on a Friday in the month of September 


that my uncle returned to London. TI asked leave 
of absence until the following Monday, and it was 
cheerfully granted. 1 


nother that I was voing on a little walking excursion, 


then went home, told my 


p. OL. 


my start. It went on all day ; but late in the after- 
noon, the clouds lifted, and fell on this side and on 
that in 
head were bare. 


sullen masses, till the blue heavens over- 
I was in my room watching the 
sky when my mother came in. 

“You will not start to-day,” she said, as I got up 
“Tt is too late.” 
* After 


and shouldered my knapsack. 
But I answered thai it was just the hour. 
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the rain,” [ said, “ the evening will be lovely, and I 
shall probably walk all night. Good-bye, mother.” 
She stopped me by laying her hand upon my 
arm,“ Frank,” she said, with a sob in her voice, 
‘LT have been thinking of what you said to me 
the other day. We do not always think the 
right thing at first, and I was a little taken by 
surprise. But [ have been talking to your father, 
and he wishes me to tell you from himself and 
from me, that if you see Mary Arden, and if she 
loves you as you love her, you must bring her 
Whether it is here, or in London 
lodgings, or in the cottage in Devonshire—which is 


home to us, 


ours still—will matter very little to any of us. 
Only,” her dear voice broke, “be happy and light- 
hearted again. If I felt that I had robbed you of 
your youth, Frank, [ think my heart would break.” 

What I said in answer to those loving words, I 
may not put down here; but when [ started on 
my night walk, I felt that the love of such a mother 
aunply compensated me for any and every trouble. 

I have neither the space nor the inclination to 
give many words to the record of that walk, though 
often and often, in the days and years that followed, 
I have lived again through its every incident. Some 
of the thoughts and feelings I experienced were 
too trivial, others too intimate and sacred to be 
written down here, 

I know that, when I started, [ was miserable, 
that the still and radiant evening sky, flushed with 
the red of sunset, and the warm rose-glow that 
wrapped in its misty splendour and transfigured the 
prosaic shops and houses by which I passed, and 
the light which shone back, in miraculous colour, 
from the moist pavement of streets and squares, and 
the figures of black-coated men hurrying back to 
their houses after the labour of the day, seemed to 
mock my inquiet heart with the vision of a blessed- 
ness that was given to others and denied to me. I 
know, also, that when, after many hours of aimless 
wandering, I left behind me at last the straggling 
outskirts of the great city, and, with its awful roar 
sounding dimly in my ears, sat down by the way- 
side under a tree to outwatch the stars, my trouble 
had partly gone. I could say to myself, and I 
could truly say, that I had been wrong and selfish 
to repine so bitterly. We cannot all of us have 
the best that life affords. Some must be content 
to sit aside ; some must be content with common 
fare, and if, high amongst the favoured guests, they 
see those whom they love most dearly, are they 
not then blessed themselves ? 

This should be my part. In the fulfilment of their 
hearts’ desire, my parents would be happy, while on 
Mary was bestowed the richest of all the rich gifts 
which Earth holds in her plenteous lap—a true love 
given and a true love returned ; the constant affee- 
tion and tenderness of one of the best of men. Had 
I chosen her lot myself, could I have asked more 
for her ? 

At first, when I thought of these things, I was sad; 
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but presently a deep peace, a happiness which no 
words can fitly render, fell upon me. 

The silence deepened ; hour after hour, Winged 
with change, passed over me unheeded. — Sitting 
alone, with the canopy of the night sky over my 
head, IT seemed to feel in dim foretaste the blessed. 
ness of heaven. What it meant I could not then 
explain ; but I have thought since, that in those 
moments, at the bare memory of which I feel a 
thrill of expectant rapture, the burden of self, the 
burden which, whether we know it, or know it not, 
is continually holding us down to the earth and 
clogging the upward movement of our thoughts, had 
dropped away. I was above myself; I was in the 
presence of the Unseen. 

How long I remained in the same position I can- 
not tell ; but there came a moment at last when the 
stars grew pale in their spheres, when the air became 
chill, and when the sky, which had seemed so near as 
almost to touch me, receded to an awful remoteness. 
I looked round and saw, in the eastern horizon, 
between the black fronts of overhanging clouds, “a 
light blue lane of early dawn,” and I knew that the 
morning had come. Soon the chorus of morning life 
began, the freshening breeze shook the tree-tops and 
swept over the long autumn grasses, sparrows twit- 
tered, dogs barked, and cattle lowed. [ got up, and 
having thanked God in my heart for my strange and 
happy night, I went on my way. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

MY LAST DAYS IN MY LONDON HOME, 
WHEN I started from home, my object had been to 
reach Eversham. I therefore left London by the road 
which, as I knew, passed through Kingston-on- 
Thames aad Guildford ; but how far I had followed 
it I did not know, and my first business in the 
morning was to find out where I was. Having made 
inquiries of a working man whom [ met upon the 
road, [ found that I was in the outskirts of a small 
village which, from what I remembered of the 
locality, would be seven or eight miles distant from 
Eversham. I determined then to rest there at the 
village inn, if they would take me in, and to walk on 
to Eversham in time for evening church. 

Dusty as I was with travel, and possessing no 
luggage but my knapsack, T could scarcely be sur- 
prised by the suspicion I excited in the minds of the 
master and mistress of the wayside inn where I 
presently found myself. If, as I said, [T had walked 
from London, I must, they averred, have started in the 
middle of the night, and naturally it was difficult 
for them to conceive how any human being could do 
anything so foolish without being actuated by some 
sinister motive. I sueceeded, however, in calming 
their fears ; they gave me breakfast and a room, and 
I rested through the day, starting for Eversham late 
in the afternoon. 

It was a pretty walk, the road for the most part 
bordered with commons and woods, I found the 
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aspect of the scenes through which I passed strangely 
familiar ; but it was only when IT was well on my 
walk, I remembered that my old home lay somewhere 
near this road. Then a thousand memories returned 
tome. The banks, the woods, the winding river, on 
whose banks golden kingeups grew in the spring, 
and purple loosestrife, and willow herb later in the 
year; the common over which [ used to race with 
my dogs—I remembered, or fancied I could remember, 
them all. 1 could not, however, fix upon the exact 
site of our old house, though [| was looking for it the 
whole way. The fact was that the little pine-wood 


which Mary Arden mentioned in her diary lay 
between the road I was following (the direct route 
between the village where ET had rested and Ever- 
sham) and the road bordering Varley Park. 

| reached the outskirts of Eversham towards 
evening, About half a mile, so far as I could judge, 
from the village, there was a group of pretty houses 
built on the side of a hill, and each one enclosed in 
its own grounds, One of these, as I believed, was 
the house where Mary Arden lived. I passed slowly, 
glancing in at the gardens as I went by. In one 
garden there was a tent on the lawn, and from 
within the tent there came the sound of children’s 
laughter. L looked at the name on the gate, and 
recognised it as that of the Blakes’ house. 
It was hard to 
by and make no sign. I was sorely tempted to g 
to the front of the tent, which I 


believed hid Mary from me, and see what effeet my 


For a few moments [ paused, 


“ 
Fa) 


) 
in, walk round 
sudden appearance would have upon her. Feeling, 
however, that to take her by surprise in this way 
would be neither right nor wise, | walked on towards 
I was early, the bell had only 
just begun to ring, and the old pew-opener looked 


the village chureh. 


upon me with almost as much suspicion as the inn- 
keeper and his wife had done. But I gave her a 
piece of money, and she showed me into a quiet 
corner of the church, where I could see without being 
seen. 

The congregation began now to pour in, and I 
watched them with tremulous anxiety, fearing that I 
should not, after all, see the face, merely to glance 
upon which, [ had come so far. 
Dressed in black, but with a 
knot of pale autumn roses at her throat, Mary cane 


But very soon my 
fears were set at rest. 
up the aisle. She was followed by two little girls, 
The three 


went the whole length of the chureh, and took their 


who | made no doubt were her pupils. 
seats Ina pew in the chancel. A lady and gentleman, 
whom [ supposed to be Mr. and Mrs. Blake, eame in a 
few minutes later. The church was in semi-darkness, 
and where I sat in a corner of one of the side aisles I 
Was in complete shadow, but the chancel lamps were 
burning, and by their light I could see distinetly 
those in whom T was interested. 
review, 


[ passed them in 
The children were pretty and intelligent, 
Mrs. Blake was very much what I had imagined 
a bright, gentle little 
Woman, who would not willingly give pain to any 


from Augusta’s description 
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I noticed with pleasure that Mary sat amongst 
Mrs. Blake 
wave her a friendly smile when-she went in, and the 


one, 


them as if she were one of themselves. 


little girls arranged that she should sit between them. 

Turning from them, I gave my full attention to 
She was pale; but that was not strange to me; 
had What I 
now was the peculiarly tranquil, even joyful, ex- 
She 


her. 


she had never much colour. noticed 


to me like one 
She 


then; her perplexities were over; the trouble that I 


pression of her face. looked 


who was satisfied with her life. was at rest 
had imagined in her letter was for me, not for her- 
self; she had accepted, once for all, the happy lot in 
store for her, So [said to myself, and, in spite of 
all my resolutions to be brave and strong, L could 
not say it without a pang. 

Some of my readers know that I was wrong in the 
that night. I 
later what they will have guessed from the record of 
that it 
was no personal gladness at the dream of a happy 


conclusion to which L came knew 


her lite I have been allowed to give them 


future which gave to my darling’s face that quiet 
rapture. Hers was such joy as the angels feel when, 
from their watch-towers in the heavens, they see the 
wayworn prodigal hurrying home to his Father's 
house. Not of herself, nor of me, nor even of the 
voice, Which was always as the sound of the trumpet 
in her ear, was Mary thinking that night. It was 
her wanderer, the strange, distracted woman, with 
the scarred face and restless, piteous eyes, who filled 
her thoughts. 
love and tenderness, this stricken child of the Father 


It was the belief that, through her 


in heaven was beginning to believe in the Father's 
heart, that made her eyes shine, and brought that 
smnile of peace and joy about her lips. Later, when 
I knew the truth, I could not wonder at my own 
mistake. 

Meanwhile, tried to 
course of self-discipline which was before me, by 


however, I initiate the 
turning my eyes from the pew in the chancel, and 
giving attention to what was going on in the church. 
Of the measure of my success I cannot speak highly. 

The and Mr. 
preached. 


rector took the service, Munroe 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that, if I had been 
sure before of the truth of what I had heard, I was 
ten times more certain now. IT wondered, listening 
to his sermon, which, though simple, was original 
and full of life, why Lhad not realised long ago how 
interesting a man this was. For such a girl as Mary 
not to care for him, if he cared for her, would be a 
miracle. In spite of the beauty and interest of the 
sermon, I did not, I fear, follow it as closely as I 
should have done. There came between me and it, 
continually, the image of that sweet, uplifted face, 


I kept 


tracing out the future, picturing her and him to- 


at whieh I did not now dare to glance. 
vether, and thinking how beautiful and complete 
their lives would be. 

The sermon was over at last; a final hymn had 
the benediction had been given, and the 


been sung ; 
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congregation began to stream out. The Blakes 
linvered, and I felt that they were waiting for Mr. 
Munroe. [I stole out of the chureh by a side-door ; 
for LT was as anxious now not to be discovered as an 
hour before T had been desirous to be seen. And 
yet, when I found myself outside, [ could not hurry 
away. 

Once more—once more—I must see the face which 
had been dear to me from my childhood. 

I stood on the dark side of the village street, under 
a porch, and presently the little party I was waiting 
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They were all very friendly to me. My unele 
began to talk of Varley Park again. Augusta would 
have me give her an account of what L had done, 
My father and mother, saying nothing at all of the 
disappointment [ had undergone, set themselves to 
make my home as happy as possible. But, in spite 
of all their goodness, in spite of the fulness of work 
and variety of interests with which my days were 
tilled, I found it hard to settle down to my old life, 
It was a bereaved life. Dress my feelings in what 
fine guise I would, this fact I could not hide from 





“She stopped me by laying her hand upon my arm.’’— p. 646. 


for passed by me. The children walked first, chat- 
tering gaily ; then came Mr. and Mrs. Blake, and a 
short way behind were Mary and Mr. Munroe, I 
noticed that they walked separately, not arm-in-arm ; 
but I noticed also that they were talking earnestly. 
I did not wish to play the eavesdropper; but the 
wind was setting towards me, and Mary’s voice was 
a little raised. I heard her say— 

“You have helped me very much.” 

He made some answer which I did not catch, and 
then she spoke again, and in her voice there were 
the tones of a joyous exultation. 

“ Everything will come right now. Tam sure of 
it.” 

“ Everything will come right now.” I repeated 
these words as I hurried home to the inn where I 
had left the few necessaries I had brought from 
London. Right! Yes, it was right! right for her; 
right for me. I must strive to be contented. 

On the following day [ returned to London, not 
by road, as T had come, but by train, in the shortest 
and most business-like Way. 


myself. Something had gone from me—something 
that neither wealth, nor fame, nor the countenance 
of friends, nor even the prospect, so frequently 
brought before me by my uncle, of benefiting man- 
kind, could replace. Youth and the hopes of youth; 
love’s young dream; the bright fancies which had 
made of a fine day a poem, and of a storm a solemn 
mystery, had vanished away, never, I believed, to 
return. 

I did my utmost to shake off my feelings of de- 
spondency, but they were too much for me. The 
fact was, no doubt, that I had never entirely recovered 
from my illness of the spring. Certain it is that 
shortly after my visit to Eversham, T was troubled by 
a return of the unpleasant symptoms which had so 
alarmed me then. 

L had not intended to mention them to any one, 
but my mother was not to be deceived. She saw 
something was wrong, consulted a doctor without 
telling me, and acting on his advice, resolved to carry 
me off for a week or two to our cottage in Devon- 
shire. She thought, however, that some preparation 
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was necessary ; thus, at least, I accounted at the time 


for her proposing to go away first with my father, 
What oceurred later 
made me think that there was another motive, and 
one to which Uncle James had something to say, for 


leaving me to follow’ them, 


the arrangements that were finally made. 

Our house in town was to be put under the care of 
the housekeeper. I was to stay for a few days with 
the Mortimers, and my mother was to send for me 
as soon as she could. 

Being in one of those languid moods to which any 
sort of altercation is painful, I agreed silently to all 
my friends proposed, It was absurd, I felt, that they 
should treat me as an invalid, but I lacked force to 
establish my right to be looked upon as a sound man. 

Tam still amused when [ remember some of the 
incidents of these last days in my London home : my 
mother’s circuitous way of finding out how I was, or 
after what fashion I had spent the night, my father’s 
the 
mysterious notes that came and went between our 


directer inquiries promptly checked by her, 


house and the Mortimers’, my good aunt’s frequent 


visits, filled with eager talk that skirted upon, 
without touching, my state of health, For the fiction 


these kind people were trying to support was, that I 
did 


slightest suspicion of the anxiety they were under- 


not know I was feeling ill, and had not the 
going. On the day when my parents had determined 
to leave home, Mrs. Mortimer came for me herself, in 
a little close brougham. 

“T thought T should like to have a few last words 
with you, dear Lady Varley,” she said, bustling into 
the littl 
“ Now, don’t be at all uneasy,” she proceeded. “ Not, 


drawing-room, where we = sat together, 
of course, that there is any real cause for uneasiness ; 
still, Lam a mother, and [ know what mothers are. 
I will take the very greatest care of him. Oh, yes, 
and you shall hear every day ; twice a day, if you like.” 

“Indeed, indeed! T could not give 


trouble,” said my mother, smiling ; “and Frank, I 


D 


you so much 


hope, will write to me himself.” 

“Of course he will ; but an independent testimony 
—well! it does not matter ; you will be glad to hear 
And TI hope,” 
aunt, with the little, meaning smile, which used to 
torture me, “that [ shall soon have good news to 
tell you.” 


from me in any ease. went on my 


My mother did not answer; she was looking at 
mie ; I, 
said nothing, and Mrs. Mortimer proceeded gaily, 
“Tt is not at all unlikely that we may all run down 
into Devonshire. 


feeling both uneomfortable and indignant, 


It did Augusta so much good in 
the summer, and Mr. Mortimer is anxious to go too. 
His looks have been troubling me a little these last 
The 


No one can do the enormous 


few weeks, so I encourage him in the idea. 
fact is he wants rest. 
he does, without its 
As for me, I’m 
longing to see that charming little cottage again. 
It is time we 


amount of brain-work which 
telline upon him sooner or later. 


But come, Frank! are you ready? 
Were upon our way.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MR. MORTIMER SPEAKS PLAINLY. 


THE course of events, and more especially the part 
which I took in them myself during the days’ that 
followed this important change, are, and have always 
been, somewhat mysterious to me. This confusion 
may have resulted from my state of health at the time, 
and the exhaustion into which a suecession of strong 
emotions, always more trying than intellectual labour, 
however vigorous, had thrown me. I was, in fact, in 
one of those undecided moods, to which anything is 
possible. Some of us know these states of feeling. 
They do not last long ; 
we may wish it, life does not pause for us. 


they cannot ; for, however 
The 
currents of ciremnstance and fate sweep us onwards, 
and, sooner or later, we find ourselves acting in one 
direction or another. Happy for us, then, if we have 
not so far lost our balance as to act in a way which 
shall 
accident it happened that I, and others with whom 


we afterwards repent. By what strange 
my life seemed then bound up, were preserved from 
such fatal action, it must now be my task to relate. 
When I arrived at my uncle’s house, I felt like one 
in whom all aspirations, save for rest 
To sit 
Was going on, without making any effort to take it 


peace of mind 


and body—are dead. silent; to hear what 


in; to watch without combining, and to dream 


without thinking, seemed all I was capable of 
doing. 

What first roused me from this dreamy state was 
the haggard Jook of care which I noticed in my 
I did not see 
days, for he had peremptorily forbidden me to go to 
the office. 

“T cannot have you knocked up again,” he had 


unele’s face. much of him in these 


said, “and there is nothing going on at present; 
nothing, at least, that cannot be very well managed 
without you.” 

Little as I liked the enforced idleress, | was com- 
pelled to submit, and for several days I only saw 
Bur one day he joined us 
his hand the 


my uncle in the evening. 
at breakfast. 
letters that had arrived by the normug post ; and I 


I remember he } ad ir 


remember also that, before handing taem to those to 
whom they were addressed, he scanne | each envelope 
curiously. 

Unusual as this was, I did not feel aggrieved. I 
Was expecting nothing but a letter from my parents. 
I noticed, however, that when Augusta’s letters were 
submitted to a like scrutiny, her colour rose, and 
her eyes sparkled with indignation. 

“Do you like to see everything that comes to the 
house, Mr. Mortimer?” 
letters from his hand. 

“T do,” he answered, abruptly ; 


she said, as she took her 


then, raising his 
eyes, and becoming aware of the indignation in hers, 
* Pardon me, my dear,” he said. “ I acted absently ; 
my mind is a little astray this morning.” 

“Oh! it is nothing,” 
“T only mentioned it because it is 


said Augusta, who was ap- 
peased already. 
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so unlike you, Guardy., But all the world might see 
my correspondence,” she added, with a laugli. 

So the subject passed off. In the meantime, how- 
ever, my unele’s peculiar manner had drawn my 
attention to him, and, feeling convinced that he was 
either ill or anxious, I followed him into his study 
after breakfast, and begged to be allowed to take 
his place at the office. 

“Tam sure you are overworking yourself,” [ said, 
“and why should you? Here am I ready and 
anxious to be employed. Idleness is disagreeable to 
me, and rest or change of occupation will do you all 
the good in the world.” 

When [ went in he was standing near the table, 
with his head bent over the papers which he was 
examining, and he allowed me to speak without 
looking up or ceasing from his occupation. T thought 
he had not heard me, and I renewed my entreaties. 
Then he made a sign for me to sit down, and, taking 
a chair himself, said, with a sigh- 

“ Youare all mistaken, Frank. [am not suffering 
from overwork, ° 

He paused, and I, thinking it necessary to speak, 
said, falteringly 

“But you may be mistaken. People do not 
always know what is good for themselves.” 

* T do,” he answered. “* Understand me, however ; 
Ido not wish to deny that I am suffering ; stay” 
for Twas about to rush into words of sympathy and 
advice | know all you would say. Long ago, 
when T gave up my hopes of distinguishing myself 
in the world, and set all my energies to the task of 
building up a fortune, they told) me the same thing. 
I was overworking myself ; what I wanted was rest, 
change, country air, and country oecupation, So | 
was continually told. But [ knew better ; suecessful 
as | was, with wealth within my grasp, | was dying 
by inches of disappointment and inanition, for T had 
missed my mark; the hopes dearest to me were 
buried, Frank” (he turned his eyes upon me, and 
under his strong, earnest gaze I felt myself turn pale 
and tremble), “I need not tell you after what 
fashion my hopes revived.” 

He paused, Though [ was almost too deeply 
moved for words, I managed to say that I thought 
there was full sympathy between us, and that I 
hoped T should not disappoint him. 

“ But you are disappointing me,” he said, very 
sadly. “ Do you not know what my hopes and 
Wishes are?” 

I could not plead ignorance. J did know only too 
well, 

After a brief pause he went on. “ Frank, a crisis 
has come to your life, and I think it right that I 
should speak to you more plainly than T have done. 
Though, as you know, my step-daughter has a large 
fortune, and though, in our modern conditions of life, 
wealth is a great factor in social and political success, 
it is not merely on this account that I wish you and 
her to come together. My money would be sufticient 
to prevent you from feeling any embarrassment when 





you entered a public career, Nor is it merely my 
affection for her, and my desire that she should Wee 
a share in the carrying out of my schemes, that makes 
me wish this; though that counts for something, My 
chief reason is that I believe you and she could 
achieve more together than you could apart. One 
has what the other lacks, Augusta has genius, 
originality, and now that she is cured of the senti- 
mental fancies which went so near to ruining her, 
the ambition that I once saw in her has begun to 
revive. She is accomplished also, and she can, when 
it pleases her, make herself extremely popular. She 
is the woman to form and lead a party. You 
are neither so original as she is, nor so ambitious ; 
but you have other and no less precious qualities, 
There is no need that I should enumerate them. | 
believe,” said my unele, with his peculiar smile, 
“that you have formed a pretty fair estimate of 
yourself. This T must say, however—no two people 
could fit better one into the other or work more ad- 
mirably together than Augusta and you, Alone you 
might each do something in the world ; together 
you will accomplish whatever you choose, 

“7 have studied you separately, and I have studied 
you in combination, and Tam always more firmly 
convineed of the wisdom of this plan, which T formed, 
as T may tell you now, the very day [ first met you 
in London, There were then difficulties and hin- 
drances in my way. But T did not despair ; 1 waited, 
and now one after another has been swept away, the 
path lies open. You, Frank, and, as | believe, you 
only, are the stumbling-block.” 

He stopped and looked at me; but, for a iew 
moments, [ did not answer. There had been mueti 
in this speech to surprise and bewilder me, an! 
I did not wish to speak at haphazard. The jas 
words more especially, pointing as they did to 1 
vague suspicion that had once come to my mins, 
filled me with a sense of alarm. 

What did he mean by difficulties and hindrances 
being swept away, by the path lying open, by 
nothing but my own objections blocking the way ? 
These questions I put to myself swiftly. I would 
fain have put them to my uncle; but the awe 
with which he had always inspired me acted as a 
restraining force, and I merely said that I would 
think over his words, which had taken me_ by 
surprise, 

Then, for the first time, he looked at me darkly 
and threateningly. ‘ You ought to be aware,” he 
said, “that on subjects such as these, a man may 
not think too long. There must be a limit to your 
consideration. I will give you three days—no more. 
This is Friday... On Monday morning [ shall expect 
you to tell me what your intentions are.” 

My first and truest impulse was to say that my 
intentions were what they had been, and that no 
consideration could change them. I hesitated, and, 
in that hesitation, I was, for the moment, lost. 

“You accept?” said my uncle, getting up as he 


spoke, and moving towards the door. ‘Very well! 
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Then I will meet you here on Monday morning, 
Meantime, the barouche is at the door, and I believe 
Mrs. Mortimer is waiting for you.” 

That morning my aunt and I were together, and 
| was given little time or opportunity for considera- 
tion. We returned from our drive late in the fore- 
noon, and T went to the room, which was still called 
my study, where I spent an hour alone, trying to 
determine what TI should do; but trying in vain. 
Then the lunch-bell rang, and [ joined my aunt in 
the dining-room. 

Somewhat to my relief, | found that Augusta was 
out. Before we met again, I should have a little 
more time for reflection. 

Visitors arrived after lunch, and Mrs. Mortimer 
begved that IT would help her to entertain them, 
and, when they had gone, she wanted a skein of wool 
held, and the leaves of some books and papers cut. 
So the hours of the afternoon passed by till it was 
time for tea, when she looked at her watch and said 
that she was sure Augusta would not be long. 

“And you must not run away just as she is coming 
in; that would hurt her feelings too much,” she said. 

“You are flattering me,” I answered; “ Miss 
Fanshawe wants neither my society nor any one else’s 
to make her happy.” 

“That just shows how little you know of her. 
Well!” said the little lady, sighing deeply, “I suppose 
[ ought not to be surprised ; men never did understand 
women ; they never will. But really, Frank 

What more she would have said, I cannot tell ; 
for there was the sound of footsteps outside, and with 
atrightened look, she drew herself together. “* Don’t 
betray me, Frank,” she whispered ; ‘she would never 
forgive me if she heard what T had said.” 

I turned, and saw Augusta at the door. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SAVED FROM OURSELVES, 
“How quiet you are, mother! Have you been 
talking treason? And Frank looks quite confused,” 
said Miss Fanshawe, as she took her place before the 
tea-tray, which had just been brought in. “ I would 
not have such a tell-tale face as Frank has for the 
“Tam positive he will 
never make a diplomatist. But come, tell me what 


world!” she went on, lightly. 


you were saying !” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “ you know 
T never say anything that is worth repetition. But 
are you very tired? You never told me where you 
were going, by-the-by.” 

“No, because it did not seem worth while. I was 
trying to think out the last words of a romance,” 
said Augusta, looking at me, not at her mother, 
“and T went in search of them, and I found that 
there were no last words, or, at least, that they are 
hot to be discovered by me; and I am trying now to 
reconcile myself to the inevitable. Ask Frank if 
that is not the truest wisdom.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “how strangely 
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you talk!) T wish you would tell me, in plain Eng- 
lish, what you have been doing. You have such 
singular ideas; I always feel uneasy about you when 
you are out of my sight.” 

“That is a nice way to speak of your grown-up 
daughter,” returned the young lady. “ Frank, my 
mother must want her tea, or she would not be so 
cynical. Will! you take it to her?” 

After a little desultory talk over our tea, my 
aunt, who had been looking uneasy, discovered sud- 


“ 


denly that she had forgotten to write “such an 
important note,” and that it was absolutely necessary 
to consult her maid before she could send it off. “I 
am sure you will excuse me, Frank,” she said. “I 
will come back in a few minutes.” 

She ran out hastily, and Augusta burst inte a peal 
of laughter, in which, for all that my embarrassment 
was great, I could not help joining. 

“Oh!” she said, sobering down after a few 
moments, “How funny it all is! I wonder if it 
strikes you as it does me? Well! I am glad of my 
mother’s complaisance, for I wished particularly to 
speak to you alone. You will have guessed where | 
went this afternoon ?” 

“Tt was to George Anson’s district, was it not ?° 

“Yes; I wanted to see Mrs. Scarelli again. You 
remember the doctor's story ?” 

“Very well. It would be impossible to forget it.” 

*T had a strange dream the night before he came. 
It corresponded in almost every particular with the 
dream he described. T have had the same dream 
again, and I could not rest without seeing the un- 
happy woman, and getting her to speak to me.” 

* You were disappointed,” I said, 

“ Yes, she has gone. It is about a fortnight, they 
say, since she disappeared. Did you know this ?” 

“T heard of it at the time. I said nothing to you, 
because, in the first place, I had not the opportunity 
of speaking to you quietly, and in the second place, 
IT had given up all hope of hearing what we want to 
know from her. I was sorry, more on the poor 
Wwoman’s own account than on ours, when | heard 
she had gone.” 

“ Have you tried to find her?” asked Augusta. 

“ Yes, but we have failed. She had several hours’ 
start. I am afraid sometimes that she never will be 
heard of again.” 

“Tt is all very sad, very tragic,” said Augusta, 
mournfully. “ But there is another thing T wanted 
to consult you about.” She fixed her eyes upon me. 

“Unele James?” [ said. 

“Yes; there is a change in him. Did you notice 
his face when he looked over the letters this morning ? 
I have seen the same expression in his eyes when he 
takes up the newspapers. One would think he was 
afraid of hearing some bad news.” 

* Tam afraid he is anxious,” I said. 

“ About you?” asked Augusta. 

“ Yes, and «about others. You know what he is; 
things must come about in his fashion, or not come 
about at all 
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* Yes, | know,” answered Augusta, ‘S and some- 
times [am tempted to envy him his directness and 
consistency. ‘The shortest road to a settled purpose— 
there is a certain grand simplicity about that.” 

“ Simplicity—yes ; practicability—no. If we could 
compel circumstances, it would be different.” 

“ But can we not, sometimes, up to a certain 
point?” 

“Ah!” T said, “you have been taking lessons 
from Unele James.” 

“T have been taking lessons from myself, from 
life.” 

She stopped speaking, and walked over to the 
piano and opened it ; but she did not sit down to play. 
She seemed to be anxious to speak, but to be doubtful 
about the words in which her thoughts might be 
clothed. T Jooked at her curiously at first, and then 
with a deep anxiety. There was in her face such an 
expression as T had never seen there before. I felt 
more and more convinced every moment that Uncle 
James had spoken to her as he had spoken to me. 

He had said that she was ambitious. Since I 
met her, the unhappy love, which engrossed her 
being, had swamped this lesser emotion. But it was 
not dead ; it was lying dormant, ready to be stirred 
into activity by the touch of a skilful hand. This I 
did not know then; but her stepfather, who lone 
since had studied her character, and who, little as 
either she or T suspected it, had during this important 
crisis of her life been watching her closely, did. He 
had chosen the right moment, that of her deepest 
despondency, to touch the long silent chord of feeling, 
and he had succeeded. In the proud carriage of her 
head, in her sparkling eyes, in her new hope and 
courage that shone from her face that day, T could 
see that liis efforts had told. She had bade farewell 
to her old dream, and a new dream, which offered 
for love greatness, and for self-surrender power, was 
opening out before her dazzled eyes. 

LT am writing after the event, as my readers are 
aware, and Tam able to tell, from later knowledge, 
how Augusta felt, as well as how T felt) myself. 
Then, naturally, T saw nothing so clearly. There 
can be no doubt, however, that truly, if vaguely, I 
saw into the nature of the situation. T knew, at 
least, that the moment had come for me to act in 
one way or another, How great was my perplexity ; 
how passionate was my desire to see to the heart of 
the crisis in face of which Twas standing, and to 
decide, not only pleasantly for myself and others, but 
rightly and wisely, no one will ever know. 

To gain time for thought, I asked Augusta to play 
tome, She was standing by the piano, turning over 
her music. 

“What sort of musie would you like to hear?” 
she said. 

“Play something quiet,” IT said, “something 
dreamy.” 

“Why something dreamy? T think you rather 
want something to awake you, to stir you up to 
action, Yes,” said the girl, fixing upon my face eyes 
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blazing with enthusiasm, “and L want waking too, 
We have been asleep too long—too long, Frank, 
We have work to do. The world is waiting for us, 
What are feelings? They are like the soft wind 
sighing over our heads. We hear it to-day, and it 
pleases us, as music may, It dies away in the dis- 
tance; it is forgotten, and other sensations take its 
place. But work for the world—the glory of in- 
fluencing men for their own good and that of others ; 
the grandeur of living to bring great truths and noble 
ideas to light; is this not better than feeling, better 
even than the gratification of feeling? You want me 
to play to you,” she cried. “I will play ; but it shall 
not be a dreamy adagio, that will send your thoughts 
wandering to the play-grounds of sentiment. We 
have done enough of such wandering, Frank.” 

She sat down before the piano, and began to play, 
It was a sacred march, a large movement of sounds 
that went forward majestically, and following, as it 
did, directly upon her words, it had the strangest 
effect upon my mind, As I listened, pacing the 
room to and fro, my footsteps keeping time with the 
stately measure, I felt the warm blood stir about my 
heart. 

Was it true, then? Had I for all this time been 
aimlessly wandering in what Augusta had called 
the playgrounds of sentiment? I tried to face 
this question ; but I could not ; the music intoxi- 
cated me. 

And then T seemed to have put to my lips, to be 
drinking thirstily, the draught of fame and power 
and luxury which invisible hands held out, and 
my thoughts changed ; they took substance and 
colour. 

[ was looking forward through the long vista of 
the triumphant years; I saw myself aimarching, 
marching at the head of a great army—-not an army 
with spears and swords, dragging deadly cannon in 
their rear, and scattering destruction around them, 
but an army clothed with the glory of peace, radiant 
and joyous, and carrying from land to land the light 
of progress. To was in the forefront ; | behind me 
moved the mass of men ; they pressed me on ; Twas, 
bound to go forward ; but, as [T went, my heart beat 
high with triumph, for I knew that every eye was 
fixed on me, 

The music ceased, and, with a sigh and a shudder, 
T came back to myself. For the first time since I 
had acknowledged to my own heart the love which I 
had said must for ever hold it captive, | had thought 
of a future in which Mary took no part. 

But, meanwhile, Augusta had risen from the piano 
and taken her favourite scat near the window. It 
was here she had sat on the day when I saw her first ; 
it was here that, in the failing afternoon-light, I had 
seen her cheek grow pale and her eyes dim as I told 
her about Perey Rowlandson. 

These former scenes were in my mind, as taking 
the chair she pointed out to me, T tried to reeall my 
thoughts from their wanderings, and to fix them upon 
the present. 
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“The little party I was waiting for passed by me.” 


It was Augusta who spoke first. “Frank,” she 
said, after for a few moments we had looked silently 
one at the other, “IT wonder if your thoughts are at 
all like mine at this moment.” 

“TE you would tell me what your thoughts are,” I 
answered, “T might perhaps satisfy you.” 

“My musie might have told you,” she said. “ Did 
it say nothing ?” 

“It said, or it seemed to say, so much, that it 
frightened me.” 


“What! are you afraid of greatness, afraid of 


glory? Do you shrink from mixing with the world, 


and taking your place as a leader of men? Oh! if 


you were only I, and IT you!” cried Augusta. 


p. GAS. 


T was carried out of myself for the moment, and 
to her, 1 
“Vou have proposed a good 


took her hands in 
test,” I said, 
“Tf it were as you say; if you were in 


going a little nearer 
mine. 
hoarsely. 
my place, and | were in yours, what would you do 
then ?” 

She drew 
voice, “ T should not be a woman.” 


back. “ But then,” she said, in a low 


I understood her reproof, and T was silent. One 
breathless moment passed, her hands were still in 
mine ; but my mind was so full of hurrying thoughts 
that T was searcely aware of this. I was trying to 
think what it was right that T should do. 

Then, as it often happens, not being able deliber- 
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ately to decide upon anything, I leaped to the 
decision which was nearest to my hand ; I would 
hesitate no longer; it should be as they wished. 
My love had been rejected, the love of Augusta’s 
youth was dead, Another love, another future was 
being offered to us. Why should we be eternally 
true to the impossible ? 

My friend was gazing at me, and I thought, or 
fancied, that there was an eager, anxious expression 
in her face, which, lit by the dark eyes that made its 
vlory, Was more fascinating and beautiful to me than 
ever before, For that one instant, as I met her gaze, it 
seemed to me that I felt for her more than admiration, 
more even than interest. Touched to the heart, I 
was about to speak. What I would have said, what 
she would have answered, it is impossible for me to 
sity now, for at this identical moment there came a 
rustling movement outside, we heard a little dry 
cough, and the handle of the door was slowly and 
discreetly turned, 

“ It is my mother,” said Augusta, rising from her 
seat, 

“We must speak of these things later,” I said, 
hurriedly, 

After dinner, when we had the opportunity of 
exchanging a few words quietly, she said to me, 
“propos, as it seemed, of nothing in particular, “I 
un an early riser, Frank, and so I believe are 
you.” 

And thus it was tacitly arranged that we should 
finish our conversation before breakfast on the fol- 
lowing mornine. 

I must give but a few words—I might give many— 
to the story of my experiences that night. When, glad 
to escape from the babble of the drawing-room, as it 
was one of Mrs. Mortimer’s guest nights, | went at last 
to my own room, I found it impossible to rest, for 
the tumult in my brain, for the multitude of new 
thoughts and ideas that possessed me. Sometimes I 
had the strange feeling that I had lived years since 
the morning. Then I seemed to myself to be alto- 
gether a different being from the Frank Varley whom 
I had known. Could he be untrue to the love of 
his youth? Could he feed his soul on selfish 
dreams ? Could he for any consideration of wealth 
and fame, or even for the chimera of love for his 
fellows, profess a love that he would never feel, or 
enter upon a life whose first word would be decep- 
tion? Yet this, or something like this, T had cer- 
tainly done that day. 

And then | sought to reconcile myself to my own 
action; | looked at it in another light; T called it by 
gentler names. [T said, as Augusta had said to me, 
that the feelings, to which, in our ignorance, we 
give such importance, are, after all, less than nothing. 
Look at them closely, and we cease to see them ; 
analyse them, and they vanish into thin air. And 
even among feelings, which of them all are so 
evanescent as this fervent, youthful love—a_ passion 
that endures not beyond the season that gives it 
birth? Yet for this feeling men and women were 
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ready to wreck their own lives, and ruthlessly to 
endanger the welfare of others. 

Surely this is foolish and wrong. Thus I argued 
with myself—backwards and forwards—leaning now 
to this side, and now to that, till, sick and tired with 
fruitless effort, and no whit more satisfied with my- 
self than I had been at the beginning of the long 
argument, I lay down on my bed, not hoping to 
sleep, but desiring to rest, and, if possible, to stitle 
thought for a time. 

My friends—those of you who will read this little 
record of mine—I will try to deal with you plainly, 
It is my desire that you shall stand where | stood 
that night, that you shall see what T saw. But you, 
on your part, must give yourselves up to me; you 
must accept, without question, what I am now about 
to tell you; for it was, as I verily believe, on the 
incidents of this night that my whole future turned, 
I will merely preface my story by the assurance that 
my memory as to what happened is as clear as if 
it had taken place yesterday, and not long years 
ago. 

Shortly after I lay down, I found, somewhat to my 
own surprise, that Iwas dropping asleep. A moment 
thereafter—at least, so it seemed to me—I was being 
carried, with open eyes and waking senses, through 
the still, cool air of the autumn night. T ean still 
recall many of the details of that rapid flight. I see 
the moon shining ; I feel the air upon my face; I 
mn conscious of being carried by shut-up houses and 
through dark streets intothe open country. Memory 
now begins to stir in my dream; I recognise its 
scenery, Which I seem to have seen in some former 
life. And next, with the swift transition which 
characterises dreams, I find myself walking. I have 
on my pedestrian dress; there is a knapsack on my 
back, and I am sitting under a tree, from whose 
branches an owl looks down upon me. I hear its 
hoarse, discordant cry, and I partially awake, to find 
that the sound has come from the striking of a clock 
in my room. 

I fall asleep again, and now T am _ in a wood, 
through which a narrow river winds. ‘There are 
reeds on the river-bank, and, above the reeds, tall 
purple flowers are growing. “he flowers make me 
think of my childhood, and, in a moment, in less 
than a moment, there came before me the face 
and form of her whe was my playmate in child- 
hood, and the dear friend and companion of my 
later years, “Mary! Mary!” T ery, stretching out 
my arms. 

The sound of my own voice arouses me, and the 
dream fades; but I strive with all my might against 
awaking. 

Visited with such dreams, I would fain sleep on 
for ever and ever, 

Again the sense of the real deserts me ; again I see 
my darling, and this time I notice with trouble that 
her face is pale, and that her eyes are dim with 
weeping. 

I call her by her name softly. She looks up. 
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Ah! there is reproach, as well as sorrow, in her 
eyes. 

““7 thought you would have known me better, 
Frank,” she murmurs. “TI thought you would have 
understood.” 

I awoke, and I fell asleep again, 
But so far there was 


Twice twice 
each time dreaming the same. 
nothing, save for the strangeness of the frequent 
repetition, to make the dream more singular than 
others. 

For the third time I closed my eyes; but, upon 
this occasion—I give my impression at the time—] 
could not sleep. For some long period, of whose 
extent | know nothing, I lay quiescent, searcely so 
much as moving or thinking. Suddenly then there 
came towards me the voice I knew ; it was low at 
first, as if it were travelling from a distance, but it 
erew louder and louder, till it seemed to fill the 
room, 

“Frank! Frank! do nothing till I see you.” 

A few moments passed away ; my heart began to 
heat irregularly; but I would not stir, and again I 
heard the voice, this time troubled and distressed. 

“What shall I do? Frank, 
Frank! if you were only here!” 

By this time I had started up wide awake, for so 
real and so vivid had been the impression of the 
words, that it was hard to think I had only dreamed 
them. 

My first act was to strike a light and look round my 


To whom shall I go? 


room, for I thought it possible that some sound, or 
series of sounds, might, in my half-waking state, have 
had heard. But 
nothing was to be seen, nothing heard. 


formed themselves into what | 

By this time I was strongly excited, and as the 
night was far spent, and I felt sure 1 should sleep no 
more, | got up and dressed and went into my study, 
There, with some impatience, and no little dread, I 
waited for the world to awake. 

* * * * % * 

Thad come to no determination 
was that 
when, the sounds of every-day life having 


my only feeling 
Augusta ought to hear of my singular 
dream 
begun in the house, I thought it: well to go to the 
morning-room, where my friend had promised to meet 
me, 


When IT went 
into the room, she was sitting by the window, with a 


Early as T was, she was before me. 


hook before her; but she did not seem to be reading 
it. There was an absorbed look in her face, as of one 
Who is holding commune with sad thoughts, and her 
eyes were fixed upon vacancy. She did not see me 
at first,and before, at the sound of my voice, she looked 
up, | had time to notice that she was very pale, 
and that there was an expression of suffering in 
her eyes, 

But, when [ spoke to her, she smiled and thanked 
me for having come. 

“You have always been good and true to me, 
Frank,” she said, “1 am fortunate in having such 
a friend.” 
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“You speak as if the friendship were all on one 
side,” I said. “ 
possibly owe me.” 

“Ah, well!” 


not discuss our relative 


But 1 owe you as much as you can 


she answered, wearily, “we need 
merits. We met to finish 
our conversation of last night.” 

I said, with some awkwardness, that it was often 
difficult to take up a where it had 
“Things may happen in the interval,” 


conversation 
been broken. 
I said. 


fhings are always happening,” she answered, 


with a sad smile. “| said, yesterday, that we could 
compel circumstances to our will.” 


“Do you still think so?” 


“ 


1 asked, 

I do not know what to think,” she eried out, 
passionately ; then, after a brief pause, “I was 
excited. A great plan had been confided to me; 
I was to take part in it. I did not consent, and I 
did not refuse ; but it took hold of my imagination, 
so that for a time I seemed to lose my individu- 
ality. But to-day I am not so There is 
such a thing as giving up a substance for a shadow, 


sure, 


as bartering one’s freedom for a dream.” 
I repeated ; the very words had a 


“ A dream !” 
deep suggestiveness for me that morning. “ Augusta, 
I have had another dream since I spoke to you.” 
Then, in a few words, as brief and direct as pos- 
sible, I told what I had seen and heard. “I may 
be superstitious,” I said, “ but something tells me 
that it was not for nothing I heard those words— 
something tells me that | ought to act upon them.” 
Surprise and bewilderment were on my com- 


When I had 


finished it, she sprang from her seat, and looking at 


panion’s face while I told my story. 


me fully, said— 
“ This is really true?” 

That I had this dream, do you mean?” 

Yes ; that you had this dream.” 

Do you think I could have imagined it ?” I said, 
reproachfully, 


“ 
“ 


“ 


but it is so strange. ~ Frank,” she 
exclaimed, with a voice and manner of the deepest 
She buried 


** Searcely ; 


solemnity, “I had such a dream too.” 
her face in her hands, and when she looked up again, 
it seemed to me that a change had passed over her. 
“Till you told me your dream,” she said, “ I 
oh ! it must 
We are to be saved from ourselves, you 


thought it an illusion, but now—now 
be meant. 
and I; we are to learn that it is not greatness, nor 
wealth, nor even power to do good, that is the great 
thing ; it is to be true—true to ourselves—true to 
Frank,” she spoke very low now, and her 
last night. He 
has come to me 


our God. 
voice was broken, “ I saw Perey 
told me to do nothing in haste. It 
that it has all been a dreadful mistake of ours about 
his death. If he were alive, if he were to return 

Oh! I have had such wild thoughts; but till you 
spoke, till you told me your dream, | tried to put 
She 


she said, after a few 


themaway. Now, now, I begin to think— 


broke off. 
moments pause, “if it were true, even if | were never 


“Tf it were true,” 
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to see him again, I should be happy, [ should thank 
God in my heart for having delivered me from a 
haunting fear.” 

The relief I experienced when I heard these words 
was far greater than I can possibly express, but I 
Was awed, as well as comforted. 

I held out my hand, Augusta took it, and held it 
for a few moments in hers. ‘ We are friends still,” 
I said. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ and we can never be any- 
thine more.” 

She paused, and looked at me wistfully. Under- 
standing her, I said, “ I have not done all I might to 
until the 
mystery that hangs about Perey Rowlandson’s fate 


help you ; but here I give you my word : 
is cleared up, I will never rest. There must be some 
way to find out everything. There must be—there is. 
1 will discover one.” 


“Thank you,” she said. “I wanted this promise 
from you. And now, what about yourself ?” 

“T will see Uncle James ; I will tell him, from 
you and from myself, that what he wishes is 
impossible. Then I will at once start for Eversham 
and see Mary. Meanwhile, I will send a note to 
Mr. Anson, and when I return we will try to 
devise some other plan for hearing about Perey’s 
fate. Mrs. Searelli has failed us. Perhaps we may 
find the man, Peter Roe, who lodged with her at 
the same time as Rowlandson.” 

As I spoke these last words, it seemed to me that 
there came a look of intelligence into Augusta’s 
face, and I could have imagined that some new 
idea had oceurred to her. But, when I questioned 
her, all she would say was, “Go to Mary now, 
L will wait till you come back.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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IL.—TYRKE AND 
JHE limits of the 


survey of Palestine, 
west of the river 
Jordan, are the 
Nahrel Kasimiyeh, 
or Litany River on 
the north; and the 
Wady es Seba on 
the south; while 
the eastern and 
western boundaries 
are the Jordan Val- 
ley and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. In 
this area are in- 
chided six thou- 
sand and forty 
square miles of 
country, including 
the southern part of Phoenicia, and nearly the whole 
of Galilee ; all Samaria, and the greater part of 
Judea. It will readily be believed that the detailed 
exploration of this immense tract has resulted in 
almost revolutionising the study of the Bible as 
regards the topography of the places mentioned, 
and that much information of engrossing interest 
and incaleulable importance has been obtained. 
The Nahr el Kasimiyeh, which rises in Ceele- 
Syria, near Baalbec, is identical with the “Tyrian 
river” of antiquity. It is on some maps and by 
some travellers erroneously termed the Leontes. 
In its upper course it is known as the Litany, 
while its lower course from the mountains to the 
Mediterranean Sea has the separate name of 
Kasimiyeh. An impetuous and picturesque 
stream of rather turbid water, it flows for the 
most part through a rocky and precipitous ravine, 











ITS ENVIRONS. 


which renders it very difficult of access. It is, 
however, spanned, not far from its mouth, by a 
bridge, over which passes the great coast road 
leading north and south. This now consists of a 
single pointed arch, and is of Arabic work, but it 
is probable that it replaced another of consider- 
able antiquity. It was by this route that our Lord, 
mmost likely travelled when “ He departed into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” 

The river possesses a great geographical pecu- 
liarity in a rectangular bend in its course, 
so that instead of flowing into the Dead Sea, 
it forces its way through the eastern flank of 
the Lebanon, and finally runs westward to the 
Mediterranean, It passes under the frown- 
ing limestone precipice which is surmounted 
by the massive ruins of the famous crusad- 
ing castle of Belfort. Not a little interest 
attaches to this old fortress, which probably 
commanded the gorge through which the stream 
dashes so furiously a thousand feet below, from 
very early, if not Phoenician, times ; but the ex- 
plorers could assign no portion of the existing 
ruins to a date earlier than the twelfth century. 
At its mouth, where it is from twenty to thirty 
yards wide, the Késimiyeh is very rapid and quite 
unfordable. 

A few miles below the outlet of the river the 
Jow-lying promontory of Es Sfir, the ancient Tyre, 
juts out into the sea. The rocky island on which 


the famous Phoenician city probably stood is now 
connected with the mainland by a sandy isthmus 
nearly half a mile wide. This is of artificial for- 
mation, the sand silting up against the narrow 
causeway which Alexander the Great constructed 
(332 Bc.) in order to carry the town by assault. 
The town consists now of a few small houses, 




















for the most part well built. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, and there are now only about 
5,000 inhabitants. But great as is its desolation 
in comparison with the wealth and magnificence 
for which it was famous in ancient days, some 
remains of its spacious temples and palaces are 
still to be seen. Of these the ruins of the cathe- 
dral—a relic of medizeval Christian Tyre—are the 
most noteworthy. Within its ruined walls lie 
immense granite columns, and among them marble 
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explorers. We see Tyre, the prince of mercantile 
cities, with its famous ships, such as those which 
took cargoes of precious woods and metals from 
Hiram to Solomon. Weseethe Tyrians worshipping 
the malignant sun-god, and endeavouring to pro- 
pitiate him by sacrificing helpless infants. We 
see the city enduring all the horrors of protracted 
sieges under Shalmaneser, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Alexander, We see it once more famous in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and renowned 





MOONLIGHT ON THE COAST OF TYRE. 
(Drawn by Grorcs L. SzYMouR.) 


bases and capitals. Captain Conder, who visited 
Tyre as lately as 1881, thinks that not only did 
the cathedral of the Crusaders where the great 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was buried, re- 
place an early Christian church, which was said to 
contain the tomb of Origen, but that it is on the 
same site as the great temple which the Pheenicians 
raised here in honour of Melkarth, the Tyrian sun- 
god, who is probably identical with the Hercules of 
Greece and the Moloch of Syria. Pregnant with 
interest is such an investigation as this; but we 
cannot here dwell upon the arguments which have 
been raised in its discussion. Still, that on this 
spot are remains which connect the three great 
periods through which the city passed is a fact 
of no common character. 

A panorama of the stirring scenes of its history 
at once passes before the mind’s eye as one reads the 
various and vivid accounts of English and French 
966 


as of yore for its purple, and we see it as a 
crusading fortress. So at length we come to this 
modern fishing village, where, as the prophet 
izekiel foretold, the fisher spreads his nets on the 
sandy isthmus which has here been raised “in the 
midst of the sea.” Of Canaanite Tyre nothing 
now remains that is not buried in the sand hills, 
and the Tyre of Alexander must also be sought 
for in the ground and beneath the débris of the 
Tyre of the Crusaders. Of its two famous 
harbours, one only, the Sidonian Port, now 
remains, and that is greatly silted up. Only 
small craft can now anchor there, but it must be 
borne in mind that the largest ships of the 
Tyrians would be regarded as very insignificant 
nowadays, and that the harbour was probably 
never very large. 

A few miles down the coast to the south, 
through a succession of gardens, producing every 
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sort of vegetable known in the country, and 
planted with fruit trees, is Ras el ’Ain, a small 
stone village, famous as being the spring-head 
which supplied ancient Tyre with water by means 
of a long aqueduct, while it is possibly the site 
of a very ancient city. Remains of the old 
reservoirs still exist, and in the midst of gardens 
of figs and pomegranates the same spring as that 
which Solomon spoke of as “the fountain of 
gardens” still wells up. Nowadays, however, the 
water is chiefly used for irrigation purposes. 

One of the most famous sights of Tyre is the 
Kabr Hiram, the so-called tomb of the great 
contemporary of Solomon. There is, however, 
nothing to connect it with the famous King of 
Tyre, and the peasantry know no such tradition. 
It may, however, very possibly be of the greatest 
antiquity. This noble sarcophagus stands on a 
massive base formed by three courses of blocks 
of whitish limestone. It is surmounted by a 
pointed lid. The monument is conspicuously 
rough and rudely shaped, and appears to have 
abutted upon some other building. In the 
vicinity of the Kabr Hiram, late Phcenician 
remains have been found, and there is nothing 
against the supposition that the Kabr Hiram 
itself may be of Canaanite origin. 

The researches that have been conducted in 
Tyre and its environs have thrown the most vivid 
light upon much that was obscure in the history 
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of this interesting city. Thus it has been shown 
that the conceptions of its former extent were 
greatly exaggerated, and that, while famous 
throughout the world, it never exceeded moderate 
limits. Some data have, too, been collected which 
illustrate Phoenician life and manners, but the 
explorers have not been rewarded with so many 
architectural remains as might have been hoped. 
The ravages wrought by time have been only too 
ably seconded by the ruthless hands of successions 
of invaders. Throughout the whole of Western 
Palestine, indeed, this is the greatest difficulty in 
the way ot exploration. Each race, almost each 
tribe, has effaced the vestiges left by its prede- 
cessors, until it is only by the greatest patience 
that any connected records have been read on its 
stones. Other causes have also helped to com- 
plete the work of demolition. Thus the scarcity 
of building materials in Palestine has led to the 
practice of using up such débris as was service- 
able. Many of the stones of Tyre, for instance, 
have been taken for the purpose of erecting build- 
ings at Acre and other places. 

But it is to the student of prophecy that the 
story of Tyre appeals most powerfully. It is 
impossible to read the exquisite account of its 
magnificence given by the prophet Ezekiel, and 
the denunciations of Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Joel, 
without being struck with their literal and awful 
fulfilment. 





THE LORD’S JEWELS. 


(MALACHI iii. 16, 17.) 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, AND PREBENDARY OF 


ERY painful is the picture presented 
to us in this chapter of the last of 
the prophets. We have a represen- 
tation of a people charged openly 
with the sin of “robbing God ”- 
purloining and applying to their own 
use, things upon which the Most 
High had set the seal of a Divine 
proprietorship. And it is not here and there one, 
against whom this grave charge is brought. The 
whole nation are declared to be implicated in the 
guilt, insomuch that, in answer to the question 
supposed to be put by the people, “Wherein have 
we robbed God?” the prophet is instructed with 
the most solemn emphasis to reiterate the charge, 
“Ye are cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed 
Me, even this whole nation.” 

Yet not with entire literalness are these last 
words to be taken. Exceptions there were among 
the people ; and there was One to take note of them. 
It was just as it was in the days of Elijah, when, 


ST. PAUL'S. 


by reason of the widespread idolatry of the 
people, the prophet cried out in despair, “ Lord, 
they have killed Thy prophets, and digged down 
Thine altars, and I am left alone, and they seek 
my life.” But what saith the answer of God 
unto him? “I have reserved to Myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal.” Even so in this time of Malachi, there 
was a remnant according to the election of grace. 
And of these none were disregarded, even as 
finally there shall be none lost; for says the 
prophet, “A book of remembrance was written 
before Him, for them that feared the Lord and 
that thought upon His name ; and they shall be 
Mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I make 
up My jewels.” 

Let us look at the case of these exceptional 
ones—these “ faithful among the faithless found,” 
—what is here said of them, and what is to be 
their reward. 

And first it is said of them that “a book ot 
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remembrance” is kept for then—for their names, 
their works, all that they suffer, or purpose, or 
desire, or do. The world may know as little 
about them as Elijah did about those seven 
thousand faithful men in Israel. By their country 
they may be forgotten, as much as that benefactor 
of whom Solomon tells us, “ Yet no man remem- 
bered that poor man.” But they are not forgotten, 
for all that. There is a book, in which their 
names are written, “ graven as with an iron pen 
and with lead in the rock for ever.” And in this 
they rejoice. 

When the seventy sent torth by our Lord 
had returned from their mission, and were con- 
gratulating themselves on the wondrous success 
with which their efforts had been attended, the 
very devils being subject to them for His name’s 
sake, the Master reminded them there was some- 
thing for them to rejoice in far more than that. 
Let them rejoice that their “ names are written in 
heaven,” that they have a record in the Book of 
Life of the Lamb; that they are registered and 
enrolled citizens in the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn, freed men of the city of 
the living God. And not their names only, but their 
lives and all about them. ‘In Thy book,” says the 
Psalmist, ‘‘are all my members written”—the eye 
and what it saw, the ear and what it heard, the 
hand and tongue, and what they did, or planned, for 
the glory of God and the souls of men. A faithful 
record was kept of all these, “a book of remem- 
brance was written before Him, for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon His 
Name.” 

Then note, in the next place, a striking charac- 
teristic of the persons here spoken of; they 
were of “them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon His name.” The fear of the Lord 
may be described as of two kinds. There is a fear 
that killeth, and a fear that giveth life ; a fear 
that enslaves, and a fear that makes him who is 
under its influence, free; a fear that hardens, 
even while it makes him who is haunted by it 
tremble, as in the case of Felix; and a fear that 
keeps conscience always on the alert, prompting 
us to say, on the first presentment of an evil 
suggestion to the mind, “How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” 

Still, it is not to be concealed that these two 
kinds of fear have in them certain elements in com- 
mon. A trembling apprehension of the Divine dis- 
pieasure, and its deserved consequences, cannot but 
enter into a good man’s fears when he has erred, as 
when Hezekiah, under the sentence of approaching 
death, turned his face unto the wall and “wept 
sore.” He was conscious of having done something 
which had drawn down upon him the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and he could not be sure that the anger 
had passed away. Still, with him, this would be 
only a transient feeling. Perfect love would soon 
cast out that fear. At heart, Hezekiah was one of 
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those who truly feared the Lord—teared Him, 
that is, with a child’s fear—with a loving dread— 
with that high and reverent apprehension of His 
great name which sees life in His loving-kind- 
ness, and death in the very apprehension of His 
frown. How, then, are we to know whether our 
fear of the Lord is of the slavish kind or the filial? 
is evidence of our being under the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear? or of our being partakers of that 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry, ‘“‘Abba, Father?” 
Chiefly by that which is here said to accompany 
it—“that they feared the Lord and thought 
upon His name.” The filial fear is an active, 
controlling, restraining influence when the evil is 
near ; the slavish fear is only then most operative 
when the evil is done, and we are dreading the 
consequences. Thus it is a characteristic of the 
filial fear that it consolidates into a settled habit 
of realising the nearness of the Divine presence, 
as when Nehemiah conveyed that stern practical 
rebuke to the other governors, expressed in the 
words, “So did not I, because of the fear of 
God ;” or as when the Psalmist, in describing 
the conduct of a God-fearing man, says, “ I have 
set the Lord always before me.” I speak as in 
His hearing ; 1 walk as by His side; I think, 
feel, desire, purpose, as if there were a bird of the 
air to carry the matter, and “‘abook of remembrance 
written before Him for them that feared the 
Lord and that thought upon His name.” 

But I pass on to consider, in the next place, 
what it is declared shall be the reward of 
these godly persons, what they are, and the care 
God will take of them :—‘‘ And they shall be 
Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, on that day when 
I shall make up My jewels.” 

The righteous, then, are the Lord’s jewels. What 
is supposed in regard to them from their being 
honoured with such a title? First, in the selec- 
tion of such a name for the righteous, something 
is supposed of their extreme rareness and excel- 
lency. We do not expect to see jewels sparkling 
on the hedgerow, or trodden underfoot on the 
highway. They are the rare product of some 
caverned depth—sifted and picked out from the 
mass of encrusting earth—in order that, when 
fashioned by the hands of the lapidary, they may 
stand out, in all their attractiveness, to the admi- 
ration and the praise of men. In like manner the 
saints of God are described as the excellent of the 
earth: being chosen out of the mass of a corrupt 
and corrupting world ; dug from the deep mines 
of a Saviour’s unfathomable grace, in order that, 
when fashioned by the hands of the Eternal 
Artificer, the light of their ‘(good works may shine 
before men,” and their Father in heaven may be 
glorified. 

And the scarceness of the righteous also may 
be intimated by this title. Relatively to the 
multitudes of the ungodly which surround them, 
they may be said to be as rare as the precious 
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stones in the heart of the earth. ‘Lord, are 
there few that be saved?” was a question 
proposed by a bystander to our Lord. And the 
refusal to give a direct answer to the inquiry can 
hardly be without something of painful significance. 
We can only fall back upon the assurance that 
when all the Lord’s jewels shall be gathered and 
collected together ; when the glorious company 
of the redeemed shall stand on Mount Zion ; 
when Christ shall come to see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied, and God shall accomplish 
the number of His own elect ;—the aggregate of 
the saved will not be few, but rather form “a great 
multitude which no man could number.” Still all 
this hinders not that the righteous should be 
spoken of as few now—scattered now—lost in the 
multitude of the worldly and the thoughtless and 
the irreligious now. Look at the nations which are 
utterly without the knowledge of God; look at the 
ignorance and superstition to be found in countries 
which yet call themselves Christian; look at our 
own land of light and privilege and responsibility 

Christian congregations of whom often not 
more than one-fourth are communicants, house- 
holds of which it is only here and there one of 
whom we could speak as brought under the power 
of vital godliness—and say, have we not in all 
this a melancholy realisation of that picture of the 
prophet—“ Yet gleaning grapes shall be left on 
it ; as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries on the top of the uttermost bough, four or 
five on the outmost fruitful branches thereof, saith 
the Lord God of Israel.” 

Again, saints may well be called jewels, on 
account of the preparing processes they have to 
go through, before their graces are brought to 
perfection. The precious stone is not fit for the 
diadem as it is found in the mine. The crust has 
to be removed, and the rugged edges to be rounded 
off, and all the refining processes to be gone 
through, before, in burnished brilliancy, it is fit for 
the setting. So, as a rule, it is with the saints of 
God. They are not fit for the Divine casket as 
they are found in the rough—as they are chosen 
and called of God out of the world. Many re- 
mainders of an earthly nature have to be cast off. 
Much of cleaving infirmity has to be disengaged 
and separated. Many a purifying ordeal must be 
gone through, before of any saint of God it can 
be said, he is fit to grace the crown of the 
Redeemer on the day when the Lord shall make 
up His jewels. No; “as the fining pot for silver 
and the furnace for gold, so is a man to his ad- 
versity.” Till a man has seen affliction he is an 
unproved man. No one knows what there may 
be in him, and he does not know himself. We 
often mistake for strength what is no more than 
an untempted or undeveloped weakness. The 
more precious we are in God’s sight, the greater 
the need of the furnace. “ ‘That the trial of your 
faith, being much more precious than of gold that 





perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be 
found unto praise and honour and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

Once more, by calling saints “ jewels ” we may 
well suppose it to be intimated to us the watchful 
care God takes of all His people. 

We do not leave jewels carelessly about, to be 
lost by neglect, to be plundered by the thief, to be 
swept away with despised and rejected things ; but 
we keep them with our hidden treasures, that none 
may be injured, and none lost. In like manner, 
however invisibly to us, God keeps all His chosen 
ones among His precious things. He takes them 
to His secret place. They abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. He covers them with 
the feathers of watchful and unslumbering love, 
and suffers no weapon that is formed against them 
to prosper. “ All that the Father hath given 
Me,” says the Holy Saviour, “I have kept, and 
none of them is lost.” Yes, the saints of God 
are all kept ; “kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.” Everything about them and 
belonging to them is precious. The redemption 
of their souls is precious. The blood they are 
bought with is precious. ‘ Exceeding great and 
precious ” are the promises which cheer them while 
they live, and “precious in the sight of the Lord” 
is their death when they come to die. ‘‘And they 
shall be Mine, saith the Lord, on that day when 
I make up My jewels.” 

One word more on that expression, “ And 
they shall be Mine”——‘ Mine”—that is, something 
that | glory in, something that I will display, 
something that I will wear in delighted com- 
placency, “as a bridegroom decketh himself with 
ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself 
with jewels.” 

Reasons will appear why the Almighty should 
speak thus of His saints. Thus He calls them 
“Mine” because they belong to Christ, because 
they are part of the joint and eternal property of 
the Father and the Son. ‘ All Mine are Thine, 
and Thine are Mine,” says the Saviour, “and [am 
glorified in them.” We must ever remember it is 
our being Christ’s that makes us God’s. We are 
accepted, reconciled, sanctified, sealed, not for 
anything that we are in ourselves, but because 
we belong to Christ. “ All things are yours,” 
says the Apostle—the world with its gifts, life 
with its interests, death with its hopes, all that 
is precious in things present, all that is glorious 
in things to come—all are yours, but only for this 
reason, “because ye areChrist’s, and Christ isGod’s. 

Again, “they shall be Mine” because they are 
to put the crown on Christ’s work, to be a sign 
known and honoured in heaven of the victory He 
has achieved over all the enemies of God. The 
High Priest under the Law was a type of Christ. 
And his ephod was adorned with five rows of 
precious stones, showing not only how Christ bore 
the wants of His people on His heart before the 
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throne, but also how He delighted in them as 
the grace and ornament of His everlasting priest- 
hood. It will be in the presence of all the powers 
of the upper world, that our Lord Jesus—in the 
spirit of the Roman matron of old—will bring 
forth the children of His grace, saying, “ These 
are My jewels ”—these are the signet on My right 
hand—these are they of whom it was written 
from all eternity, “They shall be a crown of 
glory in the hand of the Lord, anda royal diadem 
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in the hand of my God.” Yes, of every soul and 
to every soul it may be said, “ His glory is great 


in thy salvation.” It is honour to Christ to save 
us. Hence the furnace—hence the purging—hence 
the trial in the fire. We are to be to praise and 
honour and glory at the Lord’s appearing. And 
the casket must be quite full—not one precious 
thing missing, and not one lost. “And they shall 
be Mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I make 
up My jewels.” 








THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


XI. 


HYMNS FOR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and truth.”—EPHEesIANS v. 9. 


om 
HOLY Spirit, bless ! 
For this great gift we pray: 
“AS” A measure of Christ’s righteousness, 
To hide our sins away. 


Full well indeed we know 

That, though we onward press, 
We cannot grasp on earth below 

Christ’s robe of holiness. 


Yet grant that by Thy power 
Christ's footsteps we may trace, 

And, full of faith, grow every hour 
In purity and grace ! 


Then, loving, labouring much, 
Oh, may our sins grow less, 
Until at last we seem to touch 
The hem of righteousness ! 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 








SCRIPTURE 
LESSONS ON 
No. 37. ELIsHa. 
read—various. 
ry INTRODUCTION. 


The points of re- 


Seriptia to he 


semblance be- 
tween Elisha and 
our Lord most 
numerous ; only 
a few can be 
noticed. 

I. ELISHA’S 
LIFE. (1) Set 
apart. (See 1 
Kings xix 19.) 


What did Elijah 
him ? 
appointed 


cast 
Thus 


him solemnly as 


over 





God's _ prophet. 
Where did he 
begin his work ? 
On banks of Jordan. (2 Kings ii. 14, 15.) 

So Christ was sent into the world by the Father. 
(John iii, 16.) Anointed with Holy Ghost at His 
baptism for His office. (Matt. iii. 16.) 





Began to 


preach on banks of same river Jordan. (2) Worked 
Miracles. (Read 2 Kings vi. 9, 10, 14, 15.) Naaman 


LESSONS FOR 





SCHOOL AND HOME. 


THE TYPES. 

The Shunamite’s son raised 
to life. (2 Kings iv. 34—37.) A multitude fed with 
few barley loaves. 4244.) Let 
children see how these miracles exactly correspond 
with those of Christ. One of Christ’s first miracles 
was healing a leper. (Matt. viii. 1—4.) 
people to life 
Nain, Lazarus—twice made few loaves enough for 
whole multitude. (Mark viii. 19, 20.) (3) Had 
followers. Elisha lived among sons of the prophets 
—taught them—prepared them to take his place. 
His own servant, Gehazi, proved covetous and un- 
faithful—got money by fraud, and was fearfully 
(2 Kings v. 20.) 

So Christ was followed by twelve chosen disciples 
—always with Him—-learned of Him. (Acts i. 21, 
22.) Bidden to do His work after His ascension. 
(Mark xvi. 16.) But one of them covetous and de- 
ceitful. What did he do? (Matt. xxvi. 14—16.) How 
was Judas punished ? 
money—threw it away—committed 
unrepentant. 

II. ExLIsHA’s DEATH. (Read 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21.) 
Had had a busy, stirring life. Not told how he died 
—but a year after his death what happened? The 
dead man touching his bones was restored to life. 


healed at Elisha’s word. 


(2 Kings iv. 


taised three 
Jairus’s daughter, widow’s son at 





punished, 


Could not enjoy or spend his 
suicide—died 


So when Christ died, many saints arose from the 


dead. (Matt, xxvii. 52.) More than that, because 
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He died and rose, a// will rise from their graves. 
(1 Cor. xv. 22.) Meanwhile He raises from another 
death, which is sin. (Eph. ii. 1.) He destroys the 
power of sin, and love of sin—gives new nature, and 
so raises souls from the dead. 

Lesson. Jn Christ all are made alive. 


No. 38. JONAH. 

Scripture to be read—Jonah 1., wi., wit. (parts of). 
INTRODUCTION. This one of the most remarkable 
types—special attention called to it by Christ—type 
in some respects of His work, but more especially of 
His resurrection. 

I, JoNAH’s Mission. (Read i. 1—3; iii. 1—10.) 
Jonah one of the earliest of the prophets—lived in 
reign of Joash, King of Judah—prophesied both to 
Judah and Israel. (See 2 Kings xiv. 25.) Now sent 
on a special mission to Nineveh—who sent him? Do 
not know how God’s Word revealed to prophet— 
perhaps through High Priest by Urim and Thum- 
mim on breastplate—perhaps by direct voice, as to 
Samuel, in the night. Nineveh an odd city (Gen. x. 
11, 12) ; a darge city—capital of Assyria; stood on 
river Tigris—was three days’ journey across (iii. 3); 
and a wicked city, like Sodom and Gomorrha. To 
this city Jonah was sent. Did he go at once? 
Perhaps was afraid for his life—perhaps disliked the 
long journey—at any rate did not go—tried to escape 
from God’s presence—did he succeed? Question on 
the well-known story, showing how impossible it is 
to escape from God. (Read Ps, exxxix. 7—12.) 

3ut a second message comes—this time Jonah 
obeys—goes to Ninevelh—preaches—tells the message 
“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 
What effect did it have? Picture the scene. King 
putting off purple robes of royalty—putting on sack- 
cloth—covering head with ashes—all the people 
doing the same—solemn fast proclaimed—nothing 
eaten or drunk all day—are charged to leave off evil 
ways, that God might turn from His anger. 

Christ’s mission like Jonah’s, to preach repentance. 
Unlike Jonah, He from the first obeyed God’s will. 
(Ps. xl. 8.) Came preaching repentance (Matt. iv. 17) 
by Sea of Galilee. With what result? Twelve dis- 
ciples followed from the first—multitudes listened— 
thief on cross, Mary Magdalene, and many others, 
repented and were forgiven. 

II. JONAH’S BURIAL. (Read i. 15—17; ii. 10.) 
Question on the story—the storm rising—sailors’ fear 
—Jonah roused and bidden to pray—his telling his 
tale—being cast out—swallowed up—remaining inside 
the fish three days—cast up again on dry land. 
Christ gave this as a sign. (Matt. xii. 40.) He fulfilled 
it in His own person, He was in the grave part of 
three days—was then delivered. (Luke xxiv. 1—-8.) 
Meanwhile His soul was in Hades or Paradise (the 
place to which departed spirits go), and joined His 
body after His resurrection. (Acts ii. 27.) 

Let children notice great contrast. Jonah suffered 





for his own sins—Christ for the sins of others. 
Lesson. By His stripes ye are healed. 





No. 39. JOB. 
Scripture to be read—Job ¢,—elit. 


INTRODUCT‘ON. This history stands out alone—no 
connection with other parts of historical books— 
difficult to say when Job lived—probably in time of 
Abraham. If so, this one of the oldest books in 
the Bible. Job often referred to as example of 
patience. Was in many respects a remarkable type 
of Christ. 

I. JoB’s SUFFERINGS, (Read i. 1—22.) Question 
on his life. Was rich, even for those days—like Abra- 
ham’s wealth, Job’s consisted in vast herds of sheep 
and cattle. Lived in Arabia—was a mighty Sheikh, 
Was upright, and eschewed evil. Not gaining living 
by oppression and fraud, but living in fear of God, 
Was anxious about his sons. What did he do when 
they were feasting? Prayed for them, lest they 
should be led into sin. Such fervent prayers of a 
righteous man avail much. (James v. 16.) Was 
tempted. Who was allowed to tempt him, or try 
or test his faith? Notice three ways in which was 
tried—his property. What happened to that? His 
children—what became of them? Lastly himself— 
what was done to him? (See ii. 7.) All this 
permitted by God to try him. What did it show? 
(a) His trust. Who had given him all these blessings? 
(i. 21.) God gave, God takes away—He shall still 
be praised. (b) His patience. His friends forsook 
him —his wife tempts him to curse God (ii. 9). 
But he bears all patiently—he knows God does 
all well. (c) His pleading. He interceded for 
his friends who had accused him wrongly (xlii. 
8—10). 

May see in all these points a type of Christ. He 
was indeed without sin. God testified to Him as 
He did to Job. He was tempted by three special 
temptations—like Job He resisted, and so conquered. 
He suffered wrongfully—having done nothing worthy 
of death—was bruised in His own body—suffered loss 
of all things—had nowhere to lay His head. Was 
forsaken by His friends—denied by one of them, yet 
prayed for them and for His murderers—“ Father, 
forgive them.” (Luke xxiii. 34.) 

II. Jop’s REwArD. (Read xlii. 10—17.) God 
had seen all—known all—heard all—permitted all— 
now turns all into blessing. Friends came round 
him—riches increased—children were born to him— 
lived to great age—respected and honoured—his end 
Was peace. 

Similar blessings promised to all who endure 
temptation. (James i, 12.) Sometimes riches and 
honour come in this life—but certainly in life to 
come. (Matt. xix. 29.) 

Once more can see a type of Christ. His sufferings 
followed by glory. Angels surrounded Him in 
ascension. (Ps. lxviii. 17, 18.) All nations will 
worship and glorify Him. Shall reign till God hath 
put all enemies under His feet. 

Lesson. Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, 























SPECIAL LESSON FOR HARVEST. 
Chapter to be read—Matt. vii. (part of). 

INTRODUCTION, 

sign is, gathering in and completion of harvest. Grass 


End of year fast approaching—one 


harvest of hay long sinee cut and piled up in ricks 
for cattle during winter—summer harvest of fruit 
ended—apples and pears stored—grapes gathered— 
corn all cut, stored up in barns—nature’s work done 
Christ bade 
us mark the things that grow—flowers, corn, trees, 
ete, and learn lessons from all. ‘Take to-day lessons 


for the year—time of rest and rejoicing. 


from trees. 

I. THE Root, (Read 16—26.) Most important 
part of tree—branches may spread—may grow tall 
and stately—but if tree is to stand shock of tempest 
must be old and firm, and deep-rooted. So im- 
portant part not the outside which is seen, but deep 
root which is unseen. Have often seen tree blown 
down—root too weak to hold it up—lasted during 
fine weather, but succumbed to storm. 


So must our religion be firmly rooted. (See 
Col. ii. 6, 7.) Faith must be strong in Christ. Love 


must be deep in Him—for He requires whole heart. 
Then when day of trial comes shall be found secure. 
Remind of Abraham—faith so strong—ready to kill 
his only son—of Daniel, rather face lions than give 
up prayer—of three children enduring fiery furnace. 
In all, the root sound—perfect trust in God. 
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Il. THE GrowTH. Ask if have seen a pine tree 
eut down—notice rings much thicker than 
Each tells of a year’s growth—thin, indi- 


some 
others. 
cates drought, thick shows plenty of moisture. Can 
trace tree’s growth, but never any year without some. 
So must as Christ grew in 
wisdom (Luke ii. 52) and favour with God. This 
God’s gift—to be asked with earnest prayer—in- 
crease of faith, love, holiness. If no growth, must 
be decay. Perhaps some worm. Search and see and 
put it away, lest be cut off as useless. 

Ill. THe Fruit. By this know whether tree is 
alive and good. (See verses read.) Often great 
promise in spring—abundant blossoms—beautiful 
appearance—then cold wind nips buds, and no fruit 
results. 

So with soul, many profess to serve God—attend 
His House—say prayers—read Bible. Test is their 
lives. Are they “ workers of iniquity,” or bringing 
forth fruit? But what is the fruit? (See Gal. v. 22.) 
Let each ask, Am I meek, gentle, truthful, loving, 
obedient? Or proud, self-seeking, envious, ete.? God’s 
eye sees the heart. 

What makes the tree bring forth fruit? Sunshine, 
rain, soft air, ete. What makes the soul bring forth 
good works? God’s blessing, God’s orderings, trials, 
and discipline of life blessed by Him. All will be 
ours if sought for diligently. 

Lesson. See that ye bear much fruit. 


soul grow in grace, 











UNCLE 
A STORY IN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GIRL’S SACRIFICE,” 


I. 

[ has happened as awkwardly as it 
well could,” said Mrs. Armitage, in 
that fretful, querulous tone which is 
the frequent adjunct of confirmed in- 
validism, and which with people of 
scant patience robs the sufferer of 
much pity. “ A year ago ora year 
hence it might not have mattered, 

but just when so small a thing may blight your pro- 

spects this unlooked-for return occurs.” 
A faint pink flush suffused the fair features of the 
young girl who was the widow’s solitary listener. 
“Do you really think, mamma, that Harry will 
mind—much ?” she asked, in a low, tremulous whis- 
per, and without lifting her queenly head from the 
magazine she pretended to be reading. 




















“fle has pride, I am sure, and no man eares to 
be associated with poor relatives,” 
answered. 


Mrs. Armitage 


“Henry Carlow made his proposal under the 
belief that you were quite alone in the world, except 
for me. He may reconsider his intentions at the 


eleventh hour when he discovers—if he is permitted 


JOSEPHUS. 
TWO CHAPTERS. 


ETC., ETC. 


to do so—that he has been misled. Fancy an uncle 
with the absurd name of Josephus—and as elegant 
in manners and attire as the name would warrant !” 

Marion paled. Harry Carlow and she were en- 
gaged to be married in a month’s time, and her 
wooer had won her heart as well as the promise of 
her hand. 

* But—but—nothing can be done, mamma,” she 





gasped. “ He is my father’s brother ; and he may 
have money, after all. These returned colonists 


’ 


often are wealthy,’ 
and recognising that riches in the eyes of nine-tenths 
of the human race hide a multitude of defects. 

The languid pessimist on the sofa actually groaned. 
Marion?” she asked. 
“Rich! and not only walk from Farm Junction 
when an omnibus was running, but carry his bag! 
A commercial traveller would hardly have done 
that, I should imagine. No; Josephus Armitage was 


she added, with a spasm of hope, 


“Where are your wits, 


always a ne’er-do-well; I have heard your father 


say so, and I don’t expect he has altered very greatly, 
As to doing nothing, it is our duty to defend our- 


’ 


selves,’ 


This was an oracular utterance, and Marion 
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invited an explanation. “I am afraid I don’t quite 
understand,” she said, 

“ Why, we must get rid of the interloper at the 
earliest opportunity—if he has a spark of intelligence 
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girl instinctively recoil. That her mother should be 
the advocate of so heartless a policy of worldly 
wisdom grieved her ; but at least she, Marion, would 
refuse to act upon the advice, If her lover really 
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“Slowly he descended to the platform from his third-class carriage.”—p. 665. 


he will soon see that he is not wanted—and once 
free of his presence we must keep the whole affair a 
secret, at any rate until you are safely married. It is 
fortunate that your betrothed has been called away 
to Paris for a few days. It will prevent a contretemps, 
and afford space for the necessary manceuvring.” 


The cynical selfishness of this reasoning made the 


cared so little for her as to let the accident of an 
unfashionable connection sway his wishes, she would 
freely release him from his bonds, She was_be- 
ginning a speech of revolt, when the invalid lifted a 
warning forefinger and stayed the hot, indignant 
sentence. 


“Hush! He is coming back,” Mrs. Annitage said. 
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The door opened, and a bluff, farmer-like man, 
whose years must surely have verged upon sixty, 
entered the carefully shaded apartment. 

“Eh? Yes, you are both here ; ’t was hard to see 
at first out o’ yon sunshine,” he said, in a ponderous, 
hearty voice, that seemed well in keeping with his 
burly figure and heavy features, “and, moreover, our 
eyes ain’t exactly so young as they used to be, eh, 
Mrs. Armitage ?” 

But he gave the lady no time for the caustic reply 
she was meditating. His cheery tones went roaring 
on like the current of some mountain stream in his 
Australian wilds. 

“As you suggested, Hollett can take me in—at 
the ‘Swan ’—for a twelvemonth if I so please; and I 
should guess it’s a cosy, comfortable sort of house, a 
bit old-fashioned, perhaps, like myself—hah, hah!— 
but to my thinking, o’ course, none the worse for 
that. May be it’ll tempt me to stop as long as I 
just now said.” 

At this point a broad smile illumined his face, and 
his deep-set grey eyes twinkled with humour. Dim- 
ness of vision had certainly not prevented Uncle 
Josephus from observing his sister-in-law’s start, and 
her ill-disguised consternation at his hint of a pro- 
tracted stay within the Epbury borders. 

“Dear me! You will be tired of so quiet a 
neighbourhood as this in even a few hours, I should 
fancy. We’ve positively no provision in the town of 
any kind for the amusement of strangers,’ Mrs. 
Armitage coldly murmured. 

“There is the company of my kinsfolk to enjoy.” 

“We leave for London, on pressing business, to- 
morrow.” 

Marion was astounded. She could dream of no 
excuse for this abruptly announced journey beyond 
her mother’s desire to elude this unwelcome kins- 
man. 

“T am sorry, after so long an absence 

The sentence was interrupted by the entry of the 
servant-maid, with preparations for an impromptu 
meal, 

“Are you proposing ultimately to return to Vic- 
toria, uncle?” Marion timidly inquired. 

A quick shadow flitted over the wrinkled eoun- 
tenance, 


»” 





“That depends on circumstances,” he answered, 
“and on people,” with a sigh. 

“Your luggage, I suppose, remains principally at 
the station?” Mrs. Armitage asked. 

Again Uncle Josephus seemed to divine what was 
in her thoughts, to comprehend that it was for proof 
of his poverty that she was seeking. A spectator 
might have fancied that his lips curled with scorn 
as he replied meekly— 

“No—o; that is all I have—yonder bag con- 
tains all my worldly possessions, and”—with a harsh 
ehuckle—“ heavy enough I found it along your 
Epbury road, too.” 

The widow gave Marion an intimidating glance. 
Was not this an explicit confirmation of the earlier 
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forecast ? She made no further remark on so deli- 
cate a subject. 

The ex-colonist at least had a good appetite. He 
made such genial havoc with the viands set before 
him as to steel against him yet more decisively the 
heart of his fastidious critic. Embittered in temper 
and physically ailing, there appeared to Mrs. Armit- 
age a positive personal affront in this picture of 
robust health and contentment. 

When conversation was resumed, an hour later, in 
the drawing-room, the restraint and lack of cordi- 
ality was equally manifest ; an iceberg could scarcely 
have been more frigid than the demeanour of the 
hostess, and Marion’s artless efforts to promote a 
good understanding failed altogether of their purpose. 
She was forced to abandon them ; and even to her it 
was abundantly plain that her newly found relative 
sadly lacked polish. What would Harry think? 
Could it be that her mother had common-sense on 
her side after all, and that a good settlement ought 
not to be endangered on behalf of Quixotic sentiment? 

Josephus Armitage in his turn grew weary— 
perhaps indignant, as he had a right to be—and 
took his leave. When the widow and her daughter 
returned from their city trip, he had shaken the 
Epbury dust from off his feet and departed. He left 
no address, which to Mrs. Armitage was no matter 
for discontent. 

It was the week before the wedding. Harry Car- 
low and his bride-elect had been to town on sundry 
errands, not unconnected with house-plenishing. 
Waiting for the down train at Grenworth Junction, 
the couple were watching with more or less languid 
interest the passengers who alighted from a main 
line express. 

“Yonder is a model countryman; speaks with 
broad a’s and o’s—fit subject for a story, I'll 
guarantee,” said the young man. And he pointed 
out to Marion—Uncle Josephus ! 

It was he beyond any doubt, wearing the same 
small round hat and cunningly preserved black 
clothes, carrying the same bag ; 


om? 


slowly he descended 
to the platform from his third-class carriage, crossed 
the footway at right angles to them, and disappeared. 

Did he notice his It was impossible to 
guess ; and Marion, who might have acknowledged 


niece ? 


him honestly and simply here before her lover, stood 
as if paralysed, and let the opportunity slip ; and in 
her own chamber that night she began to loathe 
herself for her cowardice. 
Il, 

THOUSANDS of men and women have been ealled to 
test by a painful experience the truth of the inspired 
declaration that “ Niches certainly make themselves 
wings ; they fiyaway.” And amongst the multitude 
came to be numbered Henry and Marion Carlow. 

It had been a splendid match for the girl in the 
Although the 


daughter of a professional man, and so occupying an 


opinion of all her acquaintances. 


assured position in the grades of rigid British caste, 
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she was practically penniless. Mrs. Armitage’s nar- 
row annuity died with her, and without the expe- 
dient of a prosperous marriage the maiden must have 
looked forward to one day increasing the ranks of 
underpaid governesses or music-teachers. But Harry 
Carlow, the young head of an old-established banking 
house at Arleford, some five miles from Epbury, had 
offered his hand, and had been accepted. 

For nearly two years after their marriage Marion 
had been supremely happy. Love had been in the 
contract on both sides, and no dreary disillusion had 
made havoe with its glamour. They had a peaceful, 
luxurious home, and the shadow of few cares crossed 
its threshold. 

3ut the sky suddenly darkened. The banker 
came home from business one evening with a white, 
set face, and a deep storm-line chiselled across his 
brow. 

“There is something amiss—something serious!” 
his wife cried. ‘‘ What is it, Harry ?” 

He echoed mechanically her own words. “ There 
is—-something serious,” he said. “ Purley and Bur- 
ford have suspended payment ; this involves me, and 
spells ruin—ruin !” 

“Ts it certain?” 

“ Beyond a doubt. Here is the telegram.” 


” 





“ And—and-—there is no chance- 

He hoarsely laughed, with despair in every in- 
tonation. 

“Not unless IT can find a capitalist who would 
come to my assistance with thirty-five thousand 
pounds at least, and in the present state of com- 
mercial confidence the thing is hopeless. To-morrow 
the news will be known far and wide ; the next day 
the blow will fall!” 

A ring came at the bell. It was Mr. Minch, the 
confidential clerk. 

“Do not disturb us for a couple of hours or so. 
We have some accounts to go through, Marion,” the 
master said. “I have lunched at the office. You 
need not fear that I shall suffer in that way,” he 
added, answering the unspoken question in her eyes. 

Marion shivered as she was left to herself in the 
tastefully furnished boudoir. Then she took a reso- 
lution. She would carry her burden of ill-tidings to 
her mother. 

Mrs. Armitage had now removed to Arleford, and 
occupied a neat little cottage not ten minutes’ walk 
from Chester Villa. She was still an invalid, and 
Marion was therefore sure to find her at home. 

But the widow had news of her own to recount, 
and in the dimness of the autumn evening did not 
observe the haggard expression upon Marion’s 
countenance. 

“T have quite a wonderful surprise for you, 
Marion,” she said. “You remember your uncle 
Josephus, of whom we never heard or saw any more 
after that first visit? He is actually rich, it turns 
out. Mrs, Rayne—our late curate’s wife-—has sent 
me a Grenworth paper, with a paragraph in which 
his name appears as a donor of five thousand pounds 


for the site of a new church. Think of that! Mrs, 
Rayne asks if ‘Mr. Josephus Armitage is a relative’ 
of ours. What a pity he kept us in the dark 
respecting his fortune !” 

“Tt was our own fault,” remarked Marion, wearily, 
and as she spoke her voice told its tale of woe, 
Mrs. Armitage was frightened, and still more so when 
she had listened to her daughter's revelation. Alas! 
she had no aid to offer. 

“ But surely your husband—with his wide con- 
nection—will find some friend to enable him to tide 
over the crisis,” she faltered. 

“ He fears the difficulties are insuperable.” 

As Marion gave the discouraging answer, a 
sudden and daring idea flew to her brain. What if 
she were to appeal in person to this scorned Uncle 
Josephus, go on her knees before him, admit her 
mother’s folly and her own, and beg him to come to 
Harry Carlow’s rescue? If he were able to be as 
munificently generous as Mrs. Rayne represented, he 
was evidently a man of capital. Most likely the 
shabby bag by which he had set such store had, on a 
memorable occasion—-if they had only divined it in 
the Epbury cottage—been crammed with gold, or 
bonds. 

The plan was worth trying, and on the morrow 
she would put it into execution. The address could 
be procured of Mrs. Rayne. 

“Is it? Why, yes, it must be!—my niece!” said 
the old Australasian, in a voice half bantering and 
half surprised. “So you have found out my where- 
abouts—at last.” 

Was he already reproaching her? If so, it was 
but justice ; and as Marion looked around and noted 
almost intuitively, as a woman will, the details of 
the substantial and elegantly furnished dwelling- 
house, the absurdity of her mother’s past fears 
emphasised the censure, 

But her petition could not wait. With a humility 
born of bitter mental suffering, and of a self-con- 
tempt that had never forsaken her since the rencontre 
at the railway station, she pleaded her husband's cause. 

Josephus Armitage listened with an enigmatical 
twinkle in his eyes, which Marion seemed to re- 
member of old. 

“ And you have reason to think that I can avert 
the storm?” he said, quietly ignoring the visitor's 
confession of bygone indifference. ‘‘ Well, perhaps 
it is so. But I can hardly be expected, you know, 
to risk my money——” 

He stopped. A tear had started in his niece’s 
eye, and Josephus Armitage was disarmed. His 
lurking desire for mischief forsook him. He had a 
kind old heart, if his attire was still unconventional, 
and his deportment deficient in grace. 

“Tut, tut, girl! read this, and you will see that 
your wishes are already in a fair way for fulfilment,” 
he said, handing Marion a letter, whereon the ink 
was hardly yet dry. “ I heard of Purley and Bur- 
ford’s crash in the town here, and was told that it 
was believed the Arleford bank was involved,” he 
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added. “I guessed what that meant for you, for 
although I kept out of your path—except one day at 
our junction—I never really lost sight of my rela- 
tives. Somehow [ couldn’t make up my mind to 
desert em and go back to Victoria. I fancied they 
might need old Uncle Josephus one time or another. 
Maybe in writing that I recollected what a certain 
old Book says about coals of fire; and maybe I 
didn’t. But I’m prepared to stand by my words.” 
The laboriously compiled epistle was a kindly 
offer of capital and credit, provided that Henry 
Carlow could prove his firm’s solvency; and a 
trained writer could scarcely have conveyed the pro- 
posal in terms of greater delicacy. As Marion read, 
she recognised that her husband, where least ex- 
pected, had discovered his friend, that by a very 
despised instrumentality Harry was saved. The gra- 
titude that welled up in her heart was too deep and 
strong for fine speeches. 
“ You are very good, uncle.” 


She could only stammer— 


“Loox BrrorE You Leap.” 
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Then the old man knew that his sacrifice was not 
for nothing. 

“And never again, Harry, will I be a party on 
any plea whatever to the slighting of man or woman 
because he or she is poor,” Marion whispered, when 
at last her husband comprehended the strange story. 

“ It is a lesson worth learning by both of us, that 
character is the truest wealth,” he answered, gravely ; 
“and beyond question your uncle has acted nobly. 
I shall always consider myself his debtor.” 

And to-day even Mrs. Armitage talks with com- 
plaisance of her uncourtly kinsman. 

“Tt is a pity, of course, that he is called Josephus,” 
she says blandly, “ but what is ina name? He is 
my husband’s brother, a great traveller and a thorough 
gentleman.” 

At which declaration, if he were privileged to listen, 
it is possible that Uncle Josephus might again smile 
with inward mirth and the placid satire of a peculiar 


W. J. L. 


experience. 





“LOOK 


ND so Squire Dangerfield 
is dead?” said I to Tom 
Badger, the whipper-in of 
the ——shire Foxhounds, 
as he called upon me the 

eal 

sad business, Tom.” 
“You may say that, 

sir,’ said Tom. “He’ll 

be a great loss in the 


other evening. 


county, he will.” 

“ How did it happen?’ 

“Well, sir, Vl tell 
you all about it. No- 
body knows better ; for 
I was ‘in at the death,’ 
may say, poor 
gentleman.” 


’ 





as you 


Now Tom meant nothing heartless or ill-natured 
in using this hunting expression, and had not the 
least notion of perpetrating a joke; but somehow 
the phrase came naturally to him. 

“Were you, indeed? Then tell me all about it.” 

Tom did as he was desired, beginning— 

“Well, sir, the fox broke cover just at the edge of 
the wood near the river, and made towards the old 
windmill on the hill, and off we all started with a 
‘View hollo !’ The squire, you may be sure, led the 
way, and [| behind him. He made 
straight at a wall about four feet and a half high, 
As I did not see him at 
the other side, I reined-in my horse, and came slowly 
up to the spot and looked over. And, sure enough, 
there was the squire lying on his back in a quarry 


was not far 


and cleared it at a bound. 


hole, ten feet deep, and his mare beside him. I rode 


BEFORE 


YOU LEAP.” 


along the wall toa gate, through which the rest of 
the hunt had gone, and got into the field through it, 


and went up to where the two were lying. The 
mare’s near foreleg was smashed in two. Then I 


went to the squire and tried to lift him, but ’t was no 
use ; his neck was broken, and he was dead.” 

“ Dead, Tom?” 

“ Dead as a doornail, sir, After a little, I got a 
few men from a neighbouring farmhouse, and we 
*T was 
the saddest sight that ever I saw when Miss Ellen 


brought him home on a door to Foxhall, sir. 


came out and dropped down ina swither beside 
him.” And Tom wiped his eye with his coat-sleeve. 
And then he added, “ Ah, sir! twas always his 
way—he never looked before him, but went slap 
over whatever came in his way.” 

When Tom Badger went away, I sat lonely and 
thoughtful over this sad misadventure. Jack Danger- 
field was one of the most popular men in the county, 
and deservedly so ; for he was the kindest fellow in 
the world, frank, brave, fearless to rashness, as simple 
Left 
an orphan at an early age, he had come into a good 
estate, with a sister, Ellen, his only near relative, to 
whom he was like a father, and she loved him with 
her whole heart. And here was this fine fellow, in 
the very prime of manhood and health, with, in all 


as a child, and especially gentle to women. 


human probability, a long life of usefulness and 
happiness before him, cut off in a moment by an act 
of thoughtless foolhardiness. 
gloricus ending—not like that of the soldier in the 
battlefield, nor the hero who is slain or drowned in 
saving another’s life, but like a blind man that knows 
not where he is going. 

The truth of the wise old saw, 


A miserable and in- 


* Look before you 
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leap,” came to my mind, and I saw a literal illustra- 
tion of its truth in the death of my poor friend. 
3ut if the literal truth of the warning in this adage 
is found only now and then, its truth, figuratively, is 
of daily occurrence ; and every thoughtful man who 
looks around him, and marks the failures and mis- 
takes and misadventures in the world, will see how 
many of them are the result of want of caution, and 
prudence, and circumspection, and prevision—of not 
looking around them, and before them, ere they take 
the leap that may bring them to disaster or ruin. 

Let us consider some of those “ leaps without look- 
ing,” with which we are all familiar. 

There is the leap of the reckless and thoughtless 
man, who dashes at any alluring enterprise or 
speculation as a greedy fish snaps at a tinsel bait, 
who begins to build a house without “counting the 
cost,” and comes to grief before it has reached the 
roof. This class of deapers is to be found very much 
among people who trust to their good luck, and to 


‘ 


the “chapter of accidents,” to bring them all right. 
Men, too, who when hard up have recourse to 
money-lenders and usurers, borrowing upon time and 
expectancies at exorbitant interest, trusting to 
chance, and end in ruin. 

One could fill a volume with cases of similar leap- 
ing without looking. So let us pass from them to 
another class—the leaps of lovers. These are well 
known, from the time of Sappho to our own time, 
both literally and metaphorically. There is hardly a 
locality in which a river runs through a romantic glen 
or wood, rushing precipitously over a rock, that has 
not its legend of a “lover's leap.” And in some 
cases, the legend is founded on an actual truth. 
These, however, are few in number. But there are, 
unfortunately, many cases (as every one who reads 
the daily papers knows) of silly young men and 
young women who, through love or jealousy, or both, 
leap out of the world by suicide. 

Another “lover's leap” akin to this is a leap not 
out of the world, but txto matrimony. There are a 
great many of this sort. They can’t see before them, 
love is blind,” as the saying is, and away 
they leap, not caring for the consequences; and after 


because 


a time, when the ardour of their love is less violent, 
they begin to find that their tempers are incompat- 
ible, and that their means fail them, and so “ when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window.” Thencome discontent and quarrellings and 
upbraidings, and, it may be, worse troubles still ; and 





they learn the truth of the proverb, “Marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure.” So they drag all through life, 
like two goats tied together, each pulling his or her 
own way, till death at last severs the bond and frees 
the survivor. 

There is still another leap, but it is all in vain to 
tell him who is going to take it to look before him 
ere he does so. This is the “leap in the dark.” 
He can see nothing before or beyond him, for all is 
hidden in the mist and darkness of the unknown and 
the future. This is the leap that is taken by 
speculators of every kind, whether in games of 
chance, the dice, the card, the roulette table, the 
lottery, adventures in unknown lands, and untried 
experiments. And in nine out of ten of these cases, 
he who takes it comes to grief, greater or less, as 
the case may be. The phrase for this rashness or 
madness is as old as the time of Rabelais, at all 
events. “Tam going,” said he, on one occasion, “to 
leap into the dark.” This is a leap, too, which 
politicians of all parties often take, with varied results, 
With these we are all tolerably familiar, and we wait 
to see the issue, and we are apt to applaud or censure 
according to the event, which is, after all, neither 
just nor wise on our part, as the leap is as often 
taken in very desperation as from a vague belief in 
some theory that has never been tested. 

And now, to come back to the point from which 
we started, “Look before you leap,” or, as witty old 
Samuel Butler shrewdly puts it— 

“So look before you ere you leap, 
For as you sow, y’are like to reap.” 

What, then, is the lesson that our daily experience 
should teach us all? Caution: to take no step before 
we have well considered to where it may lead us. 
Cirecumspection : to look around us on every side, to 
discover what dangers and difficulties are in our 
way. Prudence: to see how we may best meet and 
overcome them, And if we find the probabilities are 
against us, not to take the step at all. With such 
guides as these we are not likely to make many false 
moves, And if we fail, it will be from imperfection 
of our judgment, and not from the want of making 
the best use of the judgment that God has given 


us. 
“Be wise, discreet, of dangers take good heed ; 
Be cautious, and you cannot but succeed. 
Shun all rash acts ; let moderation mark 
Each enterprise on which you may embark. 
And in your thoughts be sure you always keep 
This good old proverb, ‘Look before you leap.’” 
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‘““Wleasant are Thy Courts above.” 
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J And enjoy it ever there. 
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CHRIST REVEALED IN ST. PAUL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


Y AVING in a former 
paper shown how the 
mystery of Christ’s 
spiritual revelation, in 
the human soul, was 
verified in the case of 
St. Paul, and how it 
is proved to be a last- 
ing fact in the experi- 
ence of believers from 
the beginning until 
now, we proceed to the 
further consideration 
of the subject by an- 
swering the question— 

How is this mystery 
of the revelation of Christ accomplished ? 

The revelation of Christ in the soul comes 
through the revelation of Christ in the Word. 

The revelation there is divinely inspired. The 
writers of the New Testament were not common 
historians, not common instructors of mankind. 
They were supernaturally gifted. They had 
powers of various kinds, beyond those which 
belong in general to the children of Adam, Such 
gifts as these are not possessed nowadays. They 
are not needed. The assurances we have of 
these extraordinary endowments are sufficient to 
give credibility and authority to apostolic teach- 
ing. Those endowments do not directly prove 
the truth of what is written, but they do so 
indirectly, by proving that the writers were 
sent from God. 

Their credentials are not of less force because 
they are old. They are quite as valid now as 
they were at first. What was accomplished by 
the heroes of antiquity is no less an evidence for 
us of their genius and power than it was to their 
contemporaries. And so the evidence of inspira- 
tion in the writers of the New Testament is as 
good for people now as it was to those who first 
read their writings. And the writings bear on 
the very face of them indications of a wisdom 
above that of the human intellect. 

It has been often shown that no biographers and 
letter-writers left to themselves would produce 
such records and documents as we find in the 
New Testament. They impress us with the 
conviction that we are supplied with a Divine 
portraiture of our Divine Lord; that the Holy 
Spirit which He promised did bring all things 
to His disciples’ remembrance ; that He did take 
of the things of Christ, and show them to 
those who were the means of showing them 
tous. We have, then, a Divine revelation of 


IN TWO PAPERS.- 


SECOND PAPER. 


Jesus Christ in the Word; and through this 
revelation in the Word comes a revelation of 
Him in the human soul. In studying the 
written records, we enter a temple to find our- 
selves surrounded by the grace and glory of the 
blessed Redeemer. It is as when we enter some 
noble building—the Duomo of Milan, for instance. 
The curtain at the doorway is uplifted, and there 
opens a scene of stupendous magnificence. It is 
obscure, perhaps, at first, but beauty and sub- 
limity are revealed, as the stranger walks forward, 
looking up the aisles, and catching the outlines 
and details of columns, piers, arches, and windows, 
flooded here and there with richly coloured rays. 

The illustration is poor, but it serves this 
purpose. It suggests how at jirst we may have 
dim conceptions of the revelation of Christ; 
but gradually it opens and unfolds, and as we 
devoutly read on and on, respecting His miracles 
and His teaching, His public acts and private 
virtues, His heart and soul are thrown open to 
our reverent and admiring gaze, and He is seen 
Himself to be all glorious within. And as we 
enter into the glorious revelation afforded by the 
Word, it creates within us corresponding impres- 
sions. Our thoughts and affections are brought 
into sympathy with what we see. His truth, 
righteousness, peace, mercy, love, and salvation 
are revealed within us. Faith takes in the 
whole, and this wondrous revelation penetrates 
our inmost soul through our spiritual perceptions 
and our holy experience. More than this. 
While the Word is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit speaks through the Word, 
there is an immediate operation of the same Spirit 
with the Word. He hath given us the Spirit. 
The very Spirit of Christ takes possession of the 
believer's nature. We become a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The revelation of the Saviour in the Scriptures 
too often falls short of a revelation of Him in 
the soul itself. The superadded agency of Divine 
grace within makes all the difference between one 
and another, to whom the Gospel comes by the 
hearing of the ear. In how many cases is there 
a revelation from without and not within? It is, 
as it were, seen through a window, or heard from 
the other side of a door—something intervenes. 
There are notions, ideas, but no spiritual contact 
between the soul and Christ. The Light of the 
World, as in a well-known picture, stands at: the 
door and knocks. For awhile admittance is 
refused ; matted weeds prevent the opening of the 
entrance. But at length comes a willingness to 
push back the bolt, to receive the Blessed One so 
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long kept outside. Then follows a fulfilment of 
the Divine promise, “ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock. If any man hear My voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him and sup with him, 
and he with Me”—-words explained fully only 
by experience ; when so explained, the man who 
learns the Divine lesson is constrained to exclaim, 
“By the grace of God I am what I am.” “It 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me.” 

How is this mystery afterwards expressed ? 
When it is proved that the revelation is no fancy 
but a fact, and that the fact is of Divine inspira- 
tion, it may, notwithstanding, be conceived of 
only as an inward experience, only as a blessed 
consciousness. But it is much more. When the 
revelation takes place, it is known by others 
sooner or later, as well as by him who is the 
subject of the change. Through him it is 
revealed to others. Christ cannot be totally 
hidden. He does not dwell as in a tenement 
concealed entirely from external observation. He 
makes known where He is, As in the days of 
His flesh, so still, it is sure to be “ noised that He 
is in the house.” 

The idea that Christ can be revealed in any 
one, and yet that the fact should remain un- 
known, is contrary to Scripture, reason, experience, 
and history. 

Our revelation of Christ is through our bear- 
ing the image of Christ. His image was visible 
in St. Paul. The Lord’s likeness was photo- 
graphed in the Apostle ; on a stream of Divine 
light it fell with distinct outline, in clear shape, 
upon the convert who cried, “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” He was not “ disobedient 
tothe heavenly vision.” Immediately he “conferred 
not with flesh and blood,” but yielded himself up 
to the service of the risen Redeemer. 

Men wondered, he tells us. ‘ They had heard 
only that he which persecuted us in times past, now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed ; and 
they glorified God in me.” As from a photograph 
copies may be taken, so, as an example of God’s 
renewing grace, likenesses of Christ, through the 
converted Saul of Tarsus, have been repeated over 
and over again, and multiplied from age to age. 
Or, rather, it may be said, a fresh one is struck 
off each time by the same power that turned the 
persecutor into a disciple. The process is going 
on now. ‘The wonderful apparatus, if we may 
use the expression, continues unimpaired. The 
imprinted image is visible, wherever produced— 
but it is varied. 

All the Apostles resembled their Lord in some 
way, but not in exactly the same way. A com- 
parison of their characters, so apparent from the 
Gospels and the Epistles, is most instructive. 
There were diversities of operation, though one 
and the same Spirit wrought in them all. John 
cannot be mistaken for Paul, nor Paul for Peter. 
There can be different kinds of likenesses of the 
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same person, in different styles, under different 
aspects—some large, some small, some full-face, 
some profile. With that familiar fact we may 
compare the diversities which there are in 
Christian character. It is most important to 
observe and remember, that the Lord’s disciples 
in every age are far from being exactly alike. 
Two causes may contribute to the diversity. 

First, idiosynerasy of nature. Men are far 
from being constituted after the same type of 
thought and feeling. There are minds and 
minds ; souls and souls. These are as varied as 
human faces and human forms. It is one of the 
plainest facts, and in some respects one of the 
greatest mysteries of the universe. Perfect 
identity of thought, sentiment, and habit is im- 
possible. What obtains in the natural, obtains 
also in the spiritual world. The original con- 
stitution of the mind, intellectual capacity, and 
emotional sensibility, must affect religious life. 
It is unreasonable to expect that one good man 
will be the exact counterpart of another. Indi- 
viduality is indestructible. And secondly, diversity 
of circumstances must be taken into account. 
Upon this depend two obvious varieties of 
Christian life and service. Persecution makes the 
martyr. In days gone by, the prison, the rack, 
the flames, brought out the passive virtues of 
the Christian saint. In patience they possessed 
their souls. They were partakers of the sufferings 
of Christ. They endured the cross and despised 
the shame. But times like these in which we 
live, when we enjoy religious liberty, and have 
ample means of doing good to other people, make 
us workers rather than sufferers. The present are 
days for toil, rather than tears. 

But the most uncomplaining martyr, the most 
assiduous worker, is imperfect ; and measures of 
imperfection are on a graduated scale. Yet with 
all this, the history of the Church, and the state 
of it at the present day, afford examples of 
resemblance to Christ in different degrees. Every 
true martyr has been a likeness of Christ carrying 
His cross. Every true worker zs a likeness of 
Christ going about doing good. Ignatius, torn to 
pieces in the Coliseum, when asked before his 
judges what a Christian was, replied, “One who 
carries God in his bosom,” and every one who 
meekly suffers in the Divine service does the 
same. We are all familiar with pictures of St. 
Christopher carrying the child Christ on his 
shoulders. It supplies a general lesson, touching 
those who bear about with them the gentle Jesus— 
He taming in us what was wild, refining what was 
coarse, cleansing what was impure, ennobling what 
was low and mean. 

The revelation of Christ in us and through us, 
the bearing about with us of His moral image, 
really constitutes the essence of Christianity. 
We come to a right knowledge of our religious 
character by the self-application of this simple 
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question, Do we resemble Christ? Do men see 
Him in us? His meeknessin us? His beneficence 
inus? His truthfulness in us? His courage in 
us? His devotion in us ? 

Some Christians, thank God, are very much 
like their Lord. In their presence we feel as if 
He were shining on us through them. There is 
a circlet of light round their brows, reminding 
us of the Only Begotten of the Father. Do we 
resemble Him much? How partial, how de- 
formed, how coarse, how pale is the image in 
some of us, if it exists at all! We say sometimes 
of a portrait, “It is like, certainly, but—not a 
pleasant likeness!” Ah! how many of us may 
say that of ourselves! We do not recommend 
the Gospel by the sweetness of our behaviour ! 

Let us press home the question. Are we like 
Christ a¢ all? Have we faith in a Father in 
Heaven? Can we say to any who wonder at us, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?” Have we a simplicity such as forms 
a contrast to what we find in the world around us, 
according to His own words, “They are not of the 
world, even as | am not of the world”? Do we 
study to imitate His humility, purity, truthful- 
ness, courage, love? This self-examination is of 
the highest moment. “If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” By all 
we have said, we wish to point to that spirit of 
His—that temper, tone, and habit of mind which 
inspired His life. Weare not thinking now of 
what may be termed frames and feelings, of com- 
fort and peace so called, but of moral qualities, 
for they constitute the essence of that disposition 
which is meant by the Spirit of Christ, and which 
is produced through the Spirit’s gracious opera- 
tion. To have Christ’s Spirit is to have Christ- 
like goodness, through the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. 

We believe in justification by faith. We 
believe that God for Christ’s sake justifieth the 
ungodly. Paul teaches this. But we also 
believe that when justified we cease to be un- 
godly. We receive a life like His. His righte- 
ousness is not like an embroidered pall cast 
over a corpse. It cannot be a whited sepulchre 
covering dead men’s bones and rottenness. It 
never is like priestly robes worn over clothes of 
loathsome filth. It is a garment of beauty worn 
by one inwardly renewed. The robe of the 
beloved, which makes us accepted, clothes the 
new creature in Christ Jesus. Of that new 
creature the form and face are Divine. The form 
is as the form of the Son of Man; the face 
is as the face of an angel, or rather the face of 
Jesus Christ. 

This revelation of Him through a Holy resem- 
blance is most important, but not all. With it 
must be combined active efforts for the pro- 
motion of human welfare, especially the diffu- 
sion of the Gospel. Epistles of Christ, however 
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beautifully written in Christian lives, will not be 
known and read of all men, unless certain things 
besides be done, not only to call attention to such 
Epistles, but, what is of more importance still, to 
call attention to those inspired oracles of which 
they are the moral transcripts. Paul did not 
think it sufficient to settle down at home, and 
live a consistent life, expecting, by a common 
fulfilment of duty in a secular vocation, to attract 
an ignorant and ungodly population towards the 
Church of Christ. He preached, talked, travelled, 
wrote ; he urged and rebuked people in different 
places—in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy— 
to turn from the evil of their ways, and serve the 
living and true God. So, likewise, an aggressive 
missionary force is needed in the present day, to 
act upon a fallen world, to arouse its attention, 
to excite its affections, to move its will, with 
reference to the invitations and commands of the 
Gospel. A Christ-like life is the corner stone, 
the foundation rock ; but missionary endeavours 
should form a lighthouse based upon it, “holding 
forth the Word of Life” for the guidance and 
salvation of ships sailing over the dark ocean of 
human life. A Christ-like character is to be as a 
deep blue Eastern sky, and earnest activities for 
men’s conversion are to be as_ brilliant. stars 
shining out of its calm, transparent depths, 

“The ministration of the Spirit. is given to 
every man to profit withal.” As each has 
received the gift, let him minister the same. 
“Wisdom will teach every one what he is most 
fit for.” In the Church at Rome, in Paul’s day, 
there was plenty of work to do, and plenty of it 
was done ; there seems to have‘been a place for 
every one, and every one in As and her place. 
Epenetus was the first-fruits of Achaia unto 
Christ. Mary bestowed much labour. Andronicus 
and Junia were of note among the Apostles. 
Urbane was a helper in Christ. Apelles was 
approved in Christ. Tryphena and Tryphosa 
laboured in the Lord, They were all working 
bees in the holy hive, and as we look at that 
early Church we find in it a model for modem 
activities—all workers, no idlers. The Epistle 
from which we gather all this is addressed to 
Christian Englishmen of the nineteenth century 
as much as it was to Christian Romans in the 
first. So are we to be “steadfast and immov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as we know that our labour is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 

To sum up all—Christ is to be in us as the 
Lord our Righteousness ; the restoration of the 
Divine image which was lost when Adam fell; the 
well-spring of life eternal, the hope of glory, He 
is to be in us, too, as a spirit of earnest effort and 
burning zeal, so that our life may resemble His, 
and we may go about doing good, after the 
manner of St. Paul, who said, “It pleased God 
to reveal His Son in Me.” 














SEPTEMBER. 


WEET Summer dies: the first faint russet The fairy rings grow where they always grew. 
hue— On every stubble field the partridge calls, 
Her funeral pall—descends on every tree ; To keep her brood from harm: the white owl 
The wild rose blossoms less luxuriantly, cries 
And grey clouds hide the sky’s regretful blue ; Across the meadows when the twilight falls, 


The merry scythe is wet with morning dew, Or flits with silent wing and hungry eyes ; 


Where crimson poppies linger in the corn ; While, riding in calm majesty on high, 
While in the meadows, widening every morn, The moon shines coldly from a colder sky. 
967 J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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GREAT RELIGIOUS AWAKENINGS. 


THE WESLEYS 


OHN WESLEY was 
|| about thirty-five years 
old when he emerged 
from the mist of le- 
gality by which his 
mind had been so 
long clouded, into the 
light of the Gospel. 
Previously his zeal 
had urged him to much 
self-sacrifice and many 
devoted labours, but 
these were compara- 
tively fruitless. Through ‘the instrumentality 
of Peter Bohler, a bishop of the Moravian 
Church, then on a brief visit to England, he 
was led into clearer light and full and abiding 
peace. 

At first Wesley was so discouraged, that he 
thought of giving up preaching. 

“ Tt struck into my mind,” says he, “‘ ‘Leave off 
preaching. How can you preach tc others, who 
have not faith yourself ?’” 

He asked Bohler’s advice. 

“ By no means leave off preaching,” said he. 

“ But what can I preach ?” 

“ Preach faith,” said he, ‘ till you have it ; and 
then you will preach faith because you have 
it.” 

He acted on this advice, and with what results 
all know. Two years after this he began that 
work in Cornwall which transformed the whole 
county. 

He had to “endure hardness,” as he had pre- 
viously done in the Black Country of Staffordshire, 
Drunkenness was nearly universal, and the favour- 
ite amusements of the people were cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting, wrestling, and similar pastimes. 
Smuggling was considered an honourable traftic ; 
wrecking, and the plunder of shipwrecked sailors 
and others, a lawful occupation, 

Charles Wesley opened his campaign in Corn- 
wall at St. Ives, 16th July, 1740. The boys 
gave him a rough salute. The next day he went 
to the parish church. The rector preached “a 
railing sermon,” and described the “new sect” 
as enemies to the Church, seducers, troublers, 
scribes, Pharisees, and hypocrites. On Monday 
he went to St. Ives, and commenced singing the 
hundredth Psalm. The mob greeted him with a 
drum. The same week, when a considerable con- 
gregation had assembled, the mob rushed upon 
them and threatened to kill them. Even women 
were beaten, trampled on, and dragged about 
without mercy. 

In the month of August, Charles was called to 











IN CORNWALL. 


London, and John Wesley and John Nelson began 
their work. 

Nelson, a stalwart Yorkshireman, was a stone- 
mason, and worked at his trade, preaching as he 
had opportunity. 

They had at first poor accommodation, and no 
better fare. They slept for some time on a bare 
floor, Wesley having Nelson’s coat for his pillow, 
and Nelson using Burkitt’s Commentary for the 
same purpose. 

Wesley had on one occasion been preaching in 
the open air at Falmouth, and was resting in the 
house of a friend, when the mob assembled, and, 
aided by some sailors, made an assault upon the 
house, vowing they would murder the parson. 
The family was terrified, and fled, and Wesley was 
left alone with a maid-servant who had more 
courage. 

The mob burst open the door, and began to 
batter down the partitions of the room where he 
was, roaring aloud, “ Bring him out! Bring him 
out !” 

“ Oh, sir, what must we do?” cried the girl. 

“We must pray,” was Wesley’s calm reply. 

The girl wanted him to hide in a closet, but 
he preferred to remain just where he was. 

Presently the sailors, who belonged to some 
privateers in the harbour, impatient of delay, put 
their shoulders to the door, crying, ‘‘ Avast, lads, 
avast!” and tearing it down, rushed into the 
room. 

Wesley, still calm and self-possessed, stepped 
forth bareheaded into their midst, saying, ‘‘ Here 
Tam. Which of you has anything to say to me? 
To which of you have I done any wrong? To 
you? to you? or you? or yout” And so he 
passed out into the street, still speaking to them. 
He then stood still in their midst, and in an 
elevated voice said, “ Neighbours, countrymen ! 
Do you desire to hear me speak ?” 

The mob seemed awed. Presently several of 
them cried out— 

“Yes, yes! he shall speak! He shall! No- 
body shall hinder him !” 

And no opposition could hinder the work of 
God. Men and women of all characters, and 
some of the most abandoned, became obedient to 
the faith. Societies were formed in all direc- 
tions, and from their midst were raised up men 
who, themselves delivered from the “horrible 
pit” and the “miry clay,” and having the “ new 
song” of redeeming grace put into their mouths, 
were able to declare that God had delivered them, 
their eyes from tears, their soul from death, and 
their feet from falling. 

A singular incident occurred at St. Agnes. A 
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man, learning that Wesley was to preach, said, 
“Tf he does, [’ll stone him;” and he filled 
his pockets ready. Wesley—whether he had 
heard of the man’s threat is not known—took 
for his text John viii. 7:—‘‘He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone,” 
etc. The man’s courage failed him, and he 
went away filled with wonder at the powers of 
the preacher. 

Some of the gatherings to hear Wesley were 
immense. Let us try to describe one of them. It 
was at Gwennap Pit, a vast excavation on a hill- 
side, supposed to be the work of ancient miners. 
The day is fine, and thousands have already 
assembled, standing about in groups, busy in con- 
versation, or sitting silently on the rocks and 
greensward. Mothers are there with their babes ; 
fathers leading by the hand their little ones ; old 
men and women bent with the weight of years, 
the countenance of some telling of sorrow and 
sin and care. Miners are there, just as they 
have come from the pit, and their grimy faces 
tell of many a day of toil and many a scene 
of danger. Rough men with weather-beaten 
faces are there, from the sea-shore, too, with 
women little less toil-worn and hard-featured ; 
for some of these could tell tales such as only 
wreckers can. And then there are farmers and 
their work-people and families, who have left 
their various avocations, and some of them 
their houses without a caretaker, and all to hear 
“Parson Wesley.” All is expectation. Presently 
there appears a man in clerical attire, rather 
below than above the middle stature ; his neat 
dress and the large silver buckles on his shoes 
suggesting the idea of a city clergyman rather than 
a field preacher. This is “ Parson Wesley,” as 
calm and self-possessed as if he were in a city 
church. In a few moments all is hushed atten- 
tion. His prayer is the utterance of a man who 
knows what it is to walk and converse with God. 
The sermon begins, and every eye is riveted on 
his benevolent face. The grand scenery around is 
forgotten, and all else save the message of Sal- 
vation and the thoughts and feelings it awakens, 
He tells of man’s wandering, of his lost condition, 
of the Good Shepherd’s love, compassion, and 
diligent searching for the strayed ones, and of 
how He has purchased their redemption with His 
blood. He tells of the wrath quenched, of the 
sentence of death cancelled, of the ransom paid, 
and of the way to the Kingdom of heaven opened 
for all who will enter in through Christ the Door. 
He invites every one to return to God. He 
beseeches all to accept the free offer of salvation, 
to believe and live; yea, that moment to flee for 
refuge. 

While he speaks, mighty influences are silently 
at work. Tears are coursing down many a grimy 


face, and many a dark-browed listener is con- 
Like stricken deer some are 


vulsed with grief. 
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silently mourning over their sins ; but others are 
unable to restrain their emotions. They speak 
out, some softly, some in loud tones, and some in 
piercing cries. Presently the whole multitude 
seems aroused and alarmed, and the preacher’s 
voice can hardly be heard for the weeping. Then 
some lift up their voices in praise to God, for 
redeeming grace has broken their fetters, or the 
whole multitude join in a loud “Amen.” Here 
and there, too, men as well as women fall to the 
earth as if struck by some irresistible power, and 
some are borne away convulsed with an agony of 
distress because of their sins. 

The sermon ends, and the whole of the vast 
congregation join in singing :— 


“Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly,” ete. 


The old hills ring again. There is gladness in 
many a heart, for salvation has come to it ; and 
there is joy in heaven among the angels of God, 
for sinners are bowed in penitence, and souls 
by hundreds have been plucked as brands from 
the burning. 

The awakening continued for some years. 
The Word of the Lord had free course. It ran 
a glorious race of salvation. It purified and 
elevated society, and did much to make men 
realise their true position as citizens, 

While passing down to Cornwall in 1747, just 
before a Parliamentary election, Wesley stopped 
at Exeter and wrote a tract, ‘‘ A Word to a Free- 
holder.” It was too common a thing for electors 
to tread in the steps of the Roman guards at the 
tomb of Christ, who “ took the money and did as 
they were taught.” Wesley’s tract so convinced 
his followers of the sin of bribery, that not one of 
them would eat or drink at the expense of the 
candidate. 

But more glorious results rejoiced his heart 
wherever he went. A great many of the societies 
‘“‘ walking in the fear of God, and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost,” were increased. 

Writing from St. Ives during this visit, he 
says :—‘ A great door and effectual is opened 
now almost in every corner of the county. There 
is such a change within these two years as has 
hardly been seen in any other part of England. 
Wherever we went we used to carry our lives in 
our hands, and now there is not a dog to wag his 
tongue. Several ministers are clearly convinced 
of the truth ; few are bitter ; some seem to stand 


neuter. Some of the gentlemen (?) are almost 
the only opposers now—drinking, revelling, 


carousing, swearing gentlemen, who neither will 
enter into the Kingdom of God themselves, nor 
suffer any others if they can hinder it.” 

John Wesley visited Cornwall again in 1785. 
He was eighty years of age. What had God 
wrought! It was no longer a day of small things, 
for the feeble band had become a great multitude, 
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FOR CECIL’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITNESS MY HAND,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—AT THE LYNCHES, 


sa fTALL you be going 
& an| ., over to Oak Royal 
to-day, Fred?” 
asked Mrs, Fortes- 
cue, as she sat at 
breakfast with her 
son, vwo days after 
Miss Baker’s mys- 
terious flight. 
Captain Fortescue 
had only stayed 
two nights intown, 
and had returned 
to Brassington in 
blissful uncon- 
sciousness that any 
one had for a mo- 
ment connected his 
visit there with the little governess’s disappearance. 

“Oak Royal? no—not much!” said the captain, 
with rather a peculiar laugh. He looked up from 
the pile of letters he was reading, some of which had 
come by that morning’s post, while some had been 
waiting his return for the last two days. It was one 
of the latter, a business-looking missive on blue 
paper, that he was reading when his mother spoke, 
and her question struck him with a sense of grim 
humour. For the commercial looking document was 
a letter from the manager of the Brassington Joint 
Stock Bank, enclosing the bill drawn upon him by 
Josiah Burton, and apparently accepted by himself, 
and inquiring in cautious terms “whether it was all 
right?” The bank manager had felt a little doubt- 
ful, and before crediting Thorne and Son with the 
amount, had prudently determined to inquire about it. 

Captain Fortescue read the letter slowly over 
again, and then he whistled softly, and looked across 
at his mother, who was peeling her egg with a bene- 
volent smile, as if she were doing it for some one else. 

“There isn’t insanity on your side of the family, 
is there, mother?” he asked, setting his eyeglass in 
his eye, and regarding her contemplatively. 

“Good gracious, no, Fred!” cried Mrs, Fortescue, 
dropping her egg in her astonishment; “ whatever 
makes you ask ?” 

Mrs. Fortescue looked at her son with the air of 
slow bewilderment his remarks were apt to produce 
in her practical nature, but he had returned to the 
perusal of his letters, and she did not venture to 
disturb him. He read the bank manager’s cautious 
note again, and then looked at the bill that bore his 
own name, 

“Not a bad attempt!” was his reflection as he 
scanned the signature, “not at all a bad attempt, 





Uncle Josh! But though you don’t seem to know 
that I always use my full name in business matters, 
and sign myself Frederick Burton Fortescue, the 
3ank is quite aware of the interesting fact, and no 
doubt the omission of your own patronymie set them 
on the scent. But, really now! if this is how my 
revered uncle is going to behave, I shall have to drop 
the Burton. And now, what in the world is to be 
done ?” 

The captain sat moodily gnawing his moustache, 
and frowning over the letter, till his mother became 
quite nervous. 

“Ts it—is it a bill? ” she asked at length, her mind 
full of tailors’ and horse-dealers’ accounts, and a little 
puzzled by the brevity of the document that seemed 
to disturb her son so much. 

“ Bill? oh yes, it’s a bc/l,” said the captain, with a 
short ironical laugh, “though perhaps not quite the 
sort you mean.” 

“Tf a hundred pounds would be of any use, Fred 
dear——” began Mrs. Fortescue, whose rather mode- 
rate jointure did not allow her to offer a more 
imposing sum. 

“Do you think I’d take it from you?” said Fred, 
returning her affectionate look. “ And it wouldn’t 
do any good either, so don’t worry your dear old 
head. I'll find a way out of the wood somehow. 
I'll go and have a stroll, and think it over.” 

He got up and went out into the pleasant garden 
that surrounded the house. The late Mr. Fortescue, 
wealthy as he was, had been a man of careful habits 
and unostentatious nature, and The Lynches was a 
much smaller house than Oak Royal. The grounds 
were smaller, too, but a good deal may be done with 
four or five acres, when a natural taste for landscape 
gardening is not trammelled by too stringent con- 
siderations as to ways and means. An artful dispo- 
sition of clumps of trees that hid nothing, and winding 
walks that led nowhere, imparted a fictitious, but 
agreeable, impression of space and size, and Mrs. 
Fortescue was fond of declaring that she would not 
exchange homes with her brother for the world. 

There was not much intercourse between the two 
houses, for the distance was considerable, and Mrs. 
Fortescue and the second Mrs. Burton were not fonder 
of each other than sisters-in-law are wont to be, when 
one is still young and pretty, with an exquisite taste 
in dress; and the other is elderly and stout, with a 
florid complexion, and a tendency to be tempted by 
bargains which made her a helpless victim in the 
hands of milliners anxious to dispose of last year’s 
goods. Mrs. Burton considered Mrs. Fortescue 
“ dowdy,” and Mrs. Fortescue considered Mrs, Burton 
“ frivolous,” and each being quite aware of the other's 
sentiments, there was almost a coolness between 
them. Cecil sided with her step-mother, having 
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genuine affection for the kind and indulgent woman 
who had watched over her youth, and whose weaker 
nature made her generally yield her own wishes to 
Cecil’s now, and it was only when Fred was at home 
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shock to his vanity, almost as much as to the 
cousinly affection which underlay any question of a 
deeper feeling. 

“ If it had been any one but Thorne!” thought the 

















“Rred 


that there was much communication between The 
Lynches and Oak Royal. Fred and Cecil had always 
been allies. The bright family-life at his uncle’s 
had been an attraction to the lonely boy, while, as a 
man, Captain Fortescue had found his own home 
more than a trifle dull, and had probably been 
nearer falling in love with his beautiful cousin than 
he knew, The news of her engagement had been a 


in a somewhat affected manner, advanced to meet her.”—p. 678. 


captain, with a groan; “but a flashy, over-dressed 
brute like that! And I believe as mean a 
hound as ever stepped—just the man to make his 
wife’s life a burden to her. What could Cecil be 
thinking of to take a fancy to him? There must be 
insanity in the family, though our family records 
don’t go far enough back to spot the introducer of 
the taint,” thought the ironfounder’s son, with a 
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laugh at his own expense that was quite untinged 
with bitterness, “and it’s coming out strongly in Cecil 
and Uncle Josh! Seems to me, the question I’ve got 
to settle this morning is whether it’s better to lose a 
thousand pounds or to let your mother’s brother be 
prosecuted for forgery, and I’m sorely puzzled which 
to choose.” 

Captain Fortescue leant his elbows on the railings 
and his chin on his hands, and looked moodily at the 
distant woods, above which showed the white turrets 
of Oak Royal. He had no doubt as to the forgery 
being his uncle’s doing, for the letter Mr. Burton had 
sent him, saying that he had found the money in 
another way, and asking him not to mention the 
matter to Alec Lyndon, was sufficient proof of the 
elder man’s guilt. The thought, indeed, that any one 
could suspect Alec Lyndon never even presented 
itself to the captain’s mind, or he might perhaps have 
concluded his meditations somewhat differently. As 
it was, he determined not to expose his uncle, but, at 
the same time, to leave him to such consequences of 
his crime as might be involved in present anxiety 
and the anticipation of future discovery. 

“T ll write to those stock-broking fellows to sell 
out the Canadian bonds—no more money-lenders for 
me, and especially no Thorne and Son,” reflected 
Captain Fortescue, with a dash of spite. “ And I'll 
make it all right at the Bank, and ask ’em to take 
my note of hand at sight instead of this precious bill, 
and then I'll lie low. It'll be rather an eye-opener 
for Uncle Josh, when he goes to retire it—for that’s 
his little game, I suppose—and finds Thorne has let 
it out of his hands. I wonder if he suspected any- 
thing? Anyway, the game is in my hands now, 
and the old reprobate shall find he has sailed a 
little too near the wind for once. What a humbug 
and hypocrite he must be! And this is the man 
that Brassington talks of a statue for, and that Cecil 
thinks a sort of glorified John Howard! Certainly 
the family taint has come out strong in her. 
Hallo! here she is.” 

Cecil appeared, riding the little black Arabian that 
was the pride of the Oak Royal stables, and Cecil 
never looked better than on horseback. She rode 
fearlessly and well, but in a thoroughly feminine 
manner. Her riding-habit was of plain black cloth, 
without any ornament but the buttons that fastened 
it, and fitted the slight graceful figure to perfection. 
It was a little longer in the skirt than is often seen 
now, and the hat, with its graceful drooping brim 
and sweeping feather, could not possibly have been 
mistaken for her brother’s—the apparent end and 
aim of much feminine head-gear in these emancipated 
days. Very fair and sweet and womanly she looked, 
with her cheeks a little flushed by the ride, and her 
fair hair shining in the sun. She did not see her 
cousin, and her face as she came up the drive was 
vrave and sad, but as Fred, in a somewhat affected 
manner, advanced to meet her, she managed to 
achieve a smile. 

“Well, Cecil, you've been and gone and done 


for yourself this time,” was his remark, as he lifted 
her from her horse, and gave the reins to the groom 
in attendance. “ What would you like me to say, [ 
wonder? You won't expect too much in the way of 
congratulations, considering that I always wanted 
you myself.” 

“Did you?” said Cecil, smiling genuinely now, 
“You can’t blame me, Fred, as you never told me so 
before.” 

“What was the use, when I knew you wouldn't 
have had me? And besides, I thought—well, never 
mind what I thought now! I was wrong, it seems,” 
said the captain, a little startled at the sudden 
crimson that flooded his cousin’s face. 

“Is Aunt Jane at home?” said Cecil, in a nervous, 
constrained voice. She turned towards the house, 
and they walked to it together, but she did not speak 
again, and there was something in her silence that 
seemed strangely unlike a girl’s happy musings in 
the first haleyon days of her betrothal. 

“How is my uncle?” he asked at last, to break 
the silence, and he managed to ask it without be- 
traying in his voice the revulsion of feeling he had 
undergone towards the man Cecil loved so well. 

“Better! Oh, yes, we are all so glad, so thankful,” 
she said, speaking quite naturally now, and with the 
smile her father’s name always brought. ‘‘ Dr. Lloyd 
thinks he will be quite himself in another week.” 

* You—you have no idea what brought his illness 
on?” 

“ No—only that Dr. Lloyd said he had had some 
business worry. He wants him to have a little 
change before he goes back to the works, but papa 
says he cannot be spared now.” 

Mrs. Fortescue was pleased to see her niece, and 
was as profuse in her congratulations as her son had 
been the reverse. Cecil turned them aside a little 
haughtily, and the captain twirled his moustache 
pensively, and mediiated on the unfathomable ways 
of women. 

“For if she doesn’t love him, why does she have 
him?” reflected the perplexed warrior ; “and if she 
does, why does she look like that ?” 

“You will let your horse be put up, and spend 
the day, now you are here, my dear ?” Mrs. Fortescue 
said, graciously ; but Cecil protested she would be 
wanted at home. 

“Wanted ?” said her cousin. “ Does that mean 
that Mr. Thorne is coming ?” 

“No,” said Cecil, icily. 

It seemed to Captain Fortescue that voice and eye 
froze at the name. 

“Then what is the obstacle, if it isn’t that 
her aunt inquired. 

“Tt means that I have to look after the children. 
Haven't you heard that Miss Baker has—has left us?” 
stammered Cecil, confused by a sudden remembrance 
of the suspicion in Mr. Trench’s tones; but her 
cousin’s stare of astonishment was evidently as un- 
affected as her aunt’s surprise. She had to explain 
the story as far as she could. 
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“You don’t mean to say she’s bolted, and made a 
runaway match—that pretty little party with the 
round brown eyes and the fluffy hair?” said Captain 
Fortescue. ‘“‘ What an outrageous little stupid she 
must be!” 

“T always told Kate she was too dressy, and had 
too much liberty,” “T’ve met her 
myself, one or two evenings, walking with 
She checked herself abruptly, and the tint of her 
always ruddy countenance deepened to crimson as 
she glanced at her niece. 

Cecil did not notice her confusion. Her eyes were 
on a vase of flowers that stood upon the table, a 
small crystal shell that held half a dozen pale yellow 
roses and a frond or two of fern, and her thoughts 
had flown back to the evening when just such 
flowers had lain upon her breast. For one of the 
brief vivid moments that are so long to live, and so 
short to look back on, Cecil Burton was not in the 
pleasant morning-room at The Lynches, listening 
to her aunt’s strictures on Miss Baker’s behaviour, 
and her cousin’s rather flippant comments upon it— 
she was under the great cedar on the lawn at Oak 
Royal, with a bunch of yellow roses in her hand, and 
Alee Lyndon by her side. 

And then she started guiltily—never more for her 
would such thoughts be safe, or even innocent, albeit 
they came to her as involuntarily and as naturally as 
the air she breathed. She got up nervously, trembling 
with the rush of feelings that must be concealed, and 
memories that might no longer be indulged, and her 
aunt looked at her with a rallying smile. 

“Dreaming, my dear? Ah, well, it’s only natural 
—it’s what we must expect when young ladies are 
engaged! You children never think that any one 
but yourselves was ever young. You forget we’ve 
been through it all before you.” 

Cecil looked at her aunt’s portly figure and 
rubicund face, irradiated now by a comfortable 
smile, and wondered, as girls wonder at their elders 
from one generation to another. Was it possible 
that Aunt Jane had ever known the joys or the 
sorrows of love; and would she herself ever be so 
plump and grey-haired, and content to look back on 
all she was feeling now as a youthful experience not 
devoid of folly ? 

“And when is the wedding to be, my dear?” 
asked Aunt Jane. “It’s not to be a long engage- 
ment, if all we hear is true?” 

“No, oh no! next month, I believe ; but mamma 
will tell you all about it,” said Cecil, hardly able to 
conceal her painful shrinking from the subject. 

She wished her aunt good-bye, and her cousin went 
with her to put her on her horse, feeling that there 
was something very unsatisfactory and incompre- 
hensible about it all. Could Cecil be aware of her 
father’s embarrassments, and was this the key to her 
changed looks? But he remembered how she had 
brightened up in speaking of him, and felt that the 
explanation was insufficient. 

He was more glad than ever that he had resolved 


said his mother. 
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to sacrifice the thousand pounds on which her father’s 
honour hung. If Cecil had troubles of which he 
knew nothing, it was all the more imperative that 
she should be spared the anguish of seeing her 
father’s white head bowed with shame. 

“T°ll write to London to-night, and I'll go to the 
bank at once,” he said, with decision, and he walked 
back to the house to tell his mother not to wait 
luncheon for him. 

Mrs. Fortescue looked up from her knitting as he 
came in. 

“T’m afraid Cecil has not chosen too wisely,” she 
said, shaking her head. “I couldn’t say it before 
her, but the man I saw walking with that silly little 
governess of theirs was Mr. Lewis Thorne. I'll be 
bound it is his engagement to Cecil which has dis- 
tracted the poor creature, and driven her away!” 


CHAPTER X.—A WOULD-BE HEROINE. 

Mr. BuRTON’s absence from the foundry naturally 
threw a double share of work on his representatives 
there ; but since his daughter’s flight, old Baker 
had displayed a ‘curious unwillingness to receive 
any assistance from Alec Lyndon. He said nothing 
to the young man of the suspicions that his daughter's 
note had awakened in his breast, but he followed 
him with hostile glances and scarcely concealed 
dislike, and noted every word and look in anxious 
quest of anything that might seem to identify him 
with the “L.” of Patty’s broken-hearted letter. 
Nothing more had been heard of or from her, and 
the two days had been spent by her father in a 
distress that was only aggravated by his attempts 
to conceal it before Alec Lyndon. 

When Alec had endeavoured to speak a few words 
of consolation and hope, he had been met by a fierce 
repulse that startled him, and that at any other time 
might probably have irritated him also. But his own 
troubles left no space in his heart for lesser griev- 
ances. When a great sorrow falls upon us, the 
little frets of daily life lose their sting, as travellers 
forget mosquito bites when the lion’s roar is heard. 
In the noble words of Aubrey de Vere, a great 
grief is— 

“Majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free: 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 


Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end.” 


When the old man’s manner was too offensive 
to escape notice, Alec put it down to the jealous 
ill-will that Baker had always shown him, and 
thought no more of it. Generally, he did not even 
notice it, any more than he noticed the anxious 
scrutiny with which the unhappy father watched his 
every movement now. 

But except that Mr. Lyndon appeared to have 
developed an almost superhuman power of continuous 
work, there was nothing to attract the old clerk’s 
notice as differing from his ordinary demeanour. He 
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was graver and quicter, as might be expected with his 
additional responsibilities, and had an unrefreshed 
and weary look when he came to the foundry in the 
morning, which was not surprising in one who had 


but I wonder what she’d got the captain’s name 
scribbled all over that sheet of paper for ?” 

He pulled out the closely written sheet, and looked 
at it under cover of the ledger he was writing in. 








“*T suppose you know I may claim your congratulations ?’”—p, 681. 


not left it till eleven or twelve at night ; but even 
Baker's watchful eyes could see nothing to confirm 
his suspicions yet. 

“ But I'll watch him,” thought the old man, “ I'll 
watch him. He know’d her, and he’s the sort of 
chap as might take a gell’s fancy I suppose, though 
he ain’t so haw-haw as the captain. There’s a L in 
his name, anyhow, and that’s a p’int against him ; 


His mind was clearer now than it had been twe 
nights ago, and as he looked he remembered that it 
was said to have been brought from Mr, Burton’s 
library, and to have no connection with his daughter. 
What then was it? Old Baker knew enough of the 
Oak Royal household to know that the library was 
sacred to Mr, Burton’s use, and even if the captain 
had been admitted, he was not very likely to have 
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spent his time in signing his own name time after 
time like this. There was, too, a care and precision 
about it that forbade the idea that it could have been 
amere whiling away of a spare half-hour. Each 
stroke seemed to have been studied, and it was only 
towards the bottom of the sheet that any freedom 
was displayed. 

“ It’s almost as if some one had been copying the 
captain’s name,” thought the old man, “and I don’t 
know as that’s any good to any one but hisself, 
without it were at the foot of a cheque—they do say 
he’s powerful rich.” 

The association of ideas is as swift and subtle as 
it is incomprehensible to an untrained intelligence 
like the old clerk’s. He could not have explained, 
or even have traced, the process of almost unconscious 
cerebration which made him turn to Alec and inquire 
abruptly— 

“Do ye know where Muster Burton got the money 
we sent to Wiggins and Co. last week ? He told me 
only the week before that he could raise no more, 
and I thought unless we could meet their bill, we'd 
be bound to go when the Neweastle people did. You 
remember how it knocked the master over when I 
took him up the telegram.” 

“Yes—but I believe he—borrowed it.” 

“There were no harm in that, surely,” said Baker, 
looking sharply at Alec’s embarrassed face. “ Who 
did he borrow it from ?” 

Old Baker’s long position 
gave him almost a right to 
hardly refuse to answer. 

“T drew a bill for my uncle on Captain Fortescue,” 
he said, hoping that the statement of his own share 
in the matter might divert attention from his uncle’s. 
The old clerk let his face fall on his hands with a 
sudden cry of wonder and distress, but he said no 
more. He sat quite lost in thought, and Alec did 
not interrupt him. He, too, had plenty to think of, 
but his cogitations were soon interrupted. The 
counting-house door opened, and, to Alec’s great 
surprise, Lewis Thorne came in. Mr. Lyndon bowed, 
with a tumult in his breast, but a calm exterior that 
offered nothing for the gratitication of curiosity or 
malice, and Mr. Thorne looked for the moment the 
more embarrassed of the two. He had come there 
to triumph over his rival, but the sight of the man 
whom Cecil loved was not without its bitterness. 

“T suppose you know I may claim your congratu- 
lations?” he said, looking into the stern self-repres- 
sion of Mr, Lyndon’s eyes, with something of the 
secret trepidation with which a malicious boy pokes 
his stick into the cage of a captive monarch of jungle 
or desert. 

“You may take them for granted,” said Alec, 
coldly. 

“Thanks. I thought you’d be pleased. We shall 
be cousins now in less than a month.” His eyes 
were on Alec’s face, and he saw his sudden start, 
and the paling of the compressed lips. But Mr. 
Lyndon only said quietly, “ There is no real relation- 
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ship,” and turned to get his hat. He saw no reason 
why he should subject himself to the pain of hearing 
speeches like these. But Mr. Thorne did not let 
him escape without another gibe. 

“ You will understand now why I was so ready to 
cash that very apocryphal bit of paper you brought 
me the other morning. You did not guess that I 
did it for Cecil’s sake ?” 

It was scarcely untrue from his point of view, 
though the stratagem by which he had secured the 
promise of Cecil’s hand had nothing of the self-abne- 
gation the words suggested. It was for the sake of 
gaining Cecil for himself, rather than in any sense 
for Cecil’s sake. The man who had been prepared 
to sacrifice good name and liberty for her sweet sake 
had no suspicion of baser motives, and felt something 
of the compunction which an injustice inspires in a 
generous nature, 

“ If that was why ” he began, but Mr. Thorne 
interrupted with a short, scornful laugh. “ That, 
and consideration for my own feelings. One does not 
care to have one’s wife’s cousin in durance vile. But 
I may as well tell you I have kept the bill. It may 
come in useful yet ! If you go in for any more of that 
sort of ornamental penmanship, you need not think 
that my regard for your cousin will prevent my 
producing it.” 

Alec flushed under the insulting speech, but he made 
no reply. He could not express his indignation 
without implying his own innocence and compro- 
mising his uncle; and if Lewis Thorne had ever felt 
any doubt of his guilt, he felt none as he looked at 
him now. Could an innocent have borne a 
taunt like this in silence? It was a grim enough 
silence, and only Alec Lyndon knew what it had 
cost him to preserve it. “ For Cecil’s sake’; for Cecil’s 
sake!” he had whispered to himself, with passionate 
iteration. 

“Tf you have any further business, Mr. Baker will 
attend to you,” he said, as he went out, and Mr. 
Thorne turned to find the old clerk’s eyes fastened 
on him with a look of sinister excitement. 

“What’s he been doing?” he asked, eagerly. 
“Hev ye got a hold on him—something ye can 
prove?” 

Thorne had forgotten, in his excitement, that the 
old man was there, and he was startled into a less 
prudent answer than he might otherwise have made. 

“Tecan prove a good deal more than he can dis- 
prove, I suspect. Mr. Lyndon is a pillar of the 
Church, I believe, a burning and shining light ; but 
for all that, Captain Fortescue and I could send him 





man 


to gaol to-morrow.” 

He pulled himself up with an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of indiscretion, and went hurriedly out of 
the counting-house, hoping that what he had said 
had been too vague to be intelligible. But the old 
man had a clue he could not even guess at. 

“Fortescue!” he said to himself, ‘“ Fortescue! 
And you thinks it were Mr, Lyndon as done it? 
Well, mum’s the word, as far as Simon Baker is 
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concerned—only, if he hadn’t had a L in his name, I 
might hev thought it were another man!” 

That the L could have referred to any one but 
Alec Lyndon searcely occurred to the vindictive old 
man. Of Lewis Thorne he had naturally no sus- 
picion at all. He only knew him as Mr. Thorne, 
jun., and had no idea that Patty even knew him at 
all. But it was of Patty that Mr. Thorne was 
thinking as he took his way through the foundry 
yard, It was the dinner hour, and the yard was 
almost deserted. Even Mr. Burton, sen., had gone 
home to dine. No one spoke to Mr. Thorne, or 
interrupted his reflections as he went along, musing 
on Miss Baker’s mysterious flight. The sight of the 
father had reminded him of the daughter whose 
disappearance had so disturbed the household at Oak 
Royal. 

“T never thought to ask the old man if he had 
heard anything yet,” thought Mr. Thorne, as he got 
into the cab which had brought him to the unfamiliar 
neighbourhood ; “and I can’t very well go back now. 
But I should like to know what has become of her. 
Pretty little thing, she was, and the most consummate 
simpleton I ever met in my life. She swallowed 
things a child would have known better than to 
believe.” He smiled to himself, and then laughed 
aloud, as one instance after another of Miss Baker’s 
credulous foHy occurred to him. 

How delighted she had been by his notice, how 
ready to credit his compliments, how more than 
willing to act on the hints he had thrown out as to 
walking in the park with the children, and even to 
meet him in Brassington! He had wondered once or 
twice if she had actually been quite silly enough to 
believe he was in earnest in the half-joking atten- 
tions he had paid her. Of course, if she had, his 
engagement must have effectually undeceived her, 
but surely it could not have had anything to do with 
her flight? Something very like a pricking of 
conscience made him uncomfortable for a moment, 
and then his face settled into an expression of 
The remembrance of 
Miss Baker’s complaisant reception of the least 
approach to a compliment exnphasised the contrast 
atforded by Cecil’s cold disdain. He ground his 
teeth with unavailing fury as he remembered how 
his betrothed tried to keep him at arm’s length. 

“Tf it had been Lyndon——” he thought, and a 
bitter exclamation escaped his lips. 

He sat still for a moment when the cab stopped at 
the warehouse, scarcely realising where he was. 
Then he sprang out, tossed the man his fare, and 
strode up the entry with a face that made Dr. Lloyd, 
who was driving by, exclaim— 

“What an ill-tempered cur that is! And to think 
that he is going to marry beautiful Cecil Burton ! 
I don’t wonder Kate wouldn't believe it.” 

Dr. Lloyd was on his way to the Central Hospital, 
and had little enough time to spare for the con- 
sideration of his friend’s love affairs, but the short 
remainder of the way, he could think of nothing 


anxious, yearning thought. 


but the beautiful girl who was going to throw herself 
away on a man who had neither birth nor manners 
to recommend him, and who, even in money, Dr, 
Lloyd believed to be inferior to herself. 

Brassington was famous for many things, but for 
nothing more than its hospitals. They were models 
as regarded structure and regulations, and _ the 
sanitary arrangements were as near perfection as 
modern science and a free application of the funds 
entrusted to the governors could make them. 

In the Central Hospital, especially, no petty nor 
mercenary views had been allowed to interfere with 
the immediate adoption of every latest improvement. 
It was an imposing building, standing in the centre 
of the town, and numbering the leading physicians 
and surgeons on its staff. 

Dr. Lloyd was one of its physicians, and every 
Tuesday and Friday his horses might be seen champ- 
ing their bits outside, while the doctor went his rounds 
within. Dr. Lloyd was popular alike with nurses 
and students and patients. His quick insight and 
brisk decision were invaluable in a place where time 
was of so much consequence, and his bright, cheery 
manner brought hope to the most desponding suf- 
ferers, and confidence to their attendants. He had 
been the round of the wards, and was drawing on 
his gloves preparatory to departure, when one of the 
resident officers informed him there was yet a case 
to be seen in one of the private wards. 

“T put her there for the quiet,” said the young 
M.B., who was only just appointed, and whose fresh, 
youthful countenance contrasted amusingly with the 
intensely professional air he had learnt to assume, 
“She was brought in on Saturday night—a pretty 
young creature, but a case of attempted poisoning, 
I’m afraid. She was found quite insensible in the 
Botanical Gardens, and they put her in a cab and 
brought her here. One of the men found a little 
bottle labelled opium near the place yesterday 
morning, and sent it here, but I had already 
diagnosed narcotic poisoning, and administered the 
usual remedies.” 

“Well, I will see her,” said Dr. Lloyd. “T sup- 
pose she is pretty near all right again by now ?” 

“ Yes—but there is a good deal of nervous shock 
and depression. Dr. Jones saw her yesterday, but 
did not think her well enough to go out. She 
refused to give her name or her friends’ address, and 
when he threatened to hand her over to the police, 
she became so excited we could hardly quiet her. 
Dr. Jones suspects brain mischief.” 

“He ’d suspect brain mischief in a broken leg!” 
muttered Dr. Jones’s colleague to himself. ‘‘ He’s 
got brain on the brain, I believe.” Then, aloud :— 
“Young and pretty, do you say? Case of H, Y, 5, 
more likely! It’s always safe to suspect hysteria in 


a woman, but brains are by no means so common.” 
Dr. Lloyd followed the house-physician into the 
private ward, laughing at his own little joke, but the 
sight of the girl lying on the couch startled him into 
some gravity. ‘“ Miss Baker!” he exclaimed, and the 
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little governess covered her face with her hands as 
one in extremity of woe—and, it must be owned, 
peeped furtively at him between her fingers. 

She was wondering what he thought of her, if he 
was sufficiently impressed with the pathos and tragedy 
of the situation. 
threatened her with the police, and then had asked 
her questions that seemed to suggest she was out of 


Dr. Jones had first unfeelingly 


her mind, instead of only being broken-hearted. 
Broken-hearted ! This was what Miss Baker con- 
sidered herself to be. It was a complaint extremely 
common amongst the heroines in the silly stories 
of which she was so fond, and if Patty had told 
the truth, she would have owned that she enjoyed 
the part extremely. The desire of qualifying for 
a heroine by the possession of a lover had made 
her lend so ready an ear to Mr. Thorne’s flatter- 
ing speeches, but there had been no depth, scarcely 
even any reality, in her feeling for him. Her 
vanity had been touched rather than her heart, and 
her first instinct was to re-establish herself in her 
position of heroine by a rapid transition from the 
réle of the happy and courted, though penniless, 
beauty to the equally romantic one of the broken- 
hearted victim of and fickle man. The 
thought of the distress her letter would inevitably 
cause her father had not presented itself with suffi- 
cient force to counterbalance the gratification of her 
self-importance, and the hours following her departure 
from Oak Royal had been spent in a flutter of de- 
lightful excitement. When would her flight be 
discovered, and what would they all say? Would 
they think she had destroyed herself, and would 
they guess who “L.” was? She took an omnibus 
down into town, and wondered what her fellow 
passengers would think if they knew who she was 
and what she was about to do. And then she went 
toa chemist’s and procured some landanum—for, with 
a young and susceptible chemist’s assistant, Acts of 
Parliament are weak against a plausible tongue and 
pretty eyes—and then she took a cab to the Botanical 
Gardens, and sat there, idly watching the passing 
groups, and wondering how much laudanum might be 
taken without really doing you harm; for this little 
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suicide with the big brown eyes and the kittenish 
face, did not wish to die, but only to make a sensa- 
tion. As it fell out, she took more than she need 
have done for that purpose, and but for the timely 
offices of the stomach-pump, Patty, with her little | 
vanities and duplicities, her learning and her folly, 
would have been the real victim of a real tragedy, 
instead of sitting rocking herself in imaginary‘woe, 
and peeping at Dr. Lloyd to see if he was pitying 
her enough. 

He was very pitiful, this good-hearted doctor, and 
he was not at all averse from proving that Dr. Jones’s 
theory of brain disease was incorrect. He took Miss 
Baker home with him in his carriage, and com- 
mended her to the good offices of his wife, who heard 
his tale, and received her guest with due gravity 
and courtesy, but with a suspicious twinkle in her 
eye. 

She was very kind to Miss Baker, but she did not 
believe in her at all, and instead of treating her as 
an afflicted heroine, she insisted on sending for her 
father, and talked to her in so serious a manner of 
the distress her disappearance had caused, and the 
folly and sin of her conduct, that Patty Baker was 
awed, and moved into something like genuine re- 
pentance. Perhaps there was an element of unreality 
in it, for one of the penalties of undue indulgence of 
the imagination is, that it makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fancy. Miss Baker would 
have been shocked at the idea that the desire to 
stand well with Mrs. Lloyd had anything to do with 
her feelings ; but Mrs. Lloyd herself suspected that 
it had. 

“ However,” she said, when she rejoined her hus- 
band, down-stairs, “it is something that she admits 
how wrong she has been. There’s the front-door 
bell—can it be Mr. Baker already ?” 

3ut there were two steps in the hall, and both of 
them younger and lighter than Simon Baker’s. The 
door opened, and the page, who ushered in Mrs. 
Lloyd’s visitors, or flew to the rescue of her ponies, 
as occasion demanded, announced— 

“Miss Burton, and Mr. Trench.” 

(To be concluded.) 


. 
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ST;__] AST ever known an arid waste of sand, 
2 ‘ie To which a little rill has found its way ? 
Wy 
The rill has gathered strength on every hand, 
Till it becomes a river, broad and grand, 
And all the waste grows fertile, and each day 


New life springs up where’er the waters stray ? 
So did the English Bible change our land. 
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TYNDALE (b. 1477; d. October 6, 1536). 


How, weak at first as a wee babe at play, 


FAITH. 


Just like the little rill was Tyndale ‘oo, 
Gath’ring his strength through many weary 
days, 
Heedless alike of human scorn or praise, 
Intent upon the work he had to do: 
To free his countrymen from Error’s thrall, 
God's Word within the reach 
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A GLASGOW FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 





2° sEND, 
familiar all his days with 
the social order and tran- 
quillity of a country life visits 
our large cities, where vice and 
wretchedness prevail, he is apt 
to think that human depravity 
has reached its lowest and worst 
stage. But this thought, however 
natural, is at once checked by the consideration 
that but for the counteracting agencies that exist 
the state of things would be much worse than it is. 
Even those who are most actively engaged in phil- 
anthropic and Christian work are not sufticiently 
aware of the restraining and ameliorating in- 
fluence of the Gospel upon the people. We have 
only to think of what the state of things would 
be if Christianity were utterly abolished in order 
to appreciate its beneficent and life-giving power. 
And in this consideration lies the hope of the 
Christian philanthropist. However little positive 
fruit he may see accruing from his labours among 
the outcast and wretched, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that these labours, like the good 
leaven, are gradually changing the whole com- 
plexion of their lives, 

Among the various agencies which exert such 
a gradually purifying influence upon the degraded 
portion of society must be ranked the Glasgow 
Free Breakfast Table. These breakfast meet- 
ings, which are held every Sabbath morning, were 
commenced in 1874, after a visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey to the city. These eminent 
evangelists gave a fresh impetus to Christian work 
in Glasgow, which ultimately led to the formation 
of the “United Evangelistic Association.” It was 
suggested by some friends that the bodily wants 
of the people for whom the meetings of the asso- 
ciation were designed should be supplied before 
their spiritual necessities were attended to. Ac- 
cordingly, a few Christian young men resolved to 
give, at their own expense, one or two breakfasts, 
without any hope of giving more. But funds for 
this purpose came in so freely, that the breakfasts 
have been continued ever since. The first meet- 
ing was attended by 300 of the most needy, and 
the number steadily increased until at one time it 
exceeded 2,000 people. Thus, from a small and 
uncertain beginning, these breakfast meetings 
have developed into a large beneficent under- 
taking, and are justly regarded as holding a very 
prominent place among the various charities of 
Glasgow. 

Here, I thought, was a scene to witness of a 
peculiarly interesting kind. To one of these 


BY THE REV, JOHN T. FALSIDE, 


breakfast meetings I resolved to go on a cold 
October morning last year. The hall in which 
the breakfast takes place is a large plain build- 
ing, situated in the neighbourhood of one of 
the worst districts of the city, and is therefore in 
all respects suited to the useful purposes to which 
it is put. There were a few thinly clad, starved- 
looking people making their way to the hall, but 
the great majority had already gone in. Although 
the breakfast takes place at eight o’clock, men, 
women, and children may be seen hanging about 
the doors before six o’clock, even on cold winter 
mornings, in order to make sure of their seat and 
their breakfast, 

Entering by one of the principal doors, I was 
met by a decent-looking middle-aged matron, 
who conducted me through a dark passage which 
led to the kitchen. Ascending a few steps, I 
reached the platform, which was occupied partly 
by those who conducted the religious service, 
and partly by visitors like myself. A hymn 
was being sung, which was joined in heartily by 
the whole audience. The hall, which is seated 
for 2,050 people, was more than two-thirds full— 
a much smaller number than on some occasions. 
Indeed, the attendance at these meetings may be 
regarded as an indication of the state of trade, 
and the worldly circumstances of the people ; and 
hence even a lock-out, or a “big fire,” visibly 
affects it. The people composing that vast 
assemblage were, with few exceptions, the poorest 
and most degraded, and the spectacle of so much 
helplessness and misery was deeply impressive. 
Here was the “still, sad music of humanity,” after 
a life of poverty, wretchedness, and crime, becom- 
ing still sadder, and dying into one mournful 
cadence—iisery, misery, misery. 

Not that these men, women, and children were 
sitting with downcast looks, and wrapped, as it 
were, in a garment of blank despair, but that their 
general appearance plainly pointed to a chequered 
and miserable career. Here were old women with 
decayed and tattered clothing, some with a shawl 
drawn over their head, others without even such a 
substitute. Here were old men poorly clad, with 
unshaven faces, and with thin grey hairs streaming 
over their wrinkled brows. Who could look upon 
these old men without thinking of the unrealised 
possibilities of their life! The bright dreams of 
success and happiness which many of them would 
cherish in the morning of life have given place to 
the stern reality of life’s failure and misery, and 
the ambitions which would have compassed the 
world have been contracted into the narrow wish 
to obtain a morning’s meal! 
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But the most pitiable objects were the boys and 
girls, who formed a very large proportion of the 
motley company. Their ragged clothing, their 
hungry and starved appearance, their quick, suspi- 
cious eye, as if ever apprehending some danger, and 
the marks of incipient crime which were visible on 
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multitude,” and of the miracle which He ther 
wrought in feeding four thousand starving people. 
The feeding of these people every Sabbath morn- 
ing with food provided from unknown or unex- 
pected sources evinces, on the part of those who 
provide it, the same compassionate spirit as 





THE GLASGOW FREE BREAKFAST, 


many of their faces, all spoke of a life of ignorance, 
hardship, and misery. Sitting there, however, they 
seem to forget their troubles and sorrows, An 
expectant air is upon their countenances, and this 
brightens into a look of joyful excitement when the 
breakfast is brought in. The breakfast consists 
of two large slices of bread, a bit of cheese, and a 
mug of tea. The avidity and delight with which 
they partake of these abundantly show that a good 
breakfast is not a thing of every-day occurrence. 
Such a scene as this forcibly reminds one of the 
words of our Saviour, “ I have compassion on the 


animated our Saviour, and may be regarded as a 
kind of miracle itself. 

Breakfast over, some of the children are asked 
to repeat certain verses of Scripture, and the 
alacrity with which one after another jumps up 
and responds to the call shows that it is a wel- 
come and delightful task. One little boy, poorly 
clad, and with a weird-like expression on his 
countenance, came bounding to the foot of the 
platform, and sang a hymn, if not with artistic 
skill, yet in a sufficiently hearty manner. These 
little exercises not only enliven the proceedings, 
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but give the children an interest in the meeting, 
such as they would not feel if they were mere 
spectators and listeners. 

These breakfasts are meant for the nominally 
undeserving, who have been given up as hopeless 
by their own relations, and whom no ordinary 
charity will take in. This feature of the work 
may thus appear to be open to some objection, 
in so far as encouragement may be given to the 
indolent and the drunken. But even although 
some were disposed to abuse the kindness shown 
to them, they would gain very little by doing so. 
For the food that each man gets every Sabbath 
costs only 1?d., and were a strong able-bodied 
man to come every Sabbath in the year, the 
money value of what he received would only be 
is. 7d. But the great design in giving these 
breakfasts to the undeserving is not merely to 
supply their physical wants once a week, which 
is a very small matter, but that they may serve 
as an oceasion of promoting their spiritual 
welfare. 

Those who belong to the “undeserving” class 
have the idea deeply grounded in their mind that 
they have no claim upon the notice of the respect- 
able portion of the community, that they are un- 
worthy of attending the church, or of appearing 
in the society of church-going people, and these 
breakfast meetings are meant to disabuse their 
minds of those ideas, and to convince them that 
others care for them, and are deeply desirous of 
promoting their spiritual welfare. Accordingly, 
one of the distinctive features of these meetings 
is their friendly and brotherly character. All 
who are present at them become, or are intended 
to become, sharers in common blessings. 

The good that has resulted from these break- 
fast meetings has amply justified their design. 
The respect and sympathy which have been 
shown to the undeserving have led them not only 
to respect themselves, but also to aim at a higher 
life than they had hitherto followed. Accord- 
ing to a printed statement of 1881, we are in- 
formed that one of the two missionaries then en- 
gaged in connection with the Association was 
himself a fruit of the Free Breakfast Table. Did 
space permit, many other cases of a similarly en- 
couraging nature could be mentioned. ‘ Sinners of 
every class””—so runs the narrative—“ drunkards, 
thieves, harlots, and murderers even, have been 
made to feel the power of a Saviour’s love.” 
Trophies of Divine grace are never wanting at 
these meetings, thus testifying to the power, 
which, under the blessing of God, they wield over 
the hearts and lives of the worst of sinners. 
Such is the high function which the Free Break- 
fast meetings are fulfilling among the dim, sunken 
population of the East-end of Glasgow. 

This breakfast meeting, it is necessary to men- 


tion, is only one of many charitable and religious 
schemes under the management of the United 
Evangelistic Association. Each scheme is sup. 
ported by means of a fund specially set apart for 
it, yet they all act in harmony with each other, 
The fund for the breakfast table being always 
in excess of what is required, supplies the food 
for the children’s Sunday dinner. The contti- 
butions to this fund amounted in 1883 to 
£1,148 15s, 23d, a much smaller sum than on 
some occasions, but satisfactory as showing that 
more was not required. 

One of the most important branches of this 
ameliorative work of the association are the two 
“Children’s Day Refuges.” These Refuges were 
established for educational purposes before the 
School Board system came into operation, and are 
meant for all those children who, from any cause, 
are in destitute circumstances. They are fed, 
clothed, and educated, and when their schocl edu- 
cation is over they are helped to situations suitable 
for them. From the report of last year we learn 
that 1,666 children have been provided for since 
these Refuges were opened. 

It is impossible to give details regarding the 
other departments of the work of the association. 
Suffice it to say that, since the work was com- 
menced, 5,985 cases have been disposed of. 

It is almost needless to say that the work 
carried on by the United Evangelistic Association 
is entirely unsectarian. But the distinctive fea- 
ture of the work is its large-hearted, sympathetic 
character. It is a shadowing forth, a partial em- 
bodiment of the Divine sympathy of our Saviour, 
which brought Him into saving contact with 
publicans and sinners. This sympathetic char- 
acter of all eminently successful Christian work 
is apt to be forgotten. In promoting the cause 
of evangelisation among what are called the 
“masses,” the sympathy which has been shown 
by evangelisers has often been a sympathy with 
the work itself rather than with those for whom 
it is done. The distinction here is not apparent, 
but real. It is the difference between the love of 
persons and the love of principles. It is the 
difference between the bare dissemination of 
Gospel truth, and such a dissemination of it 
as to suit the character, circumstances, and feel- 
ings of a certain people. In this sympathetic and 
brotherly spirit the Evangelistic Association have 
always acted. Its workers have made themselves 
acquainted with the character and circumstances 
of the people among whom they labour, and have 
acted the part of the good Samaritan towards them. 
And the result has been, that hundreds of the 
worst and most degraded of the East-end of 
Glasgow have not only been raised to positions of 
respectability, but have entered on the path of 
righteousness and eternal life. 
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PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE. 


BY THE RECTOR, 


SOME SWEET 





) are well met, 
my friend, 
according to 
place and 
hour; but 
what a wild 
commingling 
there has been 
of sun and 
wind and rain 
since the day- 
break! How 
appropriateto 
this day are 
the Laureate’s 
lines— 
“And, wildly 
dashed on 
tower and tree, 
The sunbeam 
strikes along 
the world.” 





Well, after all, this is better than a dull, dripping, 
windless day, when the breath of life seems to 
have nearly gone from Nature and left her in the 
last stage of a sick decline; when the wet, 
brown leaves fall lazily to the ground ; when the 
red clay looks through the faded turf; when 
there is the scent of death in the stagnant 
atmosphere ; and when the robin sits all cheerless 
on some naked thorn, with no note to pierce the 
curtain of sackcloth that seems to hang between 
earth and sky. In a day of that kind, a day 
that is often to be met with between the outskirts 
of autumn and the threshold of winter, Nature 
has reached her unloveliest aspect. She has more 
of grace and sweetness and peace after she is 
dead, and when unseen and noiseless fingers have 
woven around her form her winding sheet of 
show. 

It is strange, yet nevertheless true, that we 
all seem to be born with an inherent sympathy 
with the weather. In those who live in rural 
districts this sympathy is developed to a greater 
extent than it is in city life. The farmer makes 
his rent by weather, and his hopes and fears 
through every season of the revolving year rise 
and fall with the barometer. He does not go 
out day by day whistling to the morning star 
during a three months’ drought ; nor is he in the 
best frame of mind to give towards a church 
charity when the Michaelmas moon, at fitful in- 
tervals, looks down from behind the battlements 
of massive nimbus clouds on his grain, green and 
rotting in the drenched fields, 


SINGERS. 


(THE DAWN.) 

But we are not going to abuse the weather, or 
say an unkind word regarding the rain. It is 
the gentle, kind, nourishing mother of all that 
lives. Sunshine bringeth to us light, but the 
rain followeth meekly with sweetness and life. 
How well Shakespeare realised the unstinted and 
generous blessing given by rain to the grateful 
meadow-grass and the awakening fields, when he 
wrote the lines :— 

“The quality of Mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath.” 
And what can be more comforting and soothing 
to the children of God than that poetic form in 
which the promise of His blessing is given in the 
words of the Psalmist, a passage not exceeded in 
tenderness and beauty in all the range of Hebrew 
poetry :— 

“He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: as 
showers that water the earth. In his days shall the right- 
eous flourish ; and abundance of peace so long as the moon 
endureth.” 

Now, while the rain blesseth the earth, what 
say you, my friend, to our spending an hour at 
the old organ in the church? Many a time you 
have given me more pleasure in listening to your 
playing than I could weil express. We need no 
blower—the hydraulic apparatus has saved me 
that. We can be alone, and | shall listen eagerly 
whilst 

“Your volant touch 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Flees and pursues, transverse the resonant fugue.” 

I love to enter the old church between the 
Sundays, alone, or with a friend whose sym- 
pathies may run with my own. It has been a 
part of myself through all my joys and sorrows 
during the greater part of a lifetime. I have 
studied it as I would the emotions, feelings, and 
moods of a tried friend. 

I shall ever carry with me a mental picture of 
the little chancel there, on whose stained win- 
dows I have seen many a sunbeam linger ; the 
Gothic aisle with its rows of carved pillars; the 
familiar walls lined with rudely cut and half 
decayed figures ; and the marble slabs containing 
crests of forgotten families, and heraldic devices 
of long buried houses of the past. 

Often I have gone into the old house of praise 
and prayer, all alone, with a ruffled spirit and a 
fainting heart, and have found it to be a hiding- 
place from the world and a sanctuary for the soul ; 
and I have come out and gone home in the star- 
light with peace in my heart, and liker God than 
when I entered, 
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When I say liker God, I mean liker what I 
ought to be; and the nearer we get to what we 
ought to be, the nearer we are to Him. Goodness 
in God is the same attribute as goodness in man, 
It is the same in kind, though different in degree. 
We have the best evidence of this in the grand 
fact of the Incarnation of His Son, Christ came 
and put on, as Tennyson beautifully puts it, “ the 
highest, holiest manhood”; and we find in all His 
teachings and life that it is when He is most 
supremely human in the love and tenderness of 
His actions that He shines forth as most grandly 
divine. And I think that the Great Teacher speaks 
plainly on this point when He says, “Be ye, 
therefore, perfect ; even as your Father Who is 
in heaven is perfect.” 

Come, then, up to the old organ-loft, and I 
shall be the eager listener while you play that 
marvellous Ayrie from Mozart’s Twelfth Service. 
It seems ever to me to compass the whole 
gamut of human existence. It is an epitome 
of life in all its lights and shadows, reverses and 
victories. It begins as with a wail of woe, and ends 





as with a song of triumph swelling 
in loud strains from the top of 
heaven’s golden stairs. . . . 

Thanks, my friend, for the exqui- 
site pleasure you have given me. I 
often wonder, in listening to some grand theme 
rendered either by choir or organ, what kind of 
music God has reserved for us in Zion the Beau- 
tiful, when we are so blessed with such glorious 
strains on earth. 

If it be granted that poetry is the outcome of 
the highest form of the human imagination, and 
that the act of reverential worship and grateful 
praise is the highest human condition ; then, so 
long as pure poetry and lofty music are developed 
amongst us, we shall ever be progressing to higher 
grades of intellectual refinement and to purer 
phases of spiritual life. What wealth of bright- 
ness our sacred singers of the last two centuries 
have given us to cheer and lighten our path 


““Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope, through darkness, up to God.” 


What say you, my friend, to our listening to a 
sweet, responsive song, here and there, of the 
great Antiphon of England? Song has been 
named the speech of feeling. Even the prose 
of emotion always glides into the rhythmical. 
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Witness the measured cadences contained in Ruth’s 
appeal to Naomi ; in the song of wailing for the 
slain on Gilboa ; and in David’s lament over the 
dead Absalom. If song be the speech of feeling, 
it is also the medium of praise. Let us sit here, 
then, in the organ loft, and in fancy listen to the 
melodies coming down the ages from the voices 
of sweet singers who have long since passed 
into the “high countries” of song. 

Far down the aisle there, dying away in the 
dim distance, we hear the loyal voice of old 
Chaucer singing of Christ as “the first stock- 
father of gentleness,” and of good John Lydgate, 
the monk of Bury, who, in his quaint yet 
reverential hymn, “Thank God for all,” in an 
exquisite line refers to the Gospel concerning the 
Messiah as “ The sound that God sent all about.” 

Nearer us, in the grand choir of chanting and 
responding voices, but yet in the far distance, 
there is the clear voice of Sir Philip Sidney, 
singing that grand Psalm—which is the noblest 
anthem a nation can have—“God is our Refuge.” 
The last verse of his translation of this 46th 
Psalm is worth quoting for the sake of one of the 
lines— 

“Be still, saith He; know, God am I; 
Know I will be with conquest crowned 
Above all nations—raiséd high, 
High raised above this earthly round. 
To strength and keep us sound, 
The God of armies arms ; 


Our rock on Jacob’s God we found, 
Above the reach of harms.” 


That is an awe-inspiring line, “The God of 
armies arms,” and is worthy of this sublime Psalm. 
It is the battle-cry of heaven, and is the signal for 
the joy of saints and terror for the spirits of dark- 
ness. How grandly does this Psalm tower up for 
the guidance of struggling spirits, like a beacon 
in the tempest! It is the rallying cry of the 
Christian amidst desolation and sorrow ; and but 
for it Luther could never have written that grand 
hymn, “Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott”—“A 
strong tower is our God.” 

Standing by the side of Sidney, yonder, is 
quaint old Thomas Dekker, who sweetly sings of 
contentment, faith, and that divine courage that 
lifts us heavenward on strong wing. He it was 
who wrote of Christ the lines containing such 
poetry and pathos :— 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about Him was a sufferer; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Here is his hymn of Christian contentment and 
trust. It occurs in his “ Patient Grissell.” He 
calls it— 

A SONG OF LABOUR. 
“Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
Oh! sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 
Oh! punishment! 
968 
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Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
Oh! sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face. 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring ? 
Oh! sweet content! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own 
Oh! punishment! [tears ? 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
Oh! sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face.” 


What a sweet song of peace and trust! It lies 
before us like a vernal meadow. Every line of it 
breathes of the tender Voice of Him Who said, 
“Consider the lilies of the field.” It is, as it were, 
a birthright song of the poor in spirit, whose 
heritage is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Standing further up the aisle, and nearer us, 
is the youthful and noble George Herbert— 
honoured of God in the possession of such a 
melodious soul, and by men for his wondrous 
music. He saw God and Truth and Beauty 
when all other eyes were blinded. His soul was 
filled with reverence and worship, and therefore 
to him was God revealed in a majesty and fulness 
that the world knew not of. To him the healing 
Virtue came, for he was ever stretching out his 
hand and touching the hem of Nature’s garment. 
The round of his spiritual life is shown in his 
sweet hymn :— 

“Teach me, my God and King, 
In al] things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


* * * * . 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes:that and the action fine.” 


His sweet, radiant face ever seemed to have 
upon it the reflected glory of heaven, as if he had 
come fresh from the Mount of Communion. He 
died when he had entered his thirty-ninth year, 
yet ready to leave the world, and ripe for that 
Land that knoweth no sorrow. One of his last 
invocations was— 


“Listen, sweet dove, unto my song, 
And spread thy golden wings on me; 
Nursing my tender heart so long, 
Till it take wing and fly with thee.” 


There are bolder singers in our Sacred Choir, 
but none more tender and sweet than George 
Herbert. 

We have now heard, my friend, the singers of 
the dawn. We shall hope to come again and hear 
those of the noonday, beginning with Milton, with 
song sublime, as if he were newly from the chorus 
of the Cherubim around the rainbow-compassed 


Throne. 
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CHRIST’S CLAIM TO OBEDIENCE, 
A SERMON TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


** Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou Me.”—JoHN xxi. 22, 





secccccewcesce:}Hi, Apostle Peter had many 
great and noble qualities. 

Deeply attached to his Divine 

Master, true and genuine to 

the very core, unselfish,earnest, 

chivalrous, he stands promi- 
nently forth amongst the first 
disciples of Christ, as one of 
the most admirable and most 
lovable of men. But, withal, 
he had a sort of precipitance of character which 
induced him to take up positions that had to be 
hastily abandoned, and which led him, not un- 
frequently, into very serious trouble. Of this, we 
have a memorable instance when, on the coast 
of Ceesarea Philippi, he ventured to point out 
to the Lord the course which He ought to pursue, 
and drew upon himself a tremendous rebuke. 

We have another on the occasion of the 
last supper. Then, whilst the supper was going 
on, Jesus rose from the table, laid aside His long 
loose upper robe, and girding Himself with a 
towel, and taking a basin in His hand, went 
round amongst the disciples, kneeling down be- 
fore them and washing their feet. The act was a 
very strange one, and no doubt the disciples felt it 
to beso. But respect for their Master, and the feel- 
ing that He must have a good reason for whatever 
He did, kept them silent, and not a word was 
spoken till the Saviour arrived at Peter. When 
the Lord proposed to do for Peter what He had 
done for the other Apostles, Peter resisted, ex- 
postulating with his Master upon the unseemli- 
ness of the whole proceeding ; and once more drew 
upon himself, though not so severely as before, a 
significant rebuke. 

We have a third instance in the garden of 
Gethsemane, when the Temple police, sent by the 
chief priests and elders of the people, came to ap- 
prehend Jesus. Then Peter, true to his impulsive 
character, struck a violent blow with a sword at 
the head of one of the Saviour’s most prominent 
assailants, and narrowly missing the man’s skull, 
cut off his ear. This act was well meant, but 
it was very compromising. It was totally at 
variance with the whole career of Jesus Christ, 
Who had never, on any occasion, appealed to 
force ; and it might have brought the rest of 
the disciples into trouble with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Once again, then, as you see, Peter 
steps hastily forward, without consideration, and 
is obliged to step as hastily back. Once again, 
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he has to hear his Divine Master’s rebuke, “ Put 
up again thy sword into his place; for all they 
that take the sword, shall perish with the sword.” 

The story with which my text is connected, is 
of a somewhat similar kind. The Apostle had 
denied his Master, and in a very distressing way, 
with oaths and curses. It was natural that he 
should be overwhelmed with shame ; in fact, we 
know that this was the case. And one of the first 
thoughts of the risen Saviour was for His erring 
disciple ; one of the first messages that He sent 
by His angel mentioned the Apostle by name, 
thus encouraging him to regard himself as taken 
into favour again, in spite of the great sin of 
which he had been guilty. But the sending of 
that message was not all that was done to re- 
assure the Apostle. Peter had an interview with 
the risen Lord, at which there were no witnesses, 
“He was seen of Cephas,” says St. Paul, “ then 
of the twelve.” 

What transpired at that solemn, tender meet- 
ing between the Saviour and His servant, we 
may not even try to conjecture. Peter himself 
appears never to have spoken about it ; but this 
we may be sure of, that the Apostle, henceforth, 
had no doubt of his forgiveness, and henceforth 
knew himself to be reinstated in the position 
from which he had fallen. Something more, how- 
ever, was necessary for the accomplishment of this 
work of restoration. The offence had been public ; 
the reinstatement must be public also. The whole 
body of the disciples had been witnesses to their 
brother’s fall; they must also be witnesses to his 
recovery. Reparation, too, was owing to them, as 
well as to the Lord. The Apostle must be led to 
confess and acknowledge his sins before the whole 
body of the brethren, and not only in the private 
interview with his Master. How all this was 
effected I need not remind you. You, all of you, 
remember the story. But what I want you to 
notice especially is that Peter, by his impulsive- 
ness, gets himself into trouble again. 

Being ordcred to follow Christ, he prepares him- 
self to obey ; but, before actually obeying, pauses 
for a moment to inquire what is to become of his 
friend and fellow Apostle John. He is hesitating, 
you see, about his duty—not inclined to fulfil it 
until he can get satisfaction on a certain point 
that has occurred to him, and which he wishes to 
be made clear before he actually starts. It is as 
if he said, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow Thee, of course. 
It is my duty, and my wish, to do so. But first 
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Cyrist’s CLAIM 


tell me what is to happen to my dear friend here. 
[am very anxious to know, and I shall obey Thy 
word with much more comfort when I have 
received the information.” Now, how does the 
Saviour treat His disciple’s proposal? Not with 
compliance, you may be sure. No; but with 
some sternness. He tells him that the matter 
he is inquiring about is no business of his. His 
business is with his own duty. ‘If I will that 
he tarry till [ come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou Me.” 

I think the subject is applicable to ourselves, 
and I wish to make use of it to-night. It is 
the most common thing in the world to hesitate 
about a complete surrender—a hearty adhesion 
to Jesus Christ—on the ground that there are 
some preparatory questions which we wish to see 
settled, and which seem to block the way to a final 
decision. What is probably the real cause of 
this hesitancy, and what is probably the proper 
way of meeting it, I will consider with you 
presently. For the moment let us examine some 
of the objections themselves, and try to ascertain 
how valid or how invalid they are. 

I, Some persons pause, in the very presence of 
Christ, and decline to follow Him, on the ground 
of the mysteries they find in religion. They 
wish to know how they are to reconcile the 
Sovereignty of God with the responsibility of 
man, or how the Godhead and the manhood can 
be united in the one Person of Jesus Christ, or 
how the existence of evil in a world created by a 
perfectly good, and perfectly wise, and perfectly 
powerful Being, is to be accounted for ; or, coming 
down to matters more closely connected with 
themselves, they would fain unravel the Divine 
dealings in the sufferings which they themselves, 
or their friends, may have been called upon to 
undergo ; or they would solve the problem of the 
present dark and calamitous condition of the 
vast majority of the human race two thousand 
years after the Cross was erected on Calvary, 
and the preachers of that Cross went forth from 
Jerusalem, carrying their Divine message to the 
remotest corners of the world. 

“Let us have these questions settled,” they 
say ; “or, at least, let us have a little more light 
thrown upon them, and then we hold ourselves 
prepared to be the most zealous and ardent of the 
followers of Jesus Christ. But till then you must 
really excuse us if we hesitate to follow.” 

Now, it will occur to you, I am sure, that if 
there were no mysteries in a religion, we could 
have no more convincing proof that that religion 
was not a true one, was not from God. Is it 
- likely that I, being such as I am, could com- 
prehend the eternal Godhead? Why, I can- 
not comprehend myself. I cannot explain the 
mystery of my life. I cannot fathom the action 
of my will. No, nor can the profoundest philoso- 
pher of the age do it. And when God and man 
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come together, the Infinite Being with the finite, the 
absolutely pure and holy Being with the impure 
and the sinful, the Being who fills eternity with 
His presence with the transient creature of His 
hand, crushed before His breath, do you mean 
to tell me that it is reasonable to expect that the 
relation between the two should be absolutely 
free from mystery, as intelligible as a rule-of- 
three sum, or as a geometrical proposition in 
Euclid? Is the mystery there is in religion a true 
reason for not following Christ? One thing is 
plain enough, that Christ is the only Saviour from 
the curse and power of sin, and to hold aloof from 
Him because there is something in Himself, or 
in His mode of working, that you cannot under- 
stand, is to reproduce the folly of a man who, 
when on a wreck, refuses to get into a lifeboat 
until every question which he may choose to 
ask about the construction of the boat is answered ; 
or who, when perishing with hunger, will not eat 
the loaf put before him until he has analysed and 
scientifically arranged the ingredients of which it 
is composed ; or who, when wounded almost to 
the death with some dangerous weapon, declines 
to be treated for the injury until he has had time 
to make an investigation as to the nature and shape 
and materials of the weapon by which the wound 
was inflicted. “Ah! but,” you say, “‘men are not 
such fools as you describe. You overstrain your 
illustrations.” True, my wise brother. Men are 
not fools about their bodies ; they are only fools 
about their souls. 

II. But others have other difficulties. They 
cannot follow Christ, they say, because they 
detect so much hypocrisy, or at least so much 
inconsistency, in the professing Christian Church. 
Can you conceive of a more shabby, paltry 
excuse than this? I am really almost ashamed 
to mention it. Because others fail in their duty, 
am I therefore exonerated from mine? I do not 
myself believe for a moment in these sweeping 
charges brought against religion, or at least 
against religious people. Possibly there may be 
rotten apples lying on the grass of the orchard, 
but am I to fix my eyes upon them, and descant 
upon them, an‘ never look up to see the good 
fruit, ripe and ruddy, clustering, on the boughs? I 
must have a singular taste for what is foul, if I 
can do such a thing. Besides, when we come to 
think of it, the existence of the counterfeit proves 
the existence somewhere of the genuine article. 
Were there no good sovereigns, there would be no 
base ones. But really the matter is not worth 
arguing. If all the world were full of religious 
knaves and hypocrites, and you had to go many 
and many a weary mile before you could find a 
genuine disciple, Jesus Christ, the Saviour, de- 
pend upon it, would still say to you, “ What is 
that to thee? Follow thou Me.” In other words, 
“Don't concern yourself with other people’s 
business ; attend to your own.” 
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[IN ONE DAY. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I, 


ILDA, how beau- 
i tiful you are!” 

“ Beautiful? 
Nonsense, 
child!” 

“Oh, it is no 
nonsense. You 
are like a star. 
You can’t think 
what joy I have in you!” 

““T never saw such a ro 
mantic little thing! Your 
dream-spinnings will bring 
you into trouble some day, 
Elsie.” 

“T don’t believe it. And 
you are not a dream, Hilda. 
Before I knew you, I used to 
imagine people. But you 
are real. I can’t say what 
your home is to me. Your 
flowers—and that faint scent 
in your drawing-room—and the pictures—and the 
new books—and the view far away over the valley. 
And when you sing! I shut my eyes to-day, and 
fancied that I was in scme country where it is always 
summer—or, better, late spring, when the land is 
full of flowers, and the air of balm; and then, your 
voice——” 

“Oh, stop, Elsie! I won't hear any more. 
Doesn’t real life seem tame to you when you awake 
from your visions ?” 

“Oh no, it is all brightened, and I can go on 
afresh. Oh, Hilda! I want something of the kind, 
now and then. Our house is so full of care and 
trouble!” 

“Poor darling! Tell me about it.” 

“‘Oh, father seems so anxious! I am afraid some 
great money difficulties are weighing on him. And 
my precious mother! She is always tired now. 
Hilda, sometimes I fear But I can’t say it. 
And we have to scrape and struggle so! and the 
boys make such great holes in their socks, and I am 
sick of darning! And I’ve outgrown my frocks ; 
and the drawing-room carpet can’t be mended any 
more ; Sarah says it will fall to pieces when next it 
is shaken. And everything is gloomy and sad, and 
growing worse ; and I mustn’t grumble to mother, 
as I used to do. My heart’s ready to burst some- 
times.” 

“My poor Elsie! You must come and see me 
oftener, and bring the children. Come every day ; 
Miss Lowndes is so fond of them! I wish I knew 
some way to help your father.” 

“There’s 10 way—unless he could get money. 





Never mind. I want to forget it all for a little 
while. Hilda, do you know Mr, Courtenay ?” 

“You abrupt child!) What Mr. Courtenay ?” 

“Oh, there’s only one about here. A young 
man, dark, with grey eyes. He is come to live at 
Restrigg.” 

“ Restrigg ?” 

“That old hall on the hill. It has been left to 
him; he will live there part of every year, father 
says. Father was a friend of his father’s. He called 
yesterday (I am afraid he saw the hole I forgot to 
darn in the earpet) ; he has such a nice face! I hope 
you will see him soon.” 

“Elsie dear, I must say good-bye now. Miss 
Lowndes expects me at five.” 

“Does she? Oh, dear! Well, we shall meet 
again to-morrow.” 

“Yes, you must bring the little ones, as I said, I 
will prepare a feast, tell Bobby. Good-bye, my poor 
child.” 

They parted midway in the village street : Hilda 
turning down a sunny road to the right, where, amid 
green lanes and ornamental shrubs, stood the pretty 
house in which she lived with Miss Lowndes, her 
former governess ; Elsie running on until she reached 
a lane leading to the church and its grey old vicarage, 
Elsie’s home. 

“Elsie,” said her father, meeting her at the door, 
“T have been watching for you; your mother is not 
well. You must keep the children quiet in the 
dining-room. I am going up to her; I want her to 
rest.” 

“*Mayn’t I see her for one minute, first?” said 
Elsie, with a troubled face. 

“ Make haste, then; and say nothing to worry 
her.” 

She ran quickly up the shallow stairs to her 
mother’s room. 

“ Why, mother darling, you are in bed !” 

“Tam so tired, dear; your father persuaded me. 
I think he is right. If I can get a few hours of real 
rest, I shall be fresher to-morrow.” 

“Oh, you look tired, darling mother—you look 
terribly tired. Don’t worry about anything, mother. 
I'll make the little ones happy. Just lie here, and 
get well ; I Il see to everything.” 

“My good child !” 

The mother drew the anxious little face towards 
her own, kissing it tenderly. 

“My Elsie, you are bearing the yoke in your 
youth. Never mind! God knows best, Elsie; our 
Father knows best.” 

Elsie sighed, and kissed her mother again. 

“ You can’t feel the comfort of that now, darling ; 
but you will feel it some day ; and whether you feel 
it or not, it is true all the same. Everything will 
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come right, my Elsie. Uh! wnat peace to be certain 
of that! All in our Father’s hands. He knows, 
God bless you, my precious child ! ” 

There was a smile—a heavenly smile, as it seemed 
to Elsie—upon the worn face. The girl caught 
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A basket, piled with 
small worn garments, She was 
darning, darning, thinking all the while; her thoughts 
constantly suspended by appeals from one or another 
of the little ones, 


sat in their midst. 
stuod before her. 


little mother, 
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“ Elsie, like a little mother, sat in their midst.* 


something of its spirit, and smiled back, and ran 


down-stairs again, comforted. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN the dining-room the children were very busy ; two 
girls playing with dolls, two boys learning lessons, 
two babies building with bricks; and Elsie, like a 


“ Just hear me my Latin verb, Elsie.” 

“ Elsie, this dolly’s bleeding so! Couldn’t you 
patch her ?” 

“Elsie, my b’icks won’t stand up, 
on the point of tears. 

And Elsie was ready, at a moment’s notice, to help 
every one of them. They never knew what “dream- 
spinnings,” to quote Hilda, they interrupted. She had 


” cried Bobbie, 
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grown into the habit of spinning on, interruptions 
notwithstanding. 

Elsie’s mind was still busy upon Hilda—her friend 
and her ideal. About a year before the present time, 
the whole village had been greatly excited by the 
arrival of this Hilda—Hilda Legh—an orphan, it 
was said an heiress—at Eglantine, as the pretty 
house was fantastically named. Her chaperon’s 
mother, Mrs. Lowndes, inhabited a smaller house 
close by, and was loud beforehand in her praise of the 
young lady, who had sacrificed her own wishes, she 
said, to comfort a lonely old woman. Hilda had, 
indeed, removed to Eglantine that Miss Lowndes 
might be near her mother; and this fact was the 
exciting cause of Elsie Ward's admiring fancies, 

But when she saw Hilda in person, those fancies 
were more than realised. Hilda was like a poet’s 
dream, Elsie thought; the same idea, in less 
romantic garb, occurred, more or less, to the whole 
village. How came so beautiful a girl to bury her- 
self in these obscure regions ? said the gossips. She 
was not only beautiful, but well accustomed, evidently, 
to society. It was rumoured that she had been pre- 
sented, two years ago, when she “came out.” What 
had inspired her with a fancy for retirement ? Some 
inquisitive people were quite troubled by this diffi- 
cult question. The question was not difficult to 
Elsie. Hilda was here because her soul was as 





beautiful as her body, she said to herself when she 
heard it. 

Elsie had also heard that Hilda was of a passionate 
temper. But she did not believe it. She had never 
seen her otherwise than gentle, kind, delightful 
altogether : a little sad, sometimes—but Elsie liked 
that. The touch of melancholy that softened the 
light of Hilda’s beautiful eyes—it was all the more 
food for fancy! Elsie had invented many stories to 
account for it, in her own mind. She had observed 
that Hilda loved pathetic songs ; one, especially, she 
would sing softly in the dark, while Elsie sat near 
the piano, and gazed at her, and listened— 

“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew— 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas! 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 

There was a tone in Hilda’s voice, when she 
sang those words, which it never had at ordinary 
times, 

Hilda was nearly twenty ; Elsie sixteen—gazing 
from an admiring distance. Now, as she sat darning 
among the children, she was weaving a little romance 
about Hilda and the young man who had come to 
Restrigg. His face also had taken Elsie’s fancy. 
He was not handsome ; but he looked clever, Elsie 
thought, and good, and steadfast. It was the kind 
of face which Douglas in the song might have had— 
“Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” Those grey 
eyes of his—she could imagine how they might 
gaze on Hilda, if—— 

“Elsie, my tower won’t stand up 
again, 


” 


cried Bobbie 


In the quiet room above, the father and mother 
were together. Mrs. Ward had once been, like 
Elsie, full of dreams; but her dreams were over— 
crushed by stern realities ; or rather, her dreams of 
earth had been crushed ; others, higher, fairer, ab- 
sorbed her now. She lay back on her pillow, weak 
and worn, yet that smile of peace lingering on her 
face. Her hand was clasped in her husband’s ; he 
sat beside her, anxiously watching her. Why had 
she been so weak of late? and why had the doctor 
warned him so emphatically last week against ex. 
posing her to anxiety or care? Anxiety! How 
could it be helped? Even now, every moment— 
Was that a step outside? Had the bell rung? 
What could he do to shield her ? 

“John, is there any special worry just now?” 
she asked, her smile fading. “I can’t bear to see 
that haggard look upon your face. What is it, dear? 
You know I have always shared your troubles.” 

Ah, she had! too long—too long. He sighed 
heavily. 

“You must rest now, Mary—lie still and rest. I 
insist upon it. I will not speak of any troubles to 
you now.” 

“Very well, dear ; then don’t think of them either 
—just for this one afternoon. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
stronger, and you will tell me all about it. But, 
John, meanwhile—remember! God will help. There’s 
no doubt about it, John. We may have still to wait ; 
but He has promised He will help.” 

“T suppose He will—some day, somehow. I must 
hope that He will,” said the poor clergyman. He 
turned away his eyes to hide their despair. 

“You must believe it, John. You must feel sure 
of it.” The smile came again. ‘Iam as sure of it 
as Iam that I lie here. John!” 

“My dearest ?” 

“Let us put care away for this one evening. You 
can stay with me a little while! The children are 
happy, I know; Elsie will see to them. What a 
comfort Elsie is to us! And I feel so peaceful, John! 
I have given myself up to be lazy! It is like old 
days—do you remember? when you used to sit up, 
writing your sermons, on Saturday nights, by my 
bedside? I am so sleepy! Have you got a nice 
book? That’s right. Let me hold your hand. I 
think I shall wake strong and well, John.” 

She was still comparatively young ; she had been 
a mere girl when they married. Her hair, still 
bright, streamed over the pillow, her eyelashes swept 
her cheek. She was asleep already ; she looked like 
a child, her husband thought—a tired child, who has 
been in trouble, but is comforted now, What trouble 
indeed she had known, what days and nights of eare! 
He knelt down, his hand still clasping hers, and 
bowed his head beside her. 

“O my God,” he cried, below his breath, “ she 
has said that Thou wilt help! Let her not be dis- 
appointed, O God! Help her, if Thou wilt not help 
me! The blow is ready to fall. Save her from it, 
save her, O Lord! Let it not fall on her!” 
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Then suddenly he raised his head, imagining that 
adoor had opened below ; but all was still. Gently, 
with his disengaged hand, he drew out his watch. 

“ Half an hour yet,” he said; “they could not be 
here in less than half an hour.” 

“ John, He 
will help, He will help!” she murmured in her 
peaceful sleep. 

“Q my God!” he cried again, with renewed 
Let her not 


His wife stirred a little, and smiled. 


earnestness, “‘ in Thee she has trusted. 
be confounded !” 

The room was very quiet. The old stone walls 
were thick, and the children’s voices hushed : good 
Elsie was reading aloud, The weary woman slept 
on; her husband, worn by sorrow, slept also. And 
in his sleep he dreamed that he and she were once 
more a youth and maiden, as in the days of their first 
love, when all the world was bright to them, and 
They were walking, hand in 
hand, through a pleasant garden; flowers, strange 


anxiety but a name. 


and beautiful, rose on every side; above, in the 
heights of great trees, birds, no less beautiful, were 
singing. It was a summer day, and all was peace ; 
insects hummed in the balmy atmosphere. The peace 
rose into rapture ; sorrow and death were past; a 
new earth—or it heaven ?—stretched before 
them. 


look, all beauty, youth, and joy ; and said, “ It is 


was 
She looked up at him as she used once to 


over ; we are in Paradise.” 


“UntTo GAZA, WHICH IS DESERT.” 
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Had her voice awakened him ? He opened his eyes, 
that blessed atmosphere still warm about his heart. 
He had been in another world for a little while. 
This impression strong in him, he rose to his feet. 
Another world !| What, after all, was this world? It 
would soon be over ; it was passing away: and be- 
yond—beyond ! His cares seemed suddenly lightened. 

“ Mary,” he cried, and checked himself, indignant 
at his own thoughtlessness. But he had not dis- 
turbed her. She was still sleeping, still that smile 
upon her face. 

“ Mary,” he said again. He bent over her, 
touched her brow, her hands, her heart. . . . . 
There knock at the Sarah, the 
“general servant,” receiving no answer, looked in, 
and eyed him curiously. 

“Tf you please, sir, two men are down-stairs— 


was a door. 


strangers—asking to see you.” 

He turned from the bed, his face almost as white 
as that other face, which lay so still and cold. 

“It is come!” he said. “She trusted in Thee, 
and Thou hast delivered her.” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Sarah, suddenly alarmed, 
“Oh, what Oh, she’s 
dead! she’s dead!” cried the servant, with terrified 


is it? The poor mistress! 
shrieks, 

But Mr. Ward stood motionless, his hands clasped, 
his head bowed, thanking God. 
(To be concluded.) 





“UNTO GAZA, 


WHICH 


IS DESERT.” 


(Acts viii. 26.) 


BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN Philip is introduced to 
us in the sacred narrative, 
we find him engaged in 
very interesting and pro- 
mising work, in common 
with the Apostles of Christ. 
His labours in Samaria and 
in other places in the neigh- 
bourhood had yielded the 
most wonderful results, The 
white fields ready unto 
harvest, of which our Lord 
spoke in striking prophetic 
terms after His interview 
with the Samaritan woman 
at the well of Jacob, had 
been reaped by Peter and 

himself, and many golden sheaves had been 

added to the barn of the Lord. There was 
much still to do in this place in the way of 
confirming the converts, and building them up 
on the foundation of their most precious faith, 
and in extending the knowledge of Gospel 
truth throughout the outlying districts which 





were Divinely prepared to receive it. Philip 
might justly have supposed that he would be 
allowed to remain in such a rich and suitable 
field until he had exhausted all its possibilities. 
And yet he was Divinely summoned to abandon 
it, to leave his work there, and go away to the 
south-western region of Palestine, the old land of 
the Philistines—not to a larger sphere of useful- 
ness, not to a scene of more crowded and varied 
human life, but “unto Gaza, which is desert.” 
This place was on the very border-line, at the 
extreme south of the Holy Land, farthest  re- 
moved from all the scenes and associations of 
Philip’s ordifary life. The region round about 
was without towns or villages, lonely and deso- 
late. It had been laid waste by the ravages of 
war ; and the encroachment of the drifting sands 
of the coast completed the ruin which man had 
begun. Formerly, the traveller going north from 
Egypt to Syria, or south from Syria to Egypt, 
had to pass through it ; and here provisions were 
laid in for the journey either way. But this 
route, owing to the lawless tribes roaming about 
ready to rob and maltreat the traveller, and to 
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the destruction of the city of Gaza and the sur- 
rounding villages, had been abandoned ; and now 
the only objects that diversified the landscape 
were a few solitary palm-trees, and perhaps the 
dusky tent of a wandering desert Arab. 

If Philip had reasoned about the Divine com- 
mand, he would naturally have wondered much 
why he should be sent to such an out-of-the-way 
desert-place. What motive could there be for 
such an apparently arbitrary proceeding? What 
good could he do in such a spot? And yet, 
whatever his thoughts might have been, he im- 
mediately obeyed the Divine command. He left 
Samaria, and “ went into the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert.” And 
as he did the will of God, the purpose of the 
commandment was made known to him. He 
found in the desert a more fruitful field of use- 
fulness than he had found even in Samaria. 

Scientific men have shown us lately the wonder- 
ful arrangements by which insects and flowers are 
brought together, in order to carry out the ends 
of the vegetable world. The blossom is fur- 
nished with a nectary, or honey-cell, is painted 
with brilliant hues, enriched with sweet frag- 
rance, and shaped in a particular way, in order 
to attract insects, by whose agency the plant may 
be fertilised and enabled to produce seed. More 
wonderful still are the providential arrangements 
by which God brings together the soul and the 
Saviour; the means by which a man may be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus and the man himself. So was it in the 
case before us. Just as, in the curious blossom 
of a common orchid, the insect is guided by the 
peculiar shape and colour of the blossom to the 
particular spot where it can carry out the higher 
purposes of the plant, and eannot choose any 
other path, so Philip was guided to the very 
place where he should meet the Ethiopian 
eunuch on his way home from Jerusalem. He was 
shut up, in Providence, to that one only course. 

Some, who have an inadequate estimate of the 
value of a human soul, may say that it was not 
worth while to take Philip away from the great 
task of converting multitudes in Samaria for the 
purpose of saving a single benighted stranger in 
the southern desert. But such individuals have 
not truly learned of Christ, Who said, ‘‘What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” and Who told His beautiful 
parable of the one lost sheep straying in the 
wilderness, for the sake of seeking and finding 
which the shepherd leaves his ninety and nine 
sheep in the fold, in order to impress upon men 
the blessed truth that it is not the will of the 
Father in heaven that one of the least of His 
little ones should perish. 

sut it was not the salvation of a single soul 
only that was involved, The Ethiopian eunuch 
was one of the greatest African dignitaries, He 


was next in rank to the Queen of Ethiopia, and the 
influence which the conversion of such a man to the 
Christian faith would exercise would, in the nature 
of things, be immense and far-reaching. We 
know not, as a matter of history, what effect the 
conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch had upon his 
countrymen at the time. But tradition ascribes to 
him the conversion of Candace and of many of her 
subjects to the faith, And if we include in the 
territory of ancient Ethiopia the region now 
known as Abyssinia, it is possible that this single 
conversion may have prepared the way for the 
wonderful work which took place among the 
Ethiopians at a later period, when the whole 
nation renounced their heathen idolatries, and 
became Christian, and the ancient prophecies of 
Scripture, that Ethiopia would yet lift her hands 
to God, were fulfilled. 

Valuable manuscripts of the Gospels and of 
the New Testament, that go back to the fifth 
century, have been found in the monasteries 
of Abyssinia; and the occupation of the land 
by our victorious army lately introduced to our 
notice the unique example of a people, savage 
and yet Christian, possessing, among gross 
superstitions and vile social practices, many of 
the religious customs and modes of worship of 
the early Christian Church. The superiority in 
religious faith and in all the arts of life which the 
Abyssinians enjoy over all the benighted children 
of the sun may be attributed in the first instance 
to the work of the Ethiopian eunuch. We may 
well believe, therefore, that it was not without 
adequate reason, even from the human point of 
view, that Philip was asked to abandon his 
populous and hopeful field of usefulness at Samaria 
and go down “ unto Gaza, which is desert.” 

And just as afterwards the conversion of Lydia, 
who was compelled by a Divine impulse to leave 
her native place and go to Philippi, and who, after 
her conversion, returned to Thyatira, and founded, 
in all likelihood, the Christian Church there—a 
Church which afterwards formed that of Lyons, 
whose martyrs, during a terrible persecution, were 
among the noblest in the annals of Christianity ; 
just as this wonderful event was brought about 
through St. Paul being obliged to abandon his large 
and important field of labour in Asia, and, at the 
instigation of the heavenly vision of the man of 
Macedonia, to go over into Europe, which seemed 
to him, in comparison, a desert place, so the 
conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch in Palestine, 
who, on his return to his native country, founded, 
in all likelihood, the Christian Church there, 
was brought about through Philip being obliged 
to leave his large and important field of labour 
at Samaria, and go down “ unto Gaza, which is 
desert.” The Gospel was introduced into the 
African continent in much the same wonderful 
providential way that jt was introduced into 
Europe. 
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It may be remarked that the scene of the 
Ethiopian eunuch’s conversion was admirably 
adapted for the purpose. We are told that when 
Jesus was about to cure the deaf and dumb man, 
He took him aside from the multitude ; and that 
when He was about to open the eyes of the man 
porn blind, He took him by the hand and led 
him out of the town. And the significance of 
these incidents is obvious. Jesus isolated the man 
in both cases, not merely in order to avoid all show 
and ostentation, but that with greater freedom 
He might work the cure; that apart from the 
din and tumult and interruptions of the crowd, 
in solitude and silence, the man himself might be 
made more receptive of deep and lasting im- 


pressions. And so was it with the Ethiopian 
eunuch, He had gone up from his own country 


to the Paschal feast at Jerusalem, to which 
thousands from all parts of the world had 
resorted. He had taken part in all the sacred 
and solemn services of the grandest of Jewish 


festivals. He had mingled in the crowd of 
worshippers. We have reason to believe that he 


was present at the Feast of Pentecost, when the 
Holy Spirit descended in the miraculous gift of 
tongues, and three thousand souls were converted 
in a single day. 

A stranger of rank and influence like him, 
a proselyte, moreover, to the Jewish faith, 
would have had opened up to him many oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with the chief priests and 
rulers of the city, and would receive from them 
much attention and consideration. He was in 
Jerusalem, where the most wonderful things that 
had ever taken place in the world—the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth—and 
the marvellous miracles that had been wrought by 
His disciples, were the common subjects of conver- 
sation, and divided the community in opinion. 
But he left the Holy City without any new insight 
into the faith which he professed, without any 
enlargement of his spiritual horizon. His mind 
was distracted and torn by doubts and difficulties. 
Doubtless his curiosity was deeply roused ; but 
he had got no rest to his mind and heart. 

The atmosphere of the Holy City at such a time 
especially was unfavourable i» the quiet medita- 
tion which clears the inner eye, developes the 
spiritual life, and opens the heart to receive the 
truth of God. Amid the noise and bustle and 
confusion inseparable from the presence of such 
an immense multitude, he could not gain sufficient 
quiet and leisure to get the full good of the high 
and holy associations by which he was surrounded, 
ora clear understanding of the wonderful things 
that had lately happened and were still happening 
in the city of his faith. But what he lacked in 
the crowded city he found in the lonely desert. 
Returning alone in his chariot, when he reached 
the border of the Holy Land, he sought to beguile 
the way by reading a scroll of the prophecies of 


“Unto GAZA, WHICH IS DESERT.” 
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Isaiah, <A spirit of inquiry and prayer had been 
stirred up within him by his visit to Jerusalem ; 
and here, in the solitude of the desert, with the 
great deep blue sky overhead, and the wide, 
monotonous landscape around, he could freely 
indulge his memories and reflections, with nothing 
to distract his thoughts. 

When Philip joined himself to him, he was fully 
prepared to receive his teaching ; his mind was 
made plastic and his heart sensitive to spiritual 
impressions. Shut out from the world, alone with 
God and the works of His hands, reduced to their 
primitive simplicity, both the eunuch and the 
evangelist felt how dreadful was this desert place. 
It was none other than the House of God and the 
gate of heaven. There the ladder was set up by 
which the benighted African climbed from his 
ignorance and darkness to the light and the joy 
of heaven, There the mystery of the burning 
bush was revealed to him ; and as he realised the 
glorious truth that He who died for his sins rose 
again for his justification, and ever lived to make 
intercession for him, he put off the shoes, as it 
were, from the feet of his soul, and felt that the 
desert place in which he stood was indeed holy 
ground. He found there in the desert not only 
water by which he was baptised as a Christian, but 
in his own soul a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. 

This incident in the history of Philip the 
Evangelist is by no means unique. It is repre- 
sentative. It is a type of what has often 
happened in the experience of God’s people. It 
is an illustration of God’s method of procedure 
still. The proper immediate application of the 
lesson of the text is to the case of ministers and 
evangelists, who, like Philip, are summoned from 
a larger and more important sphere of usefulness 
to one which, in comparison with it, may be 
called a desert. Our Lord Himself on one occa- 
sion left the busy, crowded cities and villages, 
where He was carrying on a most beneficent 
ministry of healing and teaching among multitudes 
that thronged Him, wherever He went, to cross 
over the Sea of Galilee, to the lonely desert on 
the other side, in order that there He might cure 
the solitary demoniac who lived among the tombs ; 
who, in his turn, was the means of a wonderful 
spiritual awakening among the people of 
Decapolis, to whom he told what great things 
Jesus had done for him. Peter was sent from the 
large maritime city of Joppa, where he had ample 
scope to preach the Gospel to persons from all 
parts of the world, in order to instruct a single 
Gentile family in the small and in comparison un- 
important town of Czesarea. And so God bids His 
servants still leave the ninety and nine in the fold, 
and, like Himself, go after the one lost sheep in the 
wilderness ; leave the crowded scene, and pass 
over to the other side, to some lonely, out-of-the- 
way place, where He Himself has prepared some 
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solitary individual, or family, or little flock, to 
receive benefit from the association. 

Numberless instances are on record of such pro- 
vidential leadings, and of the good that has resulted 
from them, not only to individuals, but also to 
communities and nations, We fancy that only in 
the crowd can good be done, that we need to get 
together large meetings, and an overflowing con- 
gregation, in order to produce a deep and wide- 
spread impression. But this is not always the 
case. Crowds have not always been helpful in the 
matter of healthy and sure progress. Not unfre- 
quently, by their bustle and noise and distractions, 
they have placed hindrances in the way. 

The best work has always been done by the few, 
and not by the many. Our Lord’s own best work, 
so to speak, was not done in crowds, but in the 
desert ; and the sayings of His that sink deepest 
into our hearts and open up to us the grandest 
vistas into the eternal world, were uttered, not 
when thronged by the multitude, so that He had 
no room or time even to eat, but when conversing 
with a solitary woman, beside a well or near a 
tomb. The fickle crowds fell away from Him in 
His hour of need ; and only the solitary souls 
whom He called to Him one by one from the sea- 
shore and the receipt of custom, and the desolated 
home, clung faithfully to Him to the last. 

But we may give a wider application to the 
words of the text. Whatever outward circum- 
stance or inward motive induces us to leave the 
crowd and go down “unto Gaza, which is desert,” 
like that of Philip, we may be sure that it is the 
prompting of the angel of the Lord. We need to 
obey the Divine injunction more frequently, for our 
religious life is too social, too much of the com- 
mon zoophyte type; it depends too much upon 
the excitement of meetings and associations, and 
is too often incapable of standing alone. It is 


gs 


urgently required, therefore, that not only in the 


enjoyment of the means of grace, but much more 
in their absence, we should work out our own 
salvation. We need more quiet, more reflection, 
more of the blessed solitude of prayer, in order 
that the heavenly may overshadow and shut out 
the earthly, and that we may hear the still, small 
voice of our Heavenly Father, which we are 
so apt to lose amid the tumults of the world 
and the distractions of society, even the most 
religious. 

If our careworn faces are to acquire and retain 
the “print of heaven,” and our character and 
conduct the beauty of holiness, we should often 
retire from the world, leave the crowd, and “go 
down unto Gaza, which is desert.” And if we 
refuse to do this, God will providentially compel 
us. He will make a desert around us, so that 
under its bitter juniper-tree we may learn the 
true lessons of life, and realise the tenderness of 
the “ Brother born for adversities.” Ah, many a 
closed lip and deaf ear have been cured by Jesus 
in the way “unto Gaza, which is desert.” Many a 
short-sighted mortal, in his banishment, has seen 
a door opened in heaven, and beheld visions like 
the apocalypse of St. John in Patmos, Many a 
restless, fiery disposition has felt the infinite 
calmness of the blue sky that broods over the 
waste, and been subdued by the awful silence 
and steadfast patience of the hills. Many a 
bitter, repulsive nature has joined the society of 
his fellow-creatures with garments smelling of 
myrrh, cassia, and aloes, the fragrant plants that 
grow only in the desert. The gain to individuals 
themselves and to society at large by the training 
of enforced loneliness cannot be over-estimated ; 
and wanting in the best and highest qualities is 
that man or woman to whom Christ does not 
say, at one period or other of life, “Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert-place, and _ rest 
awhile.” 
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G-' HE was going to a party— 
\ Our little three-year-old— 

Her first party—and she chattered 
Of the things she would behold, 
And in her childish fancy 

All the guests were dressed in gold. 


She was going to a party, 
When there passed a breath so chill, 
And a cold hand touched our darling, 
And she lay so wan and ill ; 
But in all her pain her party 
Was thought of, talked of still. 


Then the hand upon our darling 
Grew so heavy and so cold, 
And we knew that we should lose her— 


PARTY. 


Our little three-year-old ; 
And we saw the Shepherd waiting 
To take her to the Fold. 


And as we stood, heart-broken, 
Beside the little bed, 
“Mother, mother, I am going, 
To my party now,” she said : 
And she smiled and looked so happy— 
Then the little spirit fled. 


She had set forth to her party, 
She had climbed the golden stair, 
And the guests were clad so brightly, 
And everything was fair: 
For her party was in heaven, 
And God had bid her there. 
G. WEATHERLY, 
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ANY 


DANGER? 


A WOODLAND STORY. 


ND you will not fear the charge 
of my little Ella? You know 
how delicate she is, 





It 
"| 
b) i dear ; 
“ > . 
and she’s been rather spoiled, 
I’m afraid, in consequence.” 





“No, Robert; I’m _ not 
afraid; I love her dearly 
already, and I think she 


begins to love me. I will do 
all I can to make her happy.” 

“Then I think you will succeed, dear.” 

And the speaker, a ‘entleman of about forty, 
looked down with a loving smile on the bright but 
earnest face of the young lady walking beside him. 
During that walk, which was in a woodland glade in 
Leicestershire, there had passed between them such 
words as are in many lives spoken and heard but 
once ; words which, like some magic spell, change 
Robert Macdonald 
had asked Frances Graham to be his wife, and she 
had answered, “ I will.” 

He had been already married, and had been left 
a little only 
orphan, who 


life’s whole course and outlook. 


a widower three years before, with 
daughter. Frances Graham was an 
had been visiting relatives owning the estate adjoining 
Mr. Maedonald’s, when the two had met, and had 
felt from the first 


that it was not many weeks before the above im- 


so much attracted to each other 


portant dialogue took place between them. 

And as there was no reason for delay, within a 
few weeks of that woodland 
had taken place, and they were settled at home. 


walk their marriage 


The young wife was very, very happy ; two draw- 
backs only ever disturbed her peace—one being that 
her husband still seemed anxious sometimes lest she 
should not understand the care of his darling little 
girl, and this made it difficult for her to retain her 
due position with the nurse, who had been with Ella 
from her birth; and the other, the uncertainty at- 
taching to an Trish lawsuit in which her husband 
was interested, and which seemed likely to cause 
him considerable disquietude. 


* * * * * * 


“Come, Ella, let us go for a walk in the woods,” 
said the young step-mother, one bright, fine morning 
when she had been about two months in her new 
home. Her husband had been summoned to Dublin 
afew days before, to give evidence before the court 
there, in connection with the lawsuit which had been 
unsettling him so much ; and the young wife had 
had many an anxious hour on his behalf, lest he 
should lose his case. Their separation alone would 
have tried her much, but she also knew that his 
business in Dublin was most serious, and that its 
issue would have a very important bearing on their 


future ; and many times a day she prayed that God 
would prosper him, and bring him home safely and 
quickly. Meanwhile, Ella, her little step-daughter, 
was a great comfort and interest to her ; the step- 
mother’s gentleness and patience, and sympathy and 
brightness, had already gone far to win Ella’s heart, 
and Frances found it especially pleasant just now to 
be devoting herself to the care of one so dear to her 
beloved and absent husband. His last words had 
been, “ Take care of yourself, and of my Ella,” and 
a letter received that very morning had mentioned 
some little matter connected with the child’s health, 
which showed how much she was in his thoughts. 
They went now, she and the little one, into the 
woods close to the house, taking some toys and a 
garden chair ; and Frances placed the latter in her 
favourite shady spot beside the pathway where she 
and her husband had walked on that memorable day 
which made them one. 
many minutes when Ella, who was busily employed 
making a leafy bed for one of her dolls, exclaimed, 
“Mamma, here’s a funny letter! But I can’t pull it 
up.” Frances stooped, and found there was lying 
among the leaves a soiled paper pinned to the earth 
by the blade of a rusty knife. 
she took up the paper, and saw there were a few 
words scrawled upon it, which with difficulty she 
deciphered ; it was a threat that if her husband 
persisted in the prosecution of some poachers re- 


They had not been there 


Drawing this out, 


cently caught upon his estate, their friends would 
certainly find means of revenge. For a few moments 
she felt sick with fear ; then, struggling to control 
herself, she considered, was there anything she could 
do to protect, to warn her husband? For she knew 
that one of his last acts before leaving home had 
been to instruct his agent to proceed against these 
very men, and who could tell what might happen 


now? They might lie in wait for him on his way 
home. And she knew also that no danger and no 


remonstrance would for a moment interfere with 
what he felt to be a duty. 

It seemed there was nothing she could do but 
pray for him; and this she did with her whole heart; 
and so grew calmer ; and then she sat for some time 
gazing with dreamy eyes along that path where he 
had told her of his love. “Surely,” she said to her- 
self, “a loving God would not have brought this joy 
into my lonely life only to snatch it from me!” 

Just at that moment the clock above the stables 
to a 


struck one, and awoke her remembrance of 


present claims and home duties, and especially 
little Ella. She looked round, but the child was 
not in sight. Feeling no doubt she had run in- 
doors, she gathered up the scattered toys, and re- 
turning to the house went at once to the nursery. 
But the little girl was not there, and the nurse had 
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“She sat for some time gazing along the path.”—p. 699. 


not seen her. However, the young step-mother did 
not feel anxious till she had vainly sought the little 
one in every room in the house. Then it struck her 
that Ella had perhaps strayed away unnoticed in the 
wood, and she at once started to seek her, sending 
the nurse in another direction. When, after a vain 
search, she arrived at home, hot, weary, and anxious, 
two hours later, the nurse met her at the door. 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve found her.” 

“Oh, thank God !” said Frances, with a feeling of 
unutterable relief. 

“Don’t be too quick to say that, ma2’am,” cen- 
sured nurse, ominously, “till we know what will 
come of it.”, 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, she’d managed to find her way to 
Gregory’s cottage, where you know they have got 
scarlet fever. I think she saw one of the little girls 
playing outside, and then they ran in together, and 
that careless Irish Mrs. Gregory never sent her away ; 
and the baby who’s got the scarlet fever was in the 
very room. They ’ve only got one room. However, 
ma’am, we must hope for the best.” 

* . * * * * 


“T don’t think there’s cause for any special 
anxiety, Mrs. Macdonald,” said Dr. Brien. “It isn’t 
always the most delicate children who are the worst 
subjects. That poor little baby of Mrs, Gregory’s 
who died last night was a most hearty specimen 
of humanity.” 
“You think I need not send for Mr, Macdonald ?” 
“No, certainly not.” 
But next day Dr. Brien looked graver, 
“1 think, on the whole, it would be as well to 








write for your husband,” he said. “ Does 
he know what has happened ?” 

“ He knows Ella is ill; but I had to 
. write yesterday before you had_pro- 
nounced it scarlet fever. Do you think 
it would be better to telegraph ?” 

“No; as it’s little more than one 
day’s post to Dublin, I think you may as well spare 
your husband the shock of a telegram. I know 
what a dread of them he has when he is away from 
home.” 

Never, never did Frances forget the hours which 
passed between the sending of that letter and the 
time, two days later, which would probably bring her 
husband home—that home-coming which she had an- 
ticipated with such gladness, and now chiefly dreaded, 
Oh, how she prayed that there might be marked 
improvement in the child’s condition meanwhile. 
Kind Dr. Brien came several times in the interval, 
and reported Ella just the same. Frances did not 
lie down, though her nurse was especially in charge 
of the little invalid, but wandered in and out of the 
room, every now and then throwing herself down on 
her knees in an agony of prayer. She felt so re- 
sponsible, so miserably guilty concerning Ella; and 
it was such an unspeakably painful thought that 
through neglect of hers this evil had befallen her 
husband’s darling. 

““ How is she?” asked Robert Macdonald, breath- 
lessly, as he sprang down from the dog-cart which 
had brought him from the station. There had been 
three days’ delay in his coming, for he had left 
Dublin sooner than had been expected, and just 
before his wife’s letter arrived there. The judgment 
of the Court in his case was not to be given for three 
or four days, and as it was important that he should 
be present when it was delivered, he accepted the 
hospitality of a friend who invited him to spend the 
time at his country house, some fifty miles from 
the city. He wrote to Frances of this, but not 
leaving the address behind him at his hotel in Dyblia, 
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s that it was only on his receiving a second letter 
that he hastened home. 

“Going on well, sir, the doctor says, but—— 

“Thank God! Where’s your mistress ?” 

“T’m sorry to say, sir, mistress is ill.” 

“Not with the fever?” 

“Dr, Brien thinks it is, sir. He’s here now.” 

Mr. Macdonald was making in all haste for his 
wife’s room, when he met the doctor on the stairs. 

“Tt’s a terrible shock to me to hear my wife is ill. 
I trust you don’t consider her in any real danger? It 
seems so hard to come home with news of success 
in my Dublin business and find her ill.” 

And when the kind doctor paused a moment to 
reply, the husband grasped his arm almost sternly. 
And then the doctor spoke. 

“Tt is a critical case, my dear sir. Mrs. Macdonald 
had been in such distress and excitement about your 
little girl; and then the delay in 
coupled with your sending no answer to her letter, 
greatly increased her distress, and she has been 


” 


your coming, 


delirious almost ever since the fever declared 
itself. No, I strongly advise you not to go to her 


just at present,” he added, as Mr. Macdonald 


turned from him to leave the room. 

And he hurried after his friend, insisting on his 
remaining outside the door-curtain formed of a sheet 
saturated with a disinfectant; through this came 
clearly the wandering words of the sufferer, and the 
poor husband buried his face in his hands as he heard 
his own name so constantly among the many in- 
coherent words, 

“Robert, you mustn’t come that way. Oh, stop 
him; yes, that’s where the fever is—no, they’re going 
to kill him. Oh, I did want to take care of her, Robert ! 
please forgive me. Why doesn’t he come? what 


“THE QU IVER” 


QUESTIONS. 

123. The expression ‘“‘smoke out of the chimney ” is 
used only once in the Bible—quote the passage. 

124. Quote a verse in which Daniel sets forth the great 
power and influence of Nebuchadnezzar. 

125. Quote passages which show that the east wind 
has always been considered as most unfavourable. 

126. What prophet foretells the selling into slavery of 
Jewish children, which prophecy was fulfilled by Titus at 
the taking of Jerusalem ? 

127, What constellations are ofttimes mentioned in the 
Bible? 

123. What caused the sailors to cast Jonah overboard ? 

129, What was the effect of this incident connected 
with Jonah upon the heathen mariners? 

130. What passage teaches us it is wrong to make use 
of idle, foolish expressions ? 

131, What convert to Christianity first declared his 
belief in the spirituality of Christ’s Kingdom ? 

132. When was it that the Holy Ghost was poured out 
upon the Apostles a second time as it had been done on 
the Day of Pentecost? 
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have they done to him?” and then the weak voice 
went on in unintelligible, rapid talking. 

* * . * * * 

“We can only give you the faintest hope, my 
dear sir,” said the great London physician, who had 
been telegraphed for as a last resource. ‘“‘ Every 
We can only hope that 
the measure I am trying now may restore vitality. 
We will both remain through the night.” 

The grey dawn found Robert Macdonald walking 
up and down his study, and looking ghastly with 
sleepless anxiety. Again and again he had gone up 
to the door of the sick-room, and, standing outside, 
heard low whispering between the doctors ; but no 
message had come to him, such as any improvement, 
or any fatal change, would certainly have brought. 
But suddenly he stood still ; there 
step on the stairs. It Dr. Brien, who said to 
him, grasping his hand, “ We hope she is saved; 


symptom is unfavourable. 


yes, was a 


was 


there is a favourable turn.” 

Yes, she was saved ; and before very long husband 
and wife and child were enjoying again their happy 
home-life together as before—yet not quite as before, 
for the experiences of those harrowing days had 
drawn Robert Macdonald and his young wife more 
closely together. He could never forget the words 
he had heard that terrible evening of his return 
home : words which, though spoken in unconscious- 
ness, revealed so much of anxiety and distress which 
he unwittingly had caused a loving heart; and while 
she grew if possible more unremitting in her tender 
care of her little step-daughter, he became more con- 
siderate and appreciative in his love, and the child, 
who had once seemed likely to be a barrier between 
them, became an added link in their mutual affection 
and confidence. yay ay 


BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 

111. The prophecy of Isaiah to King Hezekiah, ‘‘ Thy 
sons shall be eunuchs in the palace of the King of Babylon.” 
(Dan. i. 3; 2 Kings xx. 18.) 

112. Dan. ii. 15—19. 

113. Dan. vi. 17. 

114. Joel ii. 25. 

115. It is mentioned only once in the Old Testament, and 
refers to the valley stated by Josephus as lying seven miles 
and a half beyond the Dead Sea, which is the only place 
where the Eastern Acacia or Shittim tree grows. (Joel iii. 
18.) 

116. Isaiah vii. 2. 

117. To Abraham. (Gen. xv. 1.) 

118. Mary, the mother of John whose surname was Mark. 
(Acts xii. 12.) 

119, Of St. Peter and St. John, because of their boldness 
before the Jewish rulers. (Acts iv. 13.) 

120. Acts ii. 44. 

121. The country lying south of Syria—it was called 
also Babylonia. (Dan. i. 2; Gen. x. 10.) 

122. Dan. i. 7; iv. 8 








SHORT ARROWS. 


A CRY FROM STORNOWAY. 
DQ | EVERAL hundreds of men and women are an- 






OSAR nually employed, during the months of May and 
June, in the curing and kippering of the her- 
rings caught at that season off the coast of 
Stornoway, in the Scottish island of Lewis. The women 
come from various towns on the east coast of Great 
Britain, from Yarmouth to Wick; they are for the most 
part a very ignorant and ungodly class, and Christian 
friends interested in their welfare erected some time ago 
a little wooden mission house where they might be gathered 
for evening meetings, and established a coffee stall for their 
benefit. The former was destroyed by a storm last January, 
and a larger and more substantial building has taken its 
place, containing a reading room for the men, and this is 
provided with newspapers and good books. Most neces- 
sary is such an institution as an antidote to the public- 
houses, where, hitherto, much of the hard earnings of 
these people has been wasted. Help to meet this increased 
expenditure is earnestly asked, and will be most thankfully 
received by Mrs. Donald Smith, Francis Street, Storno- 
way. 
ALL NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

About the middle of the present century a German 
illustrated periodical was started for the express and 
avowed purpose of undermining belief in Christian truth. 
The adversaries of such truth held it a great success, 
for it attained to a circulation of 382,000, representing, as 
one might assume, a widespread sowing of infidel opinion ; 
and its founder and editor, Keil, earned money and fame 
by his enterprise. We learn from the fo!lowing expres- 
sions from his own pen how this “successful” man re- 
garded the matter. In 1867 he wrote toa friend: ‘Should 
you ask me, have I any real satisfaction in this work, I 
must answer no. For the last fifteen years this paper has 
been like a tyrant oppressing me day and night; it has 
robbed me of all joy, has made me an absolutely lonely 
man. I have buried in this undertaking the best years of 
my life; not one Sunday’s rest have I had. The direction 
of such a work is a curse which holds one with iron claws, 
and ends by destroying life, and all I have to show in com- 
pensation is a huge list of subscribers. During six years 
I have had three days’ holiday. Vanity may be gratified 
by such a success as I have obtained ; but that there is no 
happiness in it I can testify from experience.” 


AN ANGLO-SWEDISH MISSION. 


On the east coast of Sweden, about 180 miles north of 
Stockholm, is the little harbour of Stugsund, some two or 
three miles from the open sea, on a winding river fringed 
with fir woods, and almost equally picturesque timber 
yards. Though as yet it is hardly to be found on any map, 
it is likely soon to be better known, for not only is it a 
favourite anchorage for timber-carrying vessels from many 
lands, but soon a branch line of the railway from Stockholm 
will have its terminus in this pretty little town. It is 
reckoned that no fewer than thirteen hundred such vessels, 
employing about thirteen thousand seamen, anchor in the 
Stugsund harbour during the ‘‘ open” season—about five 
months; and a Christian mission in connection with a 
Swedish Society is carried on among them. One of the 
most conspicuous features in the first view of Stugsund is 
the new seamen’s chapel, a pretty wooden building, on a 
height very near the quay, with its Bethel flag hoisted 
whenever a meeting for sailors is about to be held there. 
Part of the same building is a reading and writing room, 
always open tothem. But the meetings are a small part 
of the work done by the minister of the chapel. Almost 
every evening he visits, in his little Bethel-boat, some of 
the vessels at anchor, to distribute Scriptures and tracts in 
many languages; and, if the captain permits, to hold a 
meeting on board, and very seldom does he fail to meet 
with a kindly reception ; we are thankful to know that on 





English vessels he has never thus failed. He is able to 
speak and preach in our language, while his own Sw edish 
tongue is understood by Norwegians and Danes. One of 
the pleasantest hours we remember was spent one evening 
lately in the cabin of an English barque in Stugsund 
harbour, whose Christian captain having invited the 
sailors’ missionary to visit him, assembled his crew, a 
few of whom were earnestly religious men, at a little 
meeting for Bible reading and prayer and praise. Occa- 
sionally there is a gathering of English sailors in the 
chapel, and lately, after such a meeting, the captain above 
mentioned addressed a little company of Swedes, the 
minister of the chapel acting as interpreter. Christian 
friends in England have already helped in this work by 
gifts of Scriptures and tracts in various languages, and any 
further supplies of this kind (addressed Sjimanskapellet, 
Stugsund, Siderhamn, Sweden) would be most acceptable, 


SCHOOL WORK IN SIAM. 

An American Missionary Society is carrying on a very 
prosperous work in Siam. <A lady who has seven schools 
under her care, connected with this Mission, writes that 
she bas in her employ seven efticient native women 
teachers. In the industrial class there are 54 pupils, and 
in these seven schools altogether 31 boys, and 136 women 
and girls: the cost averages 3 dollars per pupil. ‘‘ There 
can be no place,” writes this lady, ‘‘where schools can 
be carried on more cheaply, or where they are more 
needed, than in Siam.” There is a Sunday-school, 
attended by about 35 children and adults: and these have 
contributed largely, in proportion to their means, to the 
Mission expenses; buying lamps for the chapel and sub- 
scribing; to its repairs. Five women have lately joined 
the Church, as Christian converts, from among the 
scholars, and two boys. The work of this Mission 
generally is also very encouraging. Sixty-nine natives 
were added last year to the Church, eight of whom were 
brought to the knowledge of Christ at the Hospital, which 
isin the hands of Dr. Sturge. This was attended last year 
by 5,372 patients. Two new school-houses were built, and 
anew chapel. Four native theological students are in 
training for ministry, and already a revised New Testa- 
ment is published, and a revised translation of the Old 
Testament is in hand. <A native elder of the Mission 
Church has lately presented fifty copies of ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity ” to Siamese judges and noblemen. Lately a 
mission-boat has been started for Gospel work along the 
coasts of rivers and canals; already the Church has mem- 
bers in thirteen fishing villages. One very blessed feature 
in this Mission isa weekly prayer-meeting held by women 
converts. It is remarkable that there has been for some 
time no illness of any kind among the Mission band, con- 
sisting of seven foreign adults and three little children. 


A CHURCH SERVICE ENJOYED BY TELEPHONE. 

A very touching description is given in an American 
paper of the effect produced on an invalid who was enabled 
by means of the telephone to enjoy communion with God 
and His people in public worship, ifor the first time in many 
years. Not a sound appears to have escaped the far-otf 
listener. “I heard,” he writes, “the steps of the persons 
entering the church, the books taken out of their cases. 
Suddenly the organ began to play, and at this sound, once 
so familiar, I -ould not refrain from tears; the music 
seemed coming to me straight from heaven. When the 
hymn was given out I sang it from beginning to end with 
the greatest joy, knowing that my poor husky voice would 
not interfere with the others. Then came the reading of 
the Scriptures, which also I followed with delight; it is 
impossible to describe the solemn effect of the Word of God 
thus reaching one on the wings of electricity ; one feels 
one’s self in the very presence of God. Afterwards, during 
the prayer, I endorsed each petition with a fervent 
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‘Amen ;’ and when special intercession was offered for all 
prevented by illness from going up to the House of the 
Lord, itseemed to me as though the great Intercessor Him- 
self was pleading for me at the throne of grace, and it was 
His voice, full of love and tenderness, which reached me 
from the foot of thatthrone.” With what special clearness 
can we see the hand of the God of grace in the scientific 
discoveries which thus bring consolation and alleviation to 
His suffering children! 


“HE MAKETH THE DUMB TO SPEAK.” 

On July 11th, 1870, a meeting was held at the house of 
the Baroness Meyer de Rothschild, for the purpose of 
exciting public interest in the system of training the deaf 
(so long and incorrectly called the ‘deaf and dumb”) in 
articulation and lip-reading. The results of the system, as 
exhibited on that occasion in some children from the Jews’ 
School, gave such general satisfaction that a committee 
was at once formed for the purpose of making the system 
in question more generally known, and of establishing 
another school for the teaching of the deaf after this 
method. Much success has attended both these endeavours. 
It was soon proved beyond a doubt at the school soon after 
established in Fitzroy Square, where all applicants were 
admitted who would have been received at other schools 
for the deaf, that the popular argument of the oral system 
being only suitable for deaf-mutes of extraordinary in- 
telligence was fallacious. At public examinations of the 
pupils the success of the oral system has been proved, this 
success being dependent in every case on the abolition of 
signand finger teaching. The committee have received 
much support from the public press, medical and other 
first-class papers and magazines having warmly advocated 
their cause. And the good work has spread. In 1879 the 
London School Board opened a class under the care of a 
teacher trained in Fitzroy Square, and has now generally 
adopted the system, under the direction of the Rev. W. 
Stainer. 


INSTANCES OF SUCCESS. 


Various institutions for the deaf and dumb have sent 
teachers to be trained at the Fitzroy Square School, where 
the pupils have numbered this last year 32 boys and 24 
girls. It is open to visitors every Wednesday afternoon at 
three, when they can hear lessons given, and examine the 
method as exemplified in the society’s school books. We 
lately heard two deaf boys trained in this oral system 
repeat quite distinctly after their teacher a story of some 
length, and then one of these boys dictated it to the other, 
who, reading it from his lips, wrote it quite correctly. And 
an instance, almost more remarkable, of what may be ac- 
complished by this system, came under our notice the other 
day. A little deaf boy was showing photographic views to 
alady visitor. She mentioned the place in Wales depicted 
in one of these, but failed, according to the notions of her 
little lip-reading friend, to give the correct Welsh sound, 
and he corrected her. The fees paid by the pupils are not 
sufficient to cover the cost of the school in Fitzroy Square, 
and a special effort is now being made to meet a deficit 
of £700. 


WORKING-GIRLS “AT HOME.” 


“Tf the ladies of London only knew more of their work- 
ing sisters, of the streets in which they live, the places of 
amusement which tempt them, the bleakness of their daily 
round of duty, surely the number of ‘ Homes’ provided for 
them would soon be doubled.” The words occur in an 
interesting account of the recent opening of a ninth house 
in connection with the five-years-old movement for pro- 
viding Homes for working-girls in London. This latest 
Home, ‘Hyde House,” at 27, Somerset Street, W., is a 
Standing proof that there are some among the ladies of 
London keenly alive to their responsibilities towards the 
humerous class in question. It was a London lady’s 
Senerous gift of £1,250 which enabled the committee to 
obtain possession of this house. It has been arranged with 
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the utmost consideration for the comfort of its inmates, 
and with a tastefulness which makes every room as pretty 
as it is home-like. Bed-room accommodation is provided 
for fifty-seven young women. A very attractive feature 
of the Home is the use that has been made of illuminated 
texts, and this conspicuousness of the Word of God isa 
fitting symbol of the thoroughly Christian character which 
marks the whole benevolent work. Its chief aim is to 
bring the girls under Christian influence. And in this 
respect God has given much “good success” to these 
earnest workers, who have also had added unto them 
according to their need the things promised to those who 
“seek first His Kingdom and His righteousness.” 


A COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 

We do not think there ever was or ever could be a 
general Christian mission work in London in connection 
with which the want would not be felt, sooner or later, of 
a Convalescent Home; and the Latymer Road Mission, 
whose labours of love are so largely devoted to children, 
found two years ago that such an institution was in- 
dispensable, if at least a few of the diseased andj neglected 
little ones who came under their care were to be per- 
manently bettered. They took, accordingly, a cottage at 
Broadwater, near Worthing; and it is most pleasant to 
read of the results; pleasant also to read that the 
requisite funds have been largely supplied by the chil- 
dren of the wealthier classes. The very worst cases of 
general debility, of asthma and bronchitis, of threatened 
consumption, have yielded in time to the wonder-working 
influences of pure air, good food, kind nursing, and last, 
but not least, child-like happiness. One little fellow, 
injured by a severe scald, through a fall into his mother’s 
boiler, and who arrived at the home an emaciated cripple, 
returned to London, after four months (for there is no 
fixed limit in the children’s stay), quite restored. The 
Broadwater Cottage accommodates only twenty-two; and 
the committee have decided to reserve this for girls, and 
open a separate Home at Ramsgate for boys as soon as 
their funds permit. The cost of each child received is 
estimated at 7s. 6d. per week. Towards this the parents 
are expected to make some contribution. It need hardly 
be said that in this, as in every other branch of the 
Latymer Road Mission, earnest endeavours are made to 
win for Christ the hearts of those whose bodily necessities 
are thus ministered to for His Name’s sake. 


THE WANTS OF THE WEST-END. 

The Latymer Road district, in the neighbourhood of 
Notting Hill, was, before the establishment of the Latymer 
Road Mission, in a state of moral and spiritual if not 
material destitution, equal to anything that could be found 
in the ‘‘outcast” East-end of our great London. Gra- 
dually the Christian Mission has provided for the many 
and various needs of the inhabitants of the district in 
question ; until now its organisation seems well-nigh com- 
plete, and those to whom it appeals for continued and 
increased support may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are helping in a work tried and proved, and un- 
questionably successful. There are Sunday-schools and 
children’s services well attended, a prosperous mothers’ 
Meeting, an evening shelter for boys, which is a 
most important and useful branch of the Mission. 
Its rooms were crowded all last winter with the 
roughest lads, such as would think nothing of knocking 
down a policeman, yet who'were content to spend 
evening after evening quietly reading or playing 
draughts, and who have proved themselves so sus- 
ceptible of kindness that on the occasion of a great 
bereavement in the family of the Mission secretary, 
hundreds followed the funeral to Kensal Green, behaving 
with the utmost respect. Many of these lads attend the 
Mission night-school, and several have been provided for 
ontraining shipsor inthe navy. The girls’ evening shelter 
and night-school are equally successful. One of the best 
appreciated departments of the Mission is the Créche, for 
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most of the mothers inhabiting the Latymer Road district 
are busy laundres: The Mission workers are brought 
into friendly contact with these through this careful tend- 
ing of their else neglected little ones, for which care, from 
7.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m., 6d. a'day is paid. A Sunday evening 
meeting held by a London City Missionary in the largest 
hall owned by the Mission is well attended. The Mission 
committee would be very thankful for help in the matter 
of drawing-room meetings, and also appeal for additional 
annual subscriptions. The Hon. Sec. is Aulay Macaulay, 
Ksq., and the Mission office is in Blechynden Street, 
Notting Hill, W. 





THE TYNDALE STATUE. 

Many of our country readers who cannot see the statue 
in the Charing Cross Gardens for themselves are asking 
how the connection of 
THE QUIVER with the 
work of raising the 


way to heaven. I went lately with iwo girls into the 
country villages, and we were well received by the 
women, but ridiculed by the men. Some of the former 
became so much interested about the wonderful love 
of Christ that they wanted to leave their husbands 
and come away with me, but I told them of their 
home duties.” This Mah Piu Oo, was brought from 
darkness to light by means of the old Bible-woman Ghee 
Daw. 


MILDMAY MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


‘There is much to encourage work for the Lord among 
Jews,” writes Mr, Wilkinson, of Mildmay, from which 
centre he has, since 1876, carried on an active Mission 
among this people; and certainly the statement is borne 
out by facts. There are now no less than 30,000 Jews in 
Great Britain and on 
the Continent who 
have been baptised 
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reproduction of a ~ 
photograph of the 5s 
tablet at the base of 
the statue. We pub- 
lished an engraving 
of the statue itself 
some time ago, and 
our readers will see 
from our illustration 
in this number that 
the pedestal is in 
itself no unworthy 
companion for the 
beautiful statue above 
it. 





BURMESE BIBLE- 
WOMEN. 


Several years ago, 
Mrs. Ingolls, a mis- 
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work among. their 
brethren; while thou- 
sands of Jews are 
now reading the New 
‘Testament. There is 
no doubt that the 
Christian sympathy 
manifested towards 
the persecuted Jews 
in Russia has had a 
powerful effect, and 
induced numbers to 
listen to Gospel truth. 
There are connected 
with Mr. Wilkinson 
twenty-four devoted 
workers in his Jewish 
ie Mission, several of 
whom are ladies, who 
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sionary in Burmah, 
conceived the novel 
idea of a native 








alone can reach the 
Jewesses. Besides 
the general mission 








Biblewoman in that 
country. It was a 
bold design, for the 
Burmese hold women 
in great contempt, and 
declare it is against 
their sacred books 
that women should 
learn to read. But the 
plan has prospered, 
and these humble 
workers have gained the respect of their country people, 
and been a blessing to many. The first Burmese Bible- 
woman, Gheedaw, is now eighty years old, but still active. 
She says, in a letter written at her dictation, “‘I have a 
meeting with Christian women every Sabbath morn, and 
lately we have had many heathen women among us. I 
am still able to go out on trips, and can walk a mile 
and a half if I take my staff and rest on the way.” She 
is called by her neighbours “a big mother to reprove, to 
strengthen, and teach the way of salvation.” Another 
of these women, Mah Piu Oo, who has been a Christian 
thirteen years, gives a very pleasing account of her 
labours. ‘‘ During the last two months,” she says, “I 
have taken up some streets in a town, gone to each 
house, and Ieft a tract wherever they would promise 
to read it. I visited 500 families, and spoke with more than 
1,000 persons, Iam so thankful to tell my sisters the true 





THE INSCRIPTION AT THE FOOT 
STATUE. 


work—Gospel preach- 
a ing in London and 
many towns both in 
England and Scotland 
—there is a Medical 
Mission, a night 
school, a _ reading- 
room, where all who 
enter are spoken with 
concerning Christ. 
There is also a print- 
ing house at No. 9, to give temporary shelter and employ- 
ment to converts. A weekly sewing-class for Jewesses, 
where an earnest Gospel address is given, is now attended 
by about a hundred women. Some years ago a home 
for aged Christian Jews was established, and now @ 
Convalescent Home, the need for which has grown out 
of the Medical Mission, is in contemplation. Though 
no convert is urged to be baptised, sixty-eight have 
thus confessed Christ openly since the commencement 
of the Mission. 





OF THE TYNDALE MEMORIAL 


“THE QUIVER” LIFEBOAT FUND. 


Further acknowledgments of contributions to the Fund 
will be made, if space permit, in our next issue. Col- 
lecting lists may be obtained on application to Cassell 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 


and Company. Limited, La Beile 
Hill, London, E.C, 
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THE 


REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., 


BY THE 


HE complicated mechanism of 
the human hand, as dis- 
tinguished from the organ 
which most nearly resembles 
it in inferior creatures, is 
a marvellous example of 
creative skill and design in 
nature, Sight, hearing, 
speech, and taste exhibit 
each its own peculiar evidences of power and 
wisdom; but not less convincing are those of 
touch. All the other avenues of the soul may be 
closed, and yet the blind deaf-mute may continue 
to communicate through this one channel with 
his fellow-men. 

How exquisitely delicate ‘is the touch of those 
highly gifted musicians, who can sweep the keys 
or chords of their instrument and make it speak as 
with living voice, now melting the audience to 
tears, now stirring their souls with lofty thoughts 
or martial enthusiasm. With equally magic 
power does the master painter evoke life from 
the canvas, and impart to his creations those 
inimitable touches of form and colour that 
delight the eye and captivate the imagination. 
The tender manipulation of a wise and skilful 
surgeon or experienced nurse has almost a heal- 
ing influence, as it soothes the overstrung nerves 
and infuses confidence into the sufferer. A 
friend’s gentle pressure of the hand and touch of 
sympathy will often calm sorrowful hearts more 
than the most kindly and fitly chosen words of 
condolence. 

If it be thus with merely human beings, we 
might reasonably expect to find far more won- 
derful effects connected with the touch of Him, 
in whom, while a partaker of flesh and blood, 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
Such we know from the Gospels to have been 
actually the case: His touch does hold an im- 
portant place in our Lord’s miracles, as well as in 
His ordinary ministry. He touched, and was 
touched, and through this medium there went 
forth blessings of various kinds. His touch was 
healing, creative, life-giving, enlightening, com- 
forting. The fact that it was so during His 
life on earth will suggest the inquiry how far it 
may be so still. 

I. Christ’s touch was healing. The poor, 
loathsome leper, who, after His sermon on the 
mount, fell prostrate at His feet, was regarded by 
the Law as unclean, a pariah, banished from 
society ; but Jesus, incapable of detilement, put 
forth His hand and touched him, saying, “I will ; 
be thon clean.” Thereupon health and sound- 
hess returned immediately to his wasted frame. 
969 
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TOUCH OF CHRIST. 


VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-STRADSETT, 


Peter’s wife’s mother was languishing in a fever. 
With the best ordinary treatment her recovery 
must have been slow, and strength would only 
have been gradually imparted ; but no sooner had 
the Great Physician put forth His hand than the 
fever left her, and she resumed her household 
duties. Another time, one who was deaf and had 
an impediment in his speech is brought before 
Him. Again His wonder-working hands are 
applied: He put His fingers into his ears, spit, 
and touched his tongue. Without delay the all- 
compelling “ Ephphatha” penetrated the dis- 
ordered organ, and the faculties of hearing and 
speech recovered their normal condition. On the 
last eventful night in Gethsemane the ear of 
Malchus is cut off by Peter in his impetuous zeal; 
but his merciful Master quickly teuched his ear 
and healed him. 

Again, Christ’s touch was creative. Under it 
the five loaves and two small fishes grew into a 
superabundant supply for the hungry multitude. 
The man born blind has the moistened clay laid 
by the Saviour’s fingers upon his sightless eye- 
balls ; he washes in Siloam, and returns seeing. 
So, too, the blind man of Bethsaida under the 
first touch saw men as trees walking, and after 
the second saw every man clearly. Nay, more; 
the same touch was life-giving. The ruler’s 
daughter lay on the bed like a fair lily withered, 
but as soon as He took her by the hand and 
uttered His irresistible fiat, her spirit re-entered its 
forsaken temple. Such were the physical wonders 
wrought in connection with His touch. 

Still more interesting is it to note a case of moral 
and spiritual influence conveyed in the same way. 
The three Apostles had just witnessed the out- 
gleaming of their Master’s glory on the mount ; 
they had gazed with bewildered awe at the 
bright cloud which overshadowed Him, with Moses 
and Elijah, and had heard the Father’s voice pro- 
claiming, “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye Him.” Weighed down 
by the appalling grandeur of the scene, they fell 
to the earth, and were sore afraid. But when 
they felt the tender pressure of His strong yet 
sympathetic hand, their fears were dispelled, and 
they were themselves again. That was indeed a 
“touch of nature which makes the world akin.” 

Il. Now since the Saviour’s touch was so 
powerful while He sojourned on earth, the 
question arises whether it has lost its power, 
because His bodily presence has been so long 
withdrawn. Do we sigh in vain, as for “the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a 
voice that is still?” Or is it not rather most 
true that “that touch has still its ancient power?” 











































Let us remember wherein lay the secret of that 
power. If the hidden spring, which produced 
these marvellous effects, was the Divinity en- 
shrined within His sinless humanity, although 
the same instrument is not now employed, the 
power must be the same, and be capable of 
infinitely greater results, because no longer 
localised, but having for its sphere of operation 
the boundless Universe. The Spirit of God, 
described by Himself as “the finger of God,” 
by which He cast out devils (St. Luke xi. 20, 
compared with St. Matt. xii. 28), is still carrying 
on His gracious purposes in the souls of men. 
By that Spirit the Good Physician can cleanse the 
far more deadly leprosy of sin, calm the fever of 
unruly lusts and passions, unstop deaf ears, loosen 
sin-tied tongues, give sight to darkened minds, 
and life to souls dead in trespasses and sins. 
Countless are the instances of this power. Two 
taken from very different phases of modern life 
may sutlice to illustrate it. 

Some years ago the writer was occupying the 
pulpit of a prison Chaplain. A well-educated 
young man was in the congregation, of whom the 
preacher knew nothing. He had fallen into vicious 
courses, and been drawn to commit a serious crime. 
Till then he had stoutly denied his guilt ; but the 
simple Gospel message was that day carried to 
his heart by the Holy Spirit. No longer able 
to hold out, in an agony of mind he sent at once 
for the Chaplain, and confessed his offence. 
From that time he became an earnest suppliant 
at the Throne of Grace, and there found pardon 
and peace. He left the prison to lead a new 
life, eventually was sent as a Scripture reader to 
sailors at a foreign port, and after a short but use- 
ful and consistent life died in peace. What but 
the touch of Christ brought health and soundness 
to his once leprous, sin-disordered soul ? 

The other is an example in some respects very 
different. It is that of a man of stainless moral 
character, in the upper walks of society. Two 
young men, towards the end of the last century, 
set out on a continental tour. One was gay and 
thoughtless, living without God in the world ; the 
other was more seriously disposed, though un- 
decided. The former had lighted upon what 
seemed to him a strange and uncongenial book, 
Dr. Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul.” At his companion’s suggestion 
they read it together, and were so touched by its 
searching appeals that they examined the Hely 
Scriptures on the points raised by the author. 
Thus was begun the conversion of William Wil- 
berforce, the eminent philanthropist and _states- 
man, whose name will never be forgotten in con- 
nection with the abolition of slavery. The Spirit 
of Christ moved over his spiritually darkened 
vision, and transformed his inner being, till he 
became a burning and a shining light in a cold, 
sceptical age. 
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Once more: we have seen how the sympathetic 
touch of their Master on the mount revived the 
troubled spirits of His apostles, and allayed their 
fears. “That voice,” wrote Bishop Hall, with 
his wonted terseness and force of language, 
“which shall once raise them up out of the earth 
might well raise them up from it; that hand 
which by the least touch restored sight, limbs, 
life, might well restore the spirits of the dis. 
mayed, O Saviour, let that sovereign hand of 
Thine touch us when we lie in the trances of our 
griefs, in the bed of our securities, in the grave of 
our sins, and we shall arise.” 

An affecting instance of this kind is recorded 
in the life of Bishop Butler, the author of the 
“ Analogy.” That profound thinker and valiant 
champion of the faith, after a life of devoted 
service to God and His Church, was assailed by 
doubts and fears during his last illness. His 
temperament was naturally melancholy, and 
disease had increased this tendency. One day 
he appeared unusually depressed. His Chaplain 
inquired the reason. The Bishop said, “Although 
IT have endeavoured to avoid sin and to please 
God to the utmost of my power, yet, from the 
consciousness of perpetual infirmities, I am still 
afraid to die.” “My lord,” said Dr. Forster, 
“you have forgotten that Jesus Christ is a 
Saviour.” “True,” was the reply, “but how 
shall I know that He is a Saviour for Je?” 
“ My lord,” rejoined the Chaplain, “it is written, 
‘Him that cometh to Me I will in nowise cast 
out.’” “True,” said the Bishop, “and I am 
surprised that, though I have read that Scripture 
a thousand times, I have never felt its value to 
this moment ; and now I die happy.” By this 
simple means did that good and great man, as he 
entered the dark valley, feel the right hand of 
the unseen, unchangeable Friend of sinners laid 
on him, even as it was laid upon St. John in 
Patmos, and did he seem to hear the same 
loving voice whispering, ‘Fear not! I am the 
First and the Last; I am He that liveth and 
was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, 
Amen; and have the keys of hell and death.” 
(Rev. i. 17, 18.) Through the ministry of His 
Word, and by the power of His Spirit, he received 
the assurance of his own interest in His all- 
sufficient grace and mercy. 

These we have selected as in a measure typical 
cases, and illustrative of the health-inspiring in- 
fluences which the Divine Physician of souls, and 
the exalted Head of His Church, ever since His 
ascension, has been exercising in this sin-stricken 
world. They who would experience them for 
themselves must not idly wait to be touched by 
Him, but come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that they may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need. “Touch Me not,” was His 
word of caution to Mary Magdalene after His 
resurrection, when she, in her transport of delight 
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at the discovery of her risen Lord, was perhaps dis- 
posed to regard Him with too human and earthly 
affection. At the same time, the reason He 
alleged is full of encouragement for ourselves : 
“For I am not yet ascended to My Father.” 
(St. John xx. 17.) He has ascended up on high, 
hearing captivity captive, and received gifts for 
men, and that is our very warrant for touching 
Him with the hand of reverent faith, We know 
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not Christ after the flesh, We cannot now 
apprehend Him through the senses or in any 
objective manner. 

But if we approach Him, as did the afflicted 
woman in the crowd, with unreserved though 
trembling confidence, stretching forth the hand 
of faith, we shall ever find virtue going forth 
from Him to heal all our spiritual diseases, to 
comfort and revive our souls. 





THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT: 


XII. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth.” 


on 
(2) HOLY GHOST, Who dost impart 
Good gifts to bless our days, 
May Truth reign ever in my heart, 
And rule my ways! 


In days of childhood and in youth, 
In manhood’s vigorous prime, 
May I be bold to speak the truth 

At every time! 


HYMNS FOR 
TRUTH. 


THE LITTLE ONES. 


EPHESIANS vy. 9. 


Fearless of aught that may befall 
"Neath Truth’s pure azure sky, 
Yet dreading base deceit and all 
That makes a lie ! 


May I be true in word and deed, 
Honest in everything, 
True to myself and to my creed, 
True to my God and King! 
GEORGE WEATHERLY. 





HIS 


SECOND 


SELF. 


BY C. DESPARD, AUTHOR OF “ WHEN THE TIDE WAS HIGH,” “OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR,” “ INTO A LARGER 
ROOM,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 


MY SECOND VISIT TO EVERSHAM, 

XPECTING that 
we had some 
news for her, 
Mrs. Mortimer 
cast one or two 








curious glancesat 
Augusta and me 
when we break- 
fasted, as usual, 
together; but, 
being warned by 
the expression in 


her daughter's 
face, she made no 
remark, [learned 
later that, hav- 
ing heard of our 





pre-arranged interview in the morning-room, she had 
come down with congratulations ready-formed upon 
her lips. As for Uncle James, he took no notice of 
us whatever. Knowing what I knew, it grieved me 
to see that he looked unusually haggard and eare- 
worn, There was no help for it, however ; what 
had to be said did not brook delay, so, taking 
my courage by both hands, I asked him, when 


breakfast was over, if I 
quietly in his study. 

“Certainly,” he said; “I will speak to you at 
once,” and he preceded me to the library. 

Fortified by what had passed between myself and 
Augusta, I now experienced no difficulty in saying 
that the plan upon which he had set his heart was im- 
possible. In every other matter I would be obedient 
to him ; as regarded this, I must preserve my free- 
dom of action. I told him, lest he-should still have 
any mistaken impression, that his stepdaughter was of 
the same mind as myself; and that, however earnestly 
I might have desired to make her my wife, she would 
not have consented to such an arrangement. 


might speak with him 


He heard me to the end unmoved, and then the tor- 
rent of his wrath and disappointment broke forth. I 
knew he had set his heart on the carrying out of his 
scheme ; but until now I had scarcely realised what was 
So bitter were the words he 
hurled at me in his anger, that I was on the point, 
The 
thought of my mother, and of his many real kind- 
nesses to her and to us all, enabled me to listen with 
outward but 
were very hard to bear. 
uncle said ; | had pretended to enter into his views, 
when, in reality, [ was working at hidden designs of 
my own; I was deceiving him at that very moment, 


the force of his will. 


once or twice, of getting up and leaving him. 


submission ; some of his accusations 


I had deceived him, my 
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A few hours ago his stepdaughter had been ready 
to agree to his scheme, and a woman of her stamp 
did not suddenly change her mind without reason. 
It was the method in which I approached her that 
had caused her to alter her views. To save myself 
from blame, I had thrown the onus of disagreement 
upon her. But I would find that such designs did 
not prosper. He might have been weak as regarded 
me; but he was not to be completely hoodwinked. 
It was my impression, no doubt, that he could not 
do without me. The falsity of that impression I 
would presently discover. Weak and ignorant, poor 
and imexperienced, he had picked me up, and it had 
been his intention to make me fortunate and famous ; 
but, since IT would not be benetited, since I Hung 
back his gifts in his face, and openly defied him, he 
would cast me off and take up another. Poor boys, 
he said, with a laugh which made me tremble, were 
plentiful enough in England. He would try again 
and again, and if he were disappointed each time, 
yet each time he would try afresh. 

This, and much more, my uncle said, while I sat 
by, waiting, with what composure I could command, 
till the tempest of his passion should have spent 
itself. 

Of my words of farewell, of my assurances that, 
however he might think of me, I should for ever be 
grateful to him, he took no notice whatever. After 
that burst of indignation, he sat silent. At last, as 
he would not listen to me, I left him, and, with a 
heart full of sorrow and regret, went in search of my 
aunt and Augusta, to tell them what had happened, 
and to bid them good-bye. 

Mrs, Mortimer, who had been forewarned by her 
daughter, I found in the inner drawing-room, looking 
tearful and shaken. 

“Ts there nothing to be done, children?” she said, 
piteously. “Oh! you don’t know him as I do, or 
you would not be so foolish. When he takes a thing 
into his head, he is certain to carry it through. 
There is no use fighting against it. If he really 
means you two to marry, you will have to give in to 
him sooner or later, and why not spare yourselves 
and me all this trouble and misery ?” 

Then she begged to know if it was a lovers’ quarrel. 

“Such things are sure to happen,” she said, “ and 
in other cases it is no matter. But your uncle does 
not understand young people, and he takes every- 
thing seriously. Frank! Augusta! confide in me. 
I will make things straight for you, and my poor 
‘Tames will be so pleased !” 

“But you don’t understand, mother. 
I are not lovers; we never can be,” said Augusta, 
gravely. 

“Ah! yes, my dear,” was the answer, “so you 
told me ; but people do not always say what they 
mean on thest subjects. Do they, Frank ?” 

“T am afraid we are exceptions to the general 
rule,” I answered. “In any case, I must bid you 
good-bye. Uncle James will not have me here any 
longer as a guest.” 


Frank and 
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At this my poor aunt began to ery helplessly, 

“ T know how it will be,” she said ; ‘ you will live 
in miserable lodgings, and you will starve yourself, 
and fall into bad health and die, and your parents 


will blame me. But it is not my fault. I have done 
everything I could.” 

“ You have been the best and kindest of friends to 
me,” I said, “and I shall never, never forget your 
goodness. But,” | went on, trying to make her smile, 
“if you take such a gloomy view of my prospects, 
you will make me quarrel with you. Surely you 
believe that I can work for myself!” 

“Qh! but you must not deceive yourself,” cried 
the poor lady ; “ they are not the clever people who 
get on best in the world. Besides, you don’t con- 
sider how I shall miss you.” 

Here she broke down again, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty, and after repeated promises 
that I would write and let her know where I would 
live, and everything about myself, that she would 
consent to let me go. 

My business now was to get to Eversham as fast as 
the next train would carry me. 
a considerable delay, for all the morning trains had 
gone, and there were no more until early in the after- 
noon ; but I spent the interval profitably in seeking 
out cheap lodgings in the neighbourhood of the station, 
and in dropping a line to Augusta, who had promised 
to have my things packed for me, telling her where to 
send them. 

When this was done, I found, to my relief, that the 
forenoon was well advanced, and that the Eversham 
train would soon start. I now hastened to the station, 
and very soon I was upon my way. The journey 
took only about forty minutes ; but it seemed to me, 
in my impatience, that I had never known minutes 
so tardy in their flight. At last, however, we steamed 
into the little station of Eversham. 

It will be considered strange, but it is a fact—in 
spite of my abundant time for thought, I had not so 
much as determined what I should do on arriving at 
my destination; whether I ought or ought not to ask 
to see Mary ; whether, if I did ask, she would con- 
sent to see me; how, in case of not seeing her, I 
should hear of her welfare. 

When I approached the house where the Blakes 
lived, I was still in this uncertain frame of mind. 
A nurse was just leaving the gates, with a little 
child in a perambulator, and supposing her to bea 
member of the household, I stopped her and asked 
if Mr. Blake lived within. She answered in the 
affirmative. Then I inquired for Miss Arden; was 
she at home? Upon this a pretty, thoughtful-look- 
ing littie girl, who had been standing inside the gate, 
opened it and joined us, 

“The gentleman is asking for Miss Arden,” said 
the nurse. “She is out, is she not, Miss Laura?” 

The little girl fixed her eyes upon my face scru- 
tinisingly. Apparently the examination satisfied 
her, for she said— 

“T suppose you are a friend of Miss Arden’s?” 


I was condemned to 
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“ft am one of Miss Arden’s oldest friends,” I 


answered, smiling. 

The child’s face brightened. 

“Perhaps you are the little boy that used to play 
with her?” she said. 
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Here a fair-haired little boy, who had been lying 


in wait behind the bushes, sprang out, and declared, 
putting himself in a menacing attitude, that he was 


Frank, and that no one should take his name. 
“That is Dick’s fun and Minnie’s,” Laura said, 
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“*Are you Frank?’ asked Laura.” 


“Little boy! My dear Miss Laura!” said the 
hurse reprovingly. 

I answered that Miss Arden and I did really play 
with one another when we were children, and that I 
was sure she would be glad to see me again. 

“ Are you Frank?” asked Laura. 

“Yes,” I answered, my heart beating fast, “Tam 


Frank,” 


“They call themselves Frank and Mary, and play at 
being by the sea together. If you are really Frank,” 
she went on, “I know Miss Arden will want to see 
you, and I will tell you where she is, She has gone 
to see her poor woman at Mrs. Allen’s cottage in 
Wisley Grove.” 

“ And is Wisley Grove far from here?” I asked. 

“Tt’s two miles, as straight as you can go along 
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the road,” answered Laura; “and if you make 
haste, you'll meet Miss Arden, for she hasn’t started 
long.” 

I thanked my little friend, and hurried away. 
Mary must have had a considerable start of me, for I 
had gone more than a mile at a rapid pace before I 
caught sight of her, When, at last, from the top of 
one of the hills, I saw the slender figure I knew so 
well moving along the road below, I was so breath- 
less that, lest I should have no voice with which to 
speak to her, I was compelled to pull up for a few 
moments, 

The tremulous happiness of those few moments 
was more than I can describe. 

It was so pleasant, meanwhile, to be near Mary— 
an unseen presence watching over her—that, even 
after having recovered my breath, I quickened my 
pace, and began to gain upon her, I hesitated for a 
moment. If I discovered myself, she might be ruth- 
less, and send me away. Scarcely, however, had 
this thought crossed my mind before she heard my 
hurrying footsteps, turned, and saw me. 

That was a marvellous moment to both of us. 
She was completely taken by surprise. Often— 
often—she has told me this since, All that day 
and all the previous night, ever since she heard the 
strange story with which my name and the names 
of those in whom I was interested were concerned, 
she had been longing to see me, and to ask me 
how she ought to act. I had come mysteriously, 
as if, in answer to her wish, I had dropped from 
the clouds ; and how could she restrain the ery of 
rapture that sprang to her lips? She could not, 
and in that ery—but still more perhaps in the tears 
that came to her eyes—my darling betrayed herself. 
No use now to deny her love; no use to draw 
back, and plead, with cheeks redder than summer 
roses, the prudence taught by others. In a few 
moments, her hands were in prison, and eyes thirsty 
for long-delayed happiness were looking into her 
downcast face. 

She lifted her eyes presently, and I saw that there 
was in them a sweet surprise—such a look as we 
sometimes dream one newly awakened to a new life, 
and seeing face to face the great mystery of life and 
death, may wear. 

“Ts it true?” she said, with a sob in her voice. 
“Do you care so much—so much—Frank ?” 

I remember the words with which I answered ; but 
I may not venture to put them down here. My 
friends would accuse me of extravagance ; they would 
tell me that— 

“The past will always win 
A glory from its being far.” 


I cannot say; but this at least I know: the 
moments that followed were amongst the sweetest 
and most sacred my life has ever known. No ques- 
tion of drawing back now ; no word of the loss of 
worldly advantage or of sacrifice on this side or on that. 
Mary saw that I wanted her, and with the confidence 


of a child-like heart, she placed her hand in mine, 
Thenceforth, we were to be together. In our 
thoughts, our hopes, our aims, we were to be one, 

Of what we felt, and what we said in our brief 
but blissful wanderings in the dreamland of our new 
happiness, I must say little. I would fain haye 
lingered over this happy talk. I had not seen her 
for so long a time ; I had so much to tell, so much 
to ask; but Mary’s mind was occupied with the 
troubles of others, and presently she said— 

“ Frank, I have something of great importance to 
speak to you about. You cannot think,” she pro. 
ceeded, seriously, “how strange I feel it that you 
should have come to-day. I have been wishing to 
see you. Oh! not for my own sake,” she interrupted 
herself to say, and her smile as she spoke recalled 
to me_ blissfully our Devonshire days. “But I 
wanted advice—help. The fact is, I have just 
heard a most singular story—a story that, if it is 
true, and I think it is, ought to be known both by 
Miss Fanshawe and you.” 

“ A story! known by me!” { repeated, in bewilder- 
ment, “and Miss Fanshawe! There is only one 
story we wish to hear, and how is it possible that 
you can know that?” 

“Strange things happen in this world,” answered 
Mary, quietly, “and if you will be quite silent for a 
few minutes, I will tell you of a strange thing that 
happened to me a short time ago, and you shall 
judge whether it concerns you in any way.” 

Thereupon Mary told me of her encounter in the 
wood, and I at once identified the wanderer she had 
rescued and befriended as her of whom we were in 
search, the woman who, as we believed, held in her 
keeping the secret of Perey Rowlandson’s fate. 

Wonder and excitement, mingled with an awe 
which I could not control, held me, for a few mo- 
ments, silent. I then asked Mary to tell me the 
story she had heard. But she answered that she 
preferred I should hear it from Mrs. Scarelli herself. 

“ There are some things in it which may be painful 
to you,” she said, “ for, if true, they will change your 
opinion of one in whom you place great confidence. 
Besides, there is a certain confusion. Coming into 
the story, as I do, from the outside, it is difficult for 
me to understand it, and I could not certainly make 
it clear to any one else. I should like you to hear 
Mrs. Scarelli herself. She tells me she knows you?” 

“Yes; after I heard that Rowlandson had been 
lodging with her, I went to her house to make 
inquiries; but she answered evasively.” 

“She will not do so now,” said Mary. “It is her 
anxious desire to act justly.” 

“The change is due to your influence, Mary.” 

“Oh, no! I have done nothing, or very little. I 
only showed her that I loved her, and that, you 
know, I could not help. It is Mr. Munroe who has 
done so much.” 

I know it was unreasonable; but I confess that, 
at the mention of Mr. Munroe’s name, a sense of 
discomfort took possession of me. I said— 
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“The work, then, has been carried on by you and 
Mr. Munroe together. 
often here?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and then, with a quietness 


I suppose you have seen him 


and directness that I would recommend for imitation 
to all lovers who do not wish to make a story out of 
their misunderstandings, she went on to say that, 
when first she eame to Eversham, she had seen more 
“But I am 
ashamed of that feeling now,” she added; “ he is one 
of the best and most wonderful men in the world. I 
hope he will always be our friend, Frank.” 

So the last little cloud was swept away from 
between us. I knew that Mary admired Mr. Munroe, 
and I gathered that her friends had misinterpreted 
her admiration into another and tenderer feeling. I 
knew also that it was not Mr. Munroe, but one far 
less admirable and wonderful, whom my darling loved. 


of Mr. Munroe than she quite liked. 


CHAPTER 


MRS. 


XXXIX. 
SCARELLI’S STORY. 


WE were now in Wisley Grove, walking along the 
path from which the river, with its reeds and its 
flowers, could be seen. “ There,” said Mary, stopping 
where the trees opened out; “ if you look down you 
will see the place [ found my 
The poor thing was making a bed amongst the reeds. 
It was well I discovered her when I did ; she would 
not have lived till the morning. 


where wanderer. 


But is it not strange? 
She would not have come out, only that she took me 
for some one else. It was one of her delusions that 
the woman whom she deceived (Miss Fanshawe, if her 
story is to be believed) was constantly haunting her. 
She thought I was she, and it came into her head 
that she would set things right and then die.” 

While Mary spoke I was looking round me. The 
place where I found myself was familiar. IT seemed 
to have seen it before, and at no such distant date. 
It came to me then, with a curious shock, that this 
had been the scenery of my dream. Mary now asked 
me to remain where I was for a few moments, “ Mrs, 
Searelli ought to be told that you are here,” she said, 
“before you go on to the cottage; to take her by 
surprise would be to defeat our own object.” 

I think almost glad to be left 
anxious was I to pass in review all the strange events 
that had been and were taking place ; but when 
Mary left me I found no room in my mind save for 
wonder and excitement. What story was I going to 
hear? What message should I have to take back to 
Augusta? That 
some discovery had been made, I was deeply thank- 
ful, and, left alone in the silent wood, I lifted up my 
heart in prayer and thanksgiving to Him, who through 
Strange and often tortuous ways leads His children to 
“a eity of habitation.” 

After a few minutes I saw Mary at the farther end 
of the path, beckoning me to go to her. We were 
then close te Mrs, Allen’s cottage. As we went, she 


I was alone, so 


there would be a message, that 
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gave me a few directions, 
said ; “ask no questions ; take care not to interrupt 
Her mind is weak, and if she loses her 
point, she finds it difficult to return to it. 


“ Show no surprise,” she 


her once. 
I hope 
she will tell her story to you right through from 
beginning to end, as she did to me yesterday.” As 
she spoke the last words, her hand was on the 
latch of the gate that shut off Mrs. Allen’s little 
garden from the wood. The old woman was at her 
door, and having cast an anxious, scrutinising glance 
at me, she led me into her living-room, where, in an 
obscure corner by the fireplace, Mrs. Scarelli sat. 

I had not seen her since her last attendance at the 
meeting-house, and her appearance shocked me. But 
when I had looked at her attentively, I found that the 
change was not altogether so painful as I had thought. 
Gaunt and haggard as she was, with white face and 
pinched features, it did not make one’s heart ache, as 
it had formerly done, to look at her. 
dark eyes, though they had lost their fire, there was 


In her large 


an expression of peace; the restlessness and defiance, 
which had once made her face so pitiful, had given 
place to a quiet, trustful look. She was like one who, 
after having been buffeted by winds and waves, has 
found a haven of rest. When we went in Mary asked 
me to sit down. Then she went to Mrs. Searelli, 
kissed her, and took her hand in hers. ‘“‘ Dear,” she 
said, in a low voice, “I have brought him. He 
I have told him that you 
will tell it all through as you told it to me yesterday, 


wishes to hear your story. 


and I know he will see that justice is done.” 
The poor creature did not so much as look to- 


wards me. Her eyes were fixed upon Mary. 
Whether or no she was conscious of any other pre- 
sence, it was to her alone that she spoke. I, in 


the meantime, was listening eagerly. From first to 
last the story was deeply interesting to me, and some 
day I may write it down exactly as it was told. 
It would be well, I think, for a few such true stories 
to be widely known. But, for the sake of my friends, 
who have undertaken to read the record of my life, 
and not that of any other, I refrain from giving it 
fully here. She began from the very beginning with 
her childhood and early youth. Then she spoke of 
her wedded life, and its story, told as she told it, 
revealed such a depth of misery as to make me 
shudder. that she 
initted errors and faults, but that through all her 
sufferings she had retained a sense of justice, which, 


The wonder was not had com- 


when she consciously outraged it, had driven her to 
madness and well nigh to death. 

Leaving, then, all this early part of her story, I come 
to that with which we are concerned, the events that 
Perey 
She had, as we know, two lodgers. 


preceded and followed Rowlandson’s disap- 


pearance, One 
was a gentleman in reduced circumstances ; the other 
wasalabouring man. The gentleman had two rooms, 
her best parlour and a bed-room adjoining ; the 
labourer slept and lived in a garret under the roof ; 
she and her son oceupied the rest of the house. 
Both lodgers paid well, both were quiet and inoffen- 
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sive, and both, she believed, were content with her 
management, 

It was at about this time that the trouble with her 
son began. He would take to no settled work, he 
was constantly out at night, and he startled her by 
bringing home, from time to time, luxuries which she 
did not believe he could have earned. Then the 
report went about that he had joined a gang of 
housebreakers, that he was suspected and watched, 
and that he would soon bring himself and her to 
disgrace. 

For some time the unhappy mother would believe 
none of these rumours. She had always held herself 
aloof from her neighbours; she had been considered 
more prosperous than most, and there was, as she 
knew, much jealousy of her abroad. To this she 
attributed the evil reports about her son, and she 
held her head higher than ever, Then, to her horror 
and dismay, she began to miss small properties of 
her own, and next her lodgers were robbed. Still, 
she would believe anything and everything, rather 
than that her own son was a thief. The man, Peter 
Roe, accused him; but she fought inch by inch 
against the imputation. He was a poor weak crea- 
ture, and she made him afraid of her, returning 
his imputations in kind, How did any one know, 
she said, that he had not pretended to lose his 
watch in order to cover his own thefts in the house ? 

These insinuations, with the loss of his dearest 
possession, preying upon the unfortunate man’s mind, 
le became more depressed and melancholy than 
ever. 

As for Rowlandson, who seemed to know from the 
first by what hand he had been robbed of his trinkets, 
but who took a compassionate interest in his unhappy 
landlady, he gave a few sharp words to the misguided 
young man, and, believing that he was rather weak 
than wicked, earnestly advised his mother to send 
him abroad, out of the way of his bad companions. 

Shortly after the discovery, he announced his in- 
tention of giving up his rooms. He had saved a 
little money, he told Mrs. Searelli, and he intended 
to go abroad. He left hurriedly in the end, for what 
reason she did not know: but his rent and a few 
little keepsakes were left behind him. 

In the meantime Peter Roe, who had been growing 
more and more depressed, went off to the country, in 
search of work, and Mrs, Scarelli and her son were 
left alone in the house. 

She had intended to look out for new lodgers, but 
her son, who had only lately returned home, and 
who seemed to have money enongh for them both, 
insisted that they should keep the house for them- 
selves. Then came the stroke that went near to 
depriving her of her reason, Taking up a paper one 
day, she saw that a search was instituted for a 
missing man, who had lately been concerned in a 
daring robbery. Moved by a sense of foreboding, 
she cast her eyes over the description, and presently 
she became convinced that her own son was the 
eriminal, With horror at her heart, she questioned 















him. He admitted his crime, and entreated her to 
shield him, 

Three terrible days passed by, during which no 
one knew that Robert Scarelli was in his mother’s 
house. It was an awful life, for he was as timid and 
fearful as a child, and she knew that it could not go 
on. Some accident would, sooner or later, reveal his 
presence, and then the very fact of his having con. 
cealed himself would go far towards identifying 
him with the man for whom search was being 
made. 

This was the condition of things, when, late one 
night, the ghastly burden of a body that had lain for 
three days in the river was brought to Mrs. Searelli’s 
door, The men who bore it handed her a eard that 
had been found in a small ivory card case in the 
dead man’s pocket. Upon this card were Perey 
Rowlandson’s name, and the address of her house, 

Moved by pity for Rowlandson’s friends—and she 
felt persuaded that a man of his stamp was not 
without them—Mrs. Searelli allowed the bearers of 
the body to take it in and lay it in one of her 
lower rooms. 

The next morning the miserable story, accompanied 
by those explanations and embellishments with which 
newspaper-writers love to surround tales of the kind, 
Was given in one of the morning papers. The name 
of the drowned man was given as Perey Rolands ; 
Mrs. Searelli’s name, and the address of her house, 
were inserted in full. 

Through that night Mrs. Searelli herself was under 
the impression that it was her gentleman-lodger who 
had been brought to her. But, early on the follow- 
ing morning, her son came to her, looking more dead 
than alive, and told her that they had been mistaken, 
The coat in which the dead body had been wrapped 
was Rowlandson’s ; but the body was that of Peter 
Roe, the labourer. It was terrible to hear the 
unhappy woman speak of how she had felt when 
this discovery was made. To know that her 
gentleman-lodger, a man young and vigorous, had, 
in this tragic manner, met his death, was sad 
enough; but, as regarded Rowlandson, she and 
hors were free from blame. With Peter Roe, the 
ease was different. Her son had robbed him ; she 
had cast mean imputations upon him, and kept him 
in abject terror. He might or might not have met 
with his death through their means, but she felt, in 
those first few moments of horror, that she could 
never forgive herself. Her son, whose conscience, 
though seared by wrong-doing, was not utterly dead, 
passed through a paroxysm of terror and remorse. He 
would go out, he said; he would give himself up ; he 
would proclaim himself to every one as Peter Roe’s 
murderer. When she succeeded in so far calming him 
as to persuade him to remain within doors, his self- 
aceusing mood was followed by an access of abject 
fright. He felt sure he would be discovered, 
denounced, given up. His own mother was not 
true to him. Why had she allowed them to carry 
the dead man in? He did not belong to them, If 
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was a deeply laid plot to get people about the house, 
and have him taken prisoner. 

All the time this altercation was going on the 
unhappy mother was almost paralysed with terror. 
Again and again she implored her son to be silent, 
“ to speak in a lower tone, for it was supposed that 
she was alone in the house. 

At last, she induced him to go into the inner room 
where he spent his time ; she, in the meantime, was 
waiting, as calmly as she could, for the arrival of 
those who would certify the death, and take down 
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so much as asking herself what price she might have 
to pay for her visitor’s complaisance, should pour out 
to him the whole history of her woes, and ask his 
advice and assistance. 

After what manner he answered, I, listening to her 
tale, could easily imagine. 

A plan, complete in all its details, was rapidly traced 
out. One of Mr. Mortimer’s ships, bound for Queens- 
land, was lying in the river. It was to go out with 
the full tide on the following morning. That night 
Robert Searelli should go on board. It should be 





“The old woman and I stood chatting together, and then Mary joined us.”’—p. 71. 


her deposition. At that time, she assured us, she 
had no intention of concealing the identity of the 
dead man, 

In the forenoon there was a knock at the door. 
When she opened it she saw an elderly man of fine 
appearance. 
and had come to make inquiries. 


He had seen the story in the papers, 
Supposing him to 
be a relation of Rowlandson’s, Mrs. Searelli took 
him in, and informed him of the mistake that had 
been made. But he did not goat once; he proceeded 
to ask a number of questions, both about her lodgers’ 
She supposed that she must 
have looked wild and scared that day. It was little 
wonder, for she had been having shock upon shock. 
Her visitor soon discovered that she had a trouble of 
some kind, and he asked her if he could do anything 
for her, 


affairs and her own. 


He was a rich and influential man; she was 
poor and friendless, If her trouble was one that 
money or influence could overcome, she had but to 
do him a small service and it was gone. 

It is surely not wonderful that, perplexed and 
harassed as she was, the unhappy woman, scarcely 


given out that he was a servant of the owner of the 
vessel, and that the voyage had been ordered for his 
health. 
found for him, and, if he chose to turn over a new 
leaf, to be industrious, sober, and honest, there could 


On the other side employment would be 


be no doubt that he might still become a respectable 
member of society. 

We can imagine with what intoxication of hope 
and rapture the unhappy mother would listen as this 
scheme was being unfolded to her. 

But now came the conditions. They were very 
light—at least, so her visitor said. She had but to 
maintain the fiction originated by the papers, to 
continue to assert that it was Perey Rolands, and 
not Peter Roe, who had come to an untimely end. 
The difference in the name would prevent those who 
had known Rowlandson in former days, but who 
did not know where he was living before he went 
abroad, from making inquiries ; while later friends, 
believing him to be identical with the unknown Perey 
Rolands, would refrain, for his sake, from having the 
misstatement corrected, 
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Mrs. Searelli readily promised to keep up the mis- 
take, and her visitor, professing to be a friend of the 
dead man, stayed with her until the inquiry was over, 
That night Robert Scarelli went on board one of Mr. 
Mortimer’s ships, a free man, with a new life before 
him, and his mother was happy about him, and 
quiescent in her own conscience. The deception she 
had practised might have been wrong in itself ; but it 
had not injured any one. 

She soon found out, however, that she had not done 
all that was expected of her. 

Two days after everything was over, there came 
a note from Mr. Mortimer, announcing a visit of 
inquiry, and ordering her to find some means of prov- 
ing to her visitors the truth of that which she was to 
assert. 

We know that the visitor was Augusta Fanshawe. 
Wild with grief, and desperate with dread and 
horror, she appeared before the wretched woman 
demanding imperatively to know if the tale she 
had heard was true. And Mrs. Searelli was prepared 
with a proof, In the hurry of departure, her son had 
left behind him the locket which he had stolen from 
Rowlandson, the locket which contained Augusta’s 
likeness, It was given to the poor girl, and she could 
doubt no longer. 

The base deed done, conscience began to stir in 
the breast of the wrong-doer. She realised her 
cruelty. Augusta’s white, horror-stricken face haunted 
her day and night. During the weeks that followed, 
when she lived alone in the house, a prey to remorse 
and superstitious terror, she must have beer. one of 
the most wretched beings upon earth. 

Of what occurred later we have heard: George 
Anson's visit and mine; her attendance at the 
mission-room ; my address on that memorable Sun- 
day, and its powerful effect upon her mind. We 
know, also, that, divided between a desire to con- 
fess her deception, and a fear, by offending Mr. 
Mortimer, of alienating her son’s one friend, she tried 
at last to cut the knot, by escaping from us all. 
Had not a merciful Providence watched over her ; 
had she not been found and helped by one of God’s 
messengers, she would in all probability have escaped 
from life itselfi—gone forth with her burden of shame 
and perplexity and anguish into the great unknown. 

I have given the story in my words not in her 
own, because, in the first place, some of che incidents 
which I felt bound to relate here in orser to give it 
unity, were only known to me later; and, in the 
second place, her words were confused, and often 
rambling and indistinct. 

But her last words remain in my mind, and I have 
often thought of them since. She had been telling 
of her flight from home, and of the two days and 
nights which she spent under the open heaven. 

“T wished to die,” she said, “and to be out of my 


misery. I said there could be no God in so miserable 
a world, But you had pity on me.” She clung to 
Mary as she spoke. “TI was found, and I am here 
for a little longer—here to tell the truth.” 





She now looked across at me, seeming, for the first 
time since she began to tell her story, to be conscious 
of my presence, 

“Sin, 

“Yes,” [ answered, ‘1 will tell her at once. She 
will be very thankful.” 

“And Mr, Mortimer ought to know,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“T cannot tell him,” I answered; “but he will 
soon find out that we have heard your story, | 


.” she said, “ you will tell her?” 





scarcely think you need be afraid, however. He will 
do nothing to hurt your son.” 

“T cannot help it,” she said, wearily. “I would 
suffer for him; but I cannot sin for him again; | 
cannot hurt others for his good. That is over now— 
over now.” 

Her voice sank, and I, seeing that she was ex- 
hausted, bade her good-night, and left the cottage, 

Mrs. Allen joined me in the garden, 

“It’s best to leave her alone with Miss Arden,” 
she said ; “ they understand one another.” 

A few minutes the old woman and I stood chat- 
ting together, and then Mary joined us. Her eyes 
looked as if she had been weeping; but there was a 
happy expression on her face. 

“Our friend is quiet now,” she said to Mrs. Allen, 
“so perhaps you had better go to her. T must hurry 
home.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
IN THE MISSION-ROOM AGAIN, 
EARLY the next morning I was in London. It was 
a Sunday, so I sent in a note to Augusta by hand, 
asking her to meet me in the mission-room before 
our morning service, as I had something of import- 
ance to tell her. I then went to George Anson's 
lodgings and told him all that had occurred. He 
surprised me by saying that this had been his sus- 
picion from the very first. “ I should have told you,” 
he said, “ but on the one hand, I was afraid of 


“cc 


arousing false hopes, and on the other, I could not 
venture, without clearer indications, to cast a suspi- 
cion upon one like Mr. Mortimer; I always hoped 
that if Rowlandson was alive, he would give some 
sign.” 

“He will give no sign until he has something to 
offer,” I said. ‘‘ However, it is enough happiness for 
us just now to know that he is in the land of the 
living. You can’t think what a load is taken off 
my mind ! I feel like a new man. But will youdo 
me a kindness ?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“ Then let me have your little room at the mission- 
house to myself for half an hour this morning.” 

“That is a very modest request,” said Anson, 
smiling. “ Here is the key.” 

I now hurried to the mission-room, where Augusta 
arrived shortly after me. She was less excited by 
my note than I thought she would have been. She 
could not think, probably, that I should have been 
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able so soon to fulfil my promise. And to me, indeed, 
it seemed stranger than any romance. 

“You look very happy and brisk this morning, 
Frank,” she said, when I had shown her into George 
Anson’s little treasury. ‘ The air of Eversham has 
agreed with you. But you have come back sooner 
than I expected.” 

“ T have come back for your sake,” I said. 

She began to understand, and for a moment every 
particle of colour left her face. 

“ You have news,” she faltered—“ news for me.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I have a message for you, 
Augusta. What you heard, what you told me, is 
false. Perey Rowlandson did not die then, as we 
thought ; it was another man—a poor, unhappy, half- 
witted creature. Perey, we believe, went abroad.” 

By this time the face of my companion was covered. 

She said nothing; probably, in those first few 
moments of rapture, it was impossible for her to speak, 
and I went on to tell her, as rapidly as possible, the 
story which had been told to me on the previous day. 
Only when I had come to the end of my strange 
tale did she lift up her eyes and look at me. And 
then I confess I was surprised ; for never had I seen 
in any one so marvellous a change. Her cheeks, pale 
as marble a few moments before, were bright with 
the softest rose-bloom ; her eyes shone, and happy 
smiles came and went about her lips. 

“Tf you only knew what it means for me, Frank,” 
she said. “Oh! no one knows; no one will ever 
know. I have tried, for the sake of other people, to 
keep quiet; I have tried to be cheerful 
forget ; but the load was always here :” she laid her 
hand upon her breast : “day and night—day and 


and to 


night. I can speak of, it now—now, when I know 
that it has all been a dreadful mistake; how I 


used to tremble and weep—how I used to sit think- 
ing, hour after hour, always seeing the same dreadful 
scenes, always—always, imagining what he must 
have felt, what he must have seen, what he must 
have suffered.” 

Tears filled her eyes, but they were joyful tears, 
and quickly wiped away. 

“Tt was to escape those awful thoughts,” she went 
on, more gravely, “that I threw myself into your 
uncle’s schemes, I said that if we could not be happy 
in this dreadful world, we might at least be useful. 
And then I was caught by the dream of ambition. 
Frank,” she said, with a strange smile, “I did my 
best to pass it on to you, and I nearly succeeded. 
But God has been merciful to us; He has saved us 
from ourselves.” 

The time was passing swiftly. In a few minutes, 
George Anson would come for his pictures, and then 
the service would begin. As I did not know where 
I might meet Augusta again, and was anxious to 
hear what she proposed to do, I tried to recall her 
thoughts to the present by asking her if she intended 
to speak to her stepfather of the discovery we had 
made, 

After thinking for a few moments, she said— 
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“T think we ought to try and look at things from 
your uncle’s point of view, as well as from our own, 
He has done wrong ; but the temptation was great. 
The obstacles in the way of his scheme were increas- 
ing ; he saw a way suddenly of getting rid of them, 
and, with his tenacity of will, he could scarcely have 
Remember, I had 
just spoken to him about my letter to Perey Rowland- 


helped taking advantage of it. 


Remember, too, that 
that his 
would not only immensely benefit us, but serve to 


son, and my hope to assist him. 

he believed—honestly believed scheme 
the advancement of his own ambition. Then he does 
not believe in feelings. If he had thought his decep- 
tion would give me such pain, he would not, I am 
sure, have persisted in it. 
indebted to him. 


In any case, I am deeply 
But for him, I should have had no 
He made me what I am, and if a little 
despotic now and then, he has always been a good, 
kind father to me. He tries 
to prevent us from seeing it; but I am not to be 
deceived. 


education. 
He is suffering now. 
He misses you. He misses the hopes 
Casting you off has been 
like the tearing away from him of a part of himself. 
Well! under these circumstances, I feel that I should 
not be right either to add to his present distress, or 
to desert him. With you the case is different. You 
are more or less dependent upon him, and it is 


that were bound up in you. 


necessary for you to assert and maintain your right 
to liberty of action. But what will you do?” 

“1 will look for a berth in a merchant’s office. 
If I succeed in getting one with a reasonable salary, 
I will ask Mary to marry me at once. You know 
that we understand each other?” 

Your face told me that some time 
And I think,” added 
Miss Fanshawe, with a charming smile, “that there 
is every prospect of my.wish being fulfilled. Your 
Mary is perfect. But, oh, dear! There are the 
people coming in, and I had so much to say to you. 
I wanted to tell you of my talk with Mary, and of 
our visit to Varley Park. What a mistake I made, 
by-the-by, about her and Mr. Munroe! But it was 
Mrs. Blake’s fault, not mine. She told me they 
were fond of one another. The fact is, I suppose, 


** Of course I do. 


ago. I wish you joy, Frank. 


that the kind little woman was so anxious for her 
favourite to have a good home and an amiable hus- 
band, that she imagined more than she saw.” 


“Mary told me that,” I answered, smiling. “It 
seems to me sometimes that we have all been 


dreaming—you and I, and my uncle and parents ; 
But open 
We know what our true aims are, and I hope we 


yes, and Mary too. our eyes are now. 
shall seek them more simply and humbly than we 
have ever done before.” 

had limit. 
George Anson was at the door of our little retreat, 
and the hall outside was filling rapidly. The time 
We had no difficulty 
in persuading Augusta to superintend the musie and 


Our conversation now reached its 


for morning service was near. 


singing that day. 
“Tf you did not give me something to do,” she 
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“The children . . . covered Mary and the baby with flowers.”—p. 719. 


said, when I asked her, “I am afraid I should not 


be able to keep still.” 

I think no one could have complained that the 
hymns and chants of our service lacked spirit on this 
memorable Sunday. They were played with a fire 
and fervour which were contagious, and the toil-worn 

n and women who thronged the hall, caught 
something of the same spirit, so that glad, joyous 
strains, such as might have ascended from the earth 
in her prime, winged their way to heaven. 

Augusta and I parted at the door of the mission- 
house, and we did not meet again for some consider- 





able time. On the following morning I entered 
diligently on my search for employment. My 
uncle was supposed (but this I did not hear until 
later) to be a man of despotic temper, and some 
of those who knew him best had often pro- 
phesied that the harmony which appeared to exist 
between him and me could not possibly last. This 
accounts for what appeared strange to me at the 
time—the readiness, that is to say, of our business 
friends to believe the story which, in my own interest, I 
felt myself bound to tell, and which was to the effect 
that a dispute about family matters, and no disagree- 
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ment in the office, had brought about my dismissal from 
my uncle’s firm. My career had been watched by 
some of these people. They knew I was honest and 
industrious, and believed I had good capabilities for 
business. Before that week was I had been 
promised a position as managing clerk to a well- 


over 


known commercial firm, with a salary, to begin with, 
of four hundred a year. I think I am correct in 
saying that not all my uncle’s indulgence ever gave 
me so much satisfaction as the proof which this 
success afforded me that I was able to stand alone. 

I had bargained for a little holiday before setting to 
work, and I now ran down into Devonshire to see 
I found them entirely 
reconciled to our My tn other 
told me that she had been in correspondence with 
Uncle James. He had no intention of breaking with 
her, and he had, in fact, been very kind and generous, 
proposing that they should continue to live in the 
house which, having been his free gift to me, he could 
not, even had he wished to do so, take back again. 

“But I think,” said my mother, “that we shall 
not, at least at present, take advantage of his offer. 
I think it would be better for us to remain on here. 
Don’t be vexed, Frank,” she went on, as I was pro- 
“T really think we should prefer 
this arrangement. Your father has been working 
upon himself to begin his old studies. I think he will 
bring out a book on one of his favourite old Greek 
writers ; so the quiet for this winter will be good for 


and consult’ my parents. 


new arrangements, 


ceeding to protest. 


him. In the spring we can pay you and Mary a visit. 
Oo * * « 
I suppose,” she added, smiling, “that you will be 


9” 


married before that 

“T hope so, mother. In fact, I may as well make 
a full confession, now I have begun. I want to marry 
at once. I have written to Mary, telling her my 
position. In a fortnight I shall have to be at work 
again, and, as my position will be a responsible one, 
I shall not have a holiday for many months. If we 
do not marry now, our marriage will have to be put 
off indetinitely.” 

“What arrangements have you made?” asked my 
mother. 

“None,” I But I suppose we had 
better be married at Then we might 
come here for the rest of my holiday.” 

“T think IT can devise a better plan than that,” 
said my mother. ‘ But wait I will 
think it over, and have a talk with your father.” 


“ 


answered, 
Eversham. 


till to-morrow. 


On the following morning my dear mother came 
down to breakfast in a travelling-dress, with a small 
valise in her hand. 

“We have talked it over,” she said, in answer to 
my look of astonishment, “and I am going to Ever- 
sham to-day. I hope to be allowed to bring Mary 
back with me.” 

“Mother!” I cried out, “you would do this for 
me!” 

* But I shall 
expect you to see me as far as the station, and to stay 
here patiently, and take care of your father, until 


“ For you and Mary,” she corrected. 
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our return, You see what a vain mother I am!” she 
added, smiling; “TI am taking it for granted that I 
shall not come back alone.” 

“Tf Mary could resist me, I am certain she could 
not be proof against you,” I said, with an answering 
smile. 

Mrs. 
Blake, who was, and has ever been, Mary’s true and 
constant friend, gave her up without a murmur. My 
dear girl herself was persuaded that it was best both 


What we hoped and believed came to pass. 


for herself and me to agree to our wish that the 
Dick and 
Minnie stormed and wept, and Laura looked mourn- 


marriage should take place at once. 
ful; but they were consoled by the promise of visits 
As for Mr. 
Munroe, he begged for leave of absence, and escorted 
Mary and my mother back to Devonshire. It was 
his intention, he said, if we would accept his services, 
to perform the all-important ceremony. 

Over the days that followed our happy reunion, I 
must pass very briefly. I had a room at the hotel ; 
Mary lived with my parents, and we spent our days 
together, as of old, wandering by the sea-shore. 


in the future to Mary and Frank. 


We were married by special licence, three days 
after Mary’s arrival, in the little church, which Mary 
had known from her childhood, amongst the people 
who knew and loved her, and by the good man who 
had been her father’s friend, and who was, and would 
always be, ours. 

In a marriage there always seems to be something 
final, and my friends may think that this is the place 
where my record should end. But as, on the other 
hand, I do not agree with this dictum, having an idea 
that marriage might occasionally, and with advant- 
age, be treated as a beginning and not as an end, and 
as, on the other hand, this record of mine has con- 
cerned itself, not only with the fortunes of myself 
and of her who is now my wife, but with those of 
others, I feel it due to every one that I should devote 
our concluding chapter to the opening months of our 
married life, and the events which followed. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
CONCLUSION, 
AFTER our marriage the weeks and months passed 
swiftly by, so swiftly that before Mary and I could 
realise the fact of winter being well begun, the full 
spring was on us. 

I think I need scarcely tell my readers that we 
had been happy. We had spent all the time in London, 
and in by no means the best part of London, for we 
had made up our minds to practise economy from 
the first, and to save money. We had not even a 
house of our own; we had but a few moderately sized 
rooms in a large divided house; but this, that would 
have seemed a disadvantage to some people, did not 
trouble us in the least, and our home, small and 
humble though it might be, was to both of us the 
pleasantest place in the world. Our circumstances 
preventing us from indulging in superfluous wishes 
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or employing a number of valuable, but not easily- 
to-be-managed servants, we had comparatively few 
anxieties and worries; while as poverty accompanied 
by industry is a soil on which hope flourishes magni- 
ficently, we were full of grand visions of what we 
would do in the future. 

In the meantime *~ve were not without our little 
indulgences and amusements. Spending moderately 
on house-rent and luxuries, we could afford an occa- 
sional visit to a concert-room or collection of pictures. 
The National Gallery was always open to us, and 
sometimes on a Saturday we committed the extrava- 
gance of driving to one of the parks, and fancying 
ourselves in the country as we walked about under 
the trees. We had a few friends, but not many, 
George Anson came to see us now and then. He and 
Mary had appreciated one another from the first, and 
after our dinner we three used to have long talks 
about the great City to which we belonged, and the 
best method of benefiting those in it who were so 
much less fortunate than ourselves. ‘Twice during 
the winter Mrs, Blake and her children spent an 
afternoon with us. How gladly they were welcomed 
my readers will imagine. They brought good news 
about one in whom we were both deeply interested. 
Mrs. Searelli, who continued to live with Mrs. Allen, 
was stronger in body, and more tranquil in mind, 
The children went to see her often, and Mrs. Blake, 
who was always on the watch to do kind actions, 
had found out that she was an admirable needle- 
woman, and was procuring orders for her in the 
neighbourhood, so that now she was able to support 
herself. 

Once we had a flying visit from Mrs. Mortimer ; 
but the poor lady was so glad to see us, and so 
frightened at the boldness of the step she had taken, 
and so uneasy with regard to what Mr. Mortimer 
would say and think, if he heard she had come, that 
the half-hour she passed with us was exhausted in 
agitated exclamations, and we heard nothing that we 
wished to know. 

Augusta, who was more independent, visited us 
openly ; but she did not come often. Her time, she 
said, was much occupied. She used to observe, with 
a smile, that we did not want her, or any one else. 
Of my uncle, she said that he was gloomy and de- 
pressed ; that he took no interest now in the things 
that used to delight him, and that he sat in his study, 
brooding and alone, for hour upon hour. To hear 
this was very grievous to me—so much so that I felt 
often tempted, braving my uncle’s anger, to force my 
way in to see him. But I feared my motives might 
be misconstrued, and I waited on, day after day, in 
tie hope that, if he really wanted me, he would write 
or send, 

Such was the position of affairs when the next 
event that stands out clearly in my memory came to 
pass. I[ will not say that it surprised me, for I had 
a profound belief in my friend, but I had not thought 
it would come so soon, and I was proportionately 
pleased and excited, 


One evening, as Mary and I were sitting down to 
dinner, the door of our parlour opened hastily, and 
Augusta Fanshawe came in. I could see that some- 
thing had happened to agitate her, for she took no 
notice of Mary, who had got up to welcome her, but 
walked straight to me. Her hands were outstretched, 
and her eyes were blazing with light. 

“Frank,” she said, “IT was obliged to come to you 
at once. I have heard from Perey. He was only 
waiting, as you said. It was foolish of him. But 
men, even the best of them, never understand what 
women feel.” 

“Do not be sorry,” I said. “ Your happiness will 
be all the brighter, when it comes, for having been 
waite: for. That is our experience.” And I turned 
to Mary, who was almost past speaking, she was so 
full of delighted sympathy. 

But presently we were all calmer, and then Mary 
and I wished Augusta joy, and made her sit down 
between us, and tell us everything. 

Percy, it appeared, had been to the gold-diggings in 
California. He had worked unsuccessfully for some 
time, and was nearly losing heart, when, at last he 
came upon a rich yield. The work was distasteful to 
him, and, after gathering a fair harvest, he had 
determined to sell his claim, and return home. But 
first he wished to hear from Augusta, to know if 
she was still free, and if, being free, she would 
consent to share his fortunes. He had loved her 
long he said, and, at first, hopelessly. But a few 
words let fall, once—by his friend, Frank Varley— 
had given him courage to think of her, and, during 
the long months of his absence, he had carried 
about her image in his heart. 

What answer Augusta sent to that letter it is 
perhaps not necessary to relate. The letter came 
in the nionth of May, and before June was well 
in, we heard by telegraph that Percy Rowlandson 
was on his way to England. 

In the meantime, however, a series of events 
happened, to which, as they seriously affected my 
future and Mary’s, I must give a few words. 

One day, in that memorable month of May, a 
mysterious message came to me. I was to go at 
once to Mr. Mortimer’s house in Kensington, as 
somebody there wished to see me. Supposing it a 
device of my good aunt’s to bring her husband and 
me together, [ obeyed the summons at once. 

To my great surprise, the door of the house was 
opened to me by my mother, whom TI had supposed 
to be in Devonshire. Drawing me into a room on 
the ground-floor, she said— 

“Your uncle has been very ill ; but we hope and 
believe the danger is over. He has asked to see you, 
and I think it may do him good to grant his wish. 
You must come into his room naturally, as if you 
did not know anything was wrong, and if he speaks, 
you must do your best to keep off exciting subjects.” 

I promised to be prudent, and my mother took 
me immediately into the darkened room, where my 
uncle lay. But, dark as it was, he knew me at once. 
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“That is Frank,” he said to» my mother, in a 
feeble voice. 

When I stood near him, he looked at me in his 
old penetrating way. 

“ Now,” he saiil, “I hope you will explain your- 
What did you mean by taking me at my 


> 


“Tell the foolish boy to come here.” 


self. 
word the other day %’ 

I could not answer, for the form of the question 
bewildered me, and he went on— 

“You had_ better Yes, and bring 
your wife. She is a sensible woman, and I dare 
say she will understand my ideas better than you.” 

That was all he ever said about our separation. 


come back. 


ITcould not at once surrender the post that had 
been given to me in my necessity ; but after this 
reconciliation, I spent all the time I could spare 
with my uncle. 

He was ill for some time, and even when he got up 
and resumed his old habits again, I could see that 
he was much broken, both in body and mind ; but 
to begin his old life again, and once more to take up 
the task of impressing his ideas on a sympathetic 
mind, seemed to revive him. 

I must say, however, that in this Mary was of 
more assistance to him than I. He would say of her 
that she grasped his ideas with an enthusiasm that 
neither Augusta nor I had ever brought to them, 
while, for my own part, [I must confess that, admir- 
able as my uncle’s expositions of his theories had 
always been to me, the fervour with which Mary heard 
them and spoke of them, gave them an added power 
and attractiveness. this, and before 
that summer was over, she was his favourite friend 
I heard later that he spoke to her of 
things concerning which he had never spoken before 
to any human being, and it is to her influence I attri- 
bute the spirit of quietness which was now his abiding 
mood, and his tranquil assurance in looking forward 
to the future. 

“Tf there is anything good in my life-work,” he 
would say in those days, “it will not be lost. If not, 
the sooner it passes away the better. My fault has 
been in dreaming that I could control Providence.” 

After this, everything went on quietly for some 


My uncle saw 


and adviser, 


considerable time. The chief events of the summer 
were Percy Rowlandson’s return and his marriage 
with Augusta, which took place quietly from her own 
home. She would not cloud the happiness of their 
reunion by telling him of the suffering she had under- 
gone on his behalf, and she begged me to say nothing. 
“T shall keep the story for our first quarrel,” she said. 

That event, I believe, about. 
But Perey 


has not yet come 
has heard of those miserable days. I 
shall never forget the day when he came to me and 
thanked me for, as he expressed it, having saved 
Augusta for him, 

Everything comes toan end, and this little record 
of mine, which has given me so much pleasure to 
transcribe, must, like other thines, have a limit. 

I should like, however, before I conclude, to give 
one more scene out of our lives. 
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Two years had passed away since Mary and I 
settled in London, and our eldest child, a boy, whom 
we, of course, considered the most beautiful and ex- 
traordinary being that ever lived, had just completed 
his eighth month. His grandmother and grand- 
father had, I believe, though they deny it, transferred 
to him a large measure of the pride and affection 
with which they had onee regarded his father, and 
even his great-uncle considered him an unusually 
gifted human being. 

[ mention this latter cireumstance, not only on 
account of the pride which I must necessarily feel 
in it, but because of the substantial proof of conti- 
dence in the youngster’s future which was bestuwed 
upon us, 

Shortly after our little Harry’s birth, my uncle 
made over to me the mortgages on Varley Park, 
which had long since been in his hands, and he gave 
me at the same time a partnership in his business. 

The condition he annexed to this generosity was 
easy enough to fulfil, It was his desire that my 
wife and [ should spend a part of every year at 
Varley, and that, as soon as there seemed to be a 
favourable opening, I should offer myself as a candi- 
date for the representation in Parliament of the 
constituency which included both 
Varley. 


The autumn to which T am now referring was to 


Eversham and 


witness our first introduction into our new home. 
We were all my mother and 
father, Mary, and the baby, the baby’s nurse, and I. 


to go together 


It was my uncle’s wish that we should return with 
little éclat 
request—Mary and I did not know this at the time 
—Mrs. Blake had made known, far and wide in the 
neighbourhood, the day and hour of our arrival. 

To our surprise, when we drove through Eversham, 


some tu our former home; and at his 


in the open carriage, which had been sent from Varley 
Flags 
the houses and shops were decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, and the villagers in their 
On the hill, 
where Mrs. Blake’s house was situated, there was 
another ovation, and the 
watching at the gate for an hour, covered Mary and 
the baby with flowers. 


to meet us, we found the little village en féte. 
were flying ; 


£5 
holiday dress thronged the pavements. 


children, who had been 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake followed in their phaeton, and we were soon at 


We took them into our carriage : 


the well-remembered gates. 
“T wish we could walk through the park,” said 
Mary tome. “ Do you think it would be possible?” 
I answered that I thought it would be as well. 
My mother had a tremulous look in her face; my 
If we left 
them together for a few minutes they might recover 


father seemed anxious and overwrought. 


themselves. 

So the children, and Mr. and Mrs, Blake, and Mary 
and I left the carriages to go on without us, and 
started to walk through the park. We were in no 
hurry, and the children, who were far more familiar 
with the grounds than we, insisted upon our turning 
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off, here and there, from the avenue, to inspect their 
favourite haunts. We came upon the lake, where 
white lilies were blooming, as on the day when Mary 
had first come to see it, and, led still by the little 
ones, we became entangled in the forest of laurel and 
rhododendron that lay between the park and the 
garden. 

Suddenly, Laura, whose expression had been grow- 
ing every moment more anxious and important, 
stopped us, and told us to listen, And now Mary’s 
eyes filled with tears, and my heart throbbed with a 
pleasure that was of kin to pain. What music that 
was! How the glad, triumphant notes prolonged 
themselves in the still air! Only one could play so. 
As T listened I was carried back to the summer days 
when first the knowledge of my love had come with 
rapture to my heart. 

“Tt is Mr. Munroe, our friend; he is welcoming 
us in his own beautiful way,” said Mary. 

We went on softly, our hearts attuned to a happi- 
ness that seemed to rise above the earth, and to link 
itself with heaven. 

“Tt makes me feel as if my dear father were with 
us,” murmured my wife. 

“He may be,” I answered ; “ you remember what 
he said.” 

But there was no more time for serious talk. The 
welcoming music had ceased; the children had 
caught sight of Mr. Munroe, and were rushing to 
meet him, and Mrs. Blake was explaining to Mary 
the arrangements she had made. Meanwhile we 
approached the house, in whose spacious hall the 
servants our friends had engaged were assembled to 
meet us, Foremost among them was a well-dressed 
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woman of commanding stature, with a strong-featuired, 
handsome face. This was Mrs. Scarelli, Mary’s new 
maid. She led my wife and Mr, and Mrs. Blake to 
the rooms made ready for them. I joined the children 
and Mr. Munroe in the garden, and then, leaving 
them together, went in search of my parents, whom 
I found calm and happy. 

About an hour later we sat down to one of the 
merriest meals of which it has ever been my lot to 
partake. 

Thus began our new life in the house which was 
both new and old. Years passed by: my uncle 
died and left us a large fortune. TI gave up business, 
and devoted my time to the carrying out of his ideas, 
and the building up of his reputation. Whether I 
shall ever be completely successful, I cannot at present 
say. But Ido my utmost; for Iam not ungrateful 
to him, who chose me as his son—his second self— 
who fulfilled my ambition, who gave me the power 
of restoring my parents to their true position in 
the world. That, in the ardour of his endeavour to 
see me successful, he committed faults, no one 
could be more fully conscious than himself. He 
confessed it before he died, and in this connection | 
remember well what he said to me one day when | 
Was speaking to him about the future of my son. 

“We should never forget,” he said, “ that the 
creatures who seem to depend upon us the most are 
not ours. We have a certain duty towards them, a 
work which none but we ourselves can perform, 
That is all. A duty towards them, not a right over 
them. They belong to God. He—and He only— 
has the disposal of their lives in His Hand.” 

THE END. 


DOVEDALE, 


SOME SWEET SINGERS. (NOONTIDE.) 


HE year, my friend, has 
now reached the sober 
tints of its afternoon, 
and soon the twilight, 
in its pensive quiet, 
shall fall. The autumn 
has come, with its har- 
vest songs and mellow, 
ripened fruits. The 

» woods that stretch along 
the valley and half-way 
up the gentle hills are no 

longer of one unvaried green. Brown, yellow, 

golden, and saffron tints relieve the changeless ver- 
dure of the dark, solemn firs. Each tree now, in 
the autumn sunlight, asserts its lineage and family. 

You can single out the oaks, elms, beeches, and 

firs even in the far distance, and learn the colour in 


which each tree sheds its life in the solemn, fading 


hours of the dying year. Nature’s lusty time for ’ 


the bestowal of flowers and fruits has now passed 
away with the summer heat and the piping music 
of woodlands and groves ; and there has come the 
mellow hour for contemplation and repose—that 
autumn hour given in merey to Nature, when 
russet tints possess woodland and glade and wold, 
and when the full chorus that summer gave us 
from a thousand feathered throats has now lapsed 
into mournful notes that sound like calls from 
aching bird-hearts to those melodicus brethren 
who have gone before them into that Infinity of 
which their yearning hearts seem to have some 
poetic vision. 

What a wondrous sympathy there is between 
Nature, in all her lights and shadows, and the 
subtle workings and adaptations of the human soull 
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No one ever looked into the mysterious spirit of 
this sympathy with keener or more loving eye than 
did Wordsworth. His every desire was to reach 
the very centre of the heart of God. His ever- 
increasing power and loftiness of flight as a poet 
arose from this growing reverence and unceasing 
worship. The outstretching of his hand of faith 
was ever through some impulse from his heart of 
adoration ; and, whenever he touched the hem of 
Nature’s garment, there could not but come 
healing virtue to his soul. 

Let us get within the tender and soothing 





shadows in the dear old church. Come to the old 
organ and give the keys your deft and sympa- 
thetic touch. Let us hear what best your hand 
can awaken, and your soul can most delight in. 
Shall it be a strain from Mozart, from Haydn, 
or from Handel? It may be one of these, it may 
beall. Certain I am that what you shall render, 
with true hand and shining heart, shall prepare 
us for our mental vision of that glorious brother- 
hood of England’s sacred singers, whose voices we 
shall hear again, through Fancy’s ear, ere yet we 
leave the dear old house to meet the first solemn, 
pulsating stars that pierce the falling twilight. 
Thanks, my friend, for your wealth of 
harmony and your melodious cadences of sweetest 
sound. Well are they fitted to prepare our souls 
for the attitude of listening reverence to the 
sublime strains of the divine Milton, who sings 
as if he had long mingled his song with that 
of the cherubim and seraphim of the Celestial 
choir. Listen to that voice of his, so full of 
Compass, so subdued, and so rich in melody. 
With meek, modest, half-averted look, and face 
970 
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that seems to have been moulded in the Beatitudes, 
he sings his holy strains, 

Milton’s song has no uncertain sound. Passion 
there is none. It is a song for the reverent wor- 
shipper, and the pure in heart. Its unity is its 
strength. It is alike human and simple, and 
therefore dignified and grand, There are never 
any crude or jarring notes in his rich fluting, for 
when his rhapsody is over he knows how to be 
silent. In his noblest songs, how he taketh heed 
unto his words, and to the welding of them into 
melodious measures ; yet effort there is none, and 





regions of 
unfettered 


And 


He sings in the 


herein is strength. 
eternal peace and repose, with soul 
and face upturned towards the heavens. 
yet in the midst of his transcendent genius, how 


calm, how reverent, how patient he is! Listen 
to the voice of the meek and trusting spirit, and 
note what a pathetic allusion he has to his 
blindness :— 


“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 
I, foolish, ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘*God doth not need 
Kither man’s work or His own gifts: who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest: 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


The longer we listen to this grand singer, the 
more we find that to him Music was the symbol 
of the highest and most truthful poetic beauties. 
His cadences were ever most happily chosen in 
conveying his thoughts. To feel this, just turn to 
that wondrous ode of his, the ‘‘ Hymn on the Na- 
tivity.” Never did poet bring around his theme 
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all Nature in such graceful and willing homage, 
as did Milton in this hymn. The shining spheres, 
hills and dales, melody and light, and the jubilant 
hearts of every kindred and tongue, join together 
in hallelujahs o’er the wondrous new-born Babe, 
in Whom Death shall die, and Who shall bring in 
that new Life which the eyes of the seers of old 
saw afar off, and for which the nations had long 
waited with weary, aching, hungry. hearts. As 
we turn from him to humbler singers, his music 
fills our souls, and his face is bright as with the 
lustre of the Transtiguration Mount. 

We have heard the grand organ-strains of 
Milton. There are many singers in the crowded 
aisle, some making sweet melody ; but the face, 
the voice, and the song that command next our 
sudden reverence, are those of Henry Vaughan. 
He knows truly that to the divinely inspired poet 
there is given not only the thought, but the ap 
parel in which the thought has to appear. This 
garniture is heavenly in its richness and texture, 
and not every hand can arrange it to the lofty 
issues of purity and grace. Vaughan knew all 
this in his imitation of the good George Herbert ; 
and yet, in rapturous moments, the disciple uttered 
more splendid strains than ever did the master. 
Sometimes he reaches a higher flight, but often, 
when he is nearest the sun, his force droops, and 
he seems to flutter to earth again on wounded 
wing. 

No poet who ever went before him combined 
in a lovelier manner the innocence of childhood 
with the fully developed spirit of a lofty and 
gifted man. Neither had any one of England’s 
singers penetrated so deeply and lovingly into the 
mysteries and charms of Nature. The very 
opening strains of his sacred song “The Retreat” 
show this :— . 


“Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy, 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And, looking back in that bright space, 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity.” 


Who does not hear in those lines of Nature’s 
own music the key-note of that ode of Words- 
worth’s—matchless in our tongue—“ Intimations 
of Immortality from Childhood ?” 

But now let us turn our ear to the strains of 
Nature’s loftiest singer and high-priest, William 
Wordsworth. His song has given a sanctity to 
forest aisle and glistening stream. It teaches us 





that this beautiful world of ourscame from theheary 
of God as truly as it came from His hand; and that 
every leaf and flower, tint and tone, speaks of 
loving Fatherhood as well as of creative Power, 
This is the Christian Pantheism, that which 
believes in God being tenderly and lovingly in 
everything. Keats interpreted this Presence as 
the Spirit of beauty, Wordsworth as the Spirit of 
Truth and Love, the Spirit who was loving Father 
of all. In his “ Ninth Evening Voluntary ” he 
beautifully brings out the faith that was in him. 
{t was composed on an evening cf ineffable 
splendour :— 
“Had this effulgence disappeared 

With flying haste, I might have sent 

Among the speechless clouds, a look 

Of blank astonishment ! 

But, ’tis endued with power to stay, 

And sanctify one closing day, 

That frail humanity may see 

What is? Ah, no, but what can be ! 

Dread Power, whom peace and calmness serve 

No less than Nature’s threatening voice, 

From Thee if I would swerve, 

Oh, let Thy grace remind me of the light 

Full early lost and fruitlessly deplored ; 

Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 

Appears to shine by miracle restored ; 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth.” 


What a simple, sweet, yet sublime prayer! If 
the carking cares and the spirit of selfishness that 
life brings had drawn him from the simplicity and 
faith of his childhood, how he prays for a restora- 
tion to its calmness and joy! 

And yet in the shadowy aisle, there, we see 
dear faces of purity and reverence, and would 
fain listen to their lofty strains. There are 
Richard Crashaw and Andrew Marvell, angel- 
singers both ; Jeremy Taylor, with soul of many 
complexions, but all of them good and healthy 
withal; the saintly Richard Baxter, and_ the 
gifted, simple-minded William Cowper, the most 
delightful of companions by stream or meadow, 
and the truest on that hard and rugged road that 
the Christian must tread while on his journey 
towards that land that knows neither sorrow nor 
tears. 

But the shadows are falling, and the night is 
nigh—the night that cometh upon us in sacred 
quiet, and leadeth us for contemplation into the 
audience-chamber of God. In parting, I trust 
that our souls are richer from our communion 
with such lofty singers. And though the dark- 
ness falls, God’s stars are beginning to shine 
overhead. He shall keep our feet from falling— 
ay, even on our last journey, the one we must 
undertake, so far as human aid is concerned, all 
alone. We may meet again. In the meantime, 
and at all times, God be with you! 
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“We Sing fhe Wraise of Him Who Died.” 


Music by Puitie ARMEs, Mus.D. Oxon. 
Organist of Durham Cathedral. 
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It makes the coward spirit brave, 

And nerves the feeble arm for fight; 
It takes its terror from the grave, 

And gilds the bed of death with light. 


The balm of life, the cure of woe, 
The measure and the pledge of love; 
The sinner’s refuge here below, 


The angel’s theme in heaven above. Amen. 
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S} CHAPTER IIL. 
YSILDA sat in the twilight, play- 
ing dreamy music. Miss 
Lowndes had gone for the 
evening to her mother; the 
girl was alone. Her eyes were 
filled with the sadness which 
had at times so impressed Elsie. 
“Tf I could live it over again!” 
that look said vaguely. 

Hasty footsteps flew across the hall; 
the door was thrown open; some one 
rushed into the room, and fell at her feet, 
clinging to her dress, 

“Elsie!” eried Hilda. ‘“ Why, Elsie! what is it, 
my child ?” 

For this sudden visitor was indeed little Elsie, 
from whom she had parted only two or three hours 
before—Elsie, in wild distress, trembling from head 
to foot, hiding her face in Hilda’s gown, clasping 
Hilda’s hands convulsively. 

“Oh, Hilda! I am come to you to help us. You 
can do it, Hilda—you are rich. Oh, mother ! 
mother!” 

“What has happened, my darling?” repeated 
Hilda. ‘Tell me; I will help you, if possible.” 

“Oh, it is possible. Just a little money! What 
is money, after all? and yet the want of it has killed 
my mother. Oh, my precious mother! Hilda, she 
is gone—she is dead. And father will die too, 
unless he is helped. Oh, my mother!” 

The child broke into passionate sobs, weeping 
aloud. 

“Here, lean against me. You are dreaming, my 
Elsie. It cannot be true, what you say.” 

“Oh yes, it is true! it is no dream. Mother was 
ill when I got home, and—and—she fell asleep and 
died. Oh, Hilda!” 

By degrees the first agony abated. 

“T mustn’t give way, or father will die too. 
But, Hilda, oh! there are bailiffs in our house. I 
have begged them to go away. I almost knelt to 
them, but they won’t. They say they dare not go 
without the money. Father owes money. Don’t 
be hard on him; he has told me how it was. Oh, 
Hilda, if you will help me, I will go into service—I 
will do anything to pay you back.” 

** Hush, hush, dear! Let me hear about it, Elsie.” 

“Father told me just now. He is so calm, so 
terribly calm! Oh, pray that he mayn’t die too! 
He has been in difficulties a long, long time, and he 
borrowed £300. He thought he could pay it back, 





because he had lent money to a friend, and he wrote 
to ask for it, but he had no answer, and last month 
he found that the friend was dead. And the people 
he borrowed from have been writing and threaten- 
ing ; and father kept it all from—from fer; and his 
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heart was nearly broken. And he knew that the 
bailiffs would come to-day—he had notice ; and he 
says he is glad that she is gone. Oh! Hilda, if you 
will lend me the money—me—lI won’t be like father’s 
friend ; I will toil and strive, I will pay you all in 
time, in the course of a few years.” 

“Stop; let me think,” said Hilda. “ Elsie dear, I 
am not rich, as they say ; my income is limited, and 
I am living quite up to it. But,” as Elsie sank down 
in despair, “I can help you ; I know it can be done, 
I am only thinking how to get the money to-night, 
There is a way if Don’t speak for a minute, 
Elsie.” 

Poor Elsie sat watching her friend, as if life or 
death were bound up in her decision. Even in this 
moment of anguish she was struck by the struggle 
manifest in Hilda’s countenance. Was Hilda like 
the rest of this cruel world 2? Was money so precious 
to her? A flush had risen to the beautiful face ; 
it looked first proud then humble. 

“T will do it,”-she said at last. Then, standing 
up, her tone changing—“ Come, dear Elsie, I will 
take you home. I know a way; in an hour or 
two, I will be with you again, bringing help.” 

Ten minutes later, a servant, mounted on a strong 
horse from Hilda’s stable, was climbing the bridle 
path which led to hilly Restrigg. 





CHAPTER IV. 
“You sent for me. I am come.” 

“T thank you very much.” 

Hilda had risen to her feet. A rush of colour 
had dyed her throat, face, temples, and then had 
faded. 

“There is no reason to thank me. You know 
that.” 

“Tndeed, I know nothing of the kind; but I 
should not have troubled you for myself. I want 
your advice—not for myself.” 

The young man, Mr. Courtenay—Elsie’s imagined 
“ Douglas ”—was silent. He remained standing in 
the middle of the room, his hat in his hand. He 
also was strangely flushed; as Hilda spoke, the 
flush deepened. 

“T only want to know how I can get three hundred 
—four hundred pounds, to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Yes. I must have it.” 

“You can get it easily enough—if you will.” 

“How?” 

“T can advance it to you.” 

“ T will borrow it on that—that land.” 

“Very well.” 

“You must charge proper interest, of course.” _ 

“T congratulate you on your knowledge of bus! 
ness |” 

Hilda turned sharply round, and unlocked her desk. 
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“T want two separate cheques, please ; for three 
hundred pounds, and one hundred pounds, _re- 
spectively ; both payable to Miss Elsie Ward.” 


If he felt any surprise, he showed none. In 
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“ Because it is about his business, not mine—as I 
said at first. He is in dreadful trouble. But I sup- 
pose | must tell you the cireumstances, Won't you 
sit down?” 

















“He wrote the two cheques.” 


silence he obeyed; wrote the two cheques, dried 
them, wiped his pen, and rose. 
“Ts that all you wanted of me 
“Yes. Only—— 
He stood in mute attention, 
“T don’t quite know how to manage. 
Mr. Ward.” 
“Why should you ask Mr, Ward, when he is half 
@ mile off, and I am here?” 


2” 


? 


I ean’t ask 


He thanked her, mechanically taking the nearest 
chair, a long way from her own. But as, in words 
few but graphic, Hilda told her sad story, his manner 
changed. The feelings, of whatever kind, which had 
absorbed him, sank into the background, 

“Those fellows must be got rid of at once,” he 
“Your plan is excellent, but 


J will 


said, hastily rising. 
you'll want a man for the business matters, 
come with you to the vicarage,” 
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Hilda hesitated. 

“If you dislike my company, take a servant, and 
I will follow alone,” said Mr, Courtenay, proudly. 

“Tt can’t matter for once, under the cireum- 
stances,” she said ina cold tone. ‘ I will get ready; ” 
and she ran quickly up-stairs to her room. 

“Oh!” she cried in her heart, which throbbed 
wildly, as she struggled with passionate tears, “ how 
dreadful to meet him so, as if he were a stranger! 
He looks just the same—so good and true! How 
foolish, how mad I was! Why couldn’t [ believe 
him, and give up my own will? Oh, he won't 
care! Thousands of girls would be proud to be 
loved by him. I see it now. That land—I wish it 
had been at the bottom of the sea, before it came to 
divide us! No one will ever be to me what he was. 
But I must think only of Elsie and her father now.” 

The village street was very dark. They could 
hardly have found their way, well known though it 
was, without a lantern. Hilda would not take a 
servant to intrude upon Mr. Ward’s troubles. Young 
Courtenay carried the lantern, and she walked in 
silence at his side. 

Suddenly she said— 

“T wish to tell you, for the sake of justice, that I 
have found you were right about Mr. Reynolds.” 

“Have you other views for the land? If so, I 
shall be happy to further them.” 

“How coldly and stiffly he speaks!” thought 
Hilda. ‘ He does not care for me any more.” 

“T suppose, since you are my trustee, I shall be 
obliged to trouble you, if ‘other views’ come to me 
in the future. At present, I have none.” 

“You must ‘trouble me,’ as you are pleased to 
express it, until you are of age. After that you can 
act entirely on your own responsibility.” 

“Thank you,” replied Hilda, frigidly. 

The lantern revealed the outlines of the old church, 
and, beneath, of the long low house which seemed 
to rise from among the graves. The blinds were 
drawn, the shutters closed. All was silent. 

The storm in Hilda’s heart was suddenly hushed. 
A strange solemnity stole over her. She thought of 
the dead within, of the anguish bitter unto death. 

Sarah, with red eyes swelled by crying, admitted 
them to the hall; and there, still in silence, they 
waited while Elsie was summoned. 


CHAPTER V. 
“TF you please, ma’am, could you see Mr. Courte- 
nay?” said Sarah, looking into Elsie’s little room, 
where the two girls were. 

Hilda went quickly away, and Elsie fell, face 
downwards, upon the bed. 

“Oh God, help us! Oh, help us, and comfort 
father,” she prayed in her sobs. 

‘ Elsie,” said Hilda, returning, “ Elsie, it is all 
right, my darling. The men are gone, and here is 
the receipt.” 

“The men are gone? Oh, Hilda!” The impul- 
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sive girl fell suddenly at Hilda’s feet, and kissed her 
dress and her hands. “I said you were like an 
angel, and you are one! You are an angel of deliver. 
ance. And now when things are settled, I will set to 
work ! I will never rest till I have repaid you.” 

“ Elsie,” said Hilda, “get up, dear, and listen 
to me. You shall not repay one farthing. This 
money is not from my regular income, but advanced 
on some land which was left me quite unexpectedly 
a year or two ago, which I did not want, and which 
has caused me nothing but trouble. I did very 
wrong about it once, Elsie. I was offered a large 
sum for it by a bad man, who would have done harm 
with it, and caused suffering to the people who live 
on it. I did not know that he was bad at the time, 
and I wanted my own way, and quarrelled with my 
best friend, because he prevented my selling the 
land, of which I was only a steward—I see it now— 
in such a manner, I quarrelled, and we parted ; and 
now I have to bear my punishment. But the punish- 
ment will be lightened if you will let me help 
you by that which brought it on me. You will 
accept this—this trifle—which I shall never miss, 
which I am so glad—so glad to get rid of! I have 
brought another hundred, while I was about it, dear. 
You will have many expenses; and your father 
ought not to be troubled. Here, you won’t be too 
proud? We love each other too much for pride 
to come between us.” And she ferced a folded 
paper—the second cheque—into Elsie’s half-reluctant 
hand. 

“T can’t thank you, Hilda. But I will take it, 
for father’s sake. Oh, Hilda! when we are all 
quiet again, and I am more like myself, I will try to 
thank you. You know what I feel, till then.” 

“T know, dear. Now I must leave you.” 

* Not till I have told father that the men are gone, 
Stop just one moment!” 

She slipped away; and now it was Hilda’s turn 
to wait alone in the little room. And while she sat 
there, thinking, a plan to bring to herself still greater 
comfort, with, to Elsie, lasting relief, formed in her 
mind, 

Mr. Ward was seated beside the bed where the 
still form lay sleeping. All the evening that silent 
watch had been maintained. He seemed not to hear 
or to understand when poor Elsie tried to persuade him 
to come away. For the time he was stunned, his 
mind paralysed ; conscious only that she was not, 
and that he and her children were in the power of 
the merciless money-lender, whom he was unex- 
pectedly prevented from repaying. ‘“ Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,” he murmured now and then to him- 
self. He knew not what to do, where to turn. His 
home must be ruined ; he himself, and the cause for 
which he laboured, disgraced. Meanwhile, something 
of her still remained ; he would guard it while he 
could. 

When Elsie came to him again, with her good 
tidings, he seemed at first unable to take them in. 
But by degrees, as she repeated her words, he awoke 
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asfrom a dream. It seemed to Elsie that her father 
had been a little way with her mother, and had now 
come back, when she saw the light revive in his 
eyes. 

““She told me that God would help!” he said, 
“Oh, if I had had her faith, I might have been helped 
Elsie, my child, come to me; I will not 
be selfish any more. We will bear her burden 
together now, you and I. Where is Hilda?” 

He rose and left the room, closing the door behind 
him, Elsie ran, almost with joy, to summon her 
friend. 

“Hilda, I owe this to you, Elsie says. 
you! In her name I say, God bless you!” 

The tears restrained in Hilda’s own trouble broke 
forth, uncontrollable now ; she could not answer. 

“God has been pleased to humble me ; I am not 
too proud to owe my deliverance—their deliverance— 
In time I shall hope to repay you. Mean- 


” 


long ago! 


God bless 


to you. 
while—— 

“You owe me nothing. The money was Elsie’s,” 
interrupted Hilda, in a broken voice. 

“My cup was full before, but you have taken 
away the one bitter drop that overflowed. ‘Let me 
fall into the hands of the Lord, but let me not fall 
into the hands of men!’ May He do to you, a 
thousandfold, as you have done to me!” 

Mr. Courtenay was waiting below. He and Hilda 
passed out again together into the darkness. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for your help,” 
said Hilda, at length. Her tone was gentler now. 

“You need not say that. It is I who am obliged 
to you.” 

“What for?” 

“For letting me help you.” 

The girl made no reply. The scenes of the day 
had unnerved her. The thought that in only a few 
minutes, her friend, her protector—he whose wife she 
would have been, ere now, if all had gone smoothly— 
would have left her again, perhaps for ever, seemed 
more than she could bear. 

Suddenly — 

“Hilda, are you crying?” said he. “Oh, in this 
world of trouble, isn’t it better to be together while 
we can? What was our little quarrel, which seemed 
so great, beside the misery we have just left? Why 
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have I sulked all these fourteen months, instead of 
asking you to forgive me?” 

“1 to forgive you? When it was all my fault! 
Oh, Guy! But if you can forgive me a 

“ You would have been my wife almost a year 
he said. “But never mind now. We will begin 
again, my darling—my own darling.” 

Hand-in-hand, under cover of the darkness, they 
went home through the village street. Two had 
been parted in that quiet village to-day ; and two 
had been reunited. 

“ The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,” the 
lonely clergyman was saying. “ Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord !” 


* * * * * * * 





” 


Eight weeks later, when flowers had begun to 
blossom round Mrs. Ward’s grave, Guy Courtenay 
and Hilda Legh were married. <A little while before, 
Elsie had received a deed of gift, making over to 
her the value of the land which had caused such 
separation. Ten thousand 
set Mr. Ward’s mind permanently at rest about 
money matters. He would not, himself, have accepted 
such a present; but he could not forbid it to Elsie. 
Hilda declared. the obligation to be on her own side. 
That land, and the recollection of all connected with 
it, had been, she said, like a stone about her neck. 

And neither Elsie nor her father need feel much 
scruple in depriving her of it ; for the land had been 
bought by Guy Courtenay, who was rich enough to 
buy six times the amount if he chose. Thus, ina 
manner, it would still belong to Hilda. 

Elsie is very glad about the marriage. She thinks 
it wonderful that her dreams should prove so true ! 
And the Courtenays will spend most of their time at 
Restrigg ; she will see Hilda often. Hilda will 
delight, in the long summer days, in making Elsie and 
the other children happy among the lovely grounds of 
her new home. For already Elsie begins to feel happy 
She blames herself for it sometimes, but she 
cannot help it. Her mother would not wish it other- 
wise ; neither does her father. Happiness, for him, 
has passed on to the world where his Mary is gone 
before. But meanwhile her faithful words have 
come true. God has helped him; and if Joy is gone, 
its place is filled by Peace. 
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OCTOBER. 
iin is gathered in ; through all the land 
The golden host invades the garner floor ; 
The husbandman lifts up his head once 
more, 
To see the fruitful labour of his hand. 
Anon, his doubtful heart was all unmanned 
By many evils crowding to his door, 
Sut now the bounteous fulness of his store 
Makes him rejoice—and partly understand, 
The ripened fruit is falling from the bough, 
As men must fall when all their work is done, 
Or “neath the tree is lying even now, 
As men must lie before their crown is won ; 
While harvest anthems sung by many a choir, 
In thanks for earth, sweet thoughts of Heaven 
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BEHIND 


BY THE REV. MARK 

TIE words oceur in St. 
"  Luke’s Gospel: “ And a 
i woman having an issue 
on, of blood twelve years, 
which had spent all her 
living upon physicians, 
neither could be healed 
of any, came behind Him 
and touched the border 
of His garment, and 
immediately her issue of 
blood staunched. And Jesus said, Who touched 
Me? When all denied, Peter and they that 
were with him said, Master, the multitude 
throng Thee and press Thee, and sayest Thou 
Who touched Me? And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched Me, for I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of Me. And when the woman saw 
that she was not hid, she came trembling, and 
falling down before Him, she declared unto Him 
before all the people for what cause she had 
touched Him, and how she was healed imime- 
diately. And He said unto her, Daughter, be 
of good comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Go in peace.” 

She came BEHIND Him, but the Lord Jesus 
could not suffer her to stay there, unwelcomed, 
never seeing His face, never hearing His voice, 
never knowing the great love that filled His heart 
toward her; knowing only the healing virtue 
that lay in the fringe of His garment, and taking 
it like a guilty thing by stealth—-He could not 
let her go away thus. He could not rest Him- 
self—could not let her rest until He brought her 
round BEFORE HM. 

There are many behind 
blessed life is ever before Him. 
the story. It was away in one of the little 
lishing towns on the Sea of Galilee. About the 
rough stone pier the groups of fishermen gather ; 
and there are the boats and sails, and nets, and 
all the fishing gear. The narrow street goes 
sloping up from the water’s edge. Here is the 
home of Jairus: very sad are all within there. 
The only daughter, a little maiden of twelve, lies 
dying. All hope is gone, they say. Ah! there 
goes Jairus himself. Stepping out anxiously 
from the doorway, pale-faced, red-eyed, he is gone 
forth to look for Jesus, eagerly hoping to find 
Him before the little daughter has breathed her 
last, 

But our way lies in the poorest part of the 
town. Here, in a single room stripped by want, 
sits a poor woman, wasted and white as death ; 
her sorrow graven deep on her face, and all about 
her telling of poverty and wretchedness, And 





Him, afraid. The 
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HIM—BEFORE 


Guy 
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PEARSE, BRISTOL. 
sitting here she hears from the court outside the 
gossip of the neighbours. 

“The doctors have given her up,” says one ; 
“she can’t live through the day, they say. And 
only twelve, poor little thing! Her father is gone 
out to look for this Jesus of Nazareth, Who has 
done so many wonderful cures. A great crowd 
was waiting for Him at the pier when I came by; 
they say that He is coming across from the 
Gadarene country.” 

“Ah, ’t is wonderful what this great Prophet 
does,” says the goodwife of next door. ‘They 
say that He never sends away any sick without 
curing them; no matter what ails them, or how 
long they have been ill, He heals them at once.” 

So with the sunshine and the chirping of the 
birds there come these words upon the poor 
woman’s soul. She sighs within herself—“ Ah, 
if I were only like Jairus, only great and rich as 
he is! Of course, this wonderful Prophet will go 
to his house directly—he is the Ruler of the 
Synagogue.” 

Then the sad eyes go wandering round the 
wretched room, and she sighs again. ‘Ah, if I 
only had somebody to speak to Him for me!” 
And then she stops. Well she may. Not poor 
only—much more than that. By the law her 
sickness made her unclean, defiled. She was 
forbidden to touch any. And yet she longed to 
be made whole. She wanted help as much as 
Jairus did. All her money spent upon the 
doctors, her strength all gone, and yet work had 
to be done, or she must starve ; she needed help 


and healing, if ever any did. Then her face 
brightens with a new hope. Could she not 
come near Him, without His knowing? Of 


course this holy Man would be very angry if He 
knew it; but she would try to get behind Him, 
and only just touch the hem of His garment. 
He would not know. And then, He was so good 
it really could not do Him any harm. So she 
rises, determined to go forth and try, saying 
within herself, “If I may but touch the hem of 
His garment, I shall be made whole.” 

So she comes on her way, thinking only of her 
hindrances and the methods to which they com- 
pelled her to resort. She was poor, and she could 
not expect this Jesus of Nazareth, that everybody 
was talking about, to care for her. She was 
weak ; and the world seemed to be all for the 
strong, and the pushing, and the clever. And 
then He was very holy, and she was unclean. 
She must not let Him see her. How angry He 
would be if He knew! If she only touched a 
priest or a Pharisee it would be dreadful ; and He 
was much holier than they were, 
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Here is a picture of many timid souls, who 
never can think that the Lord Jesus cares for 
them. They do not wonder that He blesses 
other people. Others are good and wise. Others 
have faith, earnestness, love. Ah, if they them- 
selves were only like other people, then, they 
think, they might get anything. But for such as 
they are, so weak, and so sinful, and so far off, 
the promises cannot be meant for them. And if 
ever they are blest, it must be ina kind of hidden 
way, just a trembling touch of the hem of His 
garment. They wouldn’t .presume to ask for 
more than the outermost salvation possible. But 
for that they do long with all their hearts, 
and they venture forth timidly to look for it. 
Come, see how these fearing ones may hope to 
fare, 

The woman creeps away out of the court and 
to the end of the street. And now the crowd is 
coming. Here are sturdy fishermen who tread on 
each other’s heels. Here are mothers, anxious to let 
their children look upon the great Prophet ; here 
are lads and maidens thrusting their way through. 
Poor woman, weak as she is too, she is thrust 
hither and thither. How can she ever hope to 
get near Him! And then for a moment she has 
a glimpse of Him, so far off from her. And there 
beside Him is Jairus. Ah, if she were only great 
and rich! Then suddenly, she knows not how, 
the surging crowd thrust her close to Him. The 
robe sweeps within her reach. Forth go that 
withered finger and thumb, and timidly touch 
the hem of His garment. It was but a moment ; 
and lo, it was all done! Through her she felt 
the bounding tide of a new life; with a glad new 
strength, amazing and delicious, she lifts herself 
up, made whole. 

Ah! there is a sight worth looking at. In spite 
of poverty, and in spite of weakness, and in spite 
of the crowd, she managed to get to the great 
Prophet, and is made whole. Thank God it is 
always so—always. The earnest search for Him 
can never be in vain; here success is certain and 
assured. Seek, and ye shall find. Everywhere else 
we may deserve success without winning it, but 
not here. Never yet did any soul set out earnestly 
to look for Jesus in vain. Some angel guide, 
some silvery star, some Philip waiting in the 
desert, some vision in the night, some casual word 
dropped somewhere, some sweet promise spoken 
to the innermost heart, some unexpected but 
unmistakable Presence of the Lord meets them. 
He will be found of those who seek Him; and 
more than that—He doth devise means to restore 
His banished ones. 

She came ignorantly, she came secretly, as if to 
steal the blessing. She meant to go away again 
without so much as thanking Him. She seems 
to have had a very superstitious notion of the 
cloak and its hem. And yet she found Him. 
Ah! they who wait till they can come perfectly 





will never come at all. Never mind how yon 
come—only come. 

She has got, then, what she wanted, and now, 
dreading lest He should get to know that she had 
touched Him, she tries to make her way as fast 
as she can out of the crowd. Ah! she is behind 
Him, or she never could have feared. See that 
gracious Lord as He stands for a moment, every- 
thing about Him proclaiming the great love that 
yearns to bless all men. A face of infinite com- 
passion ; eyes that melted with tenderness ; lips 
from which dropt such words of tenderest. pity ; 
hands stretched out in eager readiness to do 
good. And all the time this poor woman is 
behind Him trembling lest He should happen to 
see her! Behind Him, and looking only at the 
hem of His garment. He could not leave her 
there—the poorer the comer, the tenderer His 
welcome ; the lower the suppliant, the lower 
is He ready to stoop. She must see His face ; 
must know His heart. She had sought and 
taken the blessing as if it were grudged. She 
must have it with a fulness of grace. She had 
come with fear and trembling; she must go 
away with the music of His words filling her 
soul—“ Daughter, be of good cheer.” 

This is the picture of thousands of earnest but 
timid souls—they are behind Him. They have a 
salvation, and yet they do not know Him. Saved, 
yet they never see His face, never hear His voice, 
they have no living communion with Hin. 
They think of Him, and believe in Him, and 
adore Him as the Son of God Who died on the 
cross in His infinite mercy, “That He might 
bring us to God,” and now He has gone up into 
His high glory to intercede for us, and at last to 
receive us into His majestic presence. To us so 
far away, so poor and fearful, all we can hope for 
is to touch the healing hem which reaches low 
enough for our trembling hands ; promises ex- 
ceeding precious, and prayers and blessed sacra- 
ments, and hallowed means of grace, these are 
ours, and through these virtue goes out of Him 
which makes us whole. We hold to the doctrine 
about Him, we celebrate the glorious memory of 
His death and passion, and look onward to His 
coming again, and in these we find most truly a 
healing power. And yet all this can neither 
satisfy Him, nor satisfy us. We touch only that 
which is outside and away from Him. “If a 
man love Me ”—-not the touch of faith only, not 
the finger and thumb on the hem of His garment, 
but love Me—the whole heart going out after Him 
and finding Him, and resting in Him—‘“ If a 
man love Me he will keep My words, and My 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” That is 
what He seeks, and that is what we need, having 
not only His healing virtue, but His great love as 
our own, Himself as our abiding presence. 

Now Jesus stops in the midst of the surging 
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crowd and looks about Him. Silence falls on all 
as He asks, ‘‘ Who touched Me?” ‘Then comes a 
longer hush. Poor woman, how her heart 
thumps within her. How her guilt seizes her 
and fills her with trembling fear. Then Peter, 
swift to speak, puts in a word at which she seizes 
eagerly, “ Master, the people throng Thee, and 
press Thee.” But Jesus, still looking about Him, 


saith only, “Somebody hath touched Me. I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of Me.” How 


angry Jesus will be with her! How indignant 
the people will be, that she should have touched 
Him ! 

“And when she saw that she was not hid.” 
The trembling seeker after Jesus cannot be hid, 
jostled, and elbowed in the crowd; timidly 
crouching at the Master’s back; tremblingly 
touching the hem of His garment, where no eye 
can overlook her, and whilst none suspect ; yet 
she cannot be hid. Ignorant she may be, foolish, 
sinful, driven hither and thither by the press, 
yet, blessed be God ! the seeker after Jesus cannot 
be hid. 

Then she came trembling, and fell down BEFORE 
Him. Now she is in the right place. Behind 
Him she kept her great want hushed up and 
hidden—her burden of weakness and shame. 
But now at His feet, before His face, with those 
pure eyes looking her through and through, what 
could she do, but just tell Him all about herself, 
for what cause she had come, and how she had 
touched Him? 

Behind Him we cannot see ourselves any more 
than we can see Him. We are in His shadow. 
Our secret sins are set in the light of His 
countenance. We may seek a place of repentance 
with tears, and find none, until we fall down be- 
fore Him. We may dwell in the fire of Sinai, 
seeking to get the heart melted ; we may smite at 
it fiercely with upbraiding and shame, but that 
will not break it. It is in sight of His holy 
Presence that our sin appears so black and hate- 
ful. It is when He bends over us, not in wrath, 
not in condemnation, but in grief, that our sin 
begins to hurt us. It is beside His tender patience 
that we feel the anguish of our quick temper, and 
our hasty words. It is there, in the very presence 
of the Truth Himself, that we feel stricken 
through and through with our falseness, and foul- 
ness, and folly. 

And does it seem for a moment to some hasty 
thought, that it might be well for us to be spared 
such humiliation, alike for our own sake and for 
others? A great and gracious forgiveness does 
not need to magnify itself by making the most of 
the offender. Sun-like, He needs no black foil 
to set off His grace and bounty. Ah! how 
far away was His mind from any such thought as 
this! All His thought, all His heart were with 
her, eager to bless her indeed. He was not 
counting aloud the wealth He was going to give 
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her, but only devising the means by which He 
could fill her with good things. 

Think if she had escaped unnoticed from the 
crowd, conveying with her the delicious secret of 
her being made whole, yet going away with that 
false thought of Jesus :—“ Ah, if He only knew, 
what would He say!” Why, she would have lost 
much more than she found. She would have 
never known His heart of love. 

And think again how that, to her generous 
womanly heart, this very gift of healing behind 
Him might have become—and would, I think-— 
a grievous burden. Henceforth her heart would 
be bound to Him by a deeper interest and a 
curious, eager regard, all the more intense and 
constant because of its secreey—bound by that 
touch as if her trembling hand still held the 
sacred hem. How she would inquire concerning 
Him! And now think of her coming to hear of 
His great sorrow, of His rejection by the Chief 
Priests and Pharisees, of His awful agony and 
shame on Calvary. And she had touched Him 
with her defiling hand, had fileched from Him the 
gift of healing! There are gifts that come to 
madden men. And completing the grief would 
come another thought, and yet a greater burden: 
He healed me, and I never thanked Him; to think 
that they cried, “Away with Him,” that they 
mocked Him with hoarse voices, that they cruci- 
fied Him. Ah, how a word of my thanks might 
have soothed Him, and how I might have minis- 
tered unto Him. And He is gone! 

3ut let us turn to see how she fares here before 
Him. Her confession is ended; a dreadful 
silence falls on the crowd. What will He do? 
thinks she, stricken with terror. Will He take 
away the healing, and add to it some new terror 
like Gehazi’s leprosy? And then all His great 
love bent over her—He must surely have laid His 
hands upon her ; spoke to her with such an infi- 
nite compassion as earth had never heard the like 
of, words that seemed to sink down into her soul, 
filling her with heaven’s new light and music— 

“ Daughter, be of good cheer. Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

That is where the blessed Lord is ever seeking 
to bring us, before Him, where we can see His 
face, where we can hear His voice—where we 
can have the touch of His hand, and where we 
can know the greatness of that love which passeth 
knowledge. He would lift upon us the light of 
His countenance and give us peace. This only 
can satisfy Him—this only can satisfy us. 

Once more. Before Him is the place of use- 
fulness. So long as she was behind Him no one but 
herself knew anything of her being healed,and her 
great anxiety was that no one should know. What 
good could she ever do to any one, a poor weak 
soul such as she was? Her place was behind 
Him, of course. 

There often isa certain selfishness in the earlier 
























































































stages of salvation. We come to Christ for our 
own sakes, seeking forgiveness, hope, safety, and 
perhaps with no thought beyond these. Faith 
does not fail because the object is a selfish one. 
The mistake and sadness is not when the soul 
comes thus to Christ—it is when thus it goes 
away. The mistake is when our blind faith lives 
on, and there is nothing more, no growing love, no 
devotion that leaves self more and more behind, 
the soul stretching out after Him. Faith isa failure, 
unless it brings us BEFORE Him, to pass our life 
in steadfast love to our dear Lord, and in true 
helpfulness for others. There before Him, she, 
poor and weak, rendered a mighty service to the 
ruler of the synagogue, who seemed in need of 
nothing. For whilst Jesus is busy with her, 
poor Jairus is overwhelmed with the bitter 
tidings that reaches him from home. Through 
the crowd there comes one who whispers, 
“Trouble not the Master; thy daughter is dead,” 
whilst he was yet speaking. It is a scene 
worth looking at. On one side that presence which 
throws its black shadow over the Ruler; at one 
ear the words that send despair into his soul. 
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Y HE surgeons had done their work and 
gone their way. The nurse had softly 
mended the fire and shaded the night- 
lamps, and now, in the regions below 





stairs, was resting from her heavy 
labours, 

And the mother was left at last alone 
with him, her only son, her only child, 

Sitting at his bedside, she could, by leaning a little 

forward, watch his face. He was sleeping, after all 
he had endured, as peacefully as he had been wont 
to sleep once long ago upon her shoulders. But, ah! 
the contrast between those wan, drawn features and 
the bonnie face of the little fellow who used to eling 
about her neck ! 

Gazing at him, her thoughts slipped back to a 
| chill November day, when a lifeless form had been 
n borne home from the hunting-field, and, without an 
hour’s warning, all her earthly hopes and joys had 
; died with her young husband, the desire of her eyes. 
4 It had seemed to her then, at first, that there was 
nothing left her but to pray that she too might die. 

At first ; but as she paced the darkened rooms that 
were so empty without him, holding her year-old boy 
clasped to her breast, there grew up in her a sense 
that it was cruel and cowardly even to wish to leave 
i the child who now doubly needed her, No! She 
r would face, unmurmuring, the weary days if she could 
bring to him some of the sunshine that had come to 
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On the other side there is the Light, there js 
the Lord Himself, and on that ear fall the words 
of authority, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Here the sleeve is pulled, and the cold words 
freeze his soul, There the gracious Master's 
hand is laid on him. There Jairus sees what 
faith has done for the afflicted woman. “ Believe 
only, and thy daughter shall live.” And in that 
hour that poor woman lifted up and strengthened 
the faith of Jairus to receive his little daughter 
from the dead. 

She lives on in the traditions of the early 
Church, ever BEForE Him, On that dreadful day 
when He went forth in the crowd bearing His 
cross in awful shame and agony, it is said that 
she stepped forth from out the clamorous mob 
and wiped, with loving hands, that sacred Face, 
disfigured with sweat and blood. And the oldest 
Church historian tells how that he himself had 
seen, outside her house in further Galilee, a 
bronze image, in which she had set forth the 
memorable scene of her healing—a perpetual 
tribute of her love, and a perpetual token of her 
Saviour’s grace and power, 
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her and to his father. And from that hour she had 
heen content to live, and had been thankful for the 
unsought interests and pleasures that relieved her 
toil and pain. 

Hers had been no weak mother’s love for that 
bright boy. For his own good she had often crossed 
his will, for his own good she had early sent him 
from her into the wider world of school. And when 
one day, he, holding her hand, had said doubtfully, 
as though he knew how much he was asking, 
“* Mother, would you mind very much if 1 were to be 
she had answered in steady tones, that 
hid even from him her sharp pang, “ No, Charlie, not 
if it would be the best life for you, and the happiest.” 

And growing soon to believe that it would be the 
best and happiest, she planned that future for him 
with never a word of lamentation, and only when 
he had gone beyond her reach, perhaps for years, did 


a soldier ?” 


her courage for awhile fail. 

Even then it was only for awhile. Had they not 
told her how well he did his duty, how popular he 
was already with his men? And standing before the 
picture painted for her just before he sailed, she 
sometimes forgot the seas that lay between them, 
and almost fancied she could hear her young hussar’s 
joyous voice telling her again all he meant to do, all 
he hoped to be. 

And time went by, till there came rumours of war, 
and he was ordered to the front, It was a soldier's 
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place—it was his dearest wish—so she told herself 
again and again. But the shadow of that never-to- 
be-forgotten horror of twenty years before had fallen 
on her afresh, and for days she held her breath 
waiting for the evil news that might be alrex..y on 
the way. 

It came. Not that worst sentence against which 
she had appealed in her agony—*“ He is all I have; 
surely, surely, he too will not be taken from me!” 
He was spared—men recovered from worse wounds 
—and they were sending him home for her to nurse 
back into health and strength. 

That hope left her when she saw him carried on 
shore; but she was still able to meet him with the 
brave, tender smile he knew so well—able to do 
more than any one else to ease his torture—able at 
last to tell him that he must make the terrible choice 
between limb and life, and to help him to make it. 

And now all was over, and he lay there, her tall, 
straight, active boy, a cripple for the rest of his days. 
She might think of it while he slept. She must for 
a little while give free course to the despairing 
thoughts she had hitherto crushed down. 

Gone for ever the dream that he would bring 
honour to the dear name he bore, for the stray shot 
that struck him down had been fired before the fight 
began, before he had time to show what mettle he 





was of. 

Gone for ever the delights of riding, shooting, 
swimming, climbing, which used to brighten his eyes 
and colour his cheeks. 

And what was left 2? He had never been a student ; 
he had cared little to handle brush or pen ; his life 
had been one of ceaseless activity from the time when, 
a mere babe, he would struggle down from her knee 
to career along the gallery astride a stick. 

Oh! his happy, happy life! It was almost harder 
to bid it good-bye than it had been to bear her own 
old loss, for it was parting with the hope and aim 
that had supported her under that loss. 

She arose noiselessly, and moved across the room 
to a deep-windowed recess, and, lifting the heavy 
curtain, looked out into the night, wrestling with 
her anguish. 

Why should it be? Why should it be? That 
was the silent cry she sent up into the starlit sky, 
and from those shining worlds above a silent answer 
at last came, reminding her that earthly happiness, so 
transient at the best, was a necessity for none, and 
that she must acquiesce patiently in her dear one’s 
sorrow as in her own, the supreme concern for all 
men and women being not whether they were happy, 
but whether they lived out worthily their heaven- 
appointed lives. 

She remembered how once her husband had said 
to her, half sadly, as though their very bliss weighed 
on him, that none were meant to feel complete con- 
tent on earth, that restlessness was the sign of 
growth. And that was true. But, alas! for her 
poor maimed boy yonder there seemed no field of 
energy, no opening for attainment. 
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Yet she had always earnestly believed that God 
gave to all, as He had given her, some power over 
their lot, and that if He closed to them the pleasant 
track they longed to follow, he opened another, 
safer, perhaps, if not so fair. Might it be that 
through piercing briers and over sharp stones her 
boy’s track lay ? 

Then there came suddenly to her a recollection of 
one glowing evening when he had returned to her in 
an Alpine valley, weary, and thirsty, and footsore 
from a long mountain ascent. And she had pitied 
him, until he said gaily that half the pleasure lay 
in bearing hardships and conquering difficulties. 

So perchance while she would have striven pas- 
sionately to shield him from this hard ordeal, wiser 
hands than hers had led him thitherward to find a 
joy deeper and purer than he could have won by 
attaining his own ardent desires, and reserved for 
those whose desires are denied them. 

For there might come to be akeen joy. She dimly 
felt it; in bracing himself to willing renunciation, 
brave endurance, and cheerful compliance with God’s 
will, a strong man could turn a calamity into a 
blessing ; and she knew that he was strong, yet she 
knew, too, that there must be long and terrible suffer- 
ing before he gained this joy. “The mark of rank 
in nature is capacity for pain,” and to one who had 
enjoyed so vividly, deprivation must be doubly bitter. 

Yet hope was dawning within her. “Let no one 
till his death be called unhappy.” In the far days to 
come he and she might look back together to this hard 
time, and own it well that so it should have been. 
They could not quite do that now. Human long- 
ings, human plans had too fast a hold on them ; but 
if she were able to teach, first herself and then him, 
to believe in a good they could neither of them 
realise, she would do more than she had ever done 
for him. 

She turned back to the bed and stood long con- 
templating the pale sleeping face. Did a consoling 
vision arise of that which was to be, of a gallant 
spirit meeting a hard doom unflinchingly, and, helped 
by her learning to be serviceable in a thousand ways, 
using his ready wits, his purse, his influence to 
lessen human trouble and leave the world better than 
he found it? And when he died, long after she had 
been carried to her rest, pointing with his own bright 
smile to his crutch, and saying to the friend who 
whispered how he would be missed— 

“Tf I have been of any use, it is through that. 
That has been my best friend after my mother.” 

The her, for here we see 
through a glass darkly ; but as her tears rained down 


vision was not sent 


she could even now cling to the simple faith that— 


“One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.’ 
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OVERLAND TO CAIRO. 


BY THE VEN. ARTHUR GORE, M.A., VICAR OF 


EVEN 
o'clock sharp 
at Holborn 

Station,” was 
the motd’ordre 
and fourof our 
pleasant party 
as it promised 
to be, were 
punctual to 
the moment ; 
a fifth crept in 
late ; two had 
gone before to 
Brindisi ; the 
eighth would 
meet us at 
Alexandria. 

We had al- 
ready a sort of 
dragoman, in 
the shape of 
a tourist’s 
guide. We 
were a private 
party, at liberty to move much as we pleased, 
while we enjoyed the guidance of this experienced 
man to Calais. As, moreover, the tourist agencies 
are ubiquitous, this advantage was secured to us, 
by one or other of their corps, throughout. 

From London to Dover, from Dover to Calais, 
during the dark hours of a night in early March, 
offered no very agreeable suggestions. At Calais, 
between one and two a.m., we were introduced 
to a wagon-lit. Wagon-lits are not to be com- 
mended. You squeeze in through a_ passage 
scarcely as wide as your shoulders. From this 
open the equally narrow entrances to the berths. 
No room for your bag, no room for your elbows, 
no room to turn in your berth when you have 
climbed into it—a feat requiring no small agility. 
However, we crept in and slept after a fashion. 
At eight a.m. we were refreshed by one extremely 
small French roll and a cup of coffee. We did 
not properly break an eighteen hours’ fast till 
noon. 

During the afternoon we were under a cloudless 
sky, working down through Champagne and 
Burgundy, a plain constantly narrowing into 
valleys between low hills, vine-poles bare, peace- 
ful villages nestling in the valleys or basking in 
the sunlight on the bosoms of the hills, a dreamy 
restful land, where care shouid never enter. We 
skirted the broad and sluggish Saone, saw the 
sail-rigged rafts, the tiny boats, and only one 
fussy steamer. Everything else slept in the 
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beautiful glow. You might fancy it midsummer, 
only the trees were leafless still, As we ap- 
proached Amberien, the setting sun burnished 
into gold the rich red heights under which lay the 
town, looking as if it were well pleased to be 
admired, Then at Culor we took our dinner 
on board. The moment the train stopped, it was 
boarded by an array of waiters from the re- 
staurant. The carriage, more comfortable by day 
than by night, had all necessary appliances. It 
was a miniature hotel—very miniature indeed, 
At last the evening— 
Fined itself, 
With gradual conscience, to a perfect night. 

We passed, unconsciously, through the Mont 
Cenis tunnel during the night, and in the morn- 
ing found ourselves under the blue Italian sky, 
crossing the great plain of Lombardy, as yet 
brown and uninteresting ; but the rows of vine 
poles and the mulberries told of the time when 
all would be a mass of green, when every rood of 
land would be laden with prosperous crops, and 
when “ the shrill cicala, people of the pine, shall 
make the summer day one endless song.” We were 
already beyond Turin and Asti. The great fortifi- 
cations of Piacenza and Modena reminded us that 
we were travelling over one of the famous battle- 
fields of Europe. At length the varied line of the 
Apennines defined itself with beautiful sharpness 
against the unclouded sky, and as we approached 
and sped past them, we could notice how well 
chosen were the sites of the stately Italian man- 
sions, and how every accessible hill-top was 
crowned with church and convent. The fine 
cathedral of St. Luke at Bologna, dominating 
the town from a lofty eminence, struck us par- 
ticularly. 

At Bologna we changed our wagon-lit for the 
more comfortable Pullman, and in it made our finai 
start for Brindisi. Before long we came upon the 
Adriatic at Rimini. Most refreshing was the sight 
of its blue waters, bluer than the stainless sky 
above them. Most picturesque were the boats with 
their gaily painted sails, crowding the little har- 
bour, and flitting hither and thither on the open 
sea. From Rimini to Ancona, splendidly en- 
throned on a promontory conspicuous from afar ; 
and then, losing the sea for awhile, on to Loreto, 
where the Virgin’s house settled when it migrated 
from Nazareth. It certainly could not have chosen 
a more delightful resting-place, and the devout 
Italians have shown themselves not unworthy of 
the honour which, they imagine, it conferred upon 
them. They have enshrined it under a noble 
dome ; nor do they selfishly monopolise the bless- 
ings of which it is the source and origin. The 
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OVERLAND 


dust from its floor is made into tiny packets, and 
js supposed to be an excellent cure for rheumatism 
if mixed with sufficient water and faith! After 
Loreto we regained the sea, and retained it until 
daylight faded. Our cars were transfigured, 
and we “ turned in” early, knowing that by four 
in the morning we should be turned out at 
Brindisi. 

Arrived at Brindisi after fifty-six hours of 
perpetual motion, we were transferred, punc- 
tually and without trouble, to the good ship 
Tanjore. Our first view of the Olives was by 
moonlight ; but the sky soon brightened into day 
and gave us a pretty picture of Brindisi, its 
church set on a hill, its old Roman column, its 
ferry boats crowded with brightly dressed people 
on their way to work, its orange trees laden with 
fruit. We soon left harbour, and on a perfectly 
calm sea, coasted Italy until we were opposite 
the famous Castle of Otranto, after which, steer- 
ing south-east, we gradually lost sight of land. 
Next morning the bold outline of Greece was 
before us. In the foreground was Sphacteria, 
now Sphaggia, famous in the days of Cleon; and, 
no less famous in our own time, the bay of 
Navarino lay behind. Like a dreamland, in the 
far-off haze, rose Taygetus, snow-mantled ; the 
distance softening the grand and abrupt preci- 
pices which were wont to frown on Sparta. 

Life was delightful, with pleasant company in 
a well-found ship on an unruffled sea, until we 
passed from under the shelter of the Morea. 
Then the last-named of these conditions of enjoy- 
ment failed us. Down swept the wind from the 
north-east ; the ever-sensitive Mediterranean was 
up in a moment :—“ Just like her!” * sulkily 
exclaimed our Indian friends. Douches of spray 
flung themselves over us, the deck promenade was 
deserted, the luncheon-table looked desolate, cries 
of trouble and dismay reached us from private 
quarters, the dinner-bell sounded like the voice 
of a mocking fiend. A few, braver than the rest, 
put in an appearance, but of the few, fewer still 
stayed out the meal. At length we approached 
the shelter of Candia, and miseries began to 
abate. A certain island which is called Clauda, 
now Cavda, just showed its outline as night 
dropped her mantle over us. But it was not a 
night like that experienced by the famous 
voyagers of more than eighteen hundred years 
ago. We had no need to run under the island to 
come by the boat; and though the wind was 
again boisterous, and we were exceedingly tossed 
as we passed out of shelter, yet we could not 
complain that neither sun nor stars appeared. 
By night the purple skies were richly jewelled ; 


*Adria had always an evil reputation. It furnished 
Horace with a constant illustration of a quick angry 
temper :—“‘Fretis acrior Adriz.” ‘“Improbo iracundior 
Adria.” The same character belongs to the sea at the other 
Side of Greece. 
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by day the sun never failed us. At last, he 
drove off the blustering winds, and, were it not 
for the proverbial ground swell, our comfort would 
have been perfectly restored. 

In three days from Brindisi we completed our 
voyage of 830 miles, and quietly entered the 
harbour of Alexandria. Since then, both town 
and harbour have become well known through 
the terrible incidents which have happened in 
them. To us they were bright and beautiful, 
rejoicing in present prosperity, and full of promise 
for the future. The drawback to the harbour is 
the difficulty of getting in, owing to a sunken 
reef near the entrance. This could, no doubt, be 
removed, but its removal would cost more money 
than is to be had. Our steamer waited for day- 
light to enter. Once in, the harbour is spacious. 
Vast sums and much English skill have been ex- 
pended on the construction of its breakwaters 
and its quays. 

Our introduction to Egypt was character- 
istic. There fell upon land and sea “a very 
grievous hail,” but it was fitful, and the shining 
after it was clear. Upon the glittering, dancing 
waters came out the inevitable boat -loads 
of porters and hotel-runners, and crowded our 
decks. In a moment we were in the East. 
Turbans were the rule, hats henceforward the ex- 
ception. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
motley crew who boarded us. Here a tall Nubian 
with a blanket gathered loosely round his 
shoulders, and, underneath, the half kilt, half 
trousers, spotlessly white. In other instances the 
dress pointed to a better condition of life. Often 
the cloth tunic covered a richly embroidered 
waistcoat. The turbans were motley, some of 
them, most likely, possessing a national, social, 
or religious significance, but, for the most part, 
they were cotton handkerchiefs twisted into the 
necessary shapes. To heighten the vivacity of 
the scene, a juggler came in a boat under our lee, 
and did wondrously, to the high gratification of 
assembled East and West, his own people laughing 
as heartily at his absurd tricks as we did. At 
length we got on shore, and drove to the, since 
demolished, Hotel de Europe, from which we 
started in a few minutes for a two hours’ expedi- 
tion through the city. 

Alexandria, as we saw it, might have been a 
little Paris, at least in regard to its buildings ; 
but the crowds who filled its streets were not 
Parisian ; turbaned men, veiled women, every- 
where, the veil suspended by a string passing 
through a bobbin which rested on the forehead, 
the veil below and the hood above leaving just 
space enough for the burning or placid, but al- 
ways inquisitive, eyes to gleam through. The 
crowds are animated and vociferous beyond any- 
thing known or thought of in the West. Indeed, 
nothing surprised us so much as the noise of 
human tongues. The clatter was inextinguish- 
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able. Neither was it brawling. The people are 
eminently good-humoured and light-hearted, and, 
to judge by appearances, are always making or 
enjoying jokes. 

There is, however, an Alexandria which is not, 
in any respect, Parisian, and of this we had just 
a glimpse when we were driven to Pompey’s 
Pillar. The pillar itself is fine enough, a granite 
monolith nearly one hundred feet high, and so 
graceful in its proportions that you scarcely feel 
its height. Around it are strewn fragments of 
sphinxes and of inscribed stones. With these the 
interest ends. On one side is a mud village, out 
of which swarmed a host of infinitely wretched 
beggars ; on the other the Turkish cemetery, than 
which a less inviting place for the last sleep could 
not be imagined. It was the day for the hired 
mourners to wail at the graves. We had seen 
cart-loads of them leaving the city, and we found 
them here lying at the gates as if waiting to be 
hired. There were some interesting distinctions 
among the tombs, such as the green turban over 
pilgrims to Mecca, and the rudely carved necklet 
of coins, where a girl had died unmarried. But 
all was grey and dusty—not a shrub, not a blade 
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of grass to be seen. And in the space round the 
Pillar, the filth and the stench were intolerable. 
We were glad to escape from the place. 

We returned by the Mamudiyeh Canal, of 
which the Alexandrians are naturally proud. On 
our other side lay gardens belonging to wealthy 
citizens. They were spacious, and with a little 
more care would have been beautiful. Roses 
were already blooming. As for the road between 
the gardens and the canal, it had been left to 
Nature, and Nature had not dealt kindly with it. 
Our progress over it was rougher than it had been 
across the squall-swept waves. <A run through 
the markets completed our visit to Alexandria. 
[It would be an impertinence to express an opinion 
after so hasty a visit. In truth, I do not think 
we received any very marked impressions. The 
mighty past would not come back upon our 
memories. Alexandria is two centuries more 
than two thousand years old. Has it a history! 
Alexander, the Ptolemys, the great library, 
the Jewish colony, the Septuagint  trans- 
lators, Cleopatra, the Czesars, Athanasius, 
Origen, Saladin—these all come up before the 
mind, but like risjng and falling waves. <A king 
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of men founded Alexandria, kings of men have 
from time to time clothed it with momentary splen- 
dour ; but for itself—what has been its history ? 
and what chance has it of a history in the days to 
come? Ships of Alexandria there have been, 
ships of Alexandria may very possibly still be built ; 
even this depends, not a little, on the cutting of a 
new ship-canal to Cairo and on to Suez. 

In the afternoon we left for Cairo, one hundred 
and thirty miles by rail. For some time we 
skirted the infinitely dreary Palus Mareotis, but 
afterwards we had light enough remaining for a 
couple of hours to survey the rich soil of the 
delta, and to watch the people busily and cheerily 
engaged in its cultivation, or perhaps I should 
rather say, in its irrigation. Wherever we 
moved through Egypt, this was their 
main occupation, and they gave them- 
selves to it with a good will. The 
sakieh and the shadoof—the water- 
wheel and the water - lever—were 
everywhere at work. 

The machinery in each case is very 
simple. For the sakieh you have 
only to imagine a pair of huge 
wheels connected by an axle-tree. 
On the rim of one are hung water- 
buckets, on the other are cogs. The 
wheels are placed perpendicularly, 
the axle below the surface of the 
ground, the buckets dipping into 
the stream from which the water has 
to be raised, the cogs fitting into 
those on a third wheel which moves 
horizontally. The patient ox keeps 
this last perpetually turning; the 
revolving buckets bring up their 
dripping supply, and fling it into the 
trough which conveys it where men 
would have it to be. 

The shadoof is simpler still. A 
stake is driven into the ground at 
the higher level. On it plays a 
cross bar, one arm of which is much 
shorter than the other. The short 
arm is weighted. The longer, 
bearing the bucket, is dipped into 
the water below, and then raised 
by the help of the weight. Some- 
times when the ground is high, the 
water is raised by a succession of 
levels, each with its shadoof and its 
pool filled from the level below. Soon, 
too, we became familiar with the pro- 
cess of watering by the foot. The land 
1s mapped out into diminutive squares, 
fenced in by low mud walls, or chan- 
nels rather. A pressure of the foot 
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breaks down the barrier, and the required square 
is at once flooded. The farming seemed good and 
clean ; no space beinglost ; the crops, to ournorthern 
eyes, far advanced. Trees, except occasional palms 
and acacias, not plentiful. The villages were the 
reverse of attractive. They looked like great 
heaps of mud piled high above the plain, to be out 
of harm’s way when the Nile is up. The towns 
where the train stopped were of a much higher 
class, some of them very picturesque indeed. At 
nine o'clock, in six days and 

one hour after leaving Lon- 

don, we arrived at Cairo— 

Cairo thronged with visions, 

as yet only of the imagina- 

tion—for it was night. 
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FOR CECIL’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITNESS MY HAND,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIL—THE PARSON’S COUNSEL. 


R. TRENCH and Cecil had 
mct accidentally on the 
doctor’s door-steps. The 
minister had come to see 
Mrs. Lloyd about some de- 
tails of the approaching 
bazaar which that lively 
and energetic little woman 
had undertaken to arrange ; 
and Cecil had come, she 
assured herself, she hardly 

knew why. She had ‘not seen her friend for 
some days now, and though since her engage- 
ment there had come between them the sort of 
indefinable estrangement that one forbidden topic 
always produces, perhaps the consciousness of Mrs. 
Lloyd’s unspoken disapproval and disappointment 
was less of a barrier than Mrs. Lloyd herself 
believed it to be. The slight coldness that had crept 
into their intercourse was easier for Cecil to bear 
than the unsuspicious congratulations of less acute 
friends, and going to see Mrs. Lloyd this evening 
was certainly easier, happier, and every way better 
than staying at home with the possibility—nay, the 
probability—of a visit from Lewis Thorne. 

Cecil had learnt to look forward to his visits with 
a loathing and dread that each successive one only 
served to increase. He complained of her coldness 
and distance, but he knew his power, and made her 
know it too. <A refusal to submit to a caress was 
always met by an ominous look, and a threat of 
leaving things to take their course, that quelled her 
into prompt submission, though every fibre of her 
frame was quivering with revolt. The mere remem- 
brance filled her with a hot anguish of impotent 
shame, and she sped along now with steps that 
were quickened by the consciousness of all she was 
escaping from. 

Dr. Lloyd’s house was in the principal road of the 
fashionable suburb that lay between Oak Royal and 
Brassington, and was, indeed, more than half-way 
into town, but to Cecil the way scarcely seemed long. 
As she increased the distance between herself and 
Oak Royal, she slackened her flying footsteps to her 
usual dignified pace, and found herself insensibly en- 
joying her walk. Over the busy town that lay before 
her hung the dull haze that broods over large cities at 
the close of a summer’s day, but the wide suburban 
road was well watered, and the trees in the gardens 
on either side imparted a grateful sense of shade and 
coolness. They were in all the first freshness of leaf 
and flower, and were scarcely less beautiful than those 
she had left behind her at Oak Royal. Sometimes 
she caught a glimpse of a stuccoed villa or substantial 








house, sometimes of a Gothic cottage with trellised 
creepers, and once there was a verandah with the 
pale yellow roses that always brought Alec Lyndon 
to her mind, 

She stood a moment gazing with all her heart in 
her eyes, and then it sank in her breast with a 
horrible feeling of sickness, and desolation, and fear, 
Was it possible that while she could be thus moved 
at the sight of the flowers that recalled those he had 
given her, she had consented to marry another 
nan, and that one whose very tones were an 
offence to lier, whose touch was an indignity, whose 
kiss 

She shivered, though her face was crimson, and 
her heart was beating thick and fast. But whatever 
the cost to herself, Alee must be saved. She was 
ready to bear, to face anything—anything in the 
world rather than let Alec suffer for a crime of which 
he was innocent. 

She was proud and thankful to remember that she 
had never wavered in her belief of that, never doubted 
him for an instant, never believed him capable of 
such a crime, any more than she would have believed 
it of her father. Lewis Thorne had convinced her 
that he could prove him guilty, but of his guilt he 
had not convinced her. Nothing on earth could have 
convinced her of that. 

A thrill of excitement shook her heart as she saw 
Mr. Trench at Dr. Lloyd’s door. He saw Alee so 
often—Alec, who had not been once to Oak Royal 
since her engagement was made known—and it 
would be only natural that the man who saw him 
daily, and who knew that he was her cousin, and 
probably neither knew nor guessed anything more, 
should speak of him to her when they met. 

But Mr. Trench’s thoughts were full of his bazaar, 
and if they had not been, he knew too much from 
Alec’s point of view to choose to speak of him to Mr. 
Thorne’s fiancée. He was a good deal disappointed 
in Cecil Burton. He had thought more highly of 
her than he could ever think again of a girl who had 
chosen a man like Lewis Thorne, and his friendship 
with Alec made him unconsciously resentful on his 
behalf. 

Cecil noticed the tone of coldness in his voice, and 
held her head all the higher for the pain in her 
heart, as she walked before him into Mrs. Lloyd’s 
useful family drawing-room, where the chintz was a 
little faded, and the carpet was covered with a pro- 
vident linen cloth. 
toy or two about to bear witness to the opposing 
forces that militated against more lavish adorn- 
ment, and the whole aspect of the room was as 
great a contrast to the splendidly appointed drawing: 
room at Oak Royal as it was to the bare and com- 
fortless apartment in which Cyril Trench received 
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the few guests who found their way to the unsavoury 
neighbourhood of St. Saviour’s parsonage. Mrs. Lloyd 
came forward with a little shriek of delight. She 
was glad to see Cecil, but that Mr. Trench should 
have appeared on the scene just as the stray lamb of 
his flock had found shelter under her roof, seemed 
almost too good to be true. 
out her tale, and Mr. Trench listened with grave 
attention, and Cecil with astonishment mingled 
with a good deal of disgust. She could not forget 
that the girl whose story she was hearing, was the 


girl to whose care her young sisters had been com- 


She was eager to pour 


mitted. 

“Mamma thought so well of her,” she protested, 
with an accent of defence, “and she had the highest 
testimonials and certificates.” 

“T’ve no doubt she was all she professed to be as 
regards educational qualilications,” said Mrs. Lloyd, 
acutely. “It is common sense and good principle 
that seem to be deficient.” 

“ For want of training,” said the minister. ‘‘ What 
can you expect if the mind alone is trained and 
cared for? People seem to forget that girls have 
souls as well as minds.” 

“And bodies!” put in the doctor. 
suppose some day they ‘Il find out their mistake.’ 

“At all events, we’ll hope they will wake up to 
the fact that 
mixed 


“Well, I 


) 


a woman can’t live out her life on 
and « university certificate. 
And this poor girl is just one of the class that home 
influence and Sunday se -vices scarcely touch. She 
thought it ‘ advanced’ not to go to church, was above 
going to the Sunday-school, and despised her father 
for his want of culture and refinement.” 

“She declares she will not see him now,” said Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

“May I see her?” asked Mr. Trench. “Some- 
times a word of authority will do more than 
argument.” 

Mrs. Lloyd was only too glad to throw her responsi- 
bilities on Mr. Trench’s shoulders, and the event 
justified the wisdom of the proceeding. 

When Mr. Baker came, his daughter followed the 
minister into the room, and threw herself on her 
father’s neck in penitence too sincere to be doubted, 
in spite of its hysterical manifestation. The old man 
was almost as much moved, but he controlled himself. 
There was something he would know before he let 
himself indulge the impulse of parental affection that 
was stirring his heart. 

“There ’s one thing you ’ve got to tell me, my gell,” 
he said, holding his daughter from him with trembling 
hands, “and that is, who is L.? Whois the man as 
caused it? That’s what I want to know.” 

He spoke quite quietly, with a dignity of voice and 
look hardly to have been expected from the feeble, 
wrinkled, rough old man, and Patty cowered away 
from him, and hid her face in her hands, 

“There—there wasn’t—any one,” 

“Now, I don’t want no lies,” 
sternly, 


mathematics 


she whispered. 
said her father, 
“You’ve tell’d me a many afore this, but 
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I mean to know who L. is 
afore ever you comes home to me.” 

“TI can’t—I couldn't tell you—here,” said the 
little governess, with a glance at Cecil, who was 


don’t let’s hev none now. 


standing a little apart, shy and uncomfortable at the 
scene of which she had become an unwilling spec- 
tator. “And there isn’t any one really, not as you 
mean it,” finished Patty, crimson and breathless, but 
paling as suddenly under her father’s indignant eyes. 

This was what her morbid cravings for admiration 
and interest had brought her to, this poor little pro- 
duct of modern civilisation, with her overtaxed brain 
and her untrained heart, and all but untaught sou!— 
this—that she should stand before them all, self- 
shamed by the imputation of what, to do her justice, 
she was really quite incapable of. There was a 
pitiful side to it teoo—the poor little governess shut 
out from any enjoyment of her youth, and finding in 
flimsy romances and morbid fancies an outlet for the 
instincts of her age. 

The doctor and the clergyman, who had both had 
opportunities of observing hysteria in many and 
protean developments, began to have a glimmering 
of the truth, and one looked amused, and the other 
looked grave and sad. But Patty’s father flamed out 
before either could utter a word. 

“Don’t tell me then ! I knows without yer telling. 
I knows ’t were Muster Lyndon !” 

There was a sharp cry of indignant pain, but it 
came from Cecil Burton, not from the little gover- 
ness, 

“No one believes it, no one for whose opinion you 
Cecil 
was flushed and trembling, and Mrs. Lloyd looked 
at her with a surprise she could not conceal. Why 
was she thus movéd by a charge against Alec Lyn- 
don—she who, of her own free will, had plighted her 
troth to another man ? 

“ IT mind because—because he is my cousin,” 
Cecil said, answering the look in her friend’s eyes ; but 
it may be doubted if Mrs. Lloyd entirely believed 
her. She took Cecil’s hands in hers and kissed her 
tenderly, but she said nothing, being a wise woman 
in her way, and feeling that words might do more 
harm than good, 

They were pouring in abundant measure from 
Patty Baker now, a torrent of protestations and ex- 
clamations, mixed with cries and sobs, that at last 
convinced her father that the opinion he held with 
such tenacity had no foundation in fact. It was only 
when Patty, driven to bay, declared that the L. in her 
foolish note had stood for Lewis—Lewis Thorne— 
that the old man consented to give up his belief that 
it had stood for Alec Lyndon. Patty glanced timidly 
at Miss Burton as she made her confession, and 
added, truthfully enough— 

“ And, indeed, I don’t suppose he ever meant half 
he said.” 

Miss Burton was apparently not concerned to know 


need care,” whispered Mrs. Lloyd, eagerly. 





how much or how little Mr. Thorne had meant. 
She was looking before her rather absently, and 







































































fingering a rose that was fastened in her dress, and 
her eyes were proud and glad. 

“Thorne, were it?” muttered the old man. 
“ And only nonsense, whoever it were? Well, well, 
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had made. It was Mr. Trench who looked up with 
a swift alert glance of inquiry and surprise. Cecil 
only smiled, the sweet radiant smile that seemed to 
transfigure her face. 
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well, God forgive me! I’ve been accusing the in- 
nocent falsely, and ’t ain’t the first time as he’s been 
served so neither!” 

Cecil looked kindly at the withered, sorrowful face. 
It was sweet to find some one else who believed in 
Alec’s innocence, though it scarcely increased her 
own conviction of it. It did not even strike her as 
strange that the old clerk should seem aware of any 
other charge against Alec than the one he himself 








“ Patty glanced timidly at Miss Burton as she made her confession.”’—p. 739. 


And then Patty and her father went away together, 
and Mr. Trench offered to see Miss Burton home. 
And though the doctor protested and declared it was 
an invasion of his rights, he was too tired not to be 
glad to escape a two miles’ walk, even with beautiful 
Cecil Burton. 

Cecil herself was as little sorry as the weary doctor. 
Her life was too full of perplexity, and the events of 
the evening had been too full of pain, for her to look 
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forward with anything but dread to Dr. Lloyd’s 
badinage and the half-jesting compliments which 
made the staple of his conversation with girls of her 
age. She knew she need fear nothing of that sort 
from Mr. Trench ; and, indeed, for the first half mile, 
he seemed little more inclined for conversation than 
herself, and the few words he said were such as toned 
with her thoughts rather than jarred upon them. 
What grave and kindly sympathy there was in his 
voice, how compassionately he looked at her, this 
strict, stern clergyman who was Alec’s friend, but of 
whom she had always stood a little in awe. She 
began to understand the infinite pity for weak and 
tempted souls that gave such influence to the man 
and un- 
righteousness had made his pulpit famous beyond the 
little world of Brassington, and something in his 


whose stern denunciations against sin 


mere companionship seemed to bring a sense of solace 
and almost of peace. Here was help and comfort, 
if she could but find courage to avail herself of the 
opportunity. Here was a “discreet and learned 
minister of God’s Word.” to whom she might “ open 
her grief,” and from whom she might perhaps receive 
such spiritual counsel as should bring relief to her 
perplexed and burdened heart. The difficulty was 
how to begin ; but Mr. Trench solved it for her as if 
he understood, as indeed perhaps he did. 

“Miss Burton, have you the least idea what I 
have been talking about for the last five minutes ?” 
he inquired suddenly. 

“The bazaar, wasn’t it ?” stammered Cecil, a good 
deal taken aback. 
rude ?” 

“No; only very thoughtful, and, I think, a little 
sad? It is not natural for a girl in your position to 
be that.” 

Her throat swelled, but the relief of tears was as 
yet far away. In her position! How little he knew 
what her position was. 

“Ts there anything in which I can help you, either 
as a clergyman or a friend?” he asked. “I hope 
you know you may count on me if there is.” 

“You are very kind,” said Cecil, speaking with 
evident difficulty ; ‘ but I do not know that I have 
any right to do so. It is not the sort of thing one 
ought to trouble a clergyman about.” 


“T hope I have not been very 


“You mean it is something apart from what are 
But I will tell 
you something that was said by one to whom more 
people brought their troubles and difficulties, their 
sorrows and their sins, than to any other man of his 
generation. 
gers went to him for counsel and assistance, and this 
is what he says :—‘ Think nothing too little ; seek 
for the cross in the daily incidents of life, look for 
the cross in everything. Nothing is too little which 
relates to man’s salvation, nor is there anything too 
little in which either to please God or to serve Satan.’ 
There are few actions of our lives in which we are 


ordinarily called religious troubles ? 


Even people who were absolute stran- 


not doing one or the other.’ ” 


“Yes, I know, and I am afraid. I cannot tell 
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what is right, and it is only my own feelings, after 
all.” 

“ The springs of action, and the fashioners of our 
lives! Do not fear that I shall think a matter of 
feeling trivial or unimportant. If you will bear with 
one more quotation, I should like to give you one— 
“* Each trial has its weight, which whoso bears 

Knows his own woe and need of succouring grace : 

The martyr’s hope half wipes away the trace 

Of flowing blood ; the while life’s humblest cares 

Smart more, because they find in Holy Writ no place.’ 

“We are too apt to think that what we choose to 
call secular troubles are to be borne in our own 
strength, instead of just laying them at the foot of 
the cross, and seeking for comfort and guidance in 
prayer.” 

Cecil was silent. She was too sincere and inge- 
nuous to plead that prayer had not been wanting. 
She knew that prayers like hers, which had only 
concerned the accidents of the position, prayers for 
help to bear her pain, and to do her duty in the 
new life that was dawning before her, had been 
ineffectual because they had shirked the real ques- 
tion at issue. 

She asked it desperately now, colouring all over 
in the grey, cool evening that covered her with its 
friendly veil. 

“Do you think it would be wrong—really wrong 
and sinful, I mean—to marry without—without the 
sort of feeling one ought to have—if it were for a 
really good motive ?” 

“T think it would be 
exceptional cases,” 


unless in very 
said Mr. Trench, gravely, “ but 
Such a 
marriage could not be right in any ease, if the feeling 


wrong, 
there would be one clear rule even then. 


whose absence we have supposed were existent for 
He knew that her steps had uncon- 
sciously quickened, and that she was breathing fast 
and hard. 

“But if it would prevent a great wrong, a great 
injustice!” she urged. “If it would prevent an 
innocent person being wrongfully accused—surely 


any one else.” 


even a wrong thing might be right then ?” 

“ Christianity has never sanctioned the doctrine of 
expediency,” said Mr. Trench, “ and I cannot see that, 
even in the very exceptional case you suggest, such 
a marriage could be anything but a sin.” 

“ But if it were the only way?” 

“The only way?” said Mr. Trench. “The man 
or woman who could say that must be very weak in 
faith. ‘Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save, nor His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear.’ 
no ‘other way’? 
one, if it be well that one should be found ?” 

He knew that she was weeping silently, but he 
could not even guess at the flood of hope and comfort 
that his words had brought. He said no more, only 
that when he left her at her father’s door, he pressed 


Are we to commit a sin because we can see 
Cannot we trust to Him to find 


her hand and whispered, “ Pray for courage to trust, 
and for strength to do right.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—MORE THAN COUSINS, 
“May I speak to you before you go into town, 
papa?” said Cecil, as Mr. Burton got up from the 
breakfast-table the next morning. She was looking 
pale and depressed, but her face was calm, and she 
tollowed her father into the library with a firm and 
resolute step. 

“Papa, I wish to break off my engagement,” she 
announced, and then she waited a moment, and went 
on with more confidence. After the first plunge it 
was not so difficult, and though there was much that 
could not be told, or even hinted at, she pleaded 
her cause so well that Mr. Burton could say little 
against it. 

“Tt must be as you wish, of course, Cecil. But 
have you considered how very extraordinary your 
conduct will appear ?” 

“Tt will not seem so strange to Mr. Thorne as to 
other people. But indeed, papa, I don’t want to 
think of what people will say, but only of what is 
right.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Mr. Burton. 

Few people find their own derelictions from the 
path of probity any bar to their cordial assent to 
other people’s walking therein, and Mr. Burton was 
scarcely a hypocrite in assenting to Cecil’s proposition. 
He was quite sincere in wishing her to act upon it. 

“You want me to tell him, I suppose ?” he said, 
looking at the fair drooped head that seemed bowed 
with some unlifted burden still. * 

“No, thank you, I will write.” 

She was going away, but she stopped at the door, 
and turned back. 

“ Papa,” she said, looking at him with eyes that 
were intent and grave, “ what is a bill?” 

“A bill, my dear? You ought to know; for you 
run me up pretty long ones at Madame Minette’s,” 
said Mr. Burton jocosely. ‘Not that I grudge it, 
Cecil! I like to know that my wife and daughter 
are the two best dressed women in Brassington.” 

Cecil did not smile. 

“JT don’t mean a bill of that sort, papa. I mean 
the sort of bill that people sometimes—/orge !” 

The shame that was Alec’s shame had made her 
tones low with horror, and weighed down her eye- 
lids as with guilt, or surely she must have seen the 
guilt and the horror in her father’s face. 

“T want to know about it,” she went on, earnestly. 
“T want to know what is done to people who 
who have done that, and—and how soon it would 
be ?” 

She sat down, perhaps because she was trembling 
too much to stand, and Mr. Burton could find neither 
words nor voice to answer her. Why had she asked 
so strange a question, and of Aim? Could she have 
any suspicion of what he had done for her sake ? 

“ Why—why do you ask?” he gasped, after a 
pause that seemed to Cecil only that of natural 
wonder. It must seem strange to him that she, 


that any girl, should want to ask a question like 
this. 









“Tf a man were thought to have done it, could he 
not escape ?” she asked, clasping and unclasping her 
restless hands. ‘“‘I want to know how a man who 
had done so might escape—for they do escape some- 


times ?” 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Burton. He had ventured 
to look at her by this time, and, agitated as he could 
see she was, there was something in the frank trouble 
of her eyes that made him aware there was no refer- 
ence to himself in her words. ‘‘ Why do you want 
to know?” he asked, more composedly. 
writing a tale, and is the villain a is 

He could not say forger, after all. He could not 
name himself to his innocent daughter ; but Cecil was 
too engrossed to be observant. 

“No, I am not thinking of a bad man,” she said, 
unconscious of the stab her words inflicted. “1 was 
wondering what a good man could do if he were 
accused of a thing like that and could not prove his 
innocence. If he were told, if he were warned, might 


9” 


“ Are you 





he not escape 

“¥ suppose so,” said Mr. Burton, with the indif- 
ferent assent of one anxious to escape himself from 
the subject. “But, my dear, I am late as it is, and 
you surely have enough to do this morning without 
troubling your head about imaginary heroes and 
heroines. Stay here and write your letter, if you 
like, but I must not keep the horses waiting any 
longer.” 

Yet she called him back once more. 

“ Papa, it is a long time since you asked Alec 
here,” she said, not blushing, but white with effort 
and pain. 

“* Tt is his own fault. I have asked him till I am 
tired,” said Mr. Burton, who was indeed a good deal 
annoyed at his nephew’s persistent refusals. ‘“ How- 
ever, if you want him, Cecil, I'll ask him again to- 
day.” 

“Thank you; I do want to see him, and if—if 
you tell him ¢hat, I—I think he will come.” 

For a moment her father looked at her suspiciously. 
Was she going to dismiss one lover only to summon 
to her 
side? But there was something in the pure and 
lofty dignity of the grave, sad face that rebuked the 
thought. 

He gave her a kiss that was an unspoken apology, 








another—and that such a very ineligible one 


and left her, driving off in the handsome carriage 
that was the envy of half the town, with a heart 
that the meanest and humblest man in it need 
not have envied. No man whose hands were clean 
and who could look his own child in the face, need 
have envied Josiah Burton that morning. What 
would she think of him if she knew? he thought 
with a groan, 

And then he opened his pocket-book, and began to 
caleulate how long it would be before he could retire 
the bill. The crisis in his affairs was safely over 
now, and in another week he might be able to do it. 
Certainly he could never feel safe till it was done. 
He looked at Thorne’s warehouse as he passed, with 
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a curious thrill of interest. It was they who held 
the fatal bill, or at least, Mr. Burton believed so. 

And then, with a quick transition of ideas, he 
wondered when Mr. Thorne would get Cecil’s letter, 
and what his feelings would be. 

Mr. Thorne’s feelings were far too sharp and well 
defined to leave himself, or any one in his immediate 
Even his father’s 
seasoned ears were shocked at the tempest of passion 


neighbourhood, in any doubt. 
that greeted its perusal. He tore it into a hundred 
pieces, and ground them under-foot, and then he went 
to his desk and tossed over its contents in angry and 
apparently futile search for something he had expected 
to find. 
silence, venturing neither to ask the cause of his 
excitement nor the object of his search. Could he 
be looking for the bill that had been sent on to the 


The elder man watched him in apprehensive 


bank? Mr. Thorne, senior, had congratulated him- 
self many times a day on his acuteness in sending it 
there, but as he looked at his son’s stormy brow, he 
felt some trepidation as to the view Lewis might take 
of the transaction. 

“ Where is that bill of Burton’s ?” 
now, in tones that justified his father’s apprehensions. 


Lewis demanded 


“T locked it in here myself.” 

“Ves, I know. But I wasn’t so sweet on that 
bit of paper as you were. I took it out and sent it 
on to the bank,” said Mr. Thorne, with something 
between deprecation and defiance. 

His son took the announcement more coolly than 
he had expected. After all, it was only forestalling 
what he had just determined to do himself. His fear 
had been lest the bill had been already retired. 

“T thought it a very queer affair,” pursued his 
father, “‘ but it turned out all right. The bank has 
entered it to our account, so it’s their look-out now.” 

Lewis heard him with an astonishment he did not 
attempt to conceal, and an uncomfortable feeling 
that he might, after all, have been outwitted or 
mistaken. But the Alee’s tacit 
acceptance of the charge was irreconcilable with the 


remembrance of 
supposition of the bill’s being genuine. It must have 
been gross carelessness on the part of the bank, and 
his revenge was only postponed. He must wait till 
the bill fell due! 

Meanwhile, he would go up to Oak Royal, and try 
He would take the 
afternoon to think it over, and go up in the cool of 


to bring Cecil to her senses. 
the evening. It was impossible to do anything on a 
hot afternoon like this. 

The sun was glaring on roof and skylight, and 
seemed to be reflected from the roofs and skylights 
of other warehouses, and from the hot and dusty 
pavement below. Glare and dust, and a stifling 
atmosphere, foul with smoke, and reeking with the 
noisome effluvia of a great city—this was what a 
June day meant in Brassington, this, and a condition 
of physical languor and mental weariness and irri- 
tation that was almost insupportable. 

But in the country, though only so far as Oak 
Royal, what did it not mean that was sweet and 
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beautiful and glad! It meant clear air and sunny 
skies, verdure for the eye, and songs for the ear, and 
hope for the heart of man. There were pools of 
golden sunshine on the grass, and cool swaying 
shadows, and a something that suggested movement 
and sound without being quite certainly either, and 
that meant the infinite life of unseen things hidden 
in the warm and 


sheltering leaves. 


away scented under the 


grass, 
There was the murmur of the 
shallow little stream as it crept languidly along its 
level course, and the lowing of the oxen in the 
meadows, and the hum of insects, and the pulsating 
light that was like a living glory. 

And then the evening fell upon it all, with soft 
and tender gradations of tone and colour, and subtle 
modulations from sound to silence, and Cecil came 
out to the seat under the cedar with an instinct that 
was almost a prophetic certainty that Alee would 
seck her there. She took Dick with her, little Dick 
who was so like his cousin, and hid her blushes in 
the boy’s dark curls, and listened for the long free 
step that might come along the gravelled drive any 
moment now. When at last she heard the click of 
the gate, and the swift tread she knew so well, she 
stood up in restless agitation, holding Dick’s small 
hand tightly in her own. 
little space in which she saw nothing but the tall 
figure, with the dark face and the eyes that were like 


And then there was a 


Dick’s, and knew only that Alec Lyndon was coming 
to her, and that it would need all her strength to 
meet him with composure. 

“You wanted me, Cecil?” he said, when the first 
common-places of greeting were over, with much help 
from the presence of the unconscious Dick, and Cecil 
rallied all her pride to answer steadily, and with no 
deeper interest in her tones than any girl might feel 
for a man who was her cousin and in peril. 

“Yes, I wanted to see you ; there is something I 
want to say. J know about—the bill.” 

She was not prepared for the effect of her words. 

“ You know !” he eried, and his voice was full of 
horror and dismay. What, and how much, did she 
know—this girl for whom he was sacrificing so much 
to keep in ignorance of the truth ? 

“ Don’t faney J think you did it,” she eried hastily, 
misunderstanding his agitation. “ I /now you could 
not, you did not—but oh! Alec, Alec! there are 
people who will be wicked enough to say you did. 
Oh! I know it is so, and that they will seem to 
prove it, and I felt it was a duty to let you know. 
That is what I wanted, only that! to tell you, to 
warn you, to beg you to escape. I could not do less 
than that, could I, when I knew?” She had forgotten 
her shyness now. Her hands were clasped and her 
face was lifted beseechingly. 

Mr. Lyndon looked down on it, and thought how 
gladly he would have taken it into his clasp like the 
Huguenot lover when he 
He too must refuse her petition, but without 
For her own 


refuses his mistress’s 
prayer. 
the consolation of a last embrace. 


sake he must stay and bear all she was so anxious 
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to save him from, but he told himself that the thought 
of her solicitude would sweeten all the pain. 

“ Cecil!” cried Dick, suddenly—Dick had not 
found the conversation interesting, and had been 
looking about him instead of attending to it— 
* Cecil, there are Mr, Thorne and cousin Fred !” 

Cecil looked round, indignant and almost incredu- 
lous, but Mr. Thorne was scarcely a dozen paces 
from her, and Captain Fortescue was also approaching 
from the direction of the stable-yard. He had ridden 
over to express his delight at the rupture of her 
engagement, of which he had heard that afternoon, 
and was as much surprised as Cecil herself to see 
Lewis Thorne making his way across the lawn, 

Mr. Thorne stopped before the cousins, and lifted 
his hat with sarcastic courtesy. 

“T came to ask for an explanation of your letter, 
Miss Burton. I see that I have found it.” 

Then he turned to Alec with furious eyes. Sar- 
castic politeness was not a part that Mr. Thorne 
could sustain for long. The sight of Alee by Cecil’s 
side seemed to him to mean so much more than it 
actually did. He did not doubt that he was an 
acknowledged lover now, any more than he doubted 
that he had been warned of the danger in which he 
stood. No doubt he intended to profit by the warn- 
ing, and put the seas between himself and arrest ; 
but at least Captain Fortescue should hear the use 
that had been made of his name. Was it a just 
Providence that had sent the captain there ? 

“ How long will you show your face before honest 
men, sneaking scoundrel and unfledged gaol-bird that 
you are? Forger and thief, deny it if you can! 
Miss Burton, do you believe in your cousin’s inno- 
cence now ? Does he look like an innocent man? 
Do innocent men hear such charges in silence ?” 

Alee had drawn back a little into the shade of 
the tree. His hands were clenched and his teeth 
set ; there were beads of pain on his white face, but 
he did not speak. Cecil looked at him, and a great 
trembling fell upon her, 

And then, all silent as he stood, his eye met hers, 
and her courage came back. She held out her hand, 
with a brave, sweet smile. 

“T don’t know what he looks,” she said, “I only 
know what he zs. I know that he is innocent!” 

All her life long she never forgot the clasp of Alec’s 
fingers, or the look with which he said, “God bless 
you, Cecil! Nothing else matters now.” 

“Innocent, is he?” sneered Mr. Thorne. ‘“ Then 
some one else is guilty! It lies between him 
and——” 

Alec’s hand was on his mouth before the word was 
uttered, and Mr. Thorne staggered back as from a 
blow. 

“ Be still !” shouted Mr. Lyndon; “TI have denied 
nothing, have 1? Is not that enough ?” 

Captain Fortescue had been looking on with grow- 
ing perplexity and wonder, moving his glass from one 
eye to the other, in restless astonishment. 

“ Don’t let us havea row,” he entreated plaintively, 


“such shocking bad form—and before a lady, too! 
Cecil, don’t you think you had better go in? It 
strikes me the moral atmosphere is becoming a trifle 
warm.” 

“Not till I have said another word,” cried Mr, 
Thorne. The mere revenge of shaming Alec Lyndon 
before her, seemed suddenly sweeter than the 
“glorious uncertainty ” of the law’s delay. “ There 
shall be no row,” he said, with a dark look at Alee ; 
“T merely wish to ask you, Captain Fortescue, before 
Mr. Lyndon, and before your cousin, if you have 
accepted a bill for Burton and Co, for a thousand 
pounds ?” 

“Oh, it’s that, is it?” said the captain, in a tone 
of deep disgust. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Lewis Thorne, I don’t 
recognise your right to inquire into my private affairs, 
but, to save complications, I don’t mind informing you 
that the bill you speak of is in my pocket now, and 
that my note of hand in exchange for it is at the 
bank. Perhaps it will be a satisfaction to you to see 
the bill, as you seem rather interested in it?” 

Captain Fortescue, whose lisp had suddenly dis- 
appeared, and who was looking as alert and business- 
like as he usually looked languid and inert, took the 
bill leisurely from his pocket-book, showed it to Mr. 
Thorne, and then deliberately tore it in two. 

“T suppose you know you are compounding a 
felony?” said Mr. Thorne, furiously. 

“1 shall be compounding a fracture, I’m afraid, 
unless you keep a rather more civil tongue in your 
head,” said the captain. “I presume you are satisfied 
that there ’s an end of the bill; so nothing now remains 
to be done but to offer Mr. Lyndon your apologies 
for gross and gratuitous insults, and then to take 
yourself off the premises as soon as possible. Or 
will you condone the apology, Lyndon, for the sake 
of getting rid of him sooner? I don’t want to hurt 
him, but I won’t answer for myself if he stays here 
much longer.” 

The captain’s powers of forbearance were not put 
to the proof. Mr. Thorne departed, with a swagger- 
ing bow and a fierce scowl that masked a humiliating 
consciousness of defeat, and Captain Fortescue 
looked after him, and kicked an innocent dandelion 
viciously. 

“Come along, Dick,” he cried, snatching up his 
little cousin, and lifting him up to the perilous 
dignity of a seat on his shoulder, “ let us go and see 
how the gooseberries are getting on!” 

“They ’re sour yet,” objected Dick. 

“Well, we'll go and look at them, poor things! 
The marvel is that a gooseberry can ever be sweet.” 

He strode off, with Dick on his lofty perch, and 
Cecil looked at Alec in sudden confusion. The 
support of excitement and exalted feeling was over, 
and she was painfully alive to all she had said and 
done under the influence of the consciousness of 
Alee’s danger and the sight of Alec’s pain, She 
would have drawn away her hand, but Alec held it 
fast. 

The great realities they had faced together had 
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made accidents of fortune sink to their proper Jevel. 
He forgot his pride at last in a worthier humility, 
and his humility in a worthier pride. He did not 
ask if one was rich and the other poor; he looked 
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so old as to have forgotten that! Did not the 
memory of some such hour sing its sweet undertone 
through the burden and heat of the day, through the 
care and fret of middle life, and prosaic making of 











into Cecil’s eyes, and knew that she loved him, even 
as he loved her, and drew her to him in that fair 
equality—the woman whom God had given him, and 
whose rightful lord he was. 

Does any one want to know exactly what they 
said and did? Are any so young that they cannot 
imagine, or so old that they forget? Well, the 
youny can afford to wait, and the old—but no one is 








“*He showed the bill to Mr. Thorne, and then deliberately tore it in two.”—p, 744. 










both ends meet, and is it not the sweetest thing that 
earth holds even now ? 

It was almost an hour later when Captain Fortescue 
came back, but he found the cousins, who were so 
much more than cousins, still beneath the tree. 

“T thought I had better tell you the dressing-bell 
has rung,” he observed, beaming upon them through 
his glass, till he looked, in the imperfect light, like 
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an amiable Cyclops with 
place. 

Cecil fled, in rosy confusion, and her cousins followed 
nore leisurely. 

“T needn't ask if it’s all right,” said the captain, 
looking at the dark face that was all alight with 
happiness and hope. 
be, and I’ve been having a little talk with Uncle 
Josh. 


his eye in the wrong 


“T saw how it was going to 


If he offers you a partnership, I suppose you 
won't refuse it ?” 

“JT should say I’m not very likely to be tried,” 
said Mr. Lyndon; but his heart was beating sud- 
denly fast and high, and he looked earnestly at the 
captain’s beaming face. 

“Uncle Josh is in the humour to do a good deal for 
me just now. We’ve had it out about that little bill.” 
rhen wasn’t the bill 5 

Alee stopped, and looked at Captain Fortescue 
more earnestly still. When he heard of the note of 
hand that had been given for it, he had almost 
begun to believe the bill might have been genuine. 

“Well, no! it wasn’t,” said Captain Fortescue. 
“Do you think you’re the only man who will do a 
thing—for Cecil’s sake ?” 


or 





EPILOGUE, 
** AND so they were married, and lived happily ever 
That is the ending which childhood’s 
happy faith accepts, and which contented grown men 


afterwards.” 


when the world was young. We are much too 
philosophic and sceptical to accept it now. The 


stern logic of facts refutes it, we think, and we point 
to the married couples around us, with the satisfac- 
faction in demolishing a pleasant theory that only a 
scientific mind can feel. 

And yet, like most postulates the world fancies it 
has outgrown, there is a sound core of truth in the 
apparent fallacy. For the marriage that is built and 
founded on love, is in itself a guarantee of as much 
happiness as is good for us on this side heaven ; and 
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so Alee and Cecil Lyndon found it. Care and sorrow 
came to them as they come to all, but they faced 
them together, and were not afraid. Together they 
rejoiced, and together they sorrowed, walking hand 
in hand through life with their faces “set Zionwards,” 
and their hearts strong in mutual love and trust. 

Cecil had no secrets from her husband, and on one 
point only did Mr. Lyndon keep a secret from his 
wife. He never told Cecil of her father’s crime. To 
the last she kept her faith in him and her love for 
him, and her tender affection was Josiah Burton’s 
greatest support under the trials that gathered round 
his declining years. For though Alec and Captain 
Fortescue kept loyal silence, and old Baker never 
betrayed the master he served, Mr. Thorne took his 
revenge by hinting the suspicions he was acute 
enough to form from Captain Fortescue’s conduct in the 
matter of the bill. He understood that the captain 
had accepted the loss of his money to avoid a family 
disgrace, and this suggested the possibility that it 
was Mr. Burton and not Alee Lyndon who was the 
guilty man. Without compromising himself as the 
author of the report, Mr. Thorne took care that the 
story should be spread abroad, and Josiah Burton, 
once the idol of the town, found himself the subject 
of popular obloquy, shunned by his acquaintances, and 
dropped by his friends. The vagueness of the report 
would in any case have made refutation difficult, and 
a guilty conscience made it impossible. Other men 
might have lived it down, but he bore about 

“A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned.” 

He sank under the burden of shame and dishonowr, 
and died within a year of Cecil’s marriage. 

A plain marble slab marks his tomb, and, by his own 
desire, the only words inscribed upon it are these : 

JOSIAH BURTON, 
AGED 62. 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 





THE END, 





FATHER 


AND DAUGHTER. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., AUTHOR OF “SONGS IN SUNSHINE,” ETC, 


FATHER, is the fire for ever cold 
2) That k ndled women’s hearts in days of old? 
“4S” How I Lave wrcught in prayer in this our cell, 
And schooled my flesh to bear, thou knowest well. 
Yea, and my soul had hope that now at last 
The bitterness of death was even past. 
But, father, father! in this hour of need 
My strength is broken as a bruised reed. 
O father, I am young, and life is fair, 
And flesh is soft, and pain is keen to bear! 
Ah me! to meet the thousand cruel eyes, 
Drinking like wine our long-drawn agonies! 
Yea, and the beasts—O, father! just a breath— 
A form of feigned words—and lo! from death 


We pass to life. Only a breath of guile, 
The steadfast heart remaining fixed the while, 
And life is ours—life unto Him to live! 

Our God is pitiful—He will forgive. 

Nay, father, not that look! Hold, hold me fast! 
Strengthen my soul, Jehovah !—It is past. 

My heart comes back, I cannot tell thee how. 
Feel’st thou my hand? It does not tremble now 
A little pain—not very sharp nor sore 
A moment’s pang 
One short rough step, and all the way is trod 
To Abraham’s bosom and the rest of God. 
They call us—one more kiss, the last below ; 
Fear not, I will not shame thee. Let us go. 





and all our strife is o'er. 

















FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


(See p. 746.) 
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RELIGIOUS 


AWAKENINGS. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


»HITEFIELD was one 
of the youngest of the 
Oxford Methodiats, 
but he was the first of 
them ail who passed 
into the light and 
liberty and joy of the 
Gospel. This was 
about three years be- 
fore a similar change 
took place with the 

same year that the great 





and in the 
awakening in New England began under Jonathan 


Wesleys, 


Edwards. Whitefield was then in his twenty-first 
year. He was not many months older when he 
was ordained a deacon by Bishop Benson, in the 
Cathedral of his native city, Gloucester. 

It was with mingled feelings and great inward 
conflict that Whitefield put on the Gospel armour. 
He was eager for the fight, but he had a great 
dread of running before he was sent. But this 
did not suppress his zeal, for on the day of his 
designation to the ministerial office he visited the 
prisoners in Gloucester gaol and read prayers for 
them. 

His first sermon was preached in the church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, hard by the Bell Inn, where 
he was born. A crowd filled the church, a very 
unusual thing in those days. Among his hearers 
were Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday- 
schools. 

In matter, and manner, and results, this first 
sermon was very much a type of his thirty-four 
years’ ministry. Some of his hearers rejoiced at 
the honour done to the old city by a poor father- 
less boy who had been raised from obscurity to a 
place in the Church under the wing of their own 
3ishop. Others laughed and jeered, and even 
spurned the youug man and his message ; but not 
a few were pricked in their heart, and began in 
earnest to seek to lay hold on eternal life. Some 
one complained to the bishop that Whitefield had 
driven fifteen people mad by his first sermon. 

All his life he was bold in delivering what he 
considered to be his message, and was so con- 
cerned to be faithful to his One Master, Jesus 
Christ, as to be indifferent to the praise or blame 
of those who would have had him shape his dis- 
courses to the taste of the fashionable world. 

[t was a little later on that Whitefield began to 
give greater prominence to the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and to dwell more fully on the 
Redemptive death and Mediatorial work of Christ 
as the vreat High Priest over the House of God. 

A po: crait of Whitefield, said to be an accurate 
representation of what he was at the age of 





twenty-four, may fairly represent his appearance 


when he delivered his first sermon two years 
before. 
He was a little above the middle height, 


slender, but well proportioned, with a fair com- 
plexion and regular features, having small and 
lively dark blue eyes—one of them slightly 
squinting—and a countenance beaming with in. 
telligence and benevolence. He presented an 
attractive appearance, and looked even younger 
than he was, so that some of the “ rude fellows of 
the baser sort,” whom he passed full-robed in the 
streets of London on his first visit, sneered at him 
‘a boy parson.” 

After this first sermon Whitefield returned to 
Oxford, and the ardent wish of his friends to 
retain him in Gloucester was overruled. He took 
up again the work among the prisoners, but not 
for long. He was called to London to supply the 
place of a friend as curate of the Tower. Here 
was congenial work. He preached frequently, 
and people came to hear the young orator from 
all parts of the metropolis. He had decided to 
remain several years at Oxford to fit himself more 
fully for the work of the ministry ; but while he 
was filling the place of a friend in a small and 
retired country parish, Charles Wesley returned 
from Georgia. The Wesleys’ mission there had 
been a failure. John Wesley says that he went 
to convert the people in Georgia, and came back 
with the conviction that he needed to be converted 
himself, 

He appealed to Whitefield to be his successor. 
“What if thou art the man, Mr. Whitefield!” Many 
would have thought an inexperienced and ardent- 
spirited young man of twenty-two wholly unfitted 
for such a post. But he accepted it, and soon 
proved that he suited the sphere admirably, and he 
won the confidence and Jove of the heterogeneous 
settlers, carrying with him everywhere the Gospel 
of redeeming love and free grace for all. This 
step, too, settled his future life. He was to be 
an itinerant evangelist for the rest of his days, 
and to divide his labours between the three 
kingdoms and the Principality of Wales at home, 
and the British Colonies in North America. 

Though a minister of the Church of England, 
he was ready to preach everywhere—in church, 
chapel, barn, field, common, or wherever else 
people, few or many, would gather to hear. 

He was eager to embark for Georgia, but he 
was detained in England during the whole of 1739 
by circumstances he could not contro]. This also 
was overruled for good. The time was spent in 
evangelistic labours which gave a bias to his 
future life, and a stimulus to the cause of the 
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Gospel wherever he went. His preaching startled 
the nation. Thousands flocked to hear him, and 
tens of thousands made him the subject of their 
criticisms and speculations. 

Through God’s especial mercy the head of the 
young man was not turned by all this sudden 
and unprecedented popularity. He was kept 
humble, faithful, fervent ; the fire kindled on the 
altar of his heart did not languish, but kept 
burning on, its flames rising high and spreading 
widely, imparting life, and warmth, and blessing 
to multitudes. 

One element of Whitefield’s success, and one 
evidence of the purity and sustained humility of 
the man and the divine consecration of his 
energies, was that wherever he went he preached, 
and prayed, and taught, whether the audience 
was small or large. On his voyage to Georgia 
the ship was detained in the Downs, and he 
preached and laboured at Deal in various places, 
as well as on shipboard among the soldiers and 
sailors. In like manner, during their stay at 
Gibraltar, he preached and prayed and conversed 
among the population, civil and military, his 
congregation increasing from scores to hundreds, 
so that, on the evening before their departure, 
he preached to above a thousand of all denomina- 
tions, and went home “full of unspeakable com™* 
fort,” remarking— 

“Tam never better than when Iam on the 
full stretch for God.” 

In America he was not less popular and useful 
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GLOUCESTER, 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


than in England and Wales. But Georgia could 
not hold him, though his heart was bound up in 
his orphan home there, and alike in all the 
colonies of New England, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas, he laboured without stint, and his ministry 
was fruitful in thousands of conversions. Here, 
however, he was opposed, misrepresented, and 
maligned, as was his lot at home. In England 
the fire grew hotter as his success was greater. 

As an instance both of his popularity here, and 
of the bitter hostility of his opponents, it may be 
stated that of the forty-nine publications issued 
concerning him in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-four, only a very few were written in his 
defence, and some of them violently and 
maliciously traduced him. But the more he 
was persecuted, the greater were his zeal and 
success. 

His resolve not in any way to found a new 
denomination gave him greater freedom and more 
open doors for usefulness than a contrary course 
would have permitted. Many of his converts 
became eminent ministers and distinguished 
authors, besides which numbers of ministers were 
quickened to greater zeal and simplicity and 
directness in their preaching, and so influences 
were diffused which bore fruit in a widespread 
evangelical revival, 

The conversion of Henry Tanner, who after- 
wards became a minister of religion, was specially 
remarkable. He was working as a shipwright in 
Plymouth Dockyard, when one day he heard the 
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voice of Whitefield preaching in the open air. He 
set off with half a dozen others, filling their 
pockets with stones to knock the preacher down, 
as they concluded he was mad, His text was 
Acts xvii. 19, 20. Tanner listened with astonish- 
ment, making no use of his stones. He heard 
him again in the evening. The text was Luke 
xxiv. 47. The young shipwright was in such 
agony of soul that he cried out, ‘ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” The next night Whitefield 
preached on Jacob’s ladder, and Tanner found 
peace with God. 

But Whitefield’s successes were not confined to 
tradespeople and the humbler classes ; many of 
the great and noble became changed through his 
preaching. So great was his influence at one time 
among the upper classes, that it was seriously 
proposed by his opponents in the Privy Council 
to adopt some method to stop his preaching. 

To follow Whitefield from county to county, 
and from town to town, would require the space 
of a volume ; and therefore in this short paper 
we have been able only to touch here and there, 
as it were, the fringe of his work. When we 
remember that he preached no less than eighteen 
thousand sermons ; that some of these sermons 
were the means of the conversion of scores of 
persons ; and that his popularity and his labours, 
like his zeal and his success, continued to the 
last, the amount of his usefulness will appear to 
be great indeed. And among other benefits 
accruing from his ministry and illustrious example, 
we must not forget to mention the influence of his 
great humility, his disinterested benevolence, and 
his large-hearted Christian charity. With him 
Christ stood before Church and Christian prin- 
ciples, faith and character before sect, party, or 
official position of any kind. 

On his seventh visit to Georgia, he embarked 
at Gravesend, where he preached his farewell 
sermons, 4th September, 1769. The Friendship, 
in which he sailed, encountering a fearful storm, 
he was detained in the Downs for three weeks. 
Whitefield was prevailed upon to preach during 
his detention at Ramsgate on the 15th and 16th 
of September. These were his last sermons in 
England. 

Arriving in America, with unabated zeal and 
increasing manifestations of the power of the Holy 
Spirit, he went from place to place as aforetime. 
He settled his personal affairs early in the follow- 
ing spring, making his own will, which ended, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly! Even so, 
Lord Jesus! Amen and Amen.” 

He was weary, much afflicted with asthma, and 
in his undiminished labours was like a candle 
burning at both ends, 

In the course of a five-hundred-mile cirenit— 
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which proved his last—he came to a place where 
he dined one day with a number of ministers 
at the manse of his old friend, the Rev. W. 
Tennent. After dinner, Whitefield expressed his 
joy at the thought of soon dying and going to 
heaven, and asked the ministers if his joy was 
shared by them. There was a general assent, 
but Tennent was silent. 

“Brother Tennent,” said Whitefield, “ you are 
the oldest man among us. Do you not rejoice 
that your being called home is so near at 
hand ?” 

“T have no wish about it,” 
bluntly. 

Whitefield pressed his question, and Tennent 
replied— 

“No, sir, it is no pleasure to me at all, and if 
you knew your duty it would be none to you. 
My business is to live as long and as well as I 
can.” 

A third time Whitefield pressed his question, 
adding, “If death were left to your own choice, 
would you not choose to die?” 

“Sir,” said Tennent, ‘ I am God’s servant, and 
have engaged to do His business as long as He 
pleases to continue me therein.” He added a 
pertinent illustration of his remark, and White- 
field was silenced, if not convinced. 

On Saturday, 29th September, 1770, he set 
out for Newburyport, a New England village. 
On the way he was prevailed on to preach at 
Exeter. 

“ Sir,” said a friend to him, “ you are more fit 
to be in bed than to preach.” 

“True,” said Whitefield; and clasping his 
hands and looking up to heaven added, “ Lord 
Jesus, | am weary 7x Thy work, but not of it. If 
I have not yet finished my course, let me go and 
preach for Thee once more in the fields, seal Thy 
truth, and come home and die.” 

He mounted a hogshead and preached for two 
hours to an immense multitude, from the text, 
“Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith.” The minister of Newburyport met him 
at dinner, and they proceeded on their journey. 
Whitefield was so exhausted as to be unable to 
leave the boat without assistance. In the even- 
ing he was a little revived. A crowd assembled 
around the spacious manse, and some entered the 
hall. 

‘“T am tired,” said he, “ and must go to bed.” 

Ascending the staircase, the sight of the people 
moved him, and he stood, candle in hand, and 
spake on until his candle went out in its socket. 
the people gazing up into his face with tearful 
eyes. At six the next morning the spirit of the 
great evangelist had passed away to the presence 
of his Lord and Saviour. 
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Gospel wherever he went. His preaching startled 
the nation. Thousands flocked to hear him, and 
tens of thousands made him the subject of their 
criticisms and speculations. 

Through God’s especial mercy the head of the 
young man was not turned by all this sudden 
and unprecedented popularity. He was kept 
humble, faithful, fervent ; the fire kindled on the 
altar of his heart did not languish, but kept 
burning on, its flames rising high and spreading 
widely, imparting life, and warmth, and blessing 
to multitudes, 

One element of Whitefield’s success, and one 
evidence of the purity and sustained humility of 
the man and the divine consecration of his 
energies, was that wherever he went he preached, 
and prayed, and taught, whether the audience 
was small or large. On his voyage to Georgia 
the ship was detained in the Downs, and he 
preached and laboured at Deal in various places, 
as well as on shipboard among the soldiers and 
sailors. In like manner, during their stay at 
Gibraltar, he preached and prayed and conversed 
among the population, civil and military, his 
congregation increasing from scores to hundreds, 
so that, on the evening before their departure, 
he preached to above a thousand of all denomina- 
tions, and went home “full of unspeakable com- 
fort,” remarking— 

“Tam never better than when I am on the 
full stretch for God.” 

In America he was not less popular and useful 
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than in England and Wales. But Georgia could 
not hold him, though his heart was bound up in 
his orphan home there, and alike in all the 
colonies of New England, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas, he laboured without stint, and his ministry 
was fruitful in thousands of conversions. Here, 
however, he was opposed, misrepresented, and 
maligned, as was his lot at home. In England 
the fire grew hotter as his success was greater. 

As an instance both of his popularity here, and 
of the bitter hostility of his opponents, it may be 
stated that of the forty-nine publications issued 
concerning him in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-four, only a very few were written in his 
defence, and some of them violently and 
maliciously traduced him. But the more he 
was persecuted, the greater were his zeal and 
success. 

His resolve not in any way to found a new 
denomination gave him greater freedom and more 
open doors for usefulness than a contrary course 
would have permitted. Many of his converts 
became eminent ministers and distinguished 
authors, besides which numbers of ministers were 
quickened to greater zeal and simplicity and 
directness in their preaching, and so influences 
were diffused which bore fruit in a widespread 
evangelical revival. 

The conversion of Henry Tanner, who after- 
wards became a minister of religion, was specially 
remarkable. He was working as a shipwright in 
Plymouth Dockyard, when one day he heard the 
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voice of Whitefield preaching in the openair. He 
set off with half a dozen others, filling their 
pockets with stones to knock the preacher down, 
as they concluded he was mad, His text was 
Acts xvii. 19, 20. Tanner listened with astonish- 
ment, making no use of his stones. He heard 
him again in the evening. The text was Luke 
xxiv. 47. The young shipwright was in such 
agony of soul that he cried out, ‘‘ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” The next night Whitefield 
preached on Jacob’s ladder, and Tanner found 
peace with God. 

3ut Whitefield’s successes were not confined to 
tradespeople and the humbler classes ; many of 
the great and noble became changed through his 
preaching. So great was his influence at one time 
among the upper classes, that it was seriously 
proposed by his opponents in the Privy Council 
to adopt some method to stop his preaching. 

To follow Whitefield from county to county, 
and from town to town, would require the space 
of a volume ; and therefore in this short paper 
we have been able only to touch here and there, 
as it were, the fringe of his work. When we 
remember that he preached no less than eighteen 
thousand sermons ; that some of these sermons 
were the means of the conversion of scores of 
persons ; and that his popularity and his labours, 
like his zeal and his success, continued to the 
last, the amount of his usefulness will appear to 
be great indeed. And among other benefits 
accruing from his ministry and illustrious example, 
we must not forget to mention the influence of his 
great humility, his disinterested benevolence, and 
his large-hearted Christian charity. With him 
Christ stood before Church and Christian prin- 
ciples, faith and character before sect, party, or 
official position of any kind. 

On his seventh visit to Georgia, he embarked 
at Gravesend, where he preached his farewell 
sermons, 4th September, 1769. The Friendship, 
in which he sailed, encountering a fearful storm, 
he was detained in the Downs for three weeks. 
Whitefield was prevailed upon to preach during 
his detention at Ramsgate on the 15th and 16th 
of September. These were his last sermons in 
England. 

Arriving in America, with unabated zeal and 
increasing manifestations of the power of the Holy 
Spirit, he went from place to place as aforetime. 
He settled his personal affairs early in the follow- 
ing spring, making his own will, which ended, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly! Even so, 
Lord Jesus! Amen and Amen.” 

He was weary, much afflicted with asthma, and 
in his undiminished labours was like a candle 
burning at both ends. 

In the course of a five-hundred-mile cirenit— 
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which proved his last—he came to a place where 
he dined one day with a number of ministers 
at the manse of his old friend, the Rev. W. 
Tennent. After dinner, Whitefield expressed his 
joy at the thought of soon dying and going to 
heaven, and asked the ministers if his joy was 
shared by them. There was a general assent, 
but Tennent was silent. 

“Brother Tennent,” said Whitefield, “ you are 
the oldest man among us. Do you not rejoice 
that your being called home is so near at 
hand ¢” 

“T have no wish about it,” said Tennent, 
bluntly. 

Whitefield pressed his question, and Tennent 
replied— 

“No, sir, it is no pleasure to me at all, and if 
you knew your duty it would be none to you. 
My business is to live as long and as well as I 
can.” 

A third time Whitefield pressed his question, 
adding, “If death were left to your own choice, 
would you not choose to die?” 

“Sir,” said Tennent, ‘‘ IT am God’s servant, and 
have engaged to do His business as long as He 
pleases to continue me therein.” He added a 
pertinent illustration of his remark, and White- 
field was silenced, if not convinced. 

On Saturday, 29th September, 1770, he set 
out for Newburyport, a New England village. 
On the way he was prevailed on to preach at 
Exeter. 

“Sir,” said a friend to him, “ you are more fit 
to be in bed than to preach.” 

“True,” said Whitefield; and clasping his 
hands and looking up to heaven added, “ Lord 
Jesus, I am weary 7x Thy work, but not of it. If 
I have not yet finished my course, let me go and 
preach for Thee once more in the fields, seal Thy 
truth, and come home and die.” 

He mounted a hogshead and preached for two 
hours to an immense multitude, from the text, 
“Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith.” The minister of Newburyport met him 
at dinner, and they proceeded on their journey. 
Whitefield was so exhausted as to be unable to 
leave the boat without assistance. In the even- 
ing he was a little revived. A crowd assembled 
around the spacious manse, and some entered the 
hall. 

“T am tired,” said he, “ and must go to bed.” 

Ascending the staircase, the sight of the people 
moved him, and he stood, candle in hand, and 
spake on until his candle went out in its socket. 
the people gazing up into his face with tearful 
eyes. At six the next morning the spirit of the 
great evangelist had passed away to the presence 
of his Lord and Saviour. 
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CHRIST’S CLAIM TO OBEDIENCE. 
A SERMON TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV, GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 


VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HIGHBURY, 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


“Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou Me.”—JoHNn xxi. 22, 


ND yet again there are, and 
more perhaps than ever in 
the present day, some who 
demand that the dispute, 
if it be a dispute, between 
science and faith, be settled 
before they will consent 
to accept discipleship with 
Jesus Christ. ‘Show us,” 

they say, “how the scientific discoveries of our 
time can be harmonised with the statements 
of the Bible; and then, but not till then, will 
we think of becoming Christians.” Well, I for 
one—and I daresay a great many of you sym- 
pathise with me—have no‘fear whatever for the 
future of the Bible. The Bible touches pro- 
blems which philosophy cannot solve. It enters 
upon regions which science does not enter, and 
does not—for true science is modest—profess to 
enter. And the Bible alone, like its Divine 
subject, has the words of eternal life. Where 
else do you find an answer to those questions, 
questions not of the intellect, but of the heart, 
which are sure to press upon us, and throng 
round us, at some time or other in our lives, 
clamorously and urgently demanding solution ? 
Besides, we may fairly believe—I trust we all do— 
that that Book of God, which we call “ Nature,” 
will ultimately be found to be in most perfect 
agreement with that other Book of God which we 
call ‘‘ Revelation.” Both have the same Author, 
and He is the Truth itself. But, mark you, both 
volumes are liable to be misread. 

Some years ago people believed that the Bible 
taught that the earth was stationary, and that the 
sun moved round it; that the days of creation, 
instead of being periods, were days of four-and- 
twenty hours; that the deluge of Noah, instead of 
being merely coextensive with the human race, as 
it then existed, was universal, and wrapped the 
earth round till it swung through space—a globe 
of water. But there are few people nowadays 
who believe that these are really statements of 
the Word of God. We regard them as simply 
misinterpretations which our better knowledge has 
corrected, and for the correction of which we ought 
to be thankful. And just in the same way the 
Book of Nature may be misread, and, as a matter 
of fact, is frequently misread. The scientists are 
not agreed amongst themselves on many important 
points. The wave of knowledge rolls on in such 
increasing volume and breadth, submerging as it 





flows the thoughts of men, that the firm theory 
of to-day not unfrequently proves to be the base. 
less fallacy of to-morrow. 

This, from the nature of the case, must be the 
vase. Men are spelling out the grand Book of 
Nature, but have not yet learnt to spell it 
thoroughly. Am I then to wait whilst this pro- 
cess of interpretation is going on, and the approxi- 
mation is taking place? And am I to say that 
I must wait until the correspondence is complete 
before I will accept Jesus Christ as my Saviour, 
my Friend, my Companion, my Helper, my Guide, 
my King? Alas! for me, if I say such a thing, 
Possibly, nay, probably not in my time, nor even 
in your time, my younger brother, will the Book 
of Nature be read quite correctly, and the cor- 
respondence be finally established ; and if so, 
what will become of me, who stand aloof from 
Christ—me, who am called upon not to compare 
theories and to establish ideas, or to stand by while 
others do this, but rather to live a life and to 
prepare myself for a manful, and pure, and useful 
existence here, and for a nobler and higher state 
of occupation and enjoyment when [ go hence, 
and am no more seen ? 

We may not havethe opportunity, or the capacity, 
or the time for deciding difficult questions, but 
surely it is a matter of common sense for you and 
me to reason thus :—“‘ I am not going to trouble 
myself to answer every objection brought against 
the Word of God. Perhaps I cannot do it. At all 
events, I doubt if it is worth my while to try. 
I see this broad fact, and I see the broad fact 
pretty clearly, that here is a book which, whether 
it claims for itself absolute perfection or not, 
cannot but have come from God. No other 
hypothesis will really account for its existence. 
I see too, and I feel, that this book touches 
my heart, my conscience, my life, my present, 
and my future, as no other book does, or can, or 
pretends to do, and I am therefore convinced that 
God speaks to me through it. I brush away, then, 
these difficulties. I look to the personal Christ 
of Whom this book speaks. He commands my 
homage. He enlists my affections. He deserves 
my devotion. He is exactly what I want, and all 
that I want, for the conduct of life. And above 
all the clatter and din, above all the multifarious 
babble and jargon of the day, I hear His voice 
saying, ‘What is that to thee? follow thou Me.’ 
And I follow Him.” 


And now for a few words in conclusion— 
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words I have promised to say, and which I must 
endeavour to say briefly. What is the real cause 
of our reluctance, of our turning to ask questions, 
when bidden attend to the great duty of life— 
Imean the duty of giving ourselves to Christ, 
and following Him? If I must say what I believe 
to be the truth—I hope you will not think me very 
uncharitable—the real cause is dislike of Christ, 
unavowed perhaps, unconscious perhaps, but still 
dislike, dislike which keeps us aloof from Him. 
“ Dislike!” you cry. Yes, dislike ; because He 
makes such tremendous demands upon us. Be- 
cause He is so exacting. Because, if you like it, 
He is so intolerant. Our self-will, our conceit, 
our pride, our strongest appetites, must go down 
before Him, and if He is to be anything to us, 
He must be all in all. I believe this is the 
simple explanation of the matter, at all events, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. And our 
asking for the solution of questions, and the 
satisfaction of doubts, is only an excuse and a 
blind. 

In the next place, what is owr duty? Our duty 
is, when we hear the voice of Christ, as we all 
hear it now through the message of the preacher, 
to obey it, and to follow. He claims us—all of 
us. We are not to question, but to acknowledge 
the claim at once, seeking the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to enable us to do it. We do not think 
well of a subject who debates whether he shall 
or shall not yield allegiance to His sovereign. 
We do not think well of a son who considers it 
an open question whether he ought or ought not 
to honour his parents. We do not think well of 
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a soldier who hesitates to obey the orders of the 
authority whose pay he receives, and whose uniform 
he wears. And why not? Because the matter 
is one of moral obligation, and not merely of 
intellectual opinion. And J cannot easily see 
why we should tolerate in ourselves—as if it were 
some trifling matter—a refusal to accept the 
offers, and to obey the commands, and to receive 
the benefits, and to follow the example of Him, 
the incarnate Son of God, the embodiment of all 
moral excellence and beauty, Who loved us, and 
gave Himself for us. 

Lastly, what is our danger? I fear it is great, 
very great if we delay. I have said something 
on this point already. Permit me to repeat my- 
self ; the subject is so important that I will ven- 
ture on repetition. We are not placed here to 
be everlastingly asking questions, everlastingly 
debating, and considering and inquiring, and 
gathering this man’s opinion and that man’s 
opinion ; we are placed here to live a life—and 
the first step to be taken in carrying out this 
intention is to accept, to obey, to follow Jesus 
Christ. Are we doing this? If we are, well and 
good. We are in the right path. We are moving 
in the right line, even if it be at a tardy pace. 
Are we not doing this? Well, time is passing, 
and by the fixed constitution of the human mind, 
we are growing harder and more indifferent about 
eternal things every day, and God only knows 
what the end may be. The end may be—but God 
of His mercy forbid it to any of us!—the in- 
vineible insensibility of the heart, and then—the 
blackness of the darkness of despair for ever 
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Po seems to mea feature we can very well dis- 
54 pense with, Alice ; if we have one good sitting- 
; room, that is as much as we ought to think 
of for the present.” 

“And when any of our friends come to see us, 
George? It is only a matter of three or four pounds 
in the rent, and quite a different class of house for 
it. We must have one decent room for visitors.” 

They were standing in the bow-windowed unfur- 
nished room of a newly built semi-detached villa, un- 
decided between the merits of this and another house 
alittle farther down the road—at least, Mr. Hope 
was ; Alice had given her vote for this, chiefly on the 
score of a large front room, which she had set her 
heart upon converting into a drawing-room, and the 
discussion developed the first shadow of difference 
there had been throughout their brief courtship. 

Naturally, the prospective bridegroom wished to 
meet his lady-love’s views as far as_ practicable, 
though, in this instance, with considerable misgiv- 
ings as to the judiciousness of the proceeding, There 
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was some further argument for and against, then it 
ended as she desired, and in the largest, most cheerful 
room in the house being dedicated as a shrine for 
visitors, while the lawful owners contented them- 
selves with the narrow room behind, and the view of 
the back yard. 

Nevertheless, when a few weeks later they proudly 
took possession of their little domicile, though the 
said drawing-room had made a woful raid upon the 
savings that had been set apart for the household 
goods, Mr. Hope forgot his misgivings, as he watched 
his wife’s delight in the pretty things she had chosen 
for the glorification thereof. 

“T think it looks lovely, George !” she ejaculated. 
“The carpet will last us for years. There is nothing 
in it to soil, like those pink-and-white affairs we used 
to go in for in the dark ages. And I must say,” she 
added, reflectively, ““ wedding presents are a wonder- 
Look at those card- 
trays and vases! They would have cost us a good 
deal to buy, but the room would be nothing without 
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them. I was so afraid that no one would give us 
handsome ornaments for the mantelpiece.” 

“You mercenary person!” laughed her husband 3 
“that is one of the customs of the dark ages you 
approve of, I suppose; but, vases notwithstanding, the 
room has contrived to cost a good deal; look at our 
poor sitting-room—it has been a case of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” 

The sitting-room truly did present a rather rueful 
aspect. Slippery horsehair c airs in place of the sub- 
stantial leather Mr. Hope hau intended to get, and a 
couch that by no means promised to be one of ease 
to its owners, and kept that promise faithfully, scanty 
curtains, and a general baldness of effect. It was a 
decided contrast to the elegant apartment next door, 
and Mrs. Hope’s face subdued a little as she looked 
round, 

“ Never mind, George,” she said, after that first 
little pause, “it will look very different when the fire 
burns up; a room that has never been lived in can’t 
be expected to look very homely. Even Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

3ut it took a good many days to bring up that 
narrow strip of a room to the pitch of homeliness ; 
the house was newly built too, and neither door nor 
window seemed to shut out the searching draughts 
that pervaded the chief portion of it. Even Alice 
herself wished devoutly at times that there was 
some more inspiriting prospect than that monotonous 
back yard visible from the window. She exhausted 
that very thoroughly in the long afternoons when she 
sat over her sewing, waiting for six o'clock and 
George, Visitors had not arrived in the ratio she 
expected, and of course the drawing-room was ton 
sacred to sit in without them. 

“ George, we really must give a little party,” she 
announced one evening, over her crewel work, a 
gorgeous esthetic design for the room. 

Mr. Hope looked over the top of his paper in 
alarm, “ What on earth do we want with parties ?” 
he demanded. 

“ T said a ‘ little’ one,” returned Mrs. Hope, dotting 
out the course of a stalky daffodil with her needle 
point ; “people always give one after they are mar- 
ried, and I want some one to come and see ony pretty 


? 


room.” 

“ Alice, as far as Iam concerned, I think those 
parties are great nonsense, Ask a friend or two in 
for a quiet evening and welcome, but a crowd of them, 
and the upset and expense, in a house of this size is 
ridiculous. We can’t afford it.” 

“George, I’m not suggesting a large affair,” Alice 
protested, indignantly ; “ it is far less trouble to ask— 
say, ten people at once, than two five different times, 
It does not follow because we are married that we 
are never to have any more pleasure, I hope?” 

Mrs. Hope had been one of a large, rather easy- 
going family, to whom parties, small and large, had 
been regular institutions. She was feeling it a little 
hard that now, when she had a house and a drawing- 
room of her very own, there should be any obstacles 





thrown in the way of exhibiting them to her old 
acquaintances. Mr. Hope scarcely grasped this view 
of the case. The attainment of the house and wife 
represented for him a good many years of hard work, 
and to keep free from debt and difficulty would mean 
close economy and good management for both of 
them ; ideas he was beginning to fear his pretty wife, 
with all her good qualities, knew very little about, 

He was a kindly disposed man, perhaps too much 
so for his own peace of mind, and the question of the 
party ended like the question of the drawing-room, 

It came off the week after. When he came home 
on the eventful Wednesday, Alice was standing beside 
the fire in the brilliantly lighted drawing-room, and in 
her shining silk gown looked quite in keeping with 
the room. 

“Do be quick and dress, George!” she cried. “I 
expect them every minute. There is a cup of tea for 
you on the kitchen table ; you won’t mind it there 
for once ?—the supper is all laid out in the back 
room.” 

He would have preferred it somewhere else, 
certainly, but what was the master of the house in 
comparison with the visitors? So he drank it, 
standing, took a glance at the glories of the supper 
table en passant, and obediently went up to dress. 

Alice, at all events, looked quite happy that night, 
She did the honours in a pretty, matronly fashion, 
pleasant to behold, flitting from one guest to another 
with bright words and smiles, that banished every 
feeling but one of pride out of her husband's mind, 

Still, there is a cross in every lot, and there was 
one serious drawback to her satisfaction ; it came 
when they filed into the back room for supper. The 
table was bright with flowers, and every device the 
ingenuity of its young mistress had been able to 
bring to bear upon it, but nothing could disguise its 
utter inadequateness to the demand upon its re- 
sources. 

Eighteen people may not constitute an extra- 
vagantly large party, but if they have to be packed 
into the area originally designed for six, some of 
them must suffer in the matter of comfort. A flush 
of annoyance crept over Alice’s face as the supper 
progressed ; she was conscious, for the first time, of 
a resentful feeling against her husband, that he had 
not been able to afford her better surroundings, A 
drawing-room was not everything; she wanted more 
silver, brighter glass, half a score of things she had 
not discovered hitherto, and, above all, more space. 

The guests took their departure soon after ; it was 
some distance from town, and perhaps they felt the 
decrease of brightness in the atmosphere. By twelve 
the host and hostess were left by themselves. 

“Well!” remarked Mr. Hope, as he came back 
after closing the door behind the last of them. 

“ Well,” responded Mrs. Hope, “I am sure every- 
thing went beautifully till supper time—that was 
horrid. I do wish we could have afforded to have 
that room like other people’s, George.” 

“So we could, if this had not swallowed up so much; 
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went on its quiet, rather monotonous way. Alice 
could not quite tell where the want came in, but 
married life was not exactly what she had hoped it 
would be. George was altered, for one thing—dull 








“Mr. Hope was thoughtfully regarding the prospect."—p. 754. 


tate-—till we can give it in something like comfort,” 
she returned, shortly, beginning to put chairs and 
books back into their accustomed places, while Mr. 
Hope retired to the despised back room to read his 
paper in grim solitude amongst the débris of the 
supper dishes, 

Mrs, Hope kept her word; there were no more 
suggestions of parties. The winter wore away, spring 
lossomed into summer, and the little household 
972 


and gloomy ; there was none of the merry talk that 
used to light up their brief courting days. Then he 
was rather close about money. She had just what 
was necessary to pay her weekly bills, but no margin 
for adding the Jittle etceteras to her store and china 
closets she wanted so urgently, and he seemed so 
annoyed when she suggested a larger allowance, that 
she had given up hinting at such a thing. 

Altogether Mrs, Hope debated sometimes whether, 
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on the whole, she had not been happier among her 
sisters at home. Only debated ; for she loved her 
husband with her whole heart, and wonld not have 
gone back for ten times the luxury. 

One evening at the end of July, heavy and stifling, 
she sauntered down the road to meet her husband. 
He looked tired and worn, and she slipped her hand 
under his arm when he came up beside her. 

“T thought I would come down and meet you for 
once. Has it been very hot in town ?” 

“Tt has—hardly bearable.” 

Mrs. Hope had learnt some things since her mar- 
riage. She teased her husband with no more ques- 
tions till he had reached home and refreshed his inner 
man. Then he stretched himself upon the uneasy 
sofa, and she drew up her chair. 

“George, you look as if you needed a holiday ; 
isn’t it time you got one? We need not go very 
far away,” she went on. “I am sure the sea air 
would make you look quite different.” 

“It’s no use talking about it, Alice; I can’t 
afford it even for a day. It’s impossible to make 
ends meet as it is.” 

“T—I don’t understand. 
George ?” 

‘““A few pounds—not a great deal. But if we 
can’t pay our way the first year, it’s tolerably certain 
we shall not the second, and I’ve cut down every 
sixpence. Fora month past I have dined off buns 
or bread and cheese in town.” 

“Oh, George !” 

“T thought [ should have got a rise of salary this 
autumn, and counted upon it to put me straight ; 
but trade’s dull, and there is no chance of it now. 
The rent and taxes here are heavy, and the furnish- 
ing swallowed up more than I allowed for.” 

Alice sat very still in the fading twilight. Her 
husband had turned his face to the wall again ; he 
looked as if he were asleep ; and she thought it out, 
undisturbed. 

After her husband had gone away to business the 
next morning, Mrs. Hope put on her bonnet and 
briskly started off to make a call upon an acquaint- 
ance, who lived a few doors further up. She did not 
stay very long, and from thence she went to town, 
only reaching home again an hour before her hus- 
band. 

“T’ve something to tell you, George,” she began, 
after tea. “I went in to see Mrs. Browning, this 
morning. She is going to live in Birmingham, and 
you know she lets part of her house to two brothers. 
They pay very well, and if you don’t mind, we will 
let them have our drawing-room and one of the bed- 
rooms, just for a little while, till the firm raise your 
salary. She is sure they would be quite willing to 


Are we in debt, 


come.” 

George flushed hotly. Not many men do take 
kindly to the first idea of admitting strangers to their 
home. 

“T should not like it for you, at all,” he said, “I 
did not marry you to open a lodging-house.” 








“But I should like it, George. I helped to get 
you into this plight; it is only fair I should do what 
I can to help you out of it. We can’t be happy, 
dear, while you are worried about every sixpence, 
Even if we liked it less, I think we ought to do it 
since we have the chance.” 

And so the pretty room, that had been the one 
glory of the establishment, was handed over to the 
occupancy of strangers. It meant a good deal of 
extra work for Mrs. Hope—that troubled her very 
little, it was better than the interminable sewing in 
the back room; but it gave her a pang to see her 
lodgers calmly appropriate her dainty embroideries, 
and rearrange her little knick-knacks, 

It likewise meant no small amount of contrivance 
lest George should feel himself interfered with by 
their presence ; but if Mrs. Hope had set out with 
rather more than the average amount of ignorance, 
there was also rather more than the average amount 
of what her husband called “ pluck ” under it, and she 
put her shoulder to the wheel bravely, and carried the 
matter through with a cheerful face. 

After a few months, even the much maligned back- 
room began to revive with the improved condition of 
the proprietors. The couch and side-board must re- 
main, possibly for years, as monuments of their 
original blunder, but a pair of basket chairs and 
warm curtains took off the edge of the discomfort, 
and concerning the prospect, as Alice laughingly re- 
marked one evening, there was one decided advantage 
about it—“All you see from it is our own property, 
and many a landed proprietor cannot say so much; 
even a back yard looks different when it is your 
very own.” 

Mr. Hope was thoughtfully regarding the said pro- 
spect at the time; he turned round presently. “Alice, 
I heard to-day that I am to get the rise next month, 
so after that you will be able to have your drawing- 
room for yourself again. I am truly sorry you kave 
had to do without it, dear.” 

“But I am not,” she answered, blithely. “It 
never was one bit of good to us till then I would 
never have wanted one if I had known as nich as | 
do now. You spoilt your sitting-room for the sake 
of it, George, and I should like to keep our lodgers 
till we can make it nice and comfortable too; then I 
shall not feel quite so strongly that you were offered 
up a sacrifice when we took this house.” 

“T never felt that,” he answered, rather gravely ; 
“but I did blame myself for not making you clearly 
understand, at the outset, what we could or could not 
afford! That is a matter about which there ought to 
be no room for misunderstanding ; and yet I was 
thinking just now that, but for that room, I might 
never have found out what a brave little helpmeet 
my wife could be. If we never got the use of it again, 
Alice, it will not have existed in vain.” 

“No,” agreed Mrs. Hope, meditatively. “There is a 
use for most things in this world, they say, and I am 
rather glad that even my unlucky drawing-room has 
not been altogether without its mission in the house.” 

SARAH PITT, 
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THE STORY OF THE 


LONDON 





CITY MISSION, 


A ROMANCE.—SECOND PAPER. 


BY C. M. SAWELL, CITY 


sketch the progress of the 
London City Mission in the 
gradual development of its 
work, in order that it might 
enclose every kind of fish 
in this great sea of human life 
in its Gospel net, would require 
more space than is placed at 
our disposal. Born as it was 
“amid indifference, its infant 
growth dwarfed and hindered 
by the opposition of the leaders 
cf all sections of the Church,” 
it is the truest romance of all the 

many romances effected in Church 
history by the “sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God,” and by that faith which has 
“subdued kingdoms and wrought righteousness,” 
that we are now told that, annually, in addition to 
the quarter of a million of families brought under 
the regular domiciliary visitation and instruction 
of the Mission, upwards of half a million working 
men are also spoken with on the great saving truths 
of religion by the Society's missionaries in work- 
shops and factories. With such a restraining and 
regenerative influence ever at work, alike among 
our dangerous—for the record of the labours of 
its late missionary, T. Lupton Jackson, among 
thieves is a romance in itself—and industrial 
classes, it ceases to surprise us that on the official 
authority (1882) of the Director of Criminal 
Investigation we are informed that the metropolis 
of London, with a territory of nearly 700 square 
miles in extent, covered by more than 700,000 
separate houses, and inhabited by a population of 
barely less than 5,000,000, is THE SAFEST CAPITAL 
FOR LIFE AND PROPERTY IN THE WORLD. 

As samples of the Society’s work among the 
different classes of our London population, which, 
as that great and practical and now venerable 
philanthropist, the Earl of Shaftesbury, often 
says, want as much distinct and separate study 
“as birds, beasts, and fishes,” we give the follow- 
ing :—“ Last year,” wrote the first missionary to 
the cabmen, “ I walked 3,000 miles on the London 
pavement, paid 13,000 visits, 300 of which were 
to sick and dying cabmen.” “TI have forty- 
four cab-ranks,” writes another, “and I am kept 
walking, standing, and teaching for ten and 
twelve hours daily.” Think of this, ye professed 
disciples of Him Who “ came to seek out and save 
the lost,” and who discharge and forget all your 
obligations by subscribing a guinea a year for 
others to do your work of self-sacrifice in the 
slums of London. Remember the words of David 






DISTRICT SECRETARY OF THE MISSION, 


Nasmith, “We want for London about 490 
watchmen, and nearly £30,000 of the Lord’s pro- 
perty im YOUR HANDS.” 

But one more illustration of the “many-handed” 
character of the Mission’s operations, and we have 
done. Its most formidable foe in every district 
was, and still is, “the public-house ”—the licensed 
victualling-house, where victuals are not sold, but 
only that which too often poisons the blood and 
maddens the brain. To attack these citadels of 
evil was not, at the outset, part of the spiritual 
campaign of the founders of the Society, or any 
of its agents. An éffort to carry the message of 
“temperance, righteousness, and judgment 
come” to the frequenters of these centres and 
“rallying places,” certainly for all the “ drunk- 
ards” and whoever else may frequent them, ap- 
peared too hopeless to the first pioneers of 
London’s vast Mission-field. But the necessary 
courage at last came to “The Man with the 
Book.” 

To have persevered amid such early discourage- 
ments until, at the present time, the Society has 
seventeen Missionaries almost wholly devoted to 
this special visitation of public-houses and beer- 
shops, reflects the highest honour on the moral 
courage and Christian tact and patience of its Mis- 
sionaries. Truly, a grander field for mission work 
than the public-house could not exist. That 
this scattering broadcast the Divine salt of Chris- 
tianity saves society from utter corruption, and as 
Lord Shaftesbury puts it, prevents London from 
becoming a city of devils, even though the City 
Mission has not yet succeeded in making it a city of 
angels, must be manifest to every Christian mind. 
One incident connected with this department of 
the Mission’s work must suffice. ‘ Why, them 
missionary fellows,” said a man in a public-house, 
‘walk bang into the beer-shops now; and one’s 
been in here, taking his religion and his tracts 
with him, and he has so worked on the landlord’s 
mind that he has quite turned it. He won't 
serve you now if you’re only a bit tight ; and if 
you let slip a word he says, ‘Now, then, that 
won’t do in this house.’”—‘ Well, he wasn’t 
always so,” said another; “he used to be as good 
a chap as any, and could swear a bit ; I’ve heard 
him.”—“Ah!” said a third, “‘ he’s not fit to be a 
publican now.”—“ Forty years,” said a man on 
another occasion, “I have been in and out of 
these cribs, and never heard a spouter before. 
What next, I wonder, after this!” Surely the 
men who do this brave work are worthy not only 
of Christian sympathy and support, but even of 
the Victoria Cross. They seek “to rescue the 
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perishing” from the reeking orgies of a low 
London tap-room, They sow in tears; they will 
one day reap with joy. 

The labours of the missionaries among railway- 
men, omnibus-men, tramcar-men, the police, our 
soldiers and sailors, canal-boatmen, drovers, the 
employés of the Post Office and of the theatres, 
the fire brigade-men, over 100,000 foreigners, 
etc., cannot be here told. 

In conclusion, London, since David Nasmith’s 
days, has grown from a population of some- 
thing less than 2,000,000 of people to some- 
thing more than 5,000,000. For 400 watch- 
men, therefore, we must read 800, and for 
£30,000, when missionaries were paid the gener- 
ous sum of £1 per week, now that they are 
somewhat better remunerated, yet only by an 
average artisan’s wage of 30s. to 40s. per week, 
we must read £100,000. Is this too much for 
the Christians of all Great Britain to contribute 
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to stave off the Communism, and Nihilism, and 
similar destructive movements which threaten to 
overwhelm alike our commercial and_ political 
prosperity? It may be seen too late that the 
salvation of London is the salvation, socially and 
religiously, of every hamlet, village, and town in 
the United Kingdom. All the railways and all the 
steamboats are placed under tribute to bring up 
London’s supply of food from the country, while 
the country gets in return from London its supply 
of silver and gold. Who, therefore, we may 
fairly ask, is not interested in the social and 
religious welfare of this great emporium of trade 
and commerce? We call upon all, therefore, in 
“Great,” or even “Greater Britain,” to support 
a society doing so much common work for our 
common Lord and Master, and thus practi- 
cally to respond in this YEAR oF JUBILEE of 
the Mission to “The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London.” 





BISHOP LATIMER. 


THE FAITH. 


XIL—BISHOPS RIDLEY AND LATIMER (d. October 16, 1555). 


VK ICLIFFE, Erasmus, Tyndale—these had 
t Nf brought 
-¢) The Word of God to English soil to stir 
The consciences of men full prone to err; 
And then a host of earnest teachers sought 
To bring the Gospel home to the untaught. 
Of such as these were Ridley, Latimer— 
Each one a brave, true-hearted messenger, 





Serving his God, and therefore fearing naught, 


And when God called them, and the fierce flames ran 
To meet the martyrs, Latimer could say, 
In joyous tone that knew no shade of doubt: 
“ Be of good comfort, Ridley, play the man ; 
For such a candle shall we light to-day 
As by God’s grace shall never be put out !” 
GEORGE WEATHERLY, 
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SCRIPTURE 
BY THE REV, 
LESSONS ON 


No. 39. JEREMIAH, 


Scripture to be read—Jeremiah ¢. 


==NTRODUC. 
=| TION. This 
month’s lessons 
end the types. 
Two lessons on 
types of Christ 
—one on Jeru- 








salem as_ type 
of heaven, and 
one Ezckiel’s 
vision of the 
bones—type of 
work of Holy 
Spirit. To-day 
a personal type 
Jeremiah in 
life and suffer- 
ings type of 
Christ on earth. 

I, JEREMIAH’S 
PROPHECIES. 
(Read 1—10.) 
Notice (a) His call. To what class did he belong ? 
Priests not only offered sacrifices, but declared God’s 
will. Who called him? Perhaps ashe was ministering 
before the Lord—perhaps in vision of night as Samuel. 
(1 Sam. iii. 4.) Is told his errand, God has sanctified, 
ae., set him apart. Where is he to go? Just where he 
is sent. What is he to speak ? Not his own words— 
goes forth as prophet of the Lord. What answer does 
he make ? Is humble and diffident of himself—makes 
similar excuses to Moses. (Ex. iv. 10.) How is he to 
be helped ? Therefore he need fear nothing-—God will 
be with him. (4) His mission. Is to pull down and 
build, .¢.,speak warning and encouragement. Was to 
rebuke, (See ii. 12,13.) His chiding the people for for- 
saking God and going after other gods. Was to plead. 
(See iii, 12, 13.) 
if they repent. Was to warn. (See xxi. S—10.) Fore- 
tellsdestruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. Weeps 
over it (ix. 1). In all these ways was a remarkable 
type of Christ. Remind of what He says as to His 
coming. Was sent by God to save the world. (John 
iii. 16, 17.) Came not to do His own will-—so in all 
His prophecies was like Jeremiah. He rebuked the 
(Matt. iii. 7.) He 
pleaded with men to repent, inviting all to come to 
Him. (Matt. xi. 28.) He too foretold destruction of 
Jerusalem, and wept over its coming ruin. (Luke xiv. 
34; xix. 41.) Remind of His other prophecies. His 
denial by St. Peter—His death and resurrection, ete. 

Il. JEREMIAH’s SUFFERINGS. Often called the 
sorrowful prophet. what of himself in 





God’s loving message to the people 


Pharisees for their hypocrisy. 


See says 
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LESSONS FOR 


AND HOME. 


J. WYCLIFFE GEDGE, M.A,, DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR WINCHESTER, 


SCHOOL 


THE TYPES. 

Lamentations i, 12; iii. 1. Was opposed by the 
prophets and rulers of his day. (Jer. v. 30,31.) Was 
found worthy of death (xxvi. 11). Was imprisoned 
by his countrymen (xx. 1, 2). 

So Christ was the Man of Sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. (Isa. lili. 4.) Was opposed by Pharisees 
and Sadducees. (Matt. xxii. 15—34.) Was 
demned to death (Matt. xxvi. 66), and did die, the 
just for the unjust—was imprisoned by the Jews— 
lived a sad life and died a sad death. 

Both Jeremiah and Christ set example of boldness 
in rebuking sin, patience in bearing undeserved suf- 
fering, zeal in doing God’s work. 

LEsson. Christ was bruised for our iniquities. 


con- 


No. 40. 
Scripture to be read—Ps. xxiii. ; Ps. c. 


THE GoopD SHEPHERD. 


INTRODUCTION. Re- 
mind of Abraham their forefather, rich in flocks and 
herds—Jacob gaining a flock as wages from his 
father-in-law and uncle Laban — Moses feeding 
Jethro’s flock at Midian—David with his sheep in 
fields of Bethlehem. 

I. THE SHEPHERD. (Read Ps. xxiii.) What are 
a shepherd’s duties? Zo feed. So David speaks of 
green pastures well supplied with still waters. To 
guide. So Moses led his flock for shelter to slopes of 
Mount Horeb. (Ex. iii. 1.) In East shepherds walk 
before—lead the flocks—knowing and calling each 
one by name. (John x. 4.) Zo protect—as David 
did from lion and bear—(1 Sam. xvii. 34)—as shep- 
herds kept watch at night at Bethlehem. (Luke ii. 


Israelites nation of shepherds, 


8.) Christ well known under figure of Good Shep- 
herd—as such never deserts flock. With them 





always by His Spirit. He feeds His flock (Ps. xl. 
11) by giving them all things needful for their souls 
—heaven’s food. (See John vi. 54.) He guides His 
people—going before them—setting an example for 
them to follow. He protects from enemies. Remind 
of St. Paul on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 24); 
of protection to disciples in the storm, ete. Still the 
same to His people. Those who fear Him want 
nothing. 

II. THE SHEEP. (Read Ps. ¢.) This Psalm 
describes God’s people—what they are, and what 
they are todo. They are His sheep. As such they 
know the shepherd. He has cared for them—led 
them, fed them—they care not for a stranger—they 
hear His voice and recognise it—they trust Him and 
are safe. But sometimes the sheep stray—attracted 
by other pastures, seek better places. Are they 
No—they are sought for till found—then 
brought home rejoicing. (Luke xv. 4—6.) 

So Christ’s people stray often from His ways—go 


deserted ? 
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after other pleasures. But He in His love seeks 
them—as He did Peter with a look, after his sin 
‘Luke xxii. 61); as He did Saul with His voice 
(Acts ix. 5); as He does all by His Spirit. 

On earth the bad and good of the flock mixed 
together—but at end of the world a great separation. 
The true sheep safe for ever in Christ’s fold. 

At present the sheep few in number—scattered 
over the earth. At last day will be great multitude 
whom none can number. (Rev. vii. 9.) 

Would we be amongst them? Must belong to 
Christ now, or shall not then. Must love to enter 
into His gates—to praise Him—serve Him—then 
will be safe for ever. 

Lesson. The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want, 


No. 41, JERUSALEM. 
Chapter to be read—Ps, alviii. and Rev. xxi. (parts). 
INTRODUCTION. Jerusalem first mentioned in Gen, 
xiv. 18, where its king and priest, Melchizedek, met 
Abraham and held a solemn feast. When Israelites 
gained Canaan, became the chief city. Always much 
beloved by the Jews—centre of all government, 
worship, ete., connected with whole of their nation’s 
history. When returned from captivity in Babylon 
their first thought to rebuild this city. Christ fore- 
told its destruction (Luke xix. 43), which happened 
forty years after the Ascension. Jews still hold in 
deepest veneration, and pray for its restoration. 

I. THE City. (Read Ps. xlviii. 1, 2, 12—14.) 
Notice (a) Its position—founded on rocky hill— 
beautiful situation—visible from all sides as pilgrims 
approached—strong in natural defences—strongly 
fortified with towers and bulwarks as defence against 
enemies. (4) Jts wse—was the one special place 
chosen by God for the Jews’ most solemn worship. 
There the Ark was brought by King David—the 
Temple built by Solomon. There the three great 
yearly feasts were held—Passover, Pentecost, Taber- 
nacles. (Deut. xvi. 2; Luke ii. 41.) 

Christ told Apostles to commence their missionary 
work at Jerusalem. (Luke xxiv. 47.) Fulfilled by 
Holy Spirit coming upon Apostles there (Acts ii. 2), 
and their being able to speak to the various peoples 
assembled there. (e) Ztés glory. Christ walked and 
talked in its streets—there healed, and worked 
miracles—died, rose, and ascended. 

Il. THE TYPE. (Read Rev. xxi. 1—7.) The city 
called a bride—meaning the inhabitants of the city 
—typical of the Church or people of Christ. He chose 
them to be His, as He did Jerusalem—He loved them 
with an everlasting love—they are founded on Him, 
the Rock of Ages. From them the Gospel is to go 
out into all the world, Christ is with them for ever 
—they are His people (verse 3), cared for—restored ; 
all former sorrows passed—all things become new. 

Jerusalem also type of heaven. (Read 22—27.) 
al holy city—all that defiles must be cast out, as the 
pious kings cast out idolatry. A city of worship— 








glory, honour, and worship always given there to 
Christ, its King. 

Have we a right to that city? Our names must be 
written in the Lamb’s book of life. 

Lesson. The tabernacle of God is with men. 


No, 42, THE Dry BOoNEs. 

Chapter to be read—Ezekiel xxavii. 1—14, 
INTRODUCTION. Our last lesson on the types. Have 
had types of Christ’s person and office; of Christ’s 
Church ; of heaven; not had one on Holy Spirit, 
This appropriate ending to course. 

I. THE Bones DEAD. (Read 1- 4.) Ezekiel 
lived at end of history of Kingdom of Judah—was ’ 
amongst captives carried to Babylon (i. 1). Was 
one of the priests—therefore accustomed to teach 
the people. Received revelations from God as to 
their present and future position. Now sees a valley, 
like Hinnom, outside Jerusalem, where refuse was 
cast, full of dead and dry bones. This represents 
position of Jews at that time. Had wilfully forsaken 
God. Subject to a foreign king—could see no way 
of escape from his power—a picture also of all men 
in state as sinners—described as dead in trespasses, 
(Eph. ii. 1.) 

II. THE Bones ALIVE. (Read 5—10.)  God’s 
voice speaks. What will He do? What will He 
send? The wind often used to denote God’s work. 
Thus the Spirit of God moved on the waters at 
creation, when all the host was made by the breath 
of His mouth. So now God’s wind blows. Picture 
the scene—the bones beginning to shake—they 
stand up—become joined in their right plazes— 
sinews and flesh formed—skin covers the bones— 
breath of life comes into them as at the creation 
(Gen. ii. 7), and there is a living host of men. What 
is the means by which done? God’s Word—God'’s 
Spirit. Type evident. God’s Holy Spirit alone gives 
life to the soul. What did Christ say to Nicodemus? 
(John iii. 5.) How is the Spirit like wind? (a) Jt 
is invisible. See its effects—not itself. Can see 
wind stir trees—raise waves of sea, itself unseen. 
So can see heart stirred to repentance and faith by 
unseen gift of Spirit. (6) It is powerful. Trees 
sometimes torn up by roots in hurricane. So on day 
of Pentecost. Three thousand turned to God. 
(Acts ii. 41.) (e) It is God's gift. No one can raise 
himself. Christ raised dead Lazarus and others— 
God opened heart of gaoler at Philippi. (Acts xvi. 30.) 
God's Spirit alone can make our souls live. 

Ill. THe ResuttT. (Read 11—14.) A living 
army. Refers first to the new life of the Jews— 
returning to their own land—becoming once more a 
nation. Type also of great resurrection, when all the 
dead shall come forth and stand before God. Where 
shall we be at that day? Are we dead du sin or 
dead to sin? Pray that God’s Spirit may give us life 
now, that we may have life hereafter. 

Lesson. Eacept a man be born aguin, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God. 
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F Haggai we know nothing more 
than he tells us himself, and which 
is confirmed by Ezra—that he 
commenced his prophesying in the 
second year of the reign of Darius, 
that he was the means of causing 
the work of rebuilding the Temple 
to be resumed, and that, conjointly 
with Zechariah, who commenced 
his ministry two months later, he 
encouraged the people to continue 
and complete the great undertaking. 

In this book we have probably a reproduction, 
in an abbreviated form, of those great truths 
which he was continually presenting to the people 
in his spoken addresses. He begins by condemn- 
ing the selfish indifference of the people, and by 
reminding them that the material evils from 
which they were suffering, and of which they 
were complaining, were punishments inflicted on 
them because of their neglect of the work to 
which they had been called. Moved by this ad- 
monition, they seem at once to have resumed the 
great work of rebuilding the Temple, and in the 
remaining part of this book we see the prophet 
encouraging them to persevere in this great enter- 
prise, in the face of all scorn and opposition. 

At the close of the seventy years of captivity 
in Babylon, Cyrus gave permission to the Jews 
to return to their own land ; and, availing them- 
solves of this permission, large numbers, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel, prince of Judah, 
and Joshua, the high priest, did return. For a 
while everything went on prosperously, the altar 
of burnt-offering was restored, sacrificial worship 
was re-established, and the foundations of the 
second Temple were laid. At this time a formid- 
able and unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
A party of Samaritans, moved by envy and 
jealousy, did all they could to hinder the work, 
and by means of their unscrupulous misrepresen- 
tations in the Court of Persia, secured the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Cyrus—and so the whole 
work stood still, not only during the remaining 
years of the reign of Cyrus, but until the second 
year of the reign of Darius, when another edict 
was published, giving the Jews permission to re- 
engage in the work. 

But in the meantime, the Jews themselves have 
become disheartened and indifferent, their zeal 
for rebuilding the House of the Lord has cooled 
down, they are living themselves in ceiled houses, 
and it is no longer a trouble or a reproach to 
them that the House of the Lord is lying waste ; 
and they have so distinct a recollection of the 
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silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.".—HaGe@al ii. 8. 


difficulties and hindrances previously encountered, 
that they try and persuade themselves that, 
though the prohibition of the Persian court has 
been withdrawn, the time has not yet come for 
them to engage again in this great and confessedly 
arduous work. 

It is with this moral difficulty that Haggai has 
to deal; his work is to stimulate the flagging 
zeal of the people, and induce them in hopeful 
confidence to set their hands afresh to the enter- 
prise from which they have been obliged for so 
long a time to withdraw. With this purpose in 
view he reminds them that it is the will of God 
that the Temple shall be rebuilt, and rebuilt by 
them. The Lord might have raised up another 
David to accumulate materials, and another 
Solomon to employ them, had He so pleased, but 
in rearing the second Temple He adopts another 
method, and summons to the work these recently 
liberated captives. We need not wonder that 
they shrank from engaging in this great under- 
taking, or that they needed the stimulus so effec- 
tually supplied by the joint-ministrations of 
Haggai and Zechariah. 

The prophet is here dealing with one special 
form of discouragement from which these people 
were suffering. In engaging in this work of re- 
building the Temple, having regard to their very 
limited powers and resources, they were dis- 
heartened because they were sure that with all 
their efforts they could not erect a building which 
for stateliness and beauty, material magnificence, 
and richness of adornment, could compare with 
the former Temple, of which they had heard from 
their fathers, and which, perhaps, a few of the 
very oldest among them still remembered. The 
prophet reminds them that if they have not a 
great accumulation of earthly treasure to devote 
to.this work, it is only because the Lord has de- 
termined to employ a feeble instrumentality for 
the accomplishment of his purpose, that all the 
glory of the performance may be given unto Him. 
They pleaded their poverty, that the silver and 
the gold, in no considerabie quantity, was possessed 
by them, that their resources were evidently in- 
This 
plea the prophet meets by the statement of an 
unquestionable fact—that the silver and the gold 
belong unto the Lord. It was the excuse of these 
people that they had but little; the reply of the 
prophet is, that the Lord Whom they served was 
possessed of all things. “The silver is Mine, and 
the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Now this unquestionable fact which is here so 
broadly stated, that the silver and the gold belong 


adequate to the requirements of the case. 
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unto the Lord, is brought under the notice of 
these returned captives in such a way as to 
present an encouragement, suggest a caution, and 
enforce a claim. 

This Divine declaration was evidently intended 
to minister to these Jews a much-needed en- 
couragement. In engaging in this great work of 
rebuilding the Temple, to which they were called 
of God, their resources must have appeared small 
and insignificant compared with the accumulated 
treasures of David and Solomon, who laid the 
whole world under tribute for the purpose of 
erecting the first Temple. When placed side by 
side with these vast and costly accumulations, 
their possessions must have seemed small indeed. 
But what then? The Lord Whom they served had 
the silver and the gold—all the treasures of the 
universe were at His disposal. He could lay 
under tribute the riches of the Gentiles, and He 
would order things in such a way, that, however 
inferior it might be in material construction and 
decoration, the glory of the second Temple should 
ultimately excel that of the first. ‘“ Be not then 
discouraged by your lack of means. — Shrink not 
from this work to which I call you because your 
resources seem inadequate; for the silver is 
Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

This statement was addressed to these Jews in 
such a way that it bore upon them with all the force 
of «a caution. These people had not much worldly 
treasure, but they had some, and in their employ- 
ment of it they were ignoring the fact which is 
here so broadly stated—that the silver and the gold 
belong unto the Lord. They were losing sight 
of the fact of their stewardship ; they were deal- 
ing with their possessions as though they held 
them irresponsibly and in their own right. They 
were spending their money upon themselves, upon 
their own ceiled houses, upon the conveniences 
and luxuries of life, with a view to their own 
comfort and gratification, and with what miserable 
result we are told by the prophet in the first chapter 
of thisbook. Tothese people who were thus tempted 
to neglect and ignore the duties and obligations 
of stewardship, the Lord said—and the words 
have all the force of a caution—“ The silver is 
Mine, and the gold is Mine.” 

This statement of fact, that the silver and gold 
belong unto the Lord, is to be regarded as urging 
and enforcing a claim. The encouragement is 
presented, and the caution suggested to these 
people, that they may be prepared to recognise 
and respond to the claim which God, by His 
prophet, is urging upon them. Some, in contem- 
plating this fact, are ready to accept the sugges- 
tion of encouragement, and ignore all the obliga- 
tions of the claim. They say, “If the silver 
and the gold belong unto the Lord, if all 
things belong unto Him, may we not leave Him to 
bring forth His treasure, and to carry on His own 


THE QUIVER. 


work by the expenditure of His own resources ?” 
But this is not the conclusion which the Lord 
would have us draw from the fact which is here 
so strongly stated. No! Though the Lord’s 
people can only do little, He will not excuse 
them from doing that. The little that they have 
is to be freely and willingly employed in the 
Lord’s service, and He will bless that little to 
the accomplishment of great results. It was so 
with the widow of Zarephath ; there was only a 
handful of meal in the barrel, and a few remain- 
ing drops of oil in the cruse, but it was with the 
use of the little that was possessed that the Lord 
was pleased to associate the mysterious increase, 
and the continued and sufficient maintenance of 
the widow’s household. It was so with the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude ; all the re- 
sources within reach were but five barley loaves 
and two small fishes; and yet, small and ob- 
viously insufficient as the store was, the Lord 
would not dispense with it. And it was so here ; 
when the Lord assured His people that the silver 
and the gold belonged to Him, it was not that 
He might release them from all sense of obliga- 
tion, but it was to urge upon them His claim, to 
which they were too slowly responding, and to 
remind them that in whatever they were giving to 
Him or His cause, they were only giving of that 
which was already His own. 

We must all see how this statement—“ The 
silver is Mine and the gold is Mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts ”—is not only still true, but that it 
comes home to us in the circumstances in which 
we are placed, and with reference to the work in 
which we are engaged, with all the force of an 
encouragement, a caution, and a claim. We are 
called upon to engage in a greater enterprise than 
that which taxed the energies and resources of 
these recently liberated Jewish captives. We, 
thinking perhaps too much of the difficulties that 
rise up in our way, are ready despondently to 
exclaim, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
The world, estimating and perhaps exaggerating 
our difficulties, and contrasting them with our 
personal weakness and the evident inadequacy 
of our resources, pours contempt upon our work, 
knowing nothing of the Divine power by which 
it is really to be accomplished. But we need not 
be discouraged ; we are nothing, but God is all in 
all; we are feeble, but He is almighty ; our re- 
sources are small, but “the silver is Mine and the 
gold is Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts,” and it is 
He who calls us to the work, and will succeed us 
in it. And thus it is we shall see what has been 
ever seen: God perfecting His strength in con- 
nection with human weakness, so that before a 
Church feeble in itself, but Divinely sustained and 
energised, the greatest difficulties disappear, the 
mountain becomes a plain, and the top stone is at 
last brought forth with shoutings of, “ Grace ! 
grace unto it !” 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. 


BY LADY LAURA HAMPTON. 


f ING out, ring out, ye joyous bells, Some indistinct and tempest-tost, 

q \. O’er hill and dale, and moorland fells, Some firm and pure, some grave and sad, 
= Ring out the Sabbath morn to greet Some deep and clear, some joyous-glad. 
In changeful accents soft and sweet. Not one too many, none in vain— 

Now loud, now hushed, now high, now low, The note oi joy, the dirge of pain, 

Thus does your silvery music flow All, all are needed, all are due 

Above, beneath us, and around, As to their sev’ral keynotes true, 

















’ 
As earth gives back to heaven the sound. Their voices still they upward raise 
And in mine ear ye seem to sing In one long carillon of praise. 
This loving message as ye ring : None fall unheeded ; lo! the strain 
“O child of man on stream of time, Echoes through highest heaven again, 
As changeful, varied as our chime, And angels in that bright abode 
Launched forth until ye reach the sea, Rejoicing bear it to their God. 
The ocean of eternity, O child of man! seek thou the place 
Remember as ye journey on Assigned to thee by Sovereign grace, 
Ye do not stem the tide alone. Swell with thy voice the grand accord, 
For ever, if ye list, are found Obedient to God’s mighty word ; 
Soft notes of melody around ; Then give into His master Hand 





Some broken, faint, some almost lost; Thy ev'ry movement to command.” 




















SHORT ARROWS. 


A POST OFFICE ON MOUNT SINAI. 

RECENT article in a contemporary, in ailuding 
\*, to the fact of a post-office having been lately 
yi q established on Mount Sinai, takes this remark- 
—"== able fact as an illustration of the rapid dis- 
appearance of almost all the romantic features of 
Oriental travel. It is indeed a strangely incongruous 
idea, that of the postman climbing Sinai, with his 
freight of reply cards, daily papers, and all the modern 
postal devices, but only, as the writer points out, of a 
piece with the nowadays steam-boat journey of the 
Mecca pilgrim, who takes his place among other autumn 
tourists. And then a bird’s-eye view is taken of the 
world at large in this matter of civilisation versus ro- 
mance, and the facts adduced seem to prove the writer's 
conclusion that a growing taste for travelling is sweeping 
away romance from the poetical places of tke earth. In 
Palestine, for instance, instead of the picturesque but 
comfortless Tehan there is usually a choice of hotels, 
boasting French ménus and clean sheets; while the tra- 
veller in America may cross the old Indian hunting 
grounds in a Pullman car. From some poirts of view 
such change may be regrettable, but the escape from 
former dangers and difficulties seems to offer compensa- 
tion to every thorough-going traveller, while, to quote 
from the interesting article in question, ‘imagination may 
see as much poetry in the genius which has severed 
peninsulas and bored through mountains as in contending 
with Nature’s rutty roads and unbridged rivers,” while 
those to whom danger and difficulty form the chief charm 
of travel may take comfort in the thought that there 
remain huge tracts of earth still unexplored, where there 
yet remain in abundance such incentives and attractions 
to travel. 





— 





RELIGION IN THE CHANNEL ISLES. 


The story of the origin of the Wesleyan Methodism 
which new flourishes in the Channel Isles is an interest- 
ing one. About a hundred years ago these islands, like 
their more important neighbouring lands, Great Britain 
and France, were in a deplorable state of spiritual dead- 
ness. The Anglican clergy in Jersey were for the most 
part equally ignorant of spiritual truth, and worldly in 
their lives. One of the best educated among them de- 
clared :—“It is a matter not yet decided by the learned 
whether the common people are capable of conversion.” 
It was written at that period concerning the inhabitants of 
these islands :—‘‘ It is shocking to see to what a point the 
corruption of their lives has reached. They are literally 
without God and without hope in the world. Strong drink 
is sold so cheaply that they are slaves to drunkenness: 
blasphemy, gambling, and other vices abound among them. 
In my grief at their condition I besought God to stay the 
flood of their iniquity before they should be visited with 
His wrath like a second Sodom.” Such prayers were 
heard. In 1768 two young Jersey fishermen, Lesueur and 
Tentin, heard in Newfoundland the faithful Gospel preach- 
ing of a missionary sent thither through the instrument- 
ality of Wesley, and were converted to God. Returning 
to their native isle, they witnessed clearly of His saving 
grace, and although at first they met with bitter enmity, 
and incurred the loss of all things for Christ’s sake, they 
soon began a religious revival at St. Helier and in other 
parts of these Islands, 


FRIENDS IN NEED. 

After a time a pious English captain and a French 
Baptist minister joined these pioneers in the conflict; then 
their hands were strengthened by some Christian English 
soldiers converted through a local Wesleyan preacher 
while their regiment was quartered at Winchester. At 


their instigation an appeal was sent to Wesley for a 
resident preacher, and this letter found him in conversa 
tion with a certain Robert Carr Brackenbury, who felt it a 
call from God to himself, and became the first regular 
Wesleyan minister in the Channel Isles. This was the 
more remarkable that Mr. Brackenbury was a man not 
only of distinguished birth and large possessions in 
England, but endowed with gifts which would in them- 
selves have distinguished him in any sphere; he had great 
literary tastes, and had received a first-rate classical educa- 
tion, intending when he left Cambridge to become an 
Anglican clergyman, but on his conversion he threw in his 
lot with Wesley, with whom he travelled in England and 
other lands. He supported with princely liberality, and 
always anonymously, the cause of Christian charity in 
many directions. Such a man, given to the Channel Isles 
at such a time, was indeed a blessing from God, whose 
fruit remains to this day. 


THE POWER OF PATIENCE. 


A very touching account is given, in the life of the 
French pastor, Jean Bion, of the effect produced on him 
when a Roman Catholic priest by the sight of the suffer- 
ings of the French Huguenots condemned to the galleys. 
He says, “I was about to celebrate mass on the galley- 
boat, when I learned that some of the Huguenot galley 
slaves were about to be bastinadoed for refusing to raise 
their caps or kneel during the mysteries of the mass. I 
tried in vain to persuade them to yield and escape such 
torments. They gently replied that the king had power 
over their bodies, but over their consciences none, and the 
threatened punishment took place. Held down on deck 
by four men, each victim was scourged with a knotted 
cord, till covered with wounds; then cast into the ‘in- 
firmary’ of the galley—-a hole too loathsome to describe— 
after his lacerated body had been bathed with vinegar 
and salt. ' could not refrain from tears as I went in 
among these poor sufferers, who, though more dead than 
alive, thanked me for my sympathy. Daily I visited them, 
and at the sight of their patience, amid such miseries as 
they underwent, my heart smote me for remaining bound 
to a creed in which I had long seen error, and now saw 
cruelty so un-Christian. Their wounds were as so many 
mouths, which preached to me the blessed truths of the 
reformed faith.” Soon after this Jean Bion joined the 
French Protestant Church and escapee. to England, where 
he became pastor of a French congregation in Chelsea. 


“THE WORD OF A KING.” 


In one of the ancient palaces of Venice which still 
bear witness to its past grandeur may be seen a large 
collection of armour once worn by Domenico Michieli, 
Doge of Venice in 1117. He was a warrior of great re- 
nown, but was greater still in his integrity of character, 
and was trusted by his soldiery with absolute confidence. 
It is recorded that on a campaign, during which his 
money resources failed and his men began to murmur 
threats of mutiny, he caused his leathern girdle and other 
accoutrements to be cut into a number of small pieces, 
on each of which he stamped his seal. Distributing these 
to his followers, he promised them that on their return 
to Venice these leathern pledges should be redeemed 
with gold. His promise, trusted without hesitation, was 
scrupulously fulfilled. One cannot but think, on reading 
this story, of that Word of the Lord which endureth 
for ever. And surely one may learn much from the 
simple faith in the promise of their leader with which 
these Venetian soldiers endured hardness, and fought 
bravely on, for surely we too know Whom we have 
believed, and know that not one good thing shall fail of 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


all the Lord our God has promised us, for the promises 
are sealed, ‘‘ Yea and amen in Christ Jesus.” 


THE TOWNSEND STREET RAGGED SCHOOLS AND GIRLS’ 
HOME IN DUBLIN. 

The last annual report of these good works is full of 
encouragement. The mission has four branches—a girls’ 
home, a ragged-school for infants, another for boys, and 
a Sunday-school. Between fifty and sixty girls have 
during the year been trained at the Home, and eleven 
have passed out into situations, where they are doing 
well. The day-schools have been attended by about 
fifty big boys and a hundred and twenty little ones, 
all thorough street Arabs. These children receive at 
the school two meals a day—cocoa and bread in the 
morning, soup and bread before they go home—and 
in most cases they have no other food; £200 a year 
is thus spent on these hungry little town sparrows. The 
Sunday-school is chiefly attended by adults, to the number 
of about four hundred. An interesting little book, called 
“ Safe Home,” one of a series, ‘‘ Stories of the Girls’ Home,” 
gives an account of the last hours of two young women, 
one of whom had been one of the wildest children ever 
met with in the ragged school, and who both passed away, 
after much suffering, trusting joyfully in their Saviour. 


A LINK OF CHRISTIAN LOVE 


To any confirmed invalid not acquainted with the Chris- 
tian Workers’ and Invalids’ Mutual Help Association, we 
warmly recommend a little book on this subject, sent free 
to any one enclosing an addresssd halfpenny wrapper to 
Mrs. Daniel Tomkins, Sutherland House, Great Yarmouth. 
The purpose of the Association is to bring, one by one, those 
laid aside by chronic illness, into direct communication with 
a Christian worker. The Association has existed for seven 
years, and has now 184 members; the little report above- 
named contains extracts from letters both of the workersand 
the sufferers, showing how helpful on both sides the inter- 
change of words and deeds of loving sympathy has proved. 
Those bearing the burden and heat of the day have found 
great refreshment in the sympathy, and strength in the 
prayers of their invalid correspondents ; while the latter 
acknowledge with the warmest gratitude the brightness, 
the interest, the precious opportunities of some lowly 
service for the Lord, which have come to them through 
such intercourse, always leading to cordial friendship, and 
sometimes to happy personal converse. ‘I daily thank 
our heavenly Father,” writes an invalid member, “for 
letting me join such an Association, and giving me the 
blessing of sucha helper. She is sure to send me one of 
her letters just when I most need such words of cheer.” 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


Descended from the ten thousand colonists from 
Saintonge, Poitou, Brittany, and Normandy, who jour- 
neyed to America in the seventeenth century, there are now 
two millions of French in Canada, dwelling on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence in Ontario and Manitoba. Will 
this people maintain the independence which has hitherto 
characterised them, retaining their own tongue, traditions, 
and all that makes a distinct race? or will they be merged 
in the Anglo-American world, wherein they form so feeble 
a minority? This question is considered in a new work 
by M. Réveilland, ‘“‘The History of Canada and the 
French Canadians.” The gifted author believes firmly in 
the future of this people. He grounds his belief on their 
past history, the skill and firmness with which they have 
hitherto resisted all assaults on their independence, and 
again and again reconquered their right of self-govern- 
ment; to the intelligence, integrity, and patriotism which 
characterises them, and to the remarkable revival of 
almost extinguished nationalities, which has marked the 
present century, proving how persistent is national 
life, and argues that not only are his Canadian cousins 
likely to remain an independent people, but that if the 
Population of this “Nouvelle France” increases at the 
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same rate as hitherto, it will, a hundred years hence, 
equal, if not exceeu, that of her mother-country. 


THE GOSPEL IN COREA. 


This country, so long closed to all Christian missionary 
effort, seems likely at last to be penetrated by the light of 
truth. Itis nine years since the first effort was made in 
this direction by Mr. Ross, of Newchang, who carried tothe 
Corean gate a supply of Scriptures in Chinese, which is 
understood by all educated Coreans, and easily disposed 
of them. Subsequently, two natives of Corea were con- 
verted through Mr. Ross’s teaching, and became colporteurs. 
Still the lower classes, ignorant of the Chinese tongue, had 
no means of hearing the Gospel, and Mr. Ross commenced 
the study of their language. In October, 1882, a colporteur 
entered Corea with a pack of the Gospel of John, and 
shortly the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the Acts 
followed. The people are loud in commendation of these 
Scriptures, and many have come to Mr. Ross, at Moudken, 
in Manchurea, to inquire further about the doctrine of 
Jesus. The Corean law against the propagation of 
Christianity being still in force, the colnorteur’s work is 
always done at the risk of his life. He cz. only go quietly 
into an inn, and those who are interested in his coming 
visit him there, purchase his books, and listen to his mes- 
sage of life. The population of Corea is about 15,000,000; 
its walled capital, Sual, containing 60,000 inhabitants. It 
is a beautiful country, with a climate liable to extremes of 
heat and cold. It is remarkable that a Corean printed 
book exists, which dates authentically from A.D. 1317. 
Buddhism is the prevalent religion, but a curious spirit- 
worship, called Shahmanism, is also widespread, in 
which the ghosts of ancestors, represented by images of 
wood, metal, and felt, are invoked, and honoured with 
sacrifices. 


THE MISSIONARY ON SICK LEAVE. 

“Tt makes all the difference, how you are received 
when you come back from the post of danger,’ said 
a working man among the crowd assembled at a 
railway station to greet some of our gallant troops re- 
turning from a distant campaign. The remark surely 
applies with equal truth to the missionary from some 
far-off land returning in search of health and rest. But 
there is much reason to fear, indeed to know, that the 
circumstances attending his home-coming are often of a 
very depressing nature. The years of his absence have 
wrought perhaps many changes among his kindred and 
friends at home. He may have no resource when he 
arrives, fever-stricken, ocean-tossed, at the dreary docks, 
but some drearier London lodging. It may be that some 
kind Christian friend opens his home to him, and this 
indeed makes “all the difference.” But failing this, what 
little chance has he of refreshment and recovery? It 
is unquestionable that a home for returned missionaries 
is sorely needed—some quiet, comfortable abode where, 
either gratuitously or for very moderate payment, they 
might find shelter and care and sympathy, at least on 
their first arrival in their native land. Any one inclined 
to further this idea is invited to communicate with the 
secretaries of the Church Extension Association, 27, Kil- 
burn Park Road. This Society has warm sympathy 
with all who are working for the spread of the Kingdom 
of Christ. 


THE SPEZIA MISSION. 


The Spezia Mission for Italy and the Levant has aimed 
at building up a spiritual Church, and founding schools for 
Italian youths, where the great truths of Christianity 
should be fully made known. Time and patience have 
been needed for the development of this enterprise ; but 
now, after eighteen years of toil, its supporters can tell of 
fourteen stations, with more than twenty sub-stations, 
where the Gospel is faithfully preached. There are five 
British missionaries, and twenty-two native helpers; at 
six Bible day-schools there are over three hundred 
scholars; there are eight Sunday Schools, an extensive 
Bible and Tract Mission, and a Sailors’ Mission; a Young 
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Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and a 
noon daily prayer meeting. The work has increased during 
the past year more largely than any previous year. An 
earnest appeal has been lately published for help to secure 
by annual subscriptions the needed income of £2,500, 
which seems, indeed, a moderate sum for so extensive a 
mission. It is earnestly desired to add a home for poor 
Italian lads asa branch of the good work. Its treasurer 
is Mr. J. Sands, 50, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


THE “QUIVER” LIFEBOAT FUND. 

The following contributions have been received since 
the publication of the last list :—Ellice, Evesham, 2s. 6d. ; 
Mary Taylor, Haverstock Hill, 2s.; Mary Johns, Plymouth, 
3s.; A. W., Highgate, 5s.; K. B., Dunoon, A. ‘8. 
D’Arcy, Sunbury, Is. 5d.; George Cockey, Frome, 10s. ; 
Mary Sampson, Lyndhurst, 10s.; Hl. E., Bristol, £1. ‘Total, 
£717 Is. 8d. 


5S. ; 


THE QUIVER. 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 701. 

123. Hosea xiii. 3. 

124.-Dan. v. 19. 

125. Gen. xli. 6; Ezek. xix. 12; Job xv. 2; Hosea xiii. 15, 

126. The prophet Joel. (Joel iii. 3; Josephus, B. I. vi, 
92.) 

127. The Pleiades and Orion. 
Amos v. 8.) 

128. They had cast lots, and found that he was the 
cause of the fearful storm, and at his request they then 
cast him overboard. (Jonah i, 12.) 

129. Jonah i. 16. 

130. Matt. xii. 36. 

131. The thief on the cross. (Luke xxiii, 42.) 

132. When St. Peter and St. John had been released 
from their first imprisonment. (Acts iv. 31.) 


(Job ix. 9; xxxviii, 31; 
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YHE life of a successful 
enduring as that of our great forest trees. 
The years that age us men 
seem only to add new vigour 

to these slower and sturdier growths, 
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and women, 
and stability 


The generation which witnessed the inception of 
THE QUIVER is now rapidly passing away. Heads 
of families who purchased the early numbers of this 
magazine have now for the most part seen their sons 
and daughters grow up from childhood to maturity 
—have seen them marry and form households of 
those new “charges” of whom 
Wesley sang—sweet young lives—God bless them !— 
to foster in the saving faith of Christ. And so the 
old magazine of the old home has gone into the 
new household too—not being transplanted, but 
multiplied ; and hence it is that THE QUIVER 
widens the circle of its readers with every yearly 
volume, carrying with it that old message which is 
ever new, and shall never lose its life and sweetness 
so long as time shall last. 


their own, with 


The religious and social influence of THE QUIVER 
has been too long and too thoroughly felt to need 
any demonstration or illustration here. Combining 
all the attractions of an illustrated monthly with the 
forcible earnestness of a powerful organ of religious 
teaching, this magazine has supplied, and continues 
to supply, a place in our homes *s unique as it is 
complete. 


Many of the leading writers in THE QUIVER are 
household names on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
are induced to refer to this fact by the knowledge 
that the religious literature of our language is the 
common possession and heritage of the two great 


O 


UR READERS. 

English-speaking peoples, whose histories are bright 
with the records of great things done and suffered 
for the defence of the Truth—THE TRUTH THAT 
MAKETH FREE, 


Our readers—English, American, and all the world 
over—will be glad to hear that in the preparation of 
our programme for the new volume, the requirements 
of each and all have been carefully borne in mind, 
Varied and interesting papers may be looked for from 
the Bishop of Ripon; the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D.; Professor Alexander Roberts, of the English 
Revision Company ; Professor Blaikie, D.D.; the 
Bishop of Edinburgh ; the Dean of Canterbury ; 
the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. ; the Rev. P. B. Power ; 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells; the Rev. John 
Stoughton, D.D.; Lady Sophia Palmer ; Lady Laura 
Hampton ; Dr. Horatius Bonar; Lord Brabazon ; 
the Dean of Wells; the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse; 
the Rev. Dr. Bevan, late of New York, and many 
other eminent writers, 


The serial and other stories will be none the less 
interesting in character and incident because they 
show the value of sound principle in every depart- 
ment of life; while the papers and lessons for 
teachers and children, the descriptive topographical 
papers, the articles on Christian work and enterprise 
abroad and at home, the records of good deeds done 
throughout the world, the music and poetry, and 
the numerous other features which, in a word, 
combine to make THE QUIVER what it is and 
always has been—all these will be maintained in 
their fullest extent and effectiveness, and with the 
same earnest hope that the work of the future will 
be as full of real and blessed results as it has been 
these many past years. 

THE Epiror. 





